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Fishing Around Chimney........ 
Flexible Flat Seam Metal Roof 
Plates, Turners July xvi 
Floor Construction, Fire Proof... 225 


Floor Plans for an Eight-Room 


ee а ДА 67 
Flooring, Brick Arches for....... 296 
Flooring, Gum................... 72 
Floorin Machine,  Eight-Roll 

Double Cylinder Lightning. April xiv 
Flooring Material, A New........ 274 


Flooring Openings, Fire Proofing.. 248 
Flooring Over Old, Laying New.. 114 


Flooring, Replacing Old with New, 105 
Flooring, Tests of Concrete and 
N ⁰ ernie es 20 
Floors, СеПаг.................... 258 
Floors, Constructing............. 199 
Floors, Methods of Deadening.... 227 
Floors, Odorless Iron Stall...Aug. xvi 


Floors, Strength of............. 98, 285 
Floors, ** Strengthening "'. ........ 44 
Floors, Testing Fire Proof....... 
Florida Steam Boiler, New Sur- 


face Burniug........ Ci ius Jan. xvi 
Foot Power Jointer.......... Feb. xvi 
Foreshortening in Perspective, 


Another Method of............. 
Forest City Screw Driver and Drill 

Combination.............. April xiv 
Form of Acceptance of Sub-bids,. 76 


Foul Air Indicator............... 194 
UAE ODE for Buildings, Mov- = 
Foundry Building, New Designs 
e ted ead dap xd 240 
Frame a House, How to.......... 228 
Framing an Ogee Tower.......... 184 
Framing and Sheeting an Ogee 
e 7 MT 188 
Framing, Cock. Tenon............ 218 
Framing Hip Roof, Lines in...... 16 
Framing Made Easy, Roof........ 272 
Framing of One undred Years 
Ago, Ватп...................... 
Framing Round Tower........... 18 
Fraud of Contractor and Owner 
will not Prevent Lien.......... 120 
Free Libraries 149 
Free State Aid to Workers. 174 
Freeport Parlor Door Hanger, 
Nov. xii 


Freezing on Cement Mortars, 
Effect l!!! 8 

Freezing Temperatures, Use of 
Cement in 220 

Freezing Weather, Lime Mcrtar in 


Freight Scow, Building a.. ...... 
French Architecture in New York 
City 989 
F'ürhacs Chimney, Ventilating by. 19 
Furnace Ordinance, Baltimore 
Hot Aif ioo soo eee 214 
Furnace, Standard Hot Air...July xiv 
Furniture Perspective, Lessons in. 93 
Future of National Association of 
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an soo 271 
Garnishment, Retained Percent - 

ages not Subject . 25 
Gas Engine, Advantages of a. 248 
Gas Fitting, Practical............ 272 


Gas Grate, Fireside Electric. July xv 
Gas Lighted Rooms, Ventilating.. 63 


Gauge and Tool for Marking Mi- 
ters and Octagon Cuts, Carpen- 
РЕРНАТА 66 

German Bathing Appliances...... 223 

German Roofing Material, New... 82 

Gift to Princeton College. pue orii . 121 

Gigantic Chandelier.............. 8 


Glass for the Walls of a Dwelling. 296 


Glass Paint for Wooden Water 
Tan... анэ 17 
Glass Roofs for Greenhouses..... 157 
Glass, Size of Sash for Plate...... 68 
Glass, Tests of Wired............ 274 
Glass, Wire 192 
Glen Ridge, N. J., Cottage at 199 
Glucd Wood, Strength ok 22 
Goodell Reversible Automatio 
Screw Driver. Sept. xvi 
'* Good Faith.“ Dissatisfied in.... 280 
"ое Finial, Design and Details 7 
Gothic Roof Trugs............... 105 
Gothic Roof, Truss.for........... 19 
Graduation Exercises at Baron de 
Hirsch Trade Schools........... 


Grate, Fireside Electric Gas.. July xv 
Grate, Jackson Patent Corner. Jan. xix 
Greater New York 125 
Greeks and Romans, 

Rooms of the................... 210 


a gement 106, 182 

Grill WorK . q . 218 
Groin Between Window and Ceil- 

j J 8 188 
Gum Floo ring. 72 
Guaranteeing Heating System.... 125 
Guaranty of Heating Furnace an 

Independent Undertaking...... 25 
Guide for Parks, Light Tower 

Wood Working Machine. .. Dec. xii 
Hampton Institute............... 71 
Hand Saw, Filing............. 186, 281 


Handle, Johnstone Brad Awl. Mar xv 
Hanger, Cronk’s Roller Bearing 


Barn Door.......... RE May xiv 
Hanger, Czar Door............ May xv 
Hanger, Prescott Trackless Door. 

Feb. xiv 
Hanger, Wilcox Trolley Steel Ball 

Bearing House Door........ Feb. xiv 

Hanger, Wilcox Trolley Steel Barn 
o K Aug. xvii 
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Hardware, Special Design of..Sept. xvi 
Hardware, Suggestions Regarding 


Builders’.................... 189, 210 
Hardware, Suggestions to Manu- 
facturers VVT 231 
Hasp Lock, Novelty.......... May xvi 
Hat Rack, Re air ing. 68 
Hatch Gates or Elevators, Auto- 
nate Aug. xvi 
Head Stock and Tail Pin of Wood 
Turning Lathe, Patterns for.... 117 
Heater and Range, Mechanic's 
Lien for Fixtures............... 120 
Heater, Atlantic Combination and 
Ventilating ee und Oct. xvi 
Heater, Davis................. May xv 
Heater, New Combination Air and 
C˙ʒ¾̃ðd sv нугун A 


Aug. xiv 
Heating and Ventilating Buildings. 76 
Beating and Ventilating in Cali- 


Heating and Ventilation, Ideal.. 
Heating and Ventilating a School 
Building 


Heating a Barber Shop........... 286 
Heating Boiler, Standard Sec- 
йопа]..................... Oct. xv 
Heating Furnace an Independent 
Undertaking, Guaranty of...... 25 
Heating Modern Houses, Diff- 
ОШУ OF neice 88 109 


Heating, Progressive............. 52 
Heat ing System for Apartment 
Hauses seri ux 29 
Heating System, Guaranteeing... 125 
Heating System, Unique......... 94 
Heating а Workingman's Cottage, 


Heating the House of Diamond 


oom 
Heavy Double Cylinder Surfacer, 


- Jan. xvii 

Hebrew Technical Institute, 
Twelfth Term of............... 102 
Hektograph Copying Pad.... 267, 285 


High Buildings in Chicago, Peril to 8 
Hight of Chimney Above Roof.... 166 
Hilton Expanded Metal Lath.J une xvi 
Hints on Estimating............. 219 
Hints on Wood Carving...91, 121, 181 
ир. Rafters for Octagon Roof, 

ngths and Bevels of.......... 


p и eroan Aug. xvi 
Hoisting Derrick, Construction of. 211 
Hollow Brick, Building with..... 204 
Home Building, Development of.. 29 


Home Carpentry for Handy Men.. 124 
Home Steel Tape............. Mar. xv 
Home Зіойу...................... 62 


Homestead not Exempt from Me- 


chanic's Lien 216 
Homestead (Pa.). Mechanical 

Training School for Boys. 132 
Hot Water for Bath.............. 08 
Hot Water Fittera’ Text Book, 

Steam and..................... 298 
Hotel, à Mammoth............... 178 


Hotel Building, Design of Brick.. 17 


Hotel. Design for Brick.......... 264 
Hotels for Working People....... 125 
Hour, 'Change................... 99 


House and Home Exposition...... 178 
House, ‘* Anti-Cyclone °° Dwelling. 188 
House, Design of Small City...... 


Houze, Floor Plans for an Eight 
Roo: 


f A EE 67 
House, How to Frame a 228 
House of Hollow Tubes........... 268 
House, О1а....................... 170 


House Moving and Shoring. .. Dec. xiii 


House, Perspective of aaa 191 
House, Plans for a Country....... 285 
House? Who Builds the.......... 44 
Houses, Brick Veneered.......... 268 
Houses, Co-operative............. 266 
Houses, Early English............ 30 
Houses for Wage Earners, Better. 178 
Houses, Russian.................. 254 
Houses, Sanitary Conditions in 

Tenement...................... 278 
How to Build Chimney......... .. 22 
How to Frame a House........... 228 
Hudson Office Building........... 101 
Hundred Years Ago, Barn Fram- 

ing n 97 
Ice Chest, Constructing an ....... 207 
Ice House Walls, Insulation ИТ n 510 


Google 


Ideal Band Resawing Machine, 


Nov. xiii 
Ideal Heating and Ventilation.... 206 
DII MET" 198 
Improved Band Saw.......... Aug. xv 
Improved Power Mortiser. ...Sept. xvi 
Improved Warner Door Spring, 
Aug. xv 
Improving Labor Relations....... 125 
Incubator, Operation of .......... 164 
Independent Contractors ......... 84 
Indicator, Foul Air............... 194 
Inferior Material, Breach of Con- 
tract in Furnishing............. 25 
Injunction Against the Erection of 
a Виїйїп..................... 
Injuries from Brick Falling from 
lll!!! мон Бакр 
iniüries, Liability of Both Owner 
and Contractors for............ 
Injuries to Workman, When Con- 
tractor is not Liable for........ 120 
Injury to Employee During Build- 
ing Construction............... 
Injury to Workman, When Em- 
ployer is not Liable for......... 84 
Inside Finish, Trouble with....... 114 
Institute, Hampton S 77 
Insulation for Ice House Walls. 
137, 210 


Interior Finish, Use of Oak for... 18 
International Rolling Wire Win- 


dow Screen Jan. xviii 
Iron Building, New York City's 
Smallest ....................... 200 


Iron Roof, Condensation Under.37, 211 
Ives’ Improved Novelty Hollow 


Auger r Mar. xiv 
Jackson Patent Corner Grate. Jan. xix 
Jahn's Perfect Roof Valley.. . Oct. xix 
Japanese Tools and their Users. 217 
Jennings Nest of Sa ws Dec. xii 
Johnstone Brad Awl Handle. . Mar. xv 
Johnstown, Pa., Cottage at....... 2 
Jointer, Foot Power.......... Feb. xvi 


Joist and Wall Hanger, Daly.July xiv 
Joist and Wall Hanger, Cleveland, 
June xv 
Joist Hanger, Van Dorn Steel. Aug. xv 
Jones Reversible Screw Driver, 


Sept. xiv 
Junior Tackle Block, Lane's. .Sept. xv 
Keeping the Cellar Dry........... 174 
Kerfing, A Problem in............ 65 
Kerfing for Round Tower......... 163 
Kerfing, Rule for................. 88 
Kitchen Boiler, Arrangement of.. 186 
Knots and Hitches, Scaffold...... 73 


Krueger’s Automatic Self Regis- 
tering Lumber Measure....Sept. xiv 


Labor, Américan Federation of.. 2 


Labor Relations, Im roving...... 125 
Landlord Liable for  Tearin 
Down Adjoining Building...... 280 


Lane’s Junior Tackle Block.. Sept. xv 

Lane’s 508 Steel Door Hanger. 
No. April xv 

Lape р Door Check and 
Spring 
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Lateral Motion at Brick Buildings. 30 

Lateral Support. ................. 270 

Lath, Hilton Expanded Metal. June xvi 
Lathe, Patterns for Head Stock 

and Tail Pin of Wood Turning.. 117 
Law in Building Trades. .25, 34, 

84, 120, 190, 216, 235, 270, 280 

Law in New York, Mechanic’s н 

5 
Laying New Flooring Over Old... 114 
Leaks in Slate Roofs, Preventing. 292 


Legislation Inimical to Trade 
беһоо1в......................... 71 

Lengths and Bevels of Cripple 
Rafters, Finding the........... 234 


Lengths and Bevels of Hip Rafters 
for Octagon Roof. .............. 
Lengths of Rafters for Porch Roof. 
218, 267, 285 
Lens, Yerkes..................... 
Leonard Refrigerator Insulation, 
Jan. xvii 
Lessons in Furniture Perspective. 98 
Lessons in Perspective Drawing.. 188 
Lessons of New Year............. 1 
Lettering, Text Book on Plain.... 52 
Liability of Both Owner and Con- 
tractors for Injuries. ........... 84 


Liability of Sureties on Contract- 
or’s Вопй...................... 190 
Liability Under Building Contract, 


Ретвопа1....................... 190 
Libraries, Free................... 149 
Lien, Completion of Architect’s 

Contract and Time for Filing... 216 


Lien, Fraud of Contractor and 
Owner will not Prevent ........ 120 
Lien in Massachusetts, Ri ht to a. 216 
Lien not Invalidated by Claim In- 
cluding Other Material......... 
Lien, Purchase of Interest in Prop- 
erty does not Extinguish Right of 270 
Lightning Rods, Copper..... Sept. xiv 
Lime aud Mortar 218 
Lime Kiln, Design for............ 68 
Lime Kiln, Making... 117 
Lime Mortar in Freezing Weather. 209 


Limit of Speaking Tubes 232 
Lincoln Apartment House 182 
Line, Building ................... 210 
Lines in Framing Hip Roof....... 16 
Lock, Burglar Proof Ventilating 
Вазһ...................... Aug. x 
e Warner's Simplicity Mor- 
РРО НЕТО Des. xiv 
D: Bricklayers, Working 
Rules бог....................... 158 
Lufkin Rule Company. ...... Sept. xiv 
Lumber, Care in Piling........... 249 


Lumber Measure, Krueger’s Auto- 
matic Self Registering fe Sept. xiv 


Lumber, Surveying .............. 98 
Lumber, What Will Keep Worms 
Ont Озу» xax xe oat 261 
Luxury Bath................ Mar. xiv 
McCabe Ball Bearing Door Hanger, 
Sept. xvi 
Мше Patent Improved Tenon. 

ING TTE ⁵ĩðͤ де June xvi 
Making Box Sill. 95, 218, 285 
Making Four Point Splice in Bil. 

lard Спө....................... 17 
Making Gocd Blue Prints........ 264 
Making Lime Kiln............... 117 
Making Straight Edge............ 222 
Mammoth Hotel.................. 178 
Man, Church Built by one........ 74 
Manchester, Tenn., Cottage at.... 108 
Manual Training School, New.... 294 
Manufacturers of Hardware, Sug- 

gestions too 231 
Marble, Enameled................ 182 
„Marble Hanging, What is 

Meant Ъу....................... 265 


Marsh Metallic Corner Bead. Aug. xiv 
Mason Builders’ Code of Practice, 
С\Мсарко........................ 147 
Massachusetts, Right to a Lien in. 216 
Massachusetts State Association, 
28, 51, 147, 171 
Massachusetts State Association of 
Builders, Semi-annual Meeting.. 171 
Massachusetts State Association 
of Builders, The Annual Meet 
ing OF tlie. |. eoe Cr ER 
Material in Truss for Bank Barn, 
Sizes ob.. 
Material, Lien not Invalidated by 
Claim Including Other......... 236 
Material Men Shut Out. 216 
Materials for Moving Buildings. 
117, 183 
Mathias Patent Safety Bit and 
BA. April a 
Mechanical Drawing 
Mechanics’ Lien for Fixtures; 
Heater and Range.............. 120 
Mechanics' Lien, Homestead not 
Exempt from. .................. 
Mechanics! Lien Law in New 
bong MER 58 
Mechanics! Liens, Rights of Sub- 
contractors too 157 
Meeting, Building рас 
Merchants’ Gothic Shingle.. 
Metal in Buildings, Fire Proo 
Tests of Structural............. 
Metal Window Caps, Fastening .. 
Method of Framing Barn..... 189, 288 
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Method of Roof Bracing.... ..... 186 
Methods of Constructing Flag- 
f/ 82, 109 
Methods of Deadening Floors 227 
Missionary Work................. 7 
Miters and Octagon Cuts, Carpen- 
ters’ Gauge and Tool for Mark- 
ЕЕ e 1 66 
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nk Concrete ................. 198 
odel „ Houses, Compe- 

S tion ds a ie pr tue a 122 

Model Tenement House Block.... 172 


end Houses, Difficulty of Heat- 105 

Modern Machine Shop Construc- 
ijt EK 8 185 

Modern Sign Writer and Art Огпа- 


шеп{ег......................... 182 
Modern Stone Cutting апа Ма- 
rr 182 


y 

Moore's Improved Wrought Steel 
Storm Window Fastener .. Jan. xvii 
Mortar in Freezing Weather, Lime 209 
Mortar, Lime and................ 218 
Mortar, Preparation of........... 78 
Mortar Under Shingles........... 
Mortiser, Improved Power.. Sept. xvi 

Mortising and Relishing Machine, 
Sash, Door and Blind....... Bept. xv 
Molding, Wood Pulp............. 194 

. а Foundations for Build- 
p. ENTM ER КҮ ЕЕ 

Moving Buildings, Materials for, 
117, 188 


Nail Puller, Standard......... Oct. xv 
Nail Sets, Cold Swaged.. i 
Nails, Weathering RR 
Nason Mfg. Company........ Jan. xiv 
National Association of Builders, 
Convention 241 
National Association of Builders, 
Future О арн Ас 
Association 50 
National Iron Roofing ddr 


Но е Company, Action i 
02 


Burden of Proof of............. 
Nevada and Argentina Woods.... 100 
New Combination Air and Water 

Нөзег.................... Aug. xiv 
New Design for Foundry Build- 


New Floorin 

New Model Up-to-date Champion 

Өазу....................... ov. xiv 
New Publications. SE 76, 100, 124, 

2, 196, 220, 228, 272 

New Screw Driver........... Aug. xiv 
New Surface Burning Florida 

Steam Boiler............... Jan. xvi 
New Year, Lesson of............. 
New York City, French Archi- 


tecture iin 282 
bod York City Suburb, Cottage 
New York City's Smallest Iron 

Building ....................... 

N w York, Classical Architecture 
New York, Greater............... 
New York State Association of 

Builders....................... 1, 27 
New York Trade School.......... 109 
Nine Hundred Dollar Cottage..... 26 


Nine Months' Building Operations. 247 
Noise on Bridges, Deadening..... 218 
Notable Church Moving Operation. 8 


Notes for Building, Collection of.. 84 
Notice, Preliminary Convention.. 195 
Novel Building Transaction...... 78 
Novel Erecting Derrick. .......... 228 
Novel Race Between Builders.... 274 
Novel Railroad Station........... 192 


Novelties. .Jan. xiv, Feb. xiv, Mar. 
xiv, April xiv, May x, June 
xiv, July xiv, Aug. xiv, Sept. 

xiv, Oct. xiv, Nov. xii, Dec. xii 

Novelty.Hasp Lock. .......... May xvi 


Oak a'Green Color, Recipe for 
Staining FFF 186 
Oak Casings, Trouble with..... 97, 104 
Oak for Interior Finish, Use of... 18 
Obstruction of Sidewalk During 
Repair. hr n 286 
Octagon Roof, Lengths and ida 
of Hip Rafters for.............. 
Odorless Iron Stall Floors.. 9889 кып 
Oettinger Automatic Sash Lock, 
July xv 
Office Building, Hudson.......... 


Office ners Other. le ETT 101 


a 


Office Buildings, Tall........... . 291 
Officers and Directora for 1896. . 27 
Ogee Rafters, Development of. 

| 18, 168, 211 
Ogee Tower, Framing an......... 184 
Ogee Tower, Framing and Sheeting 


All. ouo oco v E Dare eda 188 
Ohio Residence, An .............. 151 
Old Building, Poughkeepsie's. .... 284 
Old Historic Building............ 298 
Old Нопвө........................ 170 
Old Swedes Church.... .......... 102 
Open Fire Place in the House..... 258 
Opening of Trade Schools 247 
Operation of Incubator........... 164 
Ottawa Rink, The................ 292 
Outside Work, Columns for... .68, 165 


оем Pa., Btone Residence 


б Rights of Sub-contractor 


ААВ анч ess ed 
Owner, Sub-Contractor Bound by 


Contract Wit 236 
Owners not Liable to Sub- contract - 
ors in Техав.................... 216 


Ownership of Architectural Plans. 184 
Padlock, No. 942, Rotary Shackle 


Automatic................. Jan. xvii 
Padlocks, New.............. Nov. xiii 
Paint, Sanitary Value of.......... 62 


Paragon Dumb Waiter. No. 8. May xiv 
Paris, Novel Cycle Rink at....... 59 
Parisian Methods of Building Con- 

structiounn 255 
Parks’ Light Power Wood Work- 

ing Machine, Guide for Dec. 18 
Parsonage, Design of Brick....... 
Party Fence on Building Line.. E 
Party Wall, Addition to. to Hight of. 270 


Party Wall Agreement........... 270 
„Party Wall," Definition of. 172 
Party \Уайз...................... 280 
Party Walls, Compensation for 
Construction .... 190 


Pattern Makers, Suggestions tor. ; 11 

Patterns for Head Stock and Tail 
Pin of Wood Turning Lathe..... 117 
Patternsfor Water Heater, Wood. 85 
Paxon's Spring Door Catch. Aug. xv 

Pease’s Made-to-Order Screens, 
Feb. xvi 

Peerless Sand Papering Machine, 
Nov. xii 

Р arie oe and Roofing 
J uM rats МЫ ы: Feb. | 


Performance of Building Contract. 
Substantial..................... 236 
Perilto High Buildingsin Chicago. 8 
Personal Liability Under Building 
Соп{тас&....................... 190 
Perspective, Another Method of 
Foreshortening in.............. 145 
Perspective, Architectural...... 49, 71 
Perspective Drawing, Lessons in. 
Perspective Drawing, Shadows in, 
285, 268, 294 
Perspective of House 
Perspective Positions and Use of 
Hight Line or Vertical Scale, 
Different... be ih 122 
Pew Metal Roof Fastener....Feb. xiv 
Philadelphia Bourse, Exhibits at, 


Mar. xiv 
EAI ece puia Mechanical Trade 
Phillips Door Holder.........Mar. xv 
Phoenix Veneered Door....... Jan. xv 


Photograph Gallery, Design for 
бесййопа]....................... 14 
Pierson's Shingle Nailing Machine. 117 
Pipe Openings to Chimney Flues.. 114 
Pipes, Areas of....,....40, 68, 989, 988 
Pitch Board for Outside Stair 
M! i aaRS 17 
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Plans for Silos 
Plans, When a Builder Cannot 
Collect for Prepari 
Plaster Grounds, Worki 
Plastering. Points on.. 174 
Plumb Ruler, A Spirit........... 66 
Plumbing for a Country Dwelling, 
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Pocket Combination Tool.. 
Points on Plasterin g 
Polishes for Wood Workers...... 
Porch Roof, Lengths of Rafters 
00 a E 218, 267 
Porch Roofs, Questions About a. ee 
pee Electric Motors in Shop. 
к F. 's Old Building 
try House, Design for ....... 
роу Gas Fitting............. 
Pratt Institute, New Trade 
School Building of the......... 
Pratt Institute Trade School, Sea- 
son 1896 97................. Oct. n 
Premam f солоп Notice... 195 
Premium for Deeigns by Archi- 
! of Drawings for кар. 
Псайоп........................ 
Preparation of Mortar............ 176 
Prescott Trackless Door Hanger. 
Feb. xiv 
Preventing Leaks in Slate Roofs.. 292 
Price Book, Steam Fitters’ Com- 
putation and................... 
Price is Binding, Contract. ....... 
Princeton College, Gift to........ 
Problem in Board Measure 17, 189 
Problem in Kerfin 65 


Problem in Stair Building. . . 164, 280 
Progressive Heating.............. 52 
Proof of Negligence in Pangoni 
Premises, Burden G 190 
Proportions of Cupolas.......... 14, 07 


Protecting Wood and Brick Work 
from Dampness................. 87 
Protection of Sub-contractors..... 122 
Protection, Trade................ 278 
Prouty Ball Bearing Door Hanger: 
ar. xvi 

Public Art League of the United 
Satte нон 128 

Pulleys, Rule for Finding the 
Diameters of Cone............. E 
Pulp Molding, Wood 3 

Purchase of Interest in Pro 

Does not Extinguish Right tof | 
III! sy cee tes 
Purchaser of Effects of dcm 
Contractor, Rights of.......... 
Purlins, Top and Down Cuts for, 
88, 185, 280 

Putting Down Base and Wain- 
scoting 
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// 8 June xv 
Rafter Support, Safety...... April xvi 
Rafter Templet, Reversible....... 95 
Rafters, Derrick for Raising...... 88 
Rafters, Development of Ogee.. 
нене for Porch Roof, Lengths 

218, 267, 13 
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Cot de 
Rapid Steam Chimney Building.. 
Rapid Structural Work........... 
Ratchet Brace, Hitch Self Adjust- 
6: ао СС ЕС Aug. xvi 


Rebuilding Walls of Chicago 
Builds 
Recipe for Staining Oak a Green 
,, doen We per ГЕ 
Refrigerating House, Small 
Refrigerator Insulation, Leonard, 
Jan. xvii 

Register Building Contract, Fail 
ure to 


A ug. 
Бел Tile Borders for... Sept. xv 
Rehshing Attachment, Sash Mor- 
tiser ane. May xiv 
Relishing Machine, — Door and 
Blind Mortising and 
Remedy for & Cranky Door....... 
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Remodeled Stone and Вервес; 

Бевійепсе...................... 
Repairing Hat Rack.............. 68 

Repairs, Obstruction of Sidewalk 
Durin 

Replacing Old with New Flooring, 
67, 164 

Resawing Machine, New No. 6 
DADOS AA onera Oct. xvi 


Residence, Remodeled Stone and 
Shingled 
Retained Percentages not Subject 
to Garnishment ................ 
Reversible Rafter Templet........ 
Right to а Lien in Massachusetts. 216 
Rights of Purchaser of Effects of 
Insolvent Contractor........... 
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Rights of Sub-contractors to Me- 
chanics’ Liens.................. 
Rink, The Ottawa................ 
Rise in Wages in the United 10 
1 


Romans, Dining Rooms of the 
Greeks апӣ..................... 

Roof at Ridge and Hip, Finish for 
и ыды or dovere ЫЙЫ» 166 

Roof Bearings, Camber for Conical 186 


Hoof, ВГгабїп 2 117 
Roof Bracing, Method of......... 186 
Roof Fastener, Pew Metal...Feb. xiv 
Roof Framing 'Made Easy........ 272 
Roof Gutter, Belding's Orna- 
o Jan. xviii 
Roof, Hight of Chimney Above... 166 
005 of One-Story Cottage, Rais- ы 
Roo Plate, Turner's Metal.. .Feb. xvi 
Roof Plates, Turner's Flexible 
Flat Seam Metall J aly xvi 
Roof, Questions About a Porch... 286 
Roof, Truss for Self SUDORE 67 
Roof Truss for Shipping Shed.. . 118 
Roof Truss, Gothic. 165 


Roof Valley, Jahn's Perfect..Oct. xiv 
Roof Wanted, Durable..... 8 166 
Roofs, Preventing Leaks in Slate. 292 
Roofing, Aluminum.............. 182 
Association, 


Roofing Material, New German.. 
Roofing Material, Slate as........ 112 
Roofing, Slate F 
Roofing Tiles of Wood Pulp 
Roofs, Asphalt for Flat........... 
Roofs, Condensation Under Iron.. 911 
Roofs for Greenhouses, Glass.... 157 
Roofs of Different Pitches, Cornice 
PPV 8, 185 
Roller Bearing Steel Door nS 
ct. 
Rose Design for Wood Carving. 
Rosewood Stains, Walnut and.. 
Rotary Shackle Automatic Padlock 
Jan. xvii 
Round Tower, Kerfing for........ 
Round Tower, Weather Boarding. 96 
Rule, Combination Boxwood..Nov. xii 
Rule for Fi uring the Breaking 


Strain of P 285 
Rule for Finding the Diameters of 

Cone Pulley sss 286 
Rule for Ker fing 38 
Rule, Spirit Plumb............... 92 
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Lumber?............ . 267 
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Workingman's Home, Design for. 65 
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JANUARY, 1896. 
Lessons for the New Year. 


At no season of the year is the mind of the careless 
business man more fully stored with information than at 
present. Those who do not make it a point to keep a cor- 
rect record of the time and material expended on a given 
work and have no original estimate of the cost with 
which to compare it, can at this time of the year draw 
from their memory information which has been stamped 
upon it forcibly by circumstances, and can, if they will, 
systematize this information so that they can readily see 
where they have been their own worst competitor. It is 
well known that when some contractors are to bid on work 
they inquire against whom they are to bid, and in some 
cases they have refused to bid, with the remark that some 
. of the bidders do not estimate cost, but simply guess. In 
other cases, where contractors have met in going over 
specifications, they recognized that while the competition 
would be sharp, they did not fear it, but enjoyed the pros- 
pect of bidding in competition with men who were known 
to be most careful in computing the cost of all details and 
making a careful estimate of the amount of labor required 
before submitting their bid. Some contractors report 
that in the early part of the year they were doing & very 
small business, because the ruling prices for their work 
were below what they considered a safe business figure, 
and they declined to enter the field, believing that later 
they could be well occupied at good figures. It takes no 
little courage to make such a stand, but they found that 
later in the season, when the inconsiderate bidders had all 
the business they could handle, there was yet sufficient 
business to be given out to afford them а very satis- 
factory trade, and at prices which were profitable. Those 
men who have not had as profitable а year as they had 
hoped for can lay a very sure foundation for success in 
beignning the new year by calculating carefully the cost 
of all work which they are called upon to do, and if they 
cannot figure a profit for themselves it is useless to fill 
their shop with work. 


New York State Association. 


The first State Association of Builders was recently 
established in New York, the meeting for permanent 
organization being held in this city on December 11, dele- 
gates being present from exchanges in Batavia, Brooklyn, 
Buffalo, New York City, Rochester and Utica. 'The ob- 
jects of the association have already been stated in these 
columns, and the intelligent and enthusiastic appreciation 
shown by the delegates of the value of the work possible 
to such an organization, augurs well for the results to be 
accomplished. The advantages for efficient service in a 
delegate body of this character, whose voice is the expres- 
sion of the united opinion of business men in various parts 
of the State, are manifest, and will inevitably bear the 
weight and dignity desired not only because of its nature, 
but because the administration of its affairs has been 
placed in the hands of the best representatives of the craft 
in the State. The builders of New York State are deserv- 
ing of credit for the effective manner in which they have 


Google 


grasped the situation, and for the excellent example they 
have set their brethren in other States 


Building Strikes. 


About the middle of the month, an abrupt period was 
put to the strike of the housesmiths, employed by two 
large firms engaged in iron construction in New York 
City. It ended in complete failure of the men, who re- 
turned to work without gaining any important advantage, 
while, on tbe other hand, they lost several weeks' wages. 
The men went out against their wills, it was suid, because 
they were ordered to do so by the officers of the House- 
smiths'Union. These men took the serious step of ordering & 
strike and crippling a large amount of important building 
work solely with the view of coercing the employers into 
u recognition of their union. The workmen were forced 
to give up employment with which they were satisfied 
and lose the wages which they needed for themselves and 
their families, with the added risk of being without em- 
ployment throughout the winter, in order to satisfy the 
impulse of the union officials. The men, however, tiring 
of inaction and seeing the futility of the strike, went back 


voluntarily to their work, choosing rather the risk of sac- 
rificing their union than of being kept out of work at a 


time when they had special need of the money which em- 
ployment brought them. 


Portable Electric Motors in the Shop. 


The employment of electric motors, so arranged that 
they may be readily moved from point to pointin the 
shop, as occasion may demand their services, is spreading 
with considerable rapidity. By this method the power is 
conveyed without trouble to any desired locality, the neces- 
sary connections are quickly made, and, what is most 
essential, the results are eminently satisfactory in every 
respect. The plan is equally advantageous when viewed 
from the standpoint of economy, since there is an outlay 
only when the motor is in operation and is, presumably, 
performing some service. There are no idle parts to be 
kept in motion merely that they may be ready to oper- 
ate a tool when the work requires it. In a very large 
carpenter shop there is practically no limit to the 
range of application of the motor to duty of this char- 
acter. The conductors carrying the electric current can 
be placed permanently wherever this motor may possibly 
be needed and the devices for making the connections be 
installed. We recently found the motor used in this way 
in an establishment engaged in the building of heavy special 
and standard tools. The main shop is about 500 feet long 
by 70 feet wide, and at each side, extending the entire 
length, is a bay about 25 feet wide. The entire length of 
the central portion of the building is traversed by electric 
cranes. The electric conductors feeding the crane motors 
are tapped at the columns, where the necessary connecting 
devices are put in. Four portable electric motors ranging 
from 2 to 8 horse-power are in use. The smallest is ar- 
ranged for drilling and tapping, and is provided with all 
the attachments needed for securing it in working position 
on the picce to be drilled. This motor can be carried 
about the shop by hand. The larger motors are mounted 
upon heavy bases, and are geared down во as to drive a 
pulley at the speed of the main driving shaft. They also 
have, in the upper part of their frame, rings by means of 
which they may be lifted and moved by the traveling 
cranes, as required. The motors are what we may term 
self contained machines in every respect, and are furnished 
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with all the electrical devices necessary for their control 
and operation. For all work of an ordinary character the 
large motors are heavy enough to keep the driving belt 
sufficiently tight without their being secured to the floor; 
but when the maximum power is needed and they might 
slip, they are held in position by suitable braces. Aftera 
motor has been placed in position for driving any particu. 
lar machine the conducting wires are led to the nearest 
column, where connection is made with the wires leading 
from the conductors supplying the cranes. After this the 
motor is within most convenient reach of the operator, 
who always has it under perfect and easy control It is 
placed near the machine it drives, and occupies, in most 
cases, a floor space not valuable for other purposes. In 
some instances the motors are employed for driving coun- 
tershafts,whichintucn operate the machine. This is done 
only in those tools which, by reason of their design, could 
not be driven from the floor. The convenience of this 
equipment, and the ease and rapidity with which the 
motors can be moved and connected for working, can be 
best illustrated by the statement that in one day one of 
the large motors was used on three different machines in 
as many different locations. The time required to move 
and set up a motor is a very unimportant item in compar- 
ison with the advantages arising from its use in this way. 


The American Federation of Labor. 


The convention of the American Federation of Labor 
which recently closed a prolonged session in this city 
was remarkable for the judicious and moderate tone 
which, on the whole, characterized its deliberations, and 
for the conservative action taken in regard to the various 
matters discussed. There was an unusual absence of the 
sensational and spectacular features which have too often 
marked previous large gatherings of the representatives 
of labor. Efforts made by the socialistic element of the 
Federation to intrude their peculiar political and eco- 
nomic theories were effectually suppressed and a resolu- 
tion was adopted, by a vote of 1460 to 158, adding a 
declaration to the constitution that party politics should 
have no place in the Federation of Labor. Similarly, the 
discussions of the questions which came before the conven- 
tion were carried on in a temperate and dignified manner. 
The internal affairs of the Federation occupied much of 
the attention of the convention. Measures were taken to 
strengthen the union of its affiliated bodies and to solidify 
the alliance of labor. The movement for an eight-hour 
work day was approved and steps were taken looking to 
the organization of a national union to take in all un- 
skilled labor. A recommendation for the submission of 
all important questions to a direct vote of the people was 
the only quasi-political measure passed. Good sense 
and sound judgment were found in the speeches of most 
of the prominent labor leaders, and the proceedings of 
the convention generally were such as to command the 
respectful interest of the friends of labor of every class. 


— — 


. А well-known electrical autbority bas pointed out that 
itis now as easy and cheap to have an electric elevator 
in a private house asin a large office building. Stairs are 
literally а barbarism, he says, to which women frequently 
owe ill health and to which many delicate persons may at- 
tribute the deprivation of the full enjoyment of their 
homes. The cost of operating an electrical elevator in, say, 
а five-story house, making 50 or 60 trips every day, will not 
exceed $3 or $4 per month. The devices for operating these 
elevators have been во improved that an invalid or a child 
can manage them. The old lever arrangement can be dis- 
pensed with, and the elevator ascends or descends on the 
pressure of a button. It will stop only at each floor and 
will start only when the elevator door is closed. 
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Perfect Ventilation. 


A writer in the Syracuse Post makes the following ob- 
servation on the subject of ventilation: 

There are many fairly well educated persons who 
cannot understand that ventilation does not necessarily 
mean an open window or a draft of wind, and who 
would fancy themselves ill-provided with pure air even in 
the best ventilated rooms wherein these objectionable feat- 
ures were not certain evidence to eye and feeling that 
some pure outside air was entering. ‘The two ideas of 
wind and coolness form the whole of the public care or 
knowledge in regard to ventilation. There is also the in- 
cidental belief that foul air rises, and that there must be 
some means provided for letting it out. This idea takes 
concrete form in the little whirligigs seen in so many office 
windows and in the tendency toward opening windows at 
the top on general principles. The general belief and 
tradition i3 to make a hole somewhere in the upper part 
of the room, and then all foul odors, bad air and other im- 
proper things in the atmosphere will quietly and of their 
own accord and free will let themselves out. 

In these crude ideas we have practically all that the 
public knows or cares about ventilation. In the actual 
practice of the individual there is no intelligent apprecia- 
tion of pure air, nor can most people tell whether the air 
they breathe is fit for respiration. Even people belonging 
to the educated classes do not use the evidence of their 
senses in regard to the quality of the air in their houses. 

It is the duty of sanitary and ventilating engineers to 
educate the public up to a higher plane ав regards ventila- 
tion; and in order to do this ' there must be more general 
appreciation of the difference between pure and foul air 
from their own characteristics rather than from circum- 
stances which have nothing to do with the case.’ This 
means, of course, that attention must be given to methods 
for testing the quality of air in and of itself, without ref- 
erence to visible means of supplying it, or to its sensible 
effects upon the surface of the human body. ‘ When this 
educational work has been accomplished the field of the 
engineer who devotes himself exclusively to ventilation 
wil be the widest of any belonging to the engineering 
profession. oe 


Egyptian Bricks. 


Egyptian bricks were generally crude, mixed with 
straw and dried in the sun; kiln burnt bricks were occa- 
sionally used in foundations, quays, the raised terraces on 
which the towns were built, or in any situation where 
they would be exposed to frequent contact with water. 
The crude bricks were about 15 inches in length, 7 inches 
in breadth, and a little more than 5 inches in thickness. 
This simple material. says an English contemporary, was 
found to be peculiarly suitable to that dry, hot climate, 
where rain scarcely ever fell, and was further recom- 
mended by the ease and rapidity with which the brick could 
be made. The brick fields afforded abundant occupation for 
numerous laborers, and the demand was so great and the 
trade so profitable that the Egyptian Government took it 
into their own hands and considerably increased the 
revenue by this monopoly. In order to prevent unauthor- 
ized persons from engaging in this manufacture, a seal 
containing the name of the king or some other privileged 
person was stamped upon the bricks before they were 
dried; numerous bricks, thus stamped, have been found 
at Thebes and elsewhere. According to Vitruvius, crude 
bricks should only be manfuactured in spring or autumn, 
in order that they may dry slowly; those which are made 
in the heat of summer speedily dry outside, while the in- 
side remains moist; the brick thus becomes defective and 
easily gives way. He further observes that bricks ought 
to have been dried five years before they can be considered 
fit for use, and that their having been so should be certi- 
fied by a magistrate. If these rules originated with the 
ancient Egyptians, it is probable that the stamp before 
mentioned may also have been a warrant of the solidity of 
the bricks. 
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COTTAGE AT JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


HE residence of Mr. Lewis Williams, which we illustrate 
by means of one of the supplement plates and the 
engravings presented upon this and the pages which 

follow, was built at Johnstown, Pa., during the years 1891 
and 1892, taking the place of a home washed away by the 
great flood. The house has a frontage of 28 feet anda 
depth of 40 feet. There is under the entire building a 
cellar 7 feet 6 inches in the clear, the bottom of which, 
with the exception of the laundry and hall, is covered with 
8 inches of concrete. The laundry and hall have wood 
floors. The foundation walls to the top of the base course 
are of stone, 18 inches thick, above which to the top of 


In the second story, which is 9 feet in the clear, are 
four good bedrooms, with closets, and two closets in main 
hall. The bathroom is provided with 14-ounce copper tub 
and 14 x 17 inch oval wash bowl. The water closet, one 
of Henry Huber's Unique square top, is placed in a sepa- 
rate room. There are three bedrooms and closets finished 
off in the third story, which has ceilings 8 feet in' the 
clear. The third story is reached by a flight of box stairs 
placed over the main stairway. All stairways are built of 
clear white pine and with red oak railings. It will be 
noticed that all stairs have platforms and no straight 
flights or winders are used. 
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Front Elevation.—Scale, 4 Inch to the Foot. 


Cottage at Johnstown, Pa.—Grodavent Brothers, Architects, Denver, Colo. TT 


the first floor timbers they are of brick, 17 inches thick, 
continuing 9 inches thick to the wood sills. Jron bolts are 
built into the brick work to the bottom of the first floor 
joists for securing the 4 x 8 inch sills, which are bedded 
and bolted to the walls, the exterior of which are faced 
with pressed brick. 

In the cellar are storerooms, fuel and heater room, 
laundry and the necessary closets. In the laundry are two 
Yorkshire brown glazed washtubs provided with hot and 
cold water. On the first floor are staircase hall, parlor, 
dining room and kitchen. А large pantry connects with 
dining room and kitchen, and at the end of the pantry is a 
storeroom in which space is left for the refrigerator. A 
small china closet in dining room has communication with 
the storeroom, and drawers are placed below the china 
closet, on the dining room side. In the rear hall is a 
closet for coats, &c., and the stairways leading to the 
basement and to the second story. The latter stairs join 
the main stairs from the front hall on a common plat- 
form, and continue as a single flight to the second story. 


Goc gle 


There is a broad porch across the front of the house, 
and a rear porch which forms the covering to the outside 
cellar entrance. There is a second story balcony, reached 
from the second story hall at the rear, the hall being 
lighted by a sash door. 

The building is frame and constructed upon the wood 
sills, which are bolted to the foundation walls. The cor- 
ner posts are 6 x 8 inches; studs, 2 x 6 inches; first and 
second floor joists, 2 x 10 inches, and attic joists, 2 x 8 inches, 
all placed 16 inches on centers. The posts and outside 
studding are full length from sills to wall plates. The 
common rafters are 2 x 6 inches, and the hips and valleys 
2x8 inches. Inside studding is 2 x 4 inches, placed 16 
inches on centers. All inside and outside studding are 
doubled at the openings. Joists are doubled for headers 
and trimmers and under partitions. The front porch roof 
is covered with paper and tin, and all valleys and gutters 
are lined with tin, the latter being painted on the under- 
side before it is laid. Down spouts are of corrugated 
galvanized iron. The outside walls, including gables, are. 
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covered with square edge surfaced boards, and main walls 
with white pine clapboard, laid 4 inches to the weather. 
The window belts and gables are covered with white pine 
shingles, laid 4:7 inches to the weather, and with cut 
shingle belts. The main roof and rear balcony roof are 
covered with similar shingles. 

The first and second stories have double floors, the top 
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First Floor. 
Cottage at Johnstown, Pa.—Floor Plans.—Scale, 116 Inch to the Foot. 


one being of narrow white pine, which was not laid until the 
plastering was done. Georgia hard pine floors, quarter 
sawed, were laid in the kitchen, conservatory, pantry, 
storeroom and in the basement. The finish in the base- 
ment and attic is in white pine and painted. The finish in 
the first and second stories is of select clear white poplar, 
including all doors, and Durstine's sliding blinds, which 
are on all sliding windows. 

The wood work is stained to represent different kinds of 
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wood and varnished. The front door is grained to repre- 
sent oak. The exterior is painted three coats, and all 
shingles are dipped in Cabot's shingle stain. "There is an 
electric bell at the front door and a speaking tube from 
the second story to kitchen. The house is piped for gas. 
Russell & Erwin's bronze hardware is used for first and 
second stories. Bevel plate glass is used in the front door 


RETURN BEND CO!L 
$5 LINEAL FEET 1 PIPE 


BED ROOM 


COIL MADE Of MANIFOLOS 
AND RETURN BENDS 
60 LINEAL РЕЕТ 1 PIPE 


Second Floor. 


and double strength glass in windows. Screens are placed 
on all doors and windows at outside openings. 

The building is heated by low pressure hot water, a No. 
25 Richardson & Boynton Perfect heater being used. The 
Perfection radiators are employed, except in conservatory, 
second story hall and bathroom, where pipe coils are 
placed. The amount of radiation for each room is marked 
on the plans. The cellar plan shows the location of heater 
and run of pipes, separate runs being used for first and 
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Section and Elevation in Pantry, as Seen From the Dining Room. Scale, 36 Inch 
to the Foot. 
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Outside Elevation of Front Entrance Door.— 2 
Scale. % Inch to the Foot. — 


MAIN BASE 


"uL E Detail of Base.— 
: ARR M Scale, 8 Inches 


to the Foot. 


Details of Window Frames.—Scale, 114 
Inches to the Foot. 


Detail of Chair Rai and 
Cap of Wainscoting.— 
Scale, 8 Inches to Foot. 
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Elevation in Storeroom.—Scale, 36 Inch to the 
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Detail of Dining-Room Side of China Closet.— 
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Elevation of End Railing of Stairs.—Scale, 956 
Inch to the Foot. 
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Elevation in Storeroom, as seen from the 
Pantry.—Scale, 36 inch to the Foot. 


Detail of Head Casing on 
First Floor. — Scale, 8 
Inches to the Foot. 


Elevation of Main Stairs. —Scale, 36 Inch to the Foot. 


Miscellaneous Details of Cottage at Johnstown, Pa. 
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second stories. The pipes in the cellar are wrapped with 
hair felt and canvas. Air and quick opening controlling 
valves are placed on all radiators, the coils and radiators 
being bronze finished. A 20-gallon expansion tank is 
placed in the water closet room and with its circulation 
warms that room. A thermometer is placed on one of the 
flow mains near the heater. The system is connected with 
city water. The city water supply is also eonnected to the 
different plumbing fixtures and to the hot water kitchen 
boiler, hot water being supplied to the various fixtures 
requiring it. There are two 1!4-inch pipes which pass 
through the pantry warming it,and these with the heat 
from the kitchen fill all requirements. 

The drawings were prepared by Grodavent Brothers, 
architects, Denver, Colo., and the work was done under 
contracts, at the following prices, viz.: Construction, 
$4312, by Lloyd & Jones, Johnstown, Pa., and plumbing, 
$410.84, and water heating, $460, by John H. Waters & 
Bro., also of Johnstown, Pa. 


Peril to High Buildings in Chicago. 


A seven-story building in West Jackson street, Chicago, 
was recently condemned as dangerous on account of its 
gradual “settling.” Commenting on this, William Sooy 
Smith, one of the leading civil engineers of the West, re- 
marks that unless their foundations are strengthened a 
number of the Chicago sky-scraping buildings will even- 
tually become wrecks. “The material underlying the 
surface," he says, is clay, varying in consistency from 
firm to very soft at different points and different depths, 
these variations occurring often within the area covered 
by a single building. Its sustaining power during a short 
period of time, as determined by many tests that I have 
made, with actual loads, is 2500 pounds to 4000 pounds per 
square foot. It is the common practice of Chicago archi- 
tects to load the soil at the rate of 8000 pounds per square 
foot. Experience with heavy buildings shows that the 
initial settlement continues even where the pressure does 
not exceed the limits stated. Experience shows also that 
while initial settlements under a given load may be uni- 
form throughout the area covered by a building the pro- 
gressive ones may so differ eventually as to cause demorali- 
zation to the structure. 

Levels carefully taken on the Chicago Board ot Trade 
Building at short intervals during six years show that the 
average settlement was at the rate of m/ inch per month. 
The maximum total settlement was 16 inches and the 
minimum 814 inches. The difference, 714 inches, causes 
serious cracks and demoralization of the building, necessi- 
tating the repairs which have recently been made. The 
same difficulty is apparent to many of the tall, heavy build- 
ings of Chicago, and at their present rate of settlement 


A NOTABLE CHURCH 


HE most remarkable feat of house moving ever at- 
tempted, so far as now known, has recently been 
successfully accomplished in Chicago, Ill, where & 

large stone church with а high tower, all of the most 
massive construction, has been raised from its foundations 
and moved fifty feet, for the purpose of admitting more 
light into the rooms of an adjoining hotel. The Metropole 
Hotel stands on the corner of Michigan avenue and 
Twenty-third street, while the Immanuel Baptist Church 
formerly occupied an adjoining lot on Michigan avenue, 
but is now fifty feet distant, the owners of the hotel pay- 
ing for the entire cost of the removal and purchasing the 
intervening lot. 

In the removal of this structure а new system espe- 
cially devised for the purpose, was used in order to meet 
the peculiar difficulties to be overcome. 1% has been the 
custom hitherto in house moving to raise a structure from 
its foundations and then to displace the screws by the 
rollers and their necessary track. The reverse of this 
operation was followed in the case of Immanuel Church. 
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many of them, if their foundations are not strengthened, 
will, within a few years, be like the Government Building 
—total wrecks. ’’ 


Gigantic Chandelier. 


The great chandelier dome of the German Parliament 
Building, in Berlin, says an exchange, has recently been 
completed, and will now be put up in the place it is in- 
tended for. Artistically, as well as technically, it is of 
astonishing perfection, and represents the best efforts of 
the architect, sculptor, electrician and metal worker. It 
is constructed in the medisval ring shape, of which we 
stil find examples from the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies in some of the great monuments of that time. The 
ring candelabra, representing the ring of the walls of 
Jerusalem, the Heavenly City, with gates and towers as 
described in the Apocalypse, which can still be seen at 
the cathedral in Aix-la-Chapelle, is the nearest approach 
to a large ornamental candelabra, although it was placed 
there more than 700 years ago. 

From these models Architect Dedreaux has designed 
the great ornamental candelabra for the Parliament, 
which is not less than 26 feet in diameter. Its circumfer- 
ence is so large that a good sized dancing floor could be 
erected within the space covered by it. The colossal 
ring shows & wall crowned by turrets and porticos, with 
original ornaments, 12 massive gates piercing the wall. 
Within the doorway of each gate some famous German 
is represented by a life like statue. 

Around these walle and below them 120 incandescent 
lamps and 12 arc lights, mounted in suitable ornaments, 
furnish enough light for the great hall underneath. The 
roof is supported by four lateral girders, uniting under an 
ornamental canopy, which in turn is crowned by & col 
lossal crown of the German Empire. The weight of the 
whole candelabra is 86,000 pounds. 
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А good deal of criticism has been excited by a recent 
decision of the managers of the Sheffield Technical School, 
Sheffield, England, to admit to that school only studenta 
of British origin. It is understood that the decision was 
arrived at owing to the Japanese Government having 
made an spplication for the admission of some students 
of that nationality to the school. The action of the mana- 
gers is said to have been caused by а feeling which is 
abroad in Sheffield, that it would be inimical to the inter- 
ests of the various trades to give away too many trade 
secrets and the knowledge of certain processes to for. 
eigners. The decision, however, appears to indicate a 
somewhat narrow-minded and illiberal spirit, which it is 
hoped will not be followed by similiar schools in other 
quarters. 


MOVING OPERATION. 


Openings were made in the foundation and supporting 
beams were inserted, rails for the track were put in place, 
the rollers were put in position and the whole structure 
was then lifted by means of screws which were cut in 
under everything. The &ccompanying engravings show 
the manner in which the cribbing, supporting beams and 
the railroad tracks were arranged prior to making any 
attempt either to hoist the building from ita foundation or 
to starting toward its destination. Fig. 1 represents в 
plan view of the tower loading showing arrangement of 
the track; Fig. 2 а section through tower loading, looking 
toward the destination, while Fig. 8 gives в view of the 
tower loading and entrance bracing. One of the supple- 
mental plates forming a feature of this issue is a direct 
reproduction of a photograph of the church taken during 
the progress of the work. When the structure was put in 
motion it moved on a system of railroad tracks so arranged 
as to be perfectly level. In raising the structure with the 
supporting tracks about 1800 common screws were used 
and 250 86-ton screws. When ‘the building had been 
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HARVEY SHEELER, Movina CONTRACTOR. 
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raised from the foundation, timbers were built in around 
the screws so as to support the entire structure on a solid 
basis and preven't any rocking of the screws, which were 
thus left in position until after the removal was accom- 
plished. 

The size of the structure over all is 93 x 161 feet, and 
the hight is about 100 feet to the most elevated points of 
the gable. The approximate weight of the building is 6650 
tons, including the tower. The latter has a base 24 feet 
square, is 225 feet high and weighs approximately 1420 
tons. The most careful preparations were made in ad- 
vance to guard against any spreading of the walls under 
an irregular strain, and also to prevent any crushing of 
the arches over large windows and doors. Heavy timber 
braces were put in to support the large arches, and the 
main portions of the building were tied together by large 
rods connected with turn buckles. These rods varied in 
size according to their position. 


The largest used were 14 
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moved under linings made of Bessemer steel 3- inch thick 
by 12 inches wide, cut in 2-foot lengths. They were forged 
with a taper 2 inches long so as to permit the feeding in of 
the rollers. The linings were cushioned or bedded with 
heavy cardboard paper, the same as that used in making 
car wheels, so as to adjust themselves to any irregularity 
in the lining or the beams. The beams on which the 
structure directly rested were partly 10-inch, weighing up 
to 40 pounds per foot, and partly 15-inch, weighing up to 
80 pounds per foot, all specially rolled. The total quan- 
tity of steel placed under the building amounted to four- 
teen 25-ton cars. 

The method of moving the building was by the appli- 
cation of power to the rear, so that the structure was 
pushed forward in the direction in which it was toi go. 
This was effected in the following manner. Heavy chains 
were fastened under the building to the cribbing on 
which the whole structure rested. The chains were 
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Fig. 1.—Plan of Tower Loading, Showing Arrangement of Track. 


A Notable Church Moving Operation.- Holabird & Roche, Architects ; Harvey Sheeler, Contractor, Chicago, Ill. 


:nches in diameter and the smallest 11; inches. The care 
taken in even the smallest detail is shown in the construc- 
tion of these rods. The threaded ends were upset before 
the threads were cut, so that the thickness of the metal 
after being threaded was as great as in the body of the 
rods. Braces were put in around all the pillars support- 
ing the galleries in the audience chamber of the church 
and also in the Sunday school room supporting movable 
partitions. No chances were taken by the contractor in 
permitting any part of the building to shake or sway. 
About ten days were occupied in making the necessary 
preparations, bracing the church, putting in new founda- 
tion stones on the new location and arranging the crib- 
bing and the work under the church. The quantity of 
material used for this purpose was very large. Enough 60- 
pound steel rails were placed under the church to lay a 
railroad track 14 miles long. These rails were placed with 
from three to five on a track according to the load to be 
carried. On this track 1600 steel rollers were used, each 
25 inches long and 2 inches in diameter, these being made 
of special temper, corresponding in temper to that of the 
rails. They were rolled with a common iron finish in 
order to give them the necessary friction. These rollers 
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fastened at their other ends to heavy timbers;laid par- 
allel with the building. These timbers thus tmade a 
heel for the application of a screw. Five-ton screws were 
then placed between the ends of two timbers, one timber 
resting against the heel timber and the other resting 
against the beams immediately under the building. Sixty 
of these screws being placed in position, at a given signal 
a man at each screw gave a quarter turn withfa’crowbar, 
each quarter turn advancing the building about 4 of an 
inch. After the screw was spent the heel timber was, then 
moved up toward the building, the chains were fastened 
in a new place to take another hitch and the work pro- 
ceeded as before. In this way the same cribbing blocks 
which supported the building were used with which Но 
push. The pressure required to shove the building is esti- 
mated at 300 tons. No sliding was done, but the structure 
was rolled exclusively. 

The first movement of the church on the tracks was 
effected on the 20th of November; and the whole work 
was completed on the 27th. When the work was begun 
the tower stood 7 inches out of plumb, owing to the settle- 
ment of the foundations on the north side of the church. 
In the removal of the building the tower was straightened, 
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80 that in this respect a decided improvement was accom- 
plished in the appearance as well as the stability of the 
structure. The contractor was under heavy bonds not to 
injure any part of the building and also to replace any 
part of it, if by accident some of the masonry should have 
fallen. The removal was accomplished without the crack- 
ing}of any portion of the ceiling or walls, and the only 
repairing necessary was to restore the openings fmade"for 
the, passage of the tie rods. The method adopted worked 
so,satisfactorily that it is believed to have established a 
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who accomplished the real work of moving was Harvey 
Sheeler of 83 Washington street. The plans for removing 
the building and the general engineering work, which 
proved so highly successful and rendered this undertaking 
so great an achievement, were made by C. H. Rector, who 
is connected with Mr. Sheeler. The successful accom- 
plishment of this feat reflects the highest credit on all who 
were connected with the undertaking. By it two impor- 
tant questions in house moving have been settled. One is 
that it has been demonstrated practicably to move a large 
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Fig. 2.—Section Through Tower Loading, Looking South or Toward Destination. 
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Fig. 3.—View of Tower Loading and Entrance Bracing, Looking West. 


A Notable Church Moving Operation. 


new system for the removal of very large buildings. On 
this plan the removal of any edifice would be attempted 
by the same contractor, no matter how large. The asser- 
tion is made that even the removal of the great Audito- 
rium in Chicago could be accomplished without a particle 
of damage. This system has not been practicable until 
тезепё years, owing to the very high cost of material, 
especially the iron and steel required. 

The architects under whose supervision this work was 
:done are Holabird & Roche, Monadnock Block, Chicago, 
Il. The general work, such as excavation, building foun- 
„dations and underpinning, was done by W. A. & A. E. 
Wells, Chamber of Commerce Building. 'The contractor 
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open building with virtually no cross walls or heavy par- 
titions to bind the parts together. The other is thata 
concentrated load, as in the case of the tower weighing 
1420 tons on a 24-foot base, can be successfully handled. 
Immediately after the removal was accomplished the 
church authorities were so well pleased with the manner 
in which it had been done that they made another con- 


tract with Mr. Sheeler to raise the whole structure 5 feet 


6 inches to permit a full-sized basement to be built under 
it, requiring no bond for the satisfactory execution of the 
work. In thus raising the structure 150 men were em- 


ployed, using the screws already in position, and accom- 


plishing one foot per day. 
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WHAT BUILDERS ARE DOING. 


HE outlook for building in 1896 grows steadily more hopeful. 
Present indications point to a full resumption of the activity 
which {prevailed prior to 1893 in nearly all localities. Esti- 

mated statements from 17 large cities, not including New York 
City or Boston, show a total increase in amount of estimated invest- 
ment of nearly 50 per cent over 1894. 

No serious disturbance among the workmen in the building 
trades of the country has occurred during the past month and re- 
ports from various localities contain little that is menacing to future 
tranquility. 

Appleton, Wis. 


The first annual banquet of the Master Builders and Traders’ Ex- 
change was given at their rooms on the evening of Saturday, De- 
cember 14, more than 40 members and invited guests being present. 
The master of ceremonies was President William Wilson, who after 
justice had been done to the many good things provided made а 
short speech outlining the object and work of the exchange. Numer- 
ous toasts were proposed, among the speakers being Mayor Thomas 
H. W. Meyer, Henry Schneider, T. Pearson, August Knueppel, A. Н. 
Weickert. Ralph Pomeroy, Otto P. Schlafer. W. Н. Patterson and 
the Rev. John Faville. who as toast master contributed much to 
the general enjoyment of the evening. 

The Master Builders and Traders’ Exchange is a new organiza- 
tion in Appleton, being something less than а year old. The mem- 
bership of the exchange at present numbers 47, the officers being : 
President, William Wilson ; vice-president, W. S. Patterson; secre- 
tary, S. B. Belding, and treasurer, August Knueppel. 


Baltimore, Md. 

It is expected that the report of the Department of Building will 
8how а decrease in the amount of work done in Baltimore in 1805 as 
compared with 1894. Competiton has been unusually keen among 
the builders, and it is believed that the profits have been less in pro- 
portion to the work done than for a number of vears past. Theout- 
look for 1896 is still more or less uncertain and at present does not 
warrant the conclusion that the early spring will show much im- 
provement ; although the complexion of affairs may alter between 
now and then. Relations between employers and workmen are 
harmonious, with no indication of an unpleasant change. 

The Builders' Exchange reports а prosperous year, and is in good 
financial condition, much better than that which existed at the time 
ofits last annual report. But one failure in business among the 
members is reported, and the total membership has increased dur. 
ing the year. The erection of a building on one of the most desir- 
able business sites in the city has proved a profitable move, and has 
greatly strengthened the exchange, both among the members and 
in the eyes of the business men of Baltimore. 


Boston, Mass. 


In spite of the lateness of the season a large amount of work is 
under way, and contractors generally are busy. The total amount 
of building done in 1895 is believed to have been considerably in ex- 
cess of the amount donein 1894. The volume now under way exceeds 
that which usually prevails at this season. 

There is considerable agitation among the labor unions on the 
question of а universal work day of eight hours among all the build- 
ing trades. A league has been established to extend the effort be- 
yond the city, and to secure a uniform attempt throughout the 
State. The advisability of & general strike on May 1, in favor of an 
eight-hour day, in all branches of the business, is being considered. 

The history of the Master Builders' Association of Boston during 
the past year has not been marked with occurrences of great im- 
portance. The financial condition of the association has continued 
to improve as in former years. The exhibit of the treasurer at the 
annual meeting shows that the net result of thé year's business had 
increased the surplus-of the association from $51,000, as shown by the 
previous annual exhibit, to $57,000, a gain of $8000. The membership 
has been maintained at the same average that has existed during 
the past two or three years, and the usual] number of applicants for 
admittance are on the waiting list. Relations between employers 
апа workmen have been unusually free from disturbance, and there 
have been no strikes of serious importance during the past year. 
Early in 1895 the association extended to the Central Labor Union of 
Boston an invitation to discuss questions of mutual concern, and ata 
meeting held for the purpose, in the rooms of the exchange, Harry 
Lloyd presented the side of the workman and the secretary spoke 
for the employer. The meeting was most interesting and is the only 
сазе on record in Boston where such а meeting was held at the in- 
stance of the employers. 

During the year the association has formulated for the use of ita 
members two forms of estimate, one for use between the contract- 
or and the owner, and the other for use between general and sub- 
contractor. Both аге demonstrating their practicability by their 
steadily increasing use by the members. The association has taken 
active part with other commercial bodies in many efforts to improve 
the general welfare of the community. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Secretary J. C. Almendinger of the Buffalo Builders’ Association 
Exchange, speakingIof the condition of the building interests in his 
city, says : The amount of building done in Buffalo for the year 1806, 
estimating December, will be about $9,500,000, as compared with 
$5,300,000, for,1804. As,far?as class of buildings are concerned, resi- 
dences and;ordinary business places, the value of those constructed 
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in 1895, was about the same as for 1894. The principal increase for 
1895 comes from four large office buildings, the coet of which 
ranges from $500,000 to $1,500,000 each. I do not think Buffalo contract- 
ors did any more business in 1895 than in 1804, but the result for the 
year has been a large improvement by the erection of these large 
buildings in the business center of the city. Asa consequence, Buf- 
falo can this year for the first time be said to be up to date in office 
buildings. The outlook for 1896, I think, is good, and I believe that 
the building trades will have a prosperous season. As |to'strikes, 
the only serious one for the year was that of the plumbers and steam- 
fitters. This lasted through the entire summer; it was; for an in- 
crease of 50 cents per day in wages, and eight hours to constitute в 
day's work. A few of the mastors finally conceded this. I but the 
large majority held out and the strikors finally went back^to work 
on the same conditions as existed at the time the strike began. There 
have been several small strikes on account Of. various causes, such as 
the discharging of a union man, or the employment of a non-union 
laborer or mechanic. but none of them lasted over & day jor two. 
There is more or less agitation among the unions in regard to the 
matter of eight hoursa day, and I should not be surprised if between 
now and spring the matter will take some definite shape toward 
that end." 

Tke Builders’ Association Exchange has had an active year and 
has taken part in movements looking to public improvement. The 
condition of membership is reported as follows: Corporate mem- 
bers, 137; non-corporate, 63. Total membership, 200. Elected, 30; 
resigned and dropped, 29; net gain, 10; rejected, 2. The daily at- 
tendance of members on change averaged 56; an increase of 9. 

The Bureau of Building reports the estimated cost of buildings 
erected in 1894 to be $5,302,933, the number of permits being 2172, 
From January 1, 1895, to September 1, 1895. the estimated cost of 
buildings erected as per records of the Building Depratment was 
$7,289,125 ; being an increase of $2,000,000, for the first eight months 
of 1895, over the entire year 1494. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Reports from Chicago indicate that the building business is im- 
proving and that the coming spring will see a greater activity than 
has existed for several years past. Building operations, instead of 
falling off at the approach of winter, seemed to get. more active ав 
the cold season approached. It may be that they are hurrying up 
to get as much as possible done before the cold weather gets in. but 
as a matter of fact there are more buildings being started'and more 
work being done than there was six weeks ago. 

The Builders and Traders’ Exchange, in the best attended busi- 
ness meeting ever held, took action recently in regard to the pro- 
posed manner of letting contracts for school houses to be erected in 
the future by the Board of Education, and the following resolution 
was passed : 

Whereas, The Board of Education of the city of - 
sidering the propriety of letting contracts for buildin E eli 1988 
to a general contractor in one contract, for the entire building ; and 

hereas, The letting of contracts in the entirety is, in our judg: 
ment, detrimental to the individual interest of everv member of 
this exchange; апа, ор i 7 
ereas, The contractors and dealers in material f 
. m Vg rev ers ап лее this тара to. 2 
vidua es in the 3 
therefore, boit ва r of the general contractor : 
esolved, Tha e Builders and Traders' Exchange of 
respectfully recommend to the Board of Education that the letting 
of contracts for school buildings and all contracts under their super- 
mee should, in equity, be let to the various building trades in de- 


Another resolution presented, in which the Board of Education 
were petitioned that they still continue to take bids for their new 
school houses for the separate parts of the work, even if they also 
take them from general contractors for the entire building, and 
that they then let the contract to the lowest responsible bidder or 
combination of bidders, was after argument withdrawn as not be- 
ing the sense of the meeting. 

A committee composed of Henry Ebertshauser, John C. Thomp- 
son, James A. Miller, James A. Hogan and John Rawle Was &p- 
pointed to present the action of the Builders and Traders’ Exchange 
to the Board of Education. 

The present condition of affairs among the workmen as regards 
their relations with the employers is fairly tranquil, such disturb- 
ances as do exist being of little general importance. Agitation on 
the subject of a consolidation is going steadily on and promises to be 
in shape for action before long. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The feeling among the Cincinnati contractors, architects and 
builders is decidedly hopeful. Without exception there is a well de 
fined movement of activity in all lines. There is a certainty of sev- 
eral large business blocks going up in the spring. Suburban dwell- 
ings are going up all the time in Clifton, Mt. Auburn, Avondale and 
Walnut Hills. The city has done herself proud in a building way. 
and altogether the outlook is bright. In an interview on the Bitua- 
tion, H. E. Hannaford, one of the representative city architects, 
said : “ The people of Cincinnati are conservative in their habits of 
living and in their business as well. They are not prone to rush into a 
scheme of any kind without first carefully weighing the cost and the 


' probable outcome; hence speculative building, the art of erecting 


great structures with nothing more substantial than wind to back 
them, has never obtained in this city. As a consequence we have 
not built in advance of our wants. We have simply kept pace with 
our needs, and the improvements made are substantia) in character, 
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ample for all requirements, and, what is still better, they are paid 
for, and are all earning a fair dividend upon the investment. 

" To-day Cincinnati is suffering less from over building than any 
Other city in the country. 'Ihe builders of the city are, as а class, 
substantial business men who take a pride in their work, and it is 
safe to say that/there is no better building done in this country than 
is done in Cincinnati. The Buddensieck is unknown &mong them, 
and the substantial structures erected by them bear evidence, both 
in construction and finish, to their skill and honesty. 

" During the three years just past the building business, along 
with АП others, has felt the general depression, and very little large 
work has been!undertaken. As a consequence the cost of building 
has been low. Many persons have taken advantage of this state of 
affairs and. built homes for themselves, and a great many small houses 
have been erected in the suburbs. The outlook for the future is 
fullof promise. Projects that have been slumbering are now being 
revived, and the coming year wil doubtless see many of them car- 
ried out. There will be no ' boom,' because Cincinnati does not ap- 
prove of the word. but there wil be а steady апа healthy demand 
upon the time and talents of our architects and builders.” 


Lowell, Mass. 


The present condition of the building business in Lowell is re- 
ported as being good. The total amount of work done In 1805 is esti- 
mated to greatly exceed that of 1894. and in certain branches there 
was more work done than in any preceding year in the history of 
the city. Builders are looking forward to a busy year in 1996, and 
present indications point to an unusual amount of work at the be- 
ginning of the season. 

The relations between employers and workmen are very amicable 
and there is every prospect of an undisturbed year in 1896. 

The Master Builders’ Exchange reports a satisfactory year and 
that never before has it been held in such high esteem by the mem- 
bers, as an institution for their benefit and protection. Efforts to 
improve the conduct of the building business have met with good 
support by the most of the members. with the purpose of bring- 
ing it to a high standard, both as to'probity and skill, and the results 
have been that the public recognize the fact that to obtain superior 
work they must employ some member of the exchange. The uni- 
form contract has been adopted by the leading architects of the city. 
Arbitration, trade schools, apprenticeship system, ownership of 
building, have received their share of attention and must in time 
result to the benofit of the exchange. The latter has always had a 
'change hour, and the most of the members strictly adhere to 
that time. One or two separate trades are connected with the ex- 
change, and the results have been such that it is likely that all 
branches of building business will have separate organization within 
the exchange in the near future. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

The situation among the building interests of Milwaukee has 
improved greatly during the past few months; and it is now esti- 
mated by competent authorities that the total amount of work done 
in 1805 will exceed that of 1804 by nearly one-fourth. The following 
list comprises the most of the large work now on hand, in addition 
to which the usual amount of small building is being carried оп; 
and from which it will be seen that, together with new work pro- 
jected, the outlook for 1890 is very promising : 


Uhlein Bro. ТТЕ DU Sur ies $350,000 
Schlitz, Palm Garden. . 4„„%õ 75.000 
Pabst Brew. Company, elevator... nm 10,000 
Library and Museum Building 500,000 
Kieckhefer Bros., factor V .. 125.000 
The Government Bulldin g. 3 q . 1,000,000 
Masonic Temple „„ emt 65,000 
Ivanhoe Commandry Building 50.000 
Fred. Andre, flats. roni 


Ы ell, flats sesoses eeesereseereereenerererorer sereereee 25, 
Q'Donn 95 


Roundy & Peckam Building. 000 
West Side High School Building. 80,000 
Tenth Ward School. 40.000 
Flankington Bulldinn gg.. 800,000 
Ninth Ward School. „ 40,000 
Thirteenth Ward Schooll .... 25.000 
E. H. Cawker, Estate.. Eyed 


Bohemian Turn Hall l temm 


As а comparison of the amount of building done in the city dur- 
ing the past five years, the following totals are given : 


1890... e> 83.552.095 188 ·•ĩüſt½ .... $4,150,438 
ГОНИО 5.084.381 | 18 oesesesopeeo. 3,658, 
1888........ enn ft 5,319,457 | 1896 (approximately) 4.235.289 


The present relations between employers and workmen are such 
as to lead to the belief that there will be little or no trouble in this 
direction during the coming season ; at least in the earlier part of 
the year. 

The Builders and Traders’ Exchange reports that it has held its 
own during the year, and has been active in furthering projects for 
the benefit of its members and the building interests of the city 
generally. 

During the summer the City Council, the Building Inspector and 
a committee from the exchange formulated a new building ordi- 
nance, which is well approved by all. Several cases of difference be- 
tween builders, in various relationships of their business have been 
. settled by the Arbitration Committee of the exchange, and the wis- 
dom of such a course is being constantly and more widely recog- 
nized. 

Last January the exchange decided to open a permanent exhibit 
of builders’ supplies and material, and for that purpose set apart the 
second floor in their fire proof buiding. The cost for wall, floor or 
platform space is $2.50 per square foot per annum. At the present 
time there are 35 exhibits in place. The exchange has adopted the 
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following recommendations made by the National Association of 
Builders: Code of practice, arbitration, uniform contract, owner- 
ship of building, uniform form of proposal; and they have come 
into general use. 

New York City. N. Y. 


The strike of the housesmiths noted in the last issue continued 
for about three weeks, during which time several attempts were 
made to bring about negotiations for a settlement between the em- 
ployers and the strikers. but without success. After a time the 
architectural iron concerns against whom the strike was inaugu- 
rated succeeded in securing men to take the places of the strikers so 
that, eventually, work went on with about the normal force. On the 
evening of December 12 the Executive Committee of the House 
smiths and Bridgemen's Union held a meeting at which the follow. 
ing information was sent out: 

The strike of the Housesmiths and Bridgemen's Union has been 
settled satisfactorily. All union men on strike are ordered to re- 
port for work on or after 12 o'clock Friday, December 18. 

J. B. & J. M. Cornell's employees are to report at the office of 
the company, Twenty-sixth street and Eleventh avenue. Milliken 
Brothers' cal re are to report at the jobs from which they came. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 

During the month there were minor disturbances of a sympa- 
thetic character, but they were not important in their results. 
The long strike of the Amalgamated Society of Plumbers and Gas 
Fitters was settled on December 7, through the efforts of a com- 
mittee of three appointed by the Master Builders“ Association. The 
settlement provides that 11 men in the employ of Rossman & 
Bracken, master plumbers, pay a fine of $50 each and two othersa 
fine of $100 each, and all the men employed by the firm join the 
union. There were sympathetic strikes against the firm, but on the 
settlement of the difficulty all the men involved returned to work. 
The strikes against the firm were the outcome of the general strike 
of the Electrical Workers a year ago, and the sympathetic strikes 
which followed it. The employees fined were plumbers who worked 
on buildings on which strikes were ordered. 

About the middle of the month a meeting was held under the di- 
rection of the District Council of the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters, for the purpose of harmonizing interests among the rival 
carpenters’ unions in the city. 

The principal unions besides the Brotherhood are the Progress- 
ive Carpenters, the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Join- 
ers, and the United Order of American Carpenters and Joiners. 

The strike of 1000 steam fitters and helpers belonging to the En 
terprise Association of Steam Fitters and the Progress Association 
of Steam Fitters’ Helpers, which began over a month ago, was 
settled on December 19, after conferences, which lasted the greater 
part of two days, had been held between representatives of the men 
and of the employers. Mutual concessions were made, and it was 
decided by representatives of both sides in the controversy that the 
details of the settlement should not be made public. 


Omaha, Neb. 


The almost total failure of crops and continued financial depres- 

sion are the causes to which the dullness of building interests in 
Omaha is attributed. Building is reported as being at a standstill, 
when compared with some of the more prosperous years of the past. 
Union wages are asked by the workmen in all cases, but work has 
been so scarce that the men have been glad to work for what they 
could get. The desire for work has been so great that the eight-hour 
law has been practically а dead letter for some time ; the men work- 
ing as many hours as the employers desired. The only ones holding 
out for time and money have been the brick masons, who, if they 
work in Omaha, insist on getting eight hours' work and 50 cents per 
hour, but should they go out of the city, they are willing to take less, 
and work:ten hours. 
-- Local contractors have had to compete with bidders from out of 
the city, who are able to underestimate them and have been doing 
work at a price that would leave no profit for an exchange contract- 
or. Many small contractors also take work at prices that leave 
them barely wages, and frequently their bondsmen are called on to 
complete their contracts. Members of the Bricklayers’ Union have 
taken work &s contractors and have been permitted to pay less than 
the union wages. When these latter complete their jobs they are 
received back into the union, and the contractors have therefore 
been unable to prevent unfair discrimination by the union, which 
forces them to pay the union scale of wages in all cases, while per- 
mitting the conditions cited. 

The Builders and Traders' Exchange is making a steady fight 
in behalf of better conditions, and is with difficulty holding its own 
against adverse circumstances. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


The past year has been one of unusual prosperity in the building 
trades in Philadelphia. The total estimated cost of buildings for 
which permits were granted from January 1 to October 1 reached 
very nearly $24,000,000, the figures exceeding those of the full years 
1803 and 1594, and giving promise. with three full months to be re- 
ported of rivaling 1890, when the figures reached $20,000,000, which 
is regarded in building circles as the“ boom year. 

There has been almost entire freedom from labor disturbances 

during-the year and no change in the present relations between em- 
ployers and workmen is indicated. 

The Board of Directors of the Master Builders' Exchange recently 
appointed John 8. Stevens, Stacy Reeves, William B. Irvine, John В. 
Wiggins and William Harkness a committee to take into considera- 
tion the expediency of forming a State association, ав recom- 
mended by the National Association of Master Buildera, at its ses- 
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sion in Baltimore. There are local societies in Pittsburgh, Harris- 
burg, Scranton, Wilkes-Barre and possibly other places and it is 
thought that if these bmaller societies were brought into affiliation 
with the exchange of Philadelphia, and thus with the national body, 
the influence of all would be largely increased and much good would 
result to the building trade and its allied interests, as well as to the 
individuals of the State and local organizations. The committee 
will look into the whole question from every standpoint, and report 
what societies are in the State and the prospects of getting their 
affiliation with the State and National exchanges. 

The exchange held a special meeting on November 2 to consider 
the needs of Philadelphia harbor and the water ways between it and 
the deep sea. The subject was discussed by several members and a 
set of resolutions adopted favoring the appropriation by Congress of 
money enough to meet the needs of Philadelphia’s commerce and 
shipping. A special committee of five consisting of Murrell Dob- 
bins, Franklin M. Harris, John S. Stevens, W. S. P. Shields and J. J. 
Ryan was appointed with instructions to urge the Pennsylvania 
Representatives in Congress to take action in the matter. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The following from the Pittsburgh Telegraph shows the condi- 
tion of building interests in that city. Building Inspector Hoff- 
man, in speaking of the boom, said: " The Twenty-second Ward 
seems to be the Mecca for builders now. Since that territory has 
deen opened up by the electric roads there has been a boom in build- 
ing, and there is no telling where it will end. There is no better 
evidence of returning prosperity than the number of building per- 
mits being taken out. І have noticed that in the past few months 
most of the permits have been taken out by business men, which 
shows that business is picking up all over the city. When business 
8 good the merchants start to build. The building boom is on now, 
and there is no telling where it will end. There should be lots of 
work for the mechanics the coming year. Already enough permits 
have been taken out to demonstrate that there will be plenty of 
work next year for all kinds of workmen. The past few years the 
building business has practically been at a standstill. There werea 
number of large office buildings erected, but very few dwellings. 
When the business in dwellings increases it is a sure sign of return- 
ing prosperity. From present indications it looks as if next year 
will be one of great prosperity in this city." 

At the last monthly meeting of the Builders’ Exchange, the fol- 
lowing nominations of officers for 1890 were made: President, 
Samuel A. Steel; vice-presidents (two to elect). R. C. Miller, W. T. 
Powell Matt Mawhinney; directors (twelve to elect), Adam 
Wilson, Samuel Francies, W. R. Stoughton, R. C. Miller, H. K. 
Barnes, R. M. Morris, G. 8. Fulmer, T. J. Hamilton, John 8. Elliot, 
E. В. Cluley, James Hay, J. J. Munn, 8. C. Martin, Tom Marshall 
A. Rasner, J. F. Bruggeman. J. P. Knox, A. A. Hersperger, A. Steh- 
ley, Н. L. Krensler. M. Mawhinney. The election occurs January 2. 


Providence. R. I. 


Secretary Wm. F. Cady of the Builders and Traders’ Exchange 
of Providence reports that the building business in his city has 
never been in better condition than it is at present. The past year 
has been one of unusual activity and in spite of close competition it 
is generally conceded that the season has not been unprofitable to 
the builders. The majority of the contractors have been busy dur- 
ing the entire season, and are still at work closing in for the winter. 
The new buildings erected during the year comprise a number of 
fine business buildings, public buildings, manufactories, tenements 
and residences and the whole make a material improvement in the 
growth of the city. Many of the larger contracts are still under 
way and will, together with new work in sight, assure plenty to do 
in the early spring. The Inspector of Buildings is authority for 
the estimated statement that the total of work done in 1896 will ex- 
ceed that in 1893, which up to that time was the banner year in the 
history of the city's building. 

The condition of affairs between employers and employees has 
been pleasant throughout the year. Hours and wages have been 
satisfactory and little evidence of discontent has appeared. A good 
class of workmen have been given steady employment throughout 
the year. 

The Builders and Traders’ Exchange remains in about the same 
condition as at last report. the membership varying but little: a 
few vacancies caused by death, removal and resignation being 
speedily filled by new members and the work goes quietly on. The 
exchange is highly prized by its members, who take advantage of 
the facilities offered, and is of invaluable benefit to the builders and 
contractors and to the general public in the furtherance of the build- 
ing business. It holds a firm place in the interests of the city and has 
its influence in molding public opinion. The standard of member- 
ship is sustained by watching wellthe entrance door. Any one wish- 
ing to become a member must sign a proposition for membership 
on which is & recommendation which must be signed by some repu- 
table person known to the committee; the name is then posted in a 
conspicuous place in the exchange room for at least five days before 
presenting to the committee, who elect by a close ballot, a majority 
electing. This method brings the candidate before the whole ex- 
change for canvass, and any one who knows anything about the per- 
son is expected to communicate the same to the secretary, who in 
turn presents the same to the committee. This plan has worked 
well and the membership has been kept at a good standard, the ex- 
change being composed at the present time of the best element in 
the building trades. 

The apprenticeship system is much the same as has prevailed for 
some years, the carpenters, masons, plumbers, painters and plas- 
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terers taking boys, paying them small wages for the first year. with 
an increase from year to year, for say three years, no papers being 
passed to bind them. If the parties are honest this works well, but 
the fact is, many after working for a time get uneasy and imagine 
they have learned it all, so they leave their employer and seek new 
fields and let themselves for journeymen. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


The year 1895 among the builders of Rochester has been fairly 
satisfactory in point of work done, and present indications seem to 
promise a good year in 1896. There has been an almost entire free- 
dom of friction between employers and workmen, and nothing ap- 
pears at present to indicate a change. 

The Builders and Building Supply Dealers’ Exchange is in good 
condition and is steadily gaining ground as one of the solid institu- 
tions of the city. The exchange was represented at the formation 
of the New York State Association of Builders in New York City 
by J. J. L. Friederich. John Luther and F. P. Stallman. 


St. Louls, Mo. 


From Secretary Richard Walsh of the Builders’ Exchange of St. 
Louis comes the statement that the amount of building done in St. 
Louis in 1895 will greatly exceed the amount done in 1894. The pres- 
ent condition of the building business is remarkably good for this 
season of the year, many of the large contracts undertaken in the 
early part of the season being far from completed. 

The present state of affairs between employers is harmonious and. 
promises to remain unchanged for some time. 

The Builders’ Exchange is reported as being in excellent condition 
and has, during the past year, taken an active part in commercial 
and industrial interests, having on all occasions been represented in 
conventions and other places where matters were being brought 
forward to advance the business interests of the community, and in 
this way the exchange has been brought to the front, and now 
stands both by national reputation as well as locally one of the lead- 
ing industrial exchanges in the country. In ‘his annual report the 
secretary says: "Our president attended the launching of the new 
steamship ‘St. Louis’ in Philadelphia last N ovember, he being one 
of the committee from this city to be present on that occasion. The 
social features of our exchange for 1894 and 1895 were a grand suc- 
cess. In the first place our annual dinner on election day has been 
the occasion of а reunion of our members, bringing them together 
socially to enjoy а pleasant repast and a good smoke and to cast 
their ballot for their favorite candidates. Then again our annual 
steamboat excursion has been a grand success, bringing the mem- 
bers, their friends and families together to spend a pleasant day on 
the river free from the cares and turmoils of a busy life. The money 
appropriated by the exchange for occasions of this kind for our mem 
bers, in my estimation, is money well spent. During the past year 


we have had many prominent and distinguished visitors on the floor 
of the exchange." 


Wilmington, Del. 


The builders of Wilmington have passed a quiet year and are now 
looking forward to 1896 with a more hopeful view. There has been 
little or no disturbance between employers and workmen, and every- 
thing is quiet as regards their present relations. 

The Builders' Exchange reports that it has felt the general de- 
pression of the year, but that it is improving as an organization and 
is being increasingly recognized as an association capable of dealing 
intelligently and effectively with the important questions arising in 
the building business of the city. The exchange has succeeded dur- 
ing the year in preventing unjust legislation in relation to the 
plumbing laws of the State; and in securing the election of one of 
its members as Building Inspector of the city. 

The past three years have shown а steady decrease in the 
amount of building done in Wilmington. In 1998 а total of 663 per- 
mits showed a valuation of $848,372, which was a marked decrease 
from 1802. In 1894 there were 411 permits representing an expendi- 
ture of $693,276, and it is believed that the showing for 1895 will be 
still smaller. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Building interests in Worcester are reported by Secretary Chas. 
C. Brown of the Builders' Exchange as being in only fair condition. 
Permits from the Inspector's office show an Increase for new build- 
ings of 18 over 1894, and for repairs, alterations, &c., an increase of 
66. The estimated total expenditure for building during 1806 is 
31,300,000. an increase of $1,000,000 over the total of 1894. The out- 
look for 1896 is good, many new buildings being already projected 
and a large number of repairs to the fronts of buildings oh the 
principal streets being proposed. 

Everything is reported quiet and harmonious among employers 
and workmen. 

The Builders’ Exchange}is in good financial condition, and has 
made a small gain in membership, now numbering 82, with one ap- 
plication on the table. In admitting members, the character and 
general habits of the applicant are taken into consideration, and it 
is hoped in this way to increase the numbers and maintain the re- 
quired standard of quality at the same time. Every member is re- 
quested to act as a soliciting committee, and many applications are 
secured inthis manner. The outlook at the present time is for a 
further gain in membership the coming year. The exchange, dur- 
ing the summer, has offered to supply the local architects with uni- 
form contract blanks, free of cost, and in this way has greatly in 
creased the use of the form. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Building a Tool Chest, 

From A. G. P., Winchendon, Mass.—I have taken Car- 
pentry and Building for the last three years, and although 
I am not a carpenter I feel that I obtain my money’s 
worth out of it every year. I have been interested in the 
matter of tool chests and have had the same difficulty 
which F. A. B." mentions in the March number. I 
could find nothing which was just what I wanted. I in- 
close sketches of a chest which I have just built for my 
own use. It is 30 inches long, 19 inches wide and 18 
inches deep, inside measurement. In Fig. 1, which repre- 
sents an end section, А is a saw tray 6} inches deep and 4% 
inches wide extending the full length of the chest. It is 
made to hold three saws and a level. The square is placed 
on the back side of the chest in the saw till. the tongue 
running through into the lower portion of the chest, as 
indicated by the dotted lines in Fig. 2. The drawer B is 
divided into 16 compartments for nails. Two small 
trays slide into this large drawer, each being about 14 
einches deep and containing eight compartments each. 
This drawer might be placed at the bottom of the chest, 
occupying the position of drawer D. The drawers C and 
D are intended for small tools such as bits, scratch gauges 
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Fig. 1.—Vertical Cross Section of“ A. G. P.'s“ Tool Chest. 


whether the beam is supported on its side, as represented 
in Fig. 2, or with one of its diagonals vertical, as repre- 
sented in Fig. 1, provided the beam is square. If in the 
position shown in Fig. 1 there will be a tendency to split 
the post at A, and in order to prevent this a bolt should 
be inserted an inch or two below that point. With regard 
to the second question, I may say that two plates on each 
side of the center will prove stronger than a single center 
plate, and for maximum carrying capacity the two plates 
should divide the span into three equal parts. 


The Wooden Truss Discussion, 

From H. D., New York City.—In the December issue 
of the paper I notice a communication from C. A. P." 
of Omaha, Neb., to which I feel called upon to reply, as 
his remarks allude to a certain truss, a sketch of which I 
contributed to the May issue of the paper. My critic 
charges that a singular error has been made in the design; 
that no mention of it has appeared in the Correspondence 
department, and that the error would prove fatal if it 
occurred in actual practice. He also refers to the inclined 
members as counter braces and as being powerless without 
main braces. To support his criticism he sends a cor- 
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STRIP FOR -CHISELS 


Fig. 2.—Vertical Longitudinal Section of Chest. 


Building a Tool Chest.—Sectional Views of Chest Made by “А. G. P." 


and any other tools not over 3 inches in hight. These 
drawers slide on strips fastened securely to the end of the 
chest, the lower strip being 1 inch thick, the second strip 
34 inch thick and the last strip !4 inch thick. Referring 
again to Fig. 1, E is a space for chisels extending the 
length of the chest on the front side; F is & space for 
planes, while G can be used for any tools which are not 
hurt by mixing them up. The chest was made for a per- 
son who likes to have a place in which to keep everything 
for a small job. 


Proportions of Cupolas. 
From J. D., Chester, Conn. —Will some reader of the 
paper give me a rule for determining the proportions of a 
cupola to a building so as to give a good appearance? 


Design for a Sectional Photograph Gallery. 

From G. O. G., Lorain, Ohio.—I would like to ask 
some of the readers of the paper for a floor plan and eleva. 
tion showing the location of the skylight in one of those 
photograph galleries which are built in sections to be 
taken apart and moved from one place to another without 
much trouble. If some of my brother chips who have had 
experience in this direction will kindly contribute the 
plans with a brief description, I am sure that the matter 
will prove interesting to many others as well as myself. 


Strength of Beams, 

From C. A. P., Omaha, Neb.—Replying to the ques- 
tions of ‘‘C. B.," Norfolk, Va., in the December issue, 
page 318, in reference to the strength of beams in the two 
positions shown, I wish to say it makes no difference 
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rected sketch. With the editor's permission, I will reply 
to the correspondent's remarks, after which I shonld like 
to hear from other readers as to their opinions in this mat- 
ter. Inthe first place, no mention was made of an error 
because none existed, unless the correspondent considers. 
it an error to mark the verticals as **rods." I would ask 
if there is any rational objection to using a vertical as a 
tension member? І have never heard of any. The corre- 
spondent states that if the rods are tension members the 
diagonals must be intended for compression. In this I 
agree with him perfectly; for who ever heard of a rod 
being used for any other purpose than a tie and a strut for 
anything else than compression. In regard to the struts 
being inclined the wrong way I would state that there is 
no rule, of which I am aware, which says that the struts 
shall be inclined only in a certain direction. When the 
design was made special care was taken to arrange the 
members to the best advantage both in regard to strength 
and economy of construction. By inclining the struts, as 
shown, I obtain a very substantial connection at B—in 
fact, а more rigid connection, I think, than is shown in the 
sketch of C. A. P., as that joint is one of the most im- 
portant in the entire structure. By inclining the struts as 
I have shown them they are much shorter than if inclined 
the other way. and this in compression members is very 
desirable, as the shorter a timber the greater the weight 
it will bear. If my braces are only counter braces and 
are powerless without main braces, what shall we call the 
braces introduced in the sketch of the correspondent named? 
If they are main braces, where are the counnter braces ? 
With the exception of the braces the two trusses are iden- 
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tical in all respects. The truss, being intended for a roof 
support, is loaded on top. By inclining the members as 
shown in the May issue I place them nearly normal to the 
main rafter, which, if unsupported, would deflect in that 
direction. By this means the structure is capable of with- 
standing distortion far better, in my opinion, than the 
sketch shown by C. A. P." A little discussion of this 
subject would prove beneficial as well as instructive to 
readers generally, and I hope they will take up the matter 
and furnish the editor with their views for publication. 


Cornice Construction, 

From J. C. W., Pine Hill, Pa.—As I have been a con- 
stant reader of Carpentry and Building for some years I 
take great interest in it, especially the Correspondence 
department, and I would not like to do without it. I find 
it is improving and I believe it is our duty to circulate it 
as much as we can. I know I was the first subscriber 
from this post office, and now we have a club list from 
the place, во you will see I have not kept all the good 
things to myself. I forward herewith for publication 
some cornice details showing the method of placing the 
rafters on joists and plates. Now I do not wish it under- 
stood that I am finding fault with other details pertaining 
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Fig. 1.—Form of Construction Regarded as 
the Most Convenient by J. C. W.“ 


STUDDING 


Fig. 2.—A Different Form of Construction. 
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the rafters 2 feet on centers, which certainly cannot make 
а good job, according to.my notion. Again, if the 
attic is to be floored it cannot be made very tight 
at the rafters and cornice. In order to make a good 
job out of this each rafter should be spiked along- 
side of each joist. Referring again to Fig. 1 I would say 
that the top joist must be the width of the cornice at each 
end longer. After the joists are in place line and saw off. 
After the rafters are up hold a straight edge or square on 
top of the rafter, mark along the side of the joist, and cut 
off the corner of the joist the same pitch as the rafter, as 
indicated by the dotted lines. On large buildings a 2-inch 
rafter plate can be used and let in 1 inch. as indicated in 
the sketch by the dotted lines. The rafter can then be 
placed at will In Fig. 8 is shown the method I employ 
on a solid plate such as barns, &c. If a cornice is desired 
I nail a board alongside of the rafter to which to nail the 
cornice as indicated by the dotted lines. I would like to 
see published the opinions of others concerning matters of 
this kind. 


Finding the Lengths of Belts. 


From Tramp, Boulder, Col.—In answer to J. M. 
B.“ of Monroeton, Pa., allow me to offer the following as 


Fig. 3.—Method Employed in Connection 
With Barns. 


Cornice Construction.—Sketches Contributed by J. С. W.” 


to the same thing, but the sketches are sent for such inter- 
est as they may possess for other readers. In Fig. 1 is 
represented what we will consider our subject. I think 
this arrangément is by far the most convenient, for vari- 
ous reasons. One is that it keeps the cornice up where it 
belongs and away from the window heads. Suppose. for 
example, we have a window with two panes in each sash, 
28 inches, above each other, or 56 inches—that is, 4 feet 8 
inches. Now, the outside sill, 2 inches, and the head over 
all, 8 inches, make 5 feet 6 inches. Now suppose we run 
a frieze 8 inches and 7 inches for both sashes. This will 
make 6 feet 9 inches. Now any one can see what would 
be left for the fall of a porch roof for an 8-foot story—only 
15 inches, which would not be too much. Of course this 
largely depends upon the width of the porch. Some may 
say that 8 feet is too low for the story. It will also be seen 
that the estimate for the window is not too large. We 
will now refer to Fig. 2, and giving an additional foot for 
the story brings us where? We simply can’t get in the 
window of the size mentioned. Now what follows? We 
are compelled to flatten the porch roof bringing the win- 
dow nearer to the floor, and with either shingles or slate 
we simply get a poor roof. I would refer those interested 
to the August issue for 1894, where it will be found that 
the house forming the basis of the supplemental plate has 
the windows sticking up under the cornice. On page 178 
will be found Fig. 2 of my sketches. I have seen cuts like 
this before. Joists are generally 16 inches on centers and 
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a method by which to figure the length of a belt. I will 
assume that the belt makes a straight line from b to c in 
the diagram given in connection with his letter in the No- 
vember issue, and will leave out of consideration the thick- 
ness of the belt. Referring to the diagram mentioned, 
first find the angle * c b. Subtract the diameter of the 
small pulley from that of the large one, which leaves 9 


9 
feet; then z = 4.5 feet. Divide 4.5 feet by the distance 


oO = Ее = 10 feet, when 27 — 0.45, which is the sine of 
the angle k c b, and the angle is 26° and 45’, nearly. Now 
take the cosine of this angle and multiply it by the dis- 
tance o o' or k c—that is, 10 feet —thus: 

Cos. 26° 45’ = 0.89298 and 

0.89298 x 10 = 8.9298 feet, the distance b с; 

8.9298 x 2 = 17.8596 feet for the total length of the 
straight belt between the pulleys. 

Now the angles k c b, xoband y o' c are all equal to 
each other, that is, 26° 45'. 

Now on the large pulley the belt is in contact with 180* 
plus twice 26° 45', or 23374, which expressed as a fraction 
467 


of the circumference is 750 The circumference is equal 
77 


to 31.416 feet and сео = 20,377, which is the num- 


ber of feet of belt in contact with the large pulley. 
On the small pulley the belt is in contact with 180° 
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minus twice 26° 45’, or 126°. This expressed as a frac- 
tion of the circumference is 720 and the circumference of 
the small pulley is 3.1416 feet; then 
8.1416 x 258 
120 


Then the straight part of belt...... = 17.8596 feet. 


= 1.104 feet, nearly. 


Part in contact with large pulley.. = 20.877 feet. 
Part in contact with small pulley.. = 1.104 feet. 
89.3406 feet. 


Total length of belt ......... 


From M. S. A., Battle Creek, Mich.—In reply to the 
correspondent making inquiry, in а recent issue of the 
paper, with regard to the lengths of belts, I would state 
that the following rule is given in the pamphlet issued by 
Jones & Laughlin, Limited. When it is not convenient 
to measure with the tape line the length required, add to- 
gether the diaineters of the two pulleys; divide the result 
by 2 and multiply the quotient by 8!4. Then add this 
product to twice the distance between the centers of the 
shafts and the result is the length required. 


Lines in Framing a Hip Hoof 
From WILLIAM PEOPLES, Allegheny City. Pa.—The 
correspondent H. V. Swyny, of Butte, Mont., de- 
scribes in а recent issue of the paper a method for find- 
ing, by the use of ten lines, the lengths and cuts of rafters 
in the framing of a hip roof that is square on plan, and de- 
sires that other readers should evince their interest in the 
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into the subject with Mr. Swyny to the extent he goes and 
exhibit the length of eight more jack rafters than he has 
done and all with eight lines. At first sight this may 
seem а puzzle, but there are more nuts to crack yet 
for all the cuts in hip roof framing. 

In Fig. 2 is exhibited the method of finding the lengths 
of the common hip and nine jack rafters, also the cuts for 
the same, for a hip roof square on plan,together with the 
cuts for the purlin shown at t against the hip rafter, the 
backing of the hip and also the miter cut against the ridge 
plate or a corner post either before or after the hip is 
backed, as well as the cut of hip or valley rafter at the 
lower end to line with the common rafters when they 
project for cornice and the corona is at right angles to the 
inclination of the common rafter, or for boxing the girts 
into inclining posts, and all with 18 lines. Referring to 
the sketch, draw A C and B E indefinitely at right angles 
to each other. Make B E and B C equal to two sides of a 
square. Draw the diagonal E C for the seat of hip 
rafter. Make B D the hight of the roof at the ridge, in 
this case a one-quarter pitch, and draw D C for the length 
and cuts shown at D and C of the common rafter. Make 
B A equal to C E. Join D with A for the length of the 
hip. The foot and the ridge cuts for it are shown at A 
and D. Now make B F the centers of jack rafters, say 2 
feet. Draw F G at right angles to A C and prolong to H 
for the seat of the jack rafter. The point of intersection 
G gives the length of the jack G C, which will, when 
elevated into position, range over the seat F H. "Take 


Lines in Framing a Hip Roof.—Figs. 1 and 2, Submitted by Mr. Peoples. 


subject by discussing the matter in the columns of Car- 
pentry and Building. In compliance with his request and 
for the benefit of those who may be interested, I send for 
publication another method by which to obtain the length 
of nine jack rafters, the common and hip rafters and the 
bevels to cut the same, drawn with eight lines.: The 
curved line I do not count, as it merely carries а point, 
and this is as fair for one as for the other, for if correctly 
drawn Mr. Swyny would have to add another line, mak- 
ing а total of 11. 

Referring to Fig. 1 of the sketches which I inclose, 
draw A B and B E indefinitely and at right angles to each 
other. Make B E and BC each equal to the sides of a 
square, say 20 feet. Draw E C for the seat of the hip rafter. 
Make B D equal 10 feet, one-quarter pitch. Draw DC 
for the length and cuts shown for the common rafter. 
Make B A equal to E C. Connect A with D for the 
lengths and cuts shown for the hip rafter. MakeBF 
equal to 2 feet for space in the jack rafters. Draw Е G 
perpendicular to A C, cutting the line D C at the point 
G. Continue the line to H for the seat of the jack 
rafters, Now G C gives the length of the jack rafter to 
stand over the seat line F H. Take D G in the dividers 
and step off on D C the various spaces as indicated by 
G 2,2 8,8 4, 4 5, &c., establishing the lengths of all the 
jacks on thecommon rafter D C. Now make B C' equal 
to DG and join C' F for the miter cut at C' against the 
hip. The down cut is shown at D. ` 

For the backing of the hip rafters center the dividers 
at D and tangent the inclination of the hip which occurs 
at К, carrying it to1. Draw 1 A, and in the angle at 1 
is found the bevel for backing when the hip is square on 
the plan. By the way, Mr. Swyny will discover that he 
is mistaken in the correctness of his bevel for backing as 
described in his communication. We have now advanced 
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G D into the dividers and space off G 2, 2 8, 8 4, &c., for 
the lengths of the other jacks. 

From B and square with D C draw Вт. Draw m R М 
parallel to А C. Make Һ c equal to D m. Connect c 
with m and the bevel at c will give the miter cut for the 
jack against the hip, while the bevel at D gives the down 
cut. Make B n equal to В N. Then п m must equal m Л. 
Connect B n for the side cut of the purlin t against the 
hip. The miter cut for the purlin against the hip is 
shown in the angle at m. "This last gives the miter cut of 
sheeting on the line of hip and the other at n gives the cut 
on the edge. Rest the dividers at B and tangent the hip 
D А. Carry to 1 and dr&w A 1, the bevel at 1 giving the 
backing for the hip. The combination of lines to ob- 
tain this last bevel is true only when the seat of the hip 
forms an angle of 45 degrees with the wall Draw BN 
for the cut of the hip at the projecting end to line with 
the common rafters when they are cut square to the in- 
clination for the corona of the cornice. Now make x b 
equal to D N and join b N for the miter bevel at b to cut 
the hip at the upper end against the ridge plate before the 
backing. If the backing is done then the bevels shown 
at c and m will give the cut if applied from opposite sides 
on the plane of backing. 


Why а Chimney Leans. 

From A. J, Peotone, Kan.—In answer to E. W H." 
of New York, who asked in the October number the cause 
of a chimney leaning to the north and east, I would say 
that mortar in chimneys is subject to change of constitu- 
ents by the presence of moisture and carbonic gas in the 
atmosphere. The mortar, which is at first а hydrate of 
lime and sand, gradually changes to а carbonate in its lime 
elements, thereby increasing its bulk to а small extent 
On the storm or wet side of the chimney, subject to re- 
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peated variations of temperature by sunshine, the process 
of the elementary change probably goes on somewhat 
faster than on the other side, which lifts one side faster 
than the other, thus producing the cant in the chimney 
noted. 


Glase Paint for Wooden Water Tanks. 

From Н. W. H., Unionville, Conn. —Will some of the 
readers of the paper tell me something about glass paint 
for use on the inside of wooden water tanks to keep the 
water pure? I want to know if the paint is durable and 
where I can get it. 


Pitch Board for Outside Stair Work. 

From T. W. B., Brooklyn, N. Y.—I should like through 
some of the readers of the paper to ascertain а workman- 
like method of making а pitch board for outside stair 
work, 80 as to obtain the tread pitch without the necessity 
of resorting, in common with most carpenters, to the 
preparation of a pitch board as for ordinary stairs, and 
after the work is laid out take off , 36 or 14 inch, as the 
case may be. This method, besides increasing the possi- 
bility and probability of errors, contracts the rise just the 
amount that is taken off. 


Problem in Board Measure. 

From W. H. F., Ashland, Ohio.—In reply to the in- 
quiry of A. P. McL.," in the November issue of the 
paper, I beg to state that I solve such questions by 
geometry. The explanation I shall not attempt by this 
method at the present time, as I have 
a rule which I deduced from a geo- 
metrical demonstration of the question, 
and which will solve all similar problems. 
It is as follows: Divide the entire length 
of the board in inches by the difference 
of the two ends in inches and multiply 
the quotient by the width of the greater 
end; then subtract one-half the area of 
the board from the result. Divide the 
remainder and multiply by the quotient 
obtained from dividing the length of the 
board by the difference of the two ends. 
Extract the square root and subtract it 
from the result obtained after the first 
multiplication. This givee the distance, 
on the center line, from the greater end 
to the cut. 

Now for the application of the rule: A board 8 inches 


wide at one end, 6 inches wide at the other, and 12 feet 


long, has in it 1008 square inches; then 504 square inches 
is the one-half which is to be cut off. 
144 + (8 — 6) * 8 = 576 inches, the altitude of the tri- 


angle formed by the converging lines of the board if ex- 
tended to & point. 

576 x (14 of 8) = 2304 square inches, which is the area 
of the triangle. 

2804 — 504 = 1800 square inches. 2 x 1800 x (144 + 


8— 6)" #259200 = 509 +. Then 576 — 509 = 67 inches, 


or 5 feet 7 inches, which is the distance from the greater 
end to cut. 

I desire to say that I have been very much interested 
in every number of Carpentry and Building since I began 
taking it. The paper is a storehouse of knowledge well 
filled, and no mechanic who wants to make a mark in this 
world by getting to the front can afford to be without it. 


Making a Four-Point Splice in a Billiard Cue. 

From Youna Cup, Montreal, Canada.—I have been 
an interested reader of Carpentry and Building for nearly 
four years and daring that time have seen a number of 
puzzles in wood work, but I struck a job the other day that 
before I had it finished gave me all the puzzle I wanted. 
Very likely there are other readers of the paper who are 
better posted than I am on this class of work, and I should 
like to have them explain to me the proper method of 
setting out and making a four-point splice in a billiard 
cue. One-half of the cue was already made and what I 
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had to do was to fit the other half to it. It was, in fact, 


a harder job than if I had been obliged to make the whole 
cue. 


Design of a Brick Hotel Building. 

From G. T. H., Berryville, Ark.—I wish some of the 
readers of the paper would furnish for publication the 
plans, elevations and details of a brick hotel ranging in 
cost from $4000 to $6000. I wish the readers would send 
to the editor more plans of store fronts, shelving and 
counters. What I specially desire, however, are the de- 
tails of sash with panels below the glass. In this part of 
the country we have no architects, and as I have been 
working at the trade only five years, I am sometimes at a 
loss how to plan a front in order to make it look just right. 
We use wooden lintels and columns, and a front with any 
other kind would be useless to me. I hope some of the 
readers will give me the information as soon as possible, 
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Truss for Church Roof, Submitted by “ E. E. C." 


for if I obtain an early answer to this request they may 
hear from me again. 


Truss for Church Roof. 

From E. E. C., Whitesboro, N. Y.—I inclose a sketch 
of a truss I am about to use in а church, the plans being 
furnished by an architect. The rods C are not called for 
on the original plans, but I have added them as 1 was afraid 
the truss would be faulty without them. I desire to ask 
if it will hold without these rods, the timber used being 
Georgia pine! 


Six-Reom Cottage for a City Lot. 

From N. H. D., Newburg, N. Y.—I am an interested 
reader of the paper and in studying the plans of working- 
man’s cottages published from time to time I find some 
very good points, but the fault with the majority of the 
plans is that there is no stair hall proper for the two-story 
portion or else it starts in a cramped section of the build- 
ing. The floor plan submitted bůy R. B.“ of Meriden, 
Conn., and published in the September issue is, in my 
opinion, very convenient. The shape of the bathroom as 
well as its location is exceedingly odd, as it cuts off the 
square angles of the kitchen and the two bedrooms, but 
necessitates two doors more than are necessary. The 
family bedroom is at the rear of the house, and I should 
like to inquire how the correspondent proposes to warm 
it. The sink is too far from the stove and the small room 
marked entry at the front of the house is of no use 
whatever. Another fault is that the cottage takes too 
much ground for the frontage. This is the fault I find 
with most of the plans submitted. They cannot be 
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erected on a common city lot of a frontage of 25 feet, and 
it is well known that in the city a lot 25 feet front will 
cost any where from $200 upward. A house for such a lot 
is, in my opinion, the best for the workingman. I send 
herewith the floor plans for a two-story frame cottage, 
which I consider well adapted for a 25.foot lot. It can be 
built in a good manner for about $1000 and possibly less. It 
can, however, be made to cost more, according to the fin- 
ish inside and out. The frontage is such that by building 
from 18 inches to 2 feet from the line on one side light 
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Floor Plans of a Siz-Room Cottage for a City Lot. 


would be given to the dining room and bedroom over it, 
and at the same time there would be а nice passageway 
to reach the rear of the house and yard. Again, no 
one could block the light and air from that side. The 
parlor has a bay window with arch and the dining room 
has two windows. The kitchen, it will be noticed from 
an inspection of the plans, may be entered from both 
hall and dining room, this arrangement giving direct 
communication between the kitchen and the front door. 
The pantry is conveniently located to both rooms, while 
the entry tends to keep the cold air from the kitchen in 
the winter. The sink is placed near the stove and is con- 
venient for hot and cold water. Оп the second floor are 
three good sized sleeping rooms, & sewing room, four 
closets and a bathroom. The arrangement is such that 
the sleeping rooms and bathroom can be heated by stoves 
or other means as may be most convenient. 'The bath- 
room is so located that a direct connection is had for 
water and waste pipes from the sink in the kitchen. The 
plans show the position of the closets with regard to the 
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Development of Ogee Rafters, —Diagram Submitted by H. N. X. 


Sleeping rooms, and it will be seen that there is but little 
waste room. The whole can be covered by one roof, or it 
can be cut up as desired. In my opinion the arrange- 
ment is very neat and the effect cozy. I would like, how- 
ever, to hear the opinions of others on this question. 
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Development of Ogee Rafters, 

From H. W. N., Salt Lake City, Utah.—It has been 
very interesting to me to see so many problems on the de- 
velopment of ogee or curved rafters for octagon or square 
roofing. 'The method of ''Jere" in the September issue 
of the paper seems to me to be original and a novel way 
of producing the curve. I have recently obtained a 
patent on а simple device for roof construction, and as a 
matter of necessity have a scale 18 inches in length for 
octagon roofing and a scale 17 inches for the square roof- 
ing, each divided into 12 parts. This scale can be pro- 
duced on a strip of wood in a few minutes. I inclose here- 
with a diagram showing how simply the development of 
hip rafters may be obtained by the use of these scales, 
and I am confident that ''Jere," Mr. Hicks and others 
who have submitted problems on the subject will ad- 
mit that it is a most simple method and as correct as any 
which have yet appeared. Referring to the sketch which 
I send, lay out the common rafter to any shape required, 
say ogee, as shown in the cut, 6 feet on plan by 10 feet in 
hight ; space off 6 feet on line with the foot of the rafter. 


1 ft. 


Sketch Contributed by ** M. L.” of Warren, Ohio. 


and from this erect a plumb line 10 feet in hight, which 
is the upper cut for the rafter. Now divide the hight 
into as many parts as desired, say six, as in the sketch. 
parallel with the base line, so as to cut the plumb and the 
curve in the rafter. For the hip rafter of an octagon 
space off 6 feet on the base with the octagon scale and 
erect the plumbline. Extend the horizontal lines, as shown, 
and set off the distance on each line from the plumb line 
to the curve by transferring the same distance and using 
the same number of feet and inches, but using the octagon 
scale, in this case the base line being 6 feet, the second 
line 4 feet 9 inches, the third line 3 feet 9 inches, and so 
on until the top is reached ; now trace through these 
points, which will give the octagon hip. For a square 
roof hip proceed in the same manner by using the hip 
rafter scale, which is 17 inches to the foot, divided into 12 
parts or inches. 


Framing a Hound Tower. 

From M. L., Warren, Ohio.—I shall be glad to have 
some of the correspondents of this department furnish a 
plan showing the manner of framing the rafters for the 
roof of a round tower and putting on the sheeting 
ready for a slate roof. 


Use of Oak for Interior Finish, 

From G. S. B., Huntsville, Ohio.— I am a constant 
reader of the paper, and it is with interest that I peruse 
the different articles presented in its columns. Just now 
I am an inquirer and come for information from those 
who from experience or close observation possess the 
requisite knowledge. I wish to know if oak lumber which 
has been sawed and piled for 18 months may be used in 
finish work provided it is steamed and kiln dried. Would 
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it give entire satisfaction, and is steaming and kiln drying 
& good way to dry lumber ; if so, how long should it be 
steamed and Jried ? 
Truss for a Gothic Roof. 
From E. E. C., Whitesboro, N. Y.—I have in my pos- 
session a copy of '' Carpentry Made Easy,’’ by William E. 
Bell and in it I find three trusses for gothic roofs of 40 


Sketch of Truss for Gothic Roof. 


feet span. I inclose a drawing of the one the author says 
is the best, and I would like to have some of the readers 
explain it, as 1 fail to comprehend the good points. It 
seems to me that all the strain comes on the braces where 
they are halved together at A, and that is all that seems to 
hold the roof from spreading. I would like to ask if the 
side rods B do anything more than hold up the ceiling. In 
constructing a truss of this kind what size lumber should 
be used ? 


Design of а Carpenters? Bench. 

From G. W. D., Path, Maine. —I inclose drawings of a 
small carpenters' bench which i have built and which 
perhaps may prove of interest to some of the readers of 
the paper. Possibly if enlarged to 12 feet long by 8 feet 


Fig. 2.—Plan View. 
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it seems to me no one would require a bench over 8 feet 
high. 
Design for a Workingman's House, 

From W. R., New York City.—I would like very much 
to have some of the readers furnish for publication draw- 
ings of a house suitable for a workingman, the size to be, 
вау, 20 feet front and 28 to 30 feet deep. I believe this is 
a subject which will interest others as well as myself, as 
lots around here are usually 25 x 100 feet. 


Engineers? Scale. 

From E. Forster, Jamaica, W. 1.—The scale shown 
in Carpentry and Building for November, with inquiries 
from Benem,” Washington, D. C., is an ordinary rect- 
angular protractor. On the face of the protractor are 
set off the degrees of a circle, following which is the line 
of chords marked C, and then the scales !4, 14, 3 and 1 
inch to the foot. On the back of the instrument, Fig. ? 
of the correspondent’s sketch, we have scales 50, 60, &c., 
which may be 60 chains or 60 feet to an inch, being divided 
into tenths and twelfths. The letter C on this scale also 
means a line of chords. We next come to the diagonal scale 
and the following, quoted from “ Stanley's Mathematical 
Drawing Instruments," may not be without interest. 
* The diagonal scale, now nearly obsolete, was formerly 
one of the most universal mathematical scales. It is still 
placed as a matter of form on the protractor supplied with 
most cases of mathematical drawing instruments. The- 
oretically it is a most ingenious scale ; practically it is 
an almost useless one, the only purpose to which it is 
now applied being to a scale for the beam of the сот. 
passes, which to be of any use has to be divided upon 


metal. The purpose of the diagonal scale is to divide any 
given quantity into some number of equal parts, mostly 
100 parts.” Further information can be supplied to 
* Benem ” as to principal uses of the diagonal scale if 


required. 
Ventilating by Furnace Chimney. 
From A. M. K., Pennsylvania.—I have a furnace in the 
cellar of а house connected with а chimney running up to 
the roof. I would like to ventilate the rooms and wish to 
ask if it would be possible to put in wall registers con- 
nected with this chimney for the purpose of ventilation. 
Will the gas from the furnace coming up the chimney in- 
terfere with the ventilation of the rooms? I want to ven- 
tilate four rooms in this manner if it is feasible. 


Fig. 4.—Section Taken on Line 
AA of the Plan. 


Fig. 3.—Section Taken on 
Line B B of the Plan. 


Design of a Carpenters! Bench.— Illustrations Accompanying Letler of . W. D.“ 


wide it might meet the requirements of ‘‘ J. D. R.," whose 
letter appears in the June issue. In such a case, however, 
I would recommend three sets of legs with the top at least 
2 inches thick. The dimensions and material used in 
this bench are as follows: The top and sides are of white 
pine 14 inches thick, the posts are of yellow pine 3 x 4 
inches, while all other parts are of ash. The top bcards 
are held in position by stub tenons on top of the post and 
rabbet for the sides. The bench can be easily taken apart 
for storing if necessary. To do this remove the top and vise 
and knock out the wedges W. The correspondent '' J. D. 
R." wishes to know the hight. I think that depends en- 
tirely on the hight of the person using the bench, although 
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Answer.—The plan proposed by our correspondent of 
cutting registers through the wall and opening direct into 
the chimney is not to be recommended. If the flue is of 
sufficient size to stand it, it would be better to run a pipe 
up the middle to carry off the furnace gases, and then in 
the remainder of the space, in the corners of the square 
flue, there would be a heated current of air which could 


be utilized for drawing the foul air from the rooms in 
question. By cutting direct openings into the flue there 
will not be much danger of the gas from the furnace 
escaping into the rooms, provided the length of chimney 
above the registers was considerable. The registers would, 
however, very seriously affect the draft of the furnace. 
and would, in fact, act as so many check dampers. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING FOR MECHANICS. 


зу I. F. 


"ГНЕ framing of the right side elevation of the building 
T is shown in Fig. 48 of the illustrations. The partic- 

ular part to which attention is invited is the starting 
and stopping of the lines at just the right points in draw- 
ing the plates and rafters. As previously stated, the first 
thing is to pencil sketch all work; then with well guarded 
movements one can tell just where to start and stop the 
pen. Suppose,for instance, Fig. 48 is pencil sketched, and we 
are to ink it. First take the sill lines, then the top ridge 
line, and after that the outside rafter and post lines. This 
will give the outline of the entire figure. Аз the rafters 
are joined by means of aridge board and rest on top of the 
purlin and main plates, while at the same time extending 
below the main plate, it is necessary to next draw the 
rafters. First draw the ends, then the length lines, after 
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omitted. The purlin girt is left out because it would be 
in the way of operating a hay fork if one was desired. As 
this bent is the one directly in front of the horses and next 
to the barn floor it is necessary that it should be boarded 
up about З teet high. For this purpose tie girts are put 
in and studded underneath, as shown. 

It would now appear that the subject of architectural 
drawing had been considered with sufficient clearness to 
enable the student to proceed understandingly in ordinary 
practice and make the working plans so often required in 
the building trade. 

In conclusion it may be well to say to those who wish 
to improve themselves in this subject, study the plans, 
elevations and details of the buildings that appear from 
time to time in architectural journals. Many of them 
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Fig 48.—Method of Drawing the Right Side Elevation of Frame.—Scale, 16 Inch to the Foot. 


Architectural Drawing for Mechanics.—Barn Framing. , 


which the roof can be finished by drawing the lower lines 
of the ridge board and the plate lines as they would appear 
between the rafters, thus showing just where to start and 
stop the short lines. The short lines running perpendicu- 
larly from the main plate to the purlin plate show the 
portion of the purlin posts exposed to view at the side of 
the rafters on account of the posts being thicker. Next 
draw the main post lines, girt lines, door posts, headers 
and braces in the order named. A little practice in this 
kind of work is the best experience, and as the work 
progresses step by step the best ways and means of accom- 
plishing certain results will come to light and appear 
plainer and plainer as the draftsman gains in the knowl- 
edge of his profession. 

The elevation of the left end bent is shown in Fig. 49, 
which is self explanatory. A few figures are included to 
give an idea of marking sizes of timber used. The eleva- 
tion of the next bent, which shows some changes in the 
framing, is represented in Fig. 50. This being an inside 
bent, it is not necessary that the tie girts, to which it is 
usual to nail the siding, should be in the frame; in fact 
they would only be in the way, so for this reason they are 
Eté dn Su p p ee ee ew ee eee 


* Copyrighted, 1894, by I. P. Hicks. 


show specimens of the finest architectural work, which 
will serve as the very best of lessons for study and prac- 
tice. Study the work; study how to improve upon it; 
study the best manner to proceed, and then try a hand 
at executing the work by making a few drawings for 
practice. 

Very small curves, scrolls and ornaments can be best 
made with a very fine writing pen, as the drawing pen is 
not adapted to the short and crooked lines forming the 
curves of molded surfaces, brackets and small ornaments. 
appearing in elevations. 

(To be continued.) 


— . — 
Tests of a Concrete and Wire Flooring. 


Concrete and wire flooring is being laid in several of 
the new business blocks now in course of erection in Provi- 
dence, R.I.,the object being to allow of greater span between 
the floor beams than is practicable with brick jack arches. 
Across the floor beams are stretched small wire cables, 
each composed of two galvanized wires twisted together. 
Round bars are then laid across the cables parallel with 
the beams and half way between them. Forms or centers 
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are placed under the cables, and a composition consisting 
principally of plaster of paris and wood chips is poured on, 
the cables, thus being imbedded in the concrete mixture, 
which solidifies in a few minutes. The vertical part of 
the concrete inclosing the floor beams is supported by wire 
netting passed around the flanges of the beam. Ifa flat 
ceiling is required, iron bars are laid across the bottom 


Fig. 49.—Method of Framing Left End Bent. 


flanges of the beams, over which wire netting is placed, 
and a thinner layer of the composition is poured over this, 
leaving an air space between the floor and the ceiling. 

The strength of this material was recently tested. Fif- 
teen-inch I beams, 7 feet apart, had their flanges protected 
by a composition coating 1 inch thick. The composition 
filling between the beams was 514 inches 
in thickness. The cables, made of two 
strands of No. 12 wire, were continuous 
over six spans, and were secured at the 
ends to loops of heavy wire hooked over 
the top flanges of the beams. The cables 
were spaced 1% inch apart, and their 
deflection in each was regulated by 
an iron bar half an inch square. The 
weight of the floor was 24 pounds to the 
square foot, and it was designed to carry 
a live load of 170 pounds to the square 
foot. The length of the piece of floor 
tested was 12 feet parallel with the 
floor beams, and parts were cut out, 
leaving four sections 7 x 5 feet in ad- 
jacent spans to sustain the weight. 

The weight of 155 pounds, falling 6 
feet, went through the floor at the elev- 
enth blow. The same weight, falling 
10 feet, went through at the fourth 
blow. No. 2 section was tested by load- 
ing the half span upto 100 pounds to the 
square foot, giving an eccentric load- 
ing, but when the weight was re- 
moved the floor returned to about its 
original position. Section No. 8 was 
tested by a uniform loading up to 700 
pounds per square foot; the floor deflected d inch at the 
center, but returned 4, inch when the load was removed. 
Then the section was reloaded to 1500 pounds per 
square foot—nearly 27 tons, on an area of 7 x 5 feet— 
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and some of the filling was destroyed, but none of the pig 
iron weights were forced through the floor, and none of 
the wires broke. А hot fire was kept under section 4 for 
an hour. The temperature of the beams was increased 2 
degrees, and water from the fire hose was turned on the 
top and bottom of the filling, none breaking loose. Next 
morning this section was uninjured by a load of 1000 
pounds per square foot. 
2 DER 


Chimney Inspection. 


А large proportion of the fires which destroy buildings, 
says a Massachusetts paper, come from defective chimneys. 
or faulty construction of pipes which connect with them. 
Two recent fires were from these causes. 
More care is needed in the construction 
of these appliances for heating. It oc- 
curs to us that it would be wise legisla- 
tion to have all chimneys and connec- 
tions therewith built under the charge of 
an authorized inspector, who shall be an 
expert in that line of work. This is a 
very important part in the construction 
of buildings. and it should be supervised 
more than it is. The State appoints 
inspectors of cattle, of plumbing, of 
buildings, to see if they are provided 
with proper fire escapes, and in various 
other ways looks after the welfare of 
the people. But in the matter of fires 
it leaves them to destruction through 
their own carelessness and ignorance. 
No chimney should be built without 
fire proof tiling the whole length of the 
flue, and no connection with a chimney 
should be made without an equally safe 
protection. There is no danger in too 
much thoroughness in the building of 
these avenues of heat. The danger all 
lies in pursuing the opposite course. A 


Fig. 50,—Method of Framing and Drawing Middle Bent. 


Architectural Drawing for Mechanics. — Barn Framing.—&Scale, У Inch to the Foot. 


good law would be one that would provide for an inspec- 
tion of the building of chimneys and all connections 
with them, with power to make and report stringent 
regulations for the better protection of life and property. 
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HOW TO BUILD A CHIMNE Y. 


IMPLE as it may seem to build а brick chimney and 
top it out, it is seldom done in a first class and work- 
manlike manner. In the first place, especially in 

wooden houses, the best and hardest brick are selected 
for the outside walls, or the underpinning, and the soft 
brick and bats are put into the chimneys. Any one with 
& practical knowledge of the requirements of chimney 
flues will at once recognize the folly of this method, says 
a writer in the Brickbuilder. To be sure, they generally 
use good brick for the top, but it is up through the inside 
where there is danger of the fire eating through the soft 
brick and heating the timbers so that sometimes they 
become completely charred, and many disastrous fires have 
been traced directly to this cause. The useof tile flue 
lining, which we are glad to noteis rapidly coming into 
general use, overcomes this evil to a certain degree. Many 
round tile are now placed in square flues, the tile being 
used for smoke and the four corners of the flue for ventila- 
tion. 

In topping out а chimney there is а wide difference of 
opinion as regards the best materials to use as mortar. It 
has often been remarked that houses built in ‘‘ ye olden 
times" had chimneys laid up with simple lime mortar, 
and when it becomes necessary to tear them down, to make 
room for more modern structures, they have been found 
in a good state of preservation; in fact it is often a hard 
matter to separate the bricks from the mortar. Witha 
knowledge of this fact, many authorities claim that the 
masons of to-day do not use as good mortar as the masons 
of long ago. Their opinion is certainly open to severe 
criticism. In the first place, they used wood as fuel almost 
entirely, whereas the common fuel to-day is anthracite 
coal As almost every one knows, the gases generated by 
the consumption of the fuel employed are the prime 
destructors of chimneys decomposing and destroying the 
life of the mortar employed, and causing the softer bricks 
tochip and flake. Now, the gases thrown off from a wood 
fire are not strong enough to make any perceptible effect 
on а well constructed chimney; but when coal is the fuel 
we find afar different state of affairs, and just here we 
find the reason why the chimney built 100 years ago did 
not fall to pieces in a few years, like those of the present 
day. Having found that the gases, or condensation of 
gases, are the chief factors in the destruction of the 
chimney, we must employ those materials least susceptible 
to their ravages, and the experience of some of the most 
practical mason builders in the country has suggested the 
following rule: Use only the best and hardest brick 
throughout the entire chimney, laying them in best lime 
mortar to roof, and be particular [to fill all joints full. 
Above the roof use mortar composed of one part lime and 
four parts cement, with sand enough to work smooth. The 
plainer the chimney top is in design the better. Saw tooth 
work and similar ornamentation should be avoided, and 
the largest chimneys should not be drawn out at the head 
more than 8 inches in each direction. Keep the inside of 
the flue straight and smooth. Change the bond in setting 
out the projections in the head to avoid the use of small 
pieces ог * Dutchmen." Do not make the top course 
smaller than the shaft of the chimney. On top of the 
brick work put a stone coping and fasten the dowels with 


HEATING SYSTEM FOR 


T THIS SEASON of the year more than usual interest 
А attaches to methods of heating buildings of 
various kinds and to the results achieved in con- 
nection therewith. Contractors and builders find profit 
in studying schemes of installation and carefully ex- 
amining the location of boiler, radiators, &c., as well 
as the arrangement of pipes in connection with plans 
which have given entire satisfaction in operation. An 
example affording an interesting study of this kind is 
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melted lead, and on top of this coping put a flat, smooth 
stone, supported at each corner by small blocks of stone, 
whose hight must depend on the size of the flue or flues. 
A strict observance of these rules will give as a result a 
well built, safe and durable chimney, which will not be 
affected by the weather or gases nearly as soon as those 
built in the ordinary manner. 
„„ 


Effect of Freezing on Cement Mortars. 


The results of a large number of experiments recently 
carried out with a view to determining the effect of freez · 
ing on cement mortars are contained in an article lately 
published in Engineering News. Most of the specimens 
were tested transversely, but many experiments in tension 
were also made. In order to reproduce the conditions of 
actual work as closely as possible, the various specimens 
were caused to set under a pressure corresponding to the 
average weight of & course of masonry 18 inches deep. 
These specimens measured 5 inches in length by 1 inch 
square in cross section. They were tested on a 4-inch span 
with а central load, and after breaking, the long fragment 
was again broken оп a 2!¢-inch span. Six brands of 
cement were used, and were mixed with screened sand in 
various ratios, and then allowed tosetat low temperatures. 
Both salt and fresh water were used in gauging the speci- 
mens. The conclusion arrived at, based on over 6000 
results, is that Portland cement mortar suffers no surface 
disintegration under any condition of freezing, but that in 
most cases its strength is reduced, in some cases by as - 
much as 40 per cent. Rosendale cement is disintegrated 
when exposed to frost when setting, and its cohesion may 
beentirely destroyed by immersion in water which becomes 
frozen round it. Salt water prevents this disintegration to 
a large extent, but seems to have an injurious effect on 
the strength. The cement below the disintegrated surface 
is stated to be increased in strength when the Rosendale 
cement is used. A mixture of a natural rock cement and 
of Portland cement gave very satisfactory results, as its 
surface did not disintegrate, and its strength was increased 
by the freezing. Portland cement is injured less pro- 
portionately as the percentage of cement in the specimens 
is reduced. Lime mortar is ruined by alternate thawing 
and freezing, but fairly good results can be obtained in 
the case of brick masonry when the mortar is kept frozen 
for some time after laying. 
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It is stated that in putting together quartered pine—or 
any other kind of wood, in fact—greater strength and 
durability can be obtained by placing the grain of the 
wood at an angle of 00 degrees than can be obtained by 
crossing at 90 degrees. The reason for this is that as all 
wood expands and contracts more or less under the varia- 
tions of moisture in the atmosphere, the pieces glued at an 
angle of 60 degrees can expand and contract to а certain 
extent without tearing themselves apart, as is the case 
when glued at an angle of 90 degrees. The 60-degree glue 
joint simply pulls the object out of place a little and dis- 
turbs its shape, while the 90-degree glue joint pulls things 
all to pieces in its effort to accommodate itself to climatic 
conditions. 


APARTMENT HOUSES. 


presented herewith. It is that of three apartment 
houses, each five stories in hight and accommodating 
15 families. The striking feature of the heating is 
found in the fact that during the cold winter of 1894-05 
there were consumed only 54 tons of coal. or 8*4 for 
each family, and it is said that the tenants were well sat- 
isfied with the temperature afforded. 'The houses were 
erected by J. C. Carr of Hoboken, N. J., while the system 
of heating waslaid out and installed under the supervision 
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of Charles Yingling, engineer for the Nason Mfg. Com- 
pany, of 71 Beekman street; New York. Two of their No. 
4 Gulf Stream hot water boilers were used for the work, 
being located in the basement of the building, as shown 
in Fig. 1. They are connected to the chimney by means 


the piping system апа which is in turn connected with 
the two boilers. Another feature of the piping is the use 
of 3-inch globe valves, B B, so placed in relation with the 
stop cocks in the system near the boiler that any portion 
of the system can be emptied without interfering with 
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Heating System for Apartment Houses.—Fig. 1.—Basement, Showing Location of Boiler and Piping. 


of a Y, tight dampers being used in the pipe, so that either 
boiler may be shut off when not in use. The boilers are 
provided with the usual automatic draft regulating appa- 
ratus. The method of connecting the boilers with the heat- 
ing main is of a peculiar character. The flow mains from 
both boilers discharge into a 7-inch drum, which is placed 
above a similar one which receives the return mains from 
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the operation of another portion. This is accomplished 
by closing the main stop and attaching an ordinary hose 
to a nipple placed in the }-inch globe valve and run- 
ning it to some point where the water may be dis- 
charged without inconvenience, and then opening the 
globe valve. 

As seen in the illustration, а 4-inch main istaken from 
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the rear; of the drum at the poilers and carried back to 
hear, the rooms in the back portion of the building, being 
reduced;in'size as the various branches are taken. From 
the!.frout, of һе heating drum a 6-inch main is carried 
toward э front of the building, where it branches, a 3- 
inch jmain being carried го the left to heat the rooms on the 
different floors at that side of the building. A larger 
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square feet of surface used for heating the halls in that 
building. The return mains correspond exactly in size 
with the flow mains and are run beside them throughout 
the building. Fig. 2 is a floor plan showing the arrange- 
ment of the living apartment floors. It will be noticed on 
this plan that the heating riser diminishes in size as the 
connections are taken off to the radiators of the different 
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branch is carried in the opposite direction. being reduced 
after two branches are taken to heat the rooms at the 
front of the building and then carried on to a point where 
a 24-inch main is carried to the back part of the building 
to heat that portion of the wing. A 1}-inch main branch 
is carried on to & radiator containing 70 square feet of 
.gurface which is placed in the first floor hall. A 1j-inch 
branch is taken from the back heating main in the other 
.building and connected with а radiator containing 120 
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floors and that the smaller radiators are used nearest the 
boiler, where the water is supposed to be hottest, and the 
risers and returns afford additiongl heating surface in the 
rooms, In the bathrooms no radiation is placed, as a suffi- 
cient amount of surface for heating them is exposed by 
the riser and return passing through them. The expansion 
tank is placed near the ceiling in one of the bathrooms 
and is so arranged as to secure a circulation in the tank. 
It is also provided with an overflow. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING IN CALIFORNIA. 


T A LATE meeting of the Santa Clara County Medical 

Society, at San Jose, Cal, the main interest, says 

the San Jose Mercury, centered in Dr. H. J. B. 
Wright's paper on Heating and Ventilating.” 

„These two things, said Dr. Wright, are so closely 
connected it is best to consider them together. The means 
used to heat and ventilate the different churches are much 
alike. Two ог three churches may be taken as fair types 
and one school house may be taken as typifying all the other 
school houses in San Jose. | 

The Second Presbyterian Church is warmed by means 
of a hot air furnace, the air coming tothe furnace through 
an inlet tube, the distant end of which is outside the build- 
ing. This air, having been heated, is carried by means of 
great pipes to the floor of the audience room. In the highest 
point of the ceiling is a ventilator through which the 
upgoing heated air may pass out of the room. If this 
opening is found to be inadequate the windows are opened. 
The supply of air and the manner of heating it, as found 
in this church, are ample and efficient, but the hole in the 
ceiling allows the escape of much heat, while it is insuffi- 
cient as a purifier of the air in the room and the opening 
of the window causes a draft. 

St. Joseph's Church is heated by means of steam in 
coils of pipes placed near the walls. Fresh air is admitted 
through the doors and windows, which, with & so-called 
ventilator in the ceiling, forms the means of ventilation. 
The room having a large cubical capacity, and the great 
doors being frequently opened, the air does not become 
very impure, but the system of ventilation is faulty because 
of the currents of cold air that rush in through the great 
doors. 

The audience room of the First M. E. Church is 
warmed by means of hot air admitted to the room through 
openings in the floor. The impure air is supposed to escape 
through ventilating shafts in the walls. The openings into 
the shafts are placed near the door and at a point about 12 
feet above the floor. In practice these ventilators are 
found insufficient, and then the windows are opened and 
the drafts of cooler air fall upon the heads of the unsus- 
pecting congregation. 

In very many of the churches of this city heat is sup- 
plied by stoves.  Coolairis admitted through the badly 
fitting windows and the cracks in the floors. As it rushes 


toward the stove to displace the heated and rarified air it 
&bstracts the heat from the congregation, giving some per- 
sons cold feet and others cold in the head. When the air is 
found to be superheated opposite windows are opened and 
the hot air rushes out at one side of the building and cold, 
fresh air rushes in at the other. 

All the public school rooms in San Jose are warmed 
by means of stoves placed at such points in the rooms as 
the flues or the convenience of the pupils will permit. 
There are five more pupils in each school room in this city 
than there should be. The Normal School building is the 
only house in San Jose that is properly heated and venti- 
lated. The system used may not be economical, but it is 
effective. Hot air is forced by fans through large tubes 
and thrown into the recitation rooms at a point about 10 
feet from the floor. Having settled upon the pupils, 
bringing warmth and oxygen to them, and taking from 
them noxious exhalations, particularly carbonic acid gas, it 
makes its exit through an opening near the floor intoa 
ventilating shaft and mingles with cooler air at the top 
and outside the building. The windows, it should be 
observed, are not used for the escape of vitiated air, nor 
for the admission of fresh air. The fans, run by an en- 
gine, drive the air into the rooms. As it enters the con- 
veying pipes near the fans it passes over heated tubes, 
which impart to the air the desired temperature, and these 
means put the quantity and temperature of the air com- 
pletely under the control of the authorities. 

* In conclusion I will state: 1. That there is not one 
church building in San Jose that is properly heated and 
ventilated. 2. The same is true of the school houses, 
except the State Normal. 3. The State Normal School is 
unusually well heated and ventilated. 4. Upward currents 
of air will carry away all deleterious impurities found in 
respirable air, but the currents themselves will be injurious 
to health. 5. Downward currents will likewise affect the 
air of a room. 6. All appreciable currents of air should 
be prevented in the ventilation of a room during cold 
weather. 7. Windows and doors should be made tight 
and should not be depended upon from the admission of 
fresh air as long as the temperature of the atmosphere is 
guch as to require the room to be heated. 8. Heated air is 
benumbing—is an anodyne—but it is high time to get away 
from the error that heated air is impure and cold air pure.“ 


LAW IN THE BUILDING TRADES. 


GUARANTY OF HEATING FURNACE AN INDEPENDENT 
UNDERTAKING. 


CONTRACT to put in a heating bo occi provided for 
payments as the work progressed, such payments to be 
made on the architect's certificate that the work was 

satisfactorily done. The specifications guaranteed the appa- 
ratus to warm the house to a certain temperature. e 
Superior Court of Buffalo held that the guaranty was an 
independent undertaking a breach of which could con- 
stitute defense in an action by the contractor for the con 

tract price, though the achitect had given a cetificate that 
the work was done to his satisfaction. —Gay vs. Haskins, 81 
М. Y. S. Rep.. 1028. 


BREACH OF CONTRACTOR IN FURNISHING INFERIOR 
MATERIAL. 


A bnilding contractor is not excused for failure to fur- 
nish the quality of material contracted for by the fact that 
£he work done was а fair average job for that class of 
building. And where a building contract calls for laths 
14 inches wide, and for No. 1 rustic and the best quality of 
joist and studding, and the contractor supplies laths 114 
inches wide, No. 2 rustic, and a second quality joists 
and studding. there is such & substantial breach of 
the contract as will warrant the owner in refusing to pay 
the contract price.—G. G. Lumber Company vs. Sahr- 
bacher, 88 Pacific Rep., 685. 


RETAINED PERCENTAGES NOT SUBJECT TO GARNISHMENT. 


Where а construction contract provides for partial pay- 
ments to the contractor as the work progresses, less 10 per 
cent. to be retained by the owner to insure the faithful 
performance of the contract, and for the payment of this 
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percentage on the final completion of the work, the re- 
tained percentages are not subject to garnishment at the 
suit of the contractor's creditors, unless it appears that 
the contract was faithfully performed by the contractor, 
and that the balance of the work can be finished in like 
manner.—A. F. Powder Company vs. L. M. Coal & Iron 
Company, Supreme Court, Pa., 81 Atlantic Rep., 90. 


ARCHITECT'S AWARD SUFFICIENT. 


Where the building contract sued on provided that 
claims for extra work should be submitted to the super 
vising architect for decision, and the evidence clearly 
showed that such claim was submitted to the architect, 
and his award accepted by both parties, it was error to 
submit Mo a vu the am of c extras to the 
jury.—Megrath vs. Gilmore, Supreme Court Washington, 
39 Pacific Rep., 182. 


DAMAGES FOR BREACH OF BUILDING CONTRACT. 


Where a building contract stipulated that the contractor 
should pay $10 per day as liquidated damages for every 
day's delay after а certain date, and the building was not 
finished at such date, and there is no evidence by which 
the actual damages can be ascertained, the amount of the 
recovery is governed by the stipulation. Where the owner 
entered and occupied a part of the building before it was 
finished, the damages are recoverable only from the time it 
was agreed to be done and the date on which the owner 
entered it. If the stipulation greatly exceeded the actual 
loss, if there be no approximation between them, and this 
be made to appear by the evidence, then and then only 
should the actual damages, under such а contract, be the 
measure of recovery.—Collier vs. Betterton, Supreme 
Court, Texas, 29 S. W. Reporter, 467. 
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A $900 Cottage. 


А story and a half cottage with an arrangement of rooms 
which will probably interest many of our readers is illus- 
trated in the engravings presented upon this page. The house 
was erected a short time ago by A. E. Green of Cleveland, 
Minn., for his own use, and contains a total of nine rooms, 
six of which are on the main floor. The sitting room and 
dining room are entered directly from the front porch, 
while the kitchen has a separate entrance from the side. 
A rather unique feature of the design is the location of 
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seen from the floor plan that the sitting and dining rooms 
face the street, rendering them light and pleasant. The 
sleeping rooms, the author states, are easily warmed in 
winter from the stoves in the principal rooms on the main 
floor. The pantry is fitted with drawers and flour bin, 


the drawers working from both the dining room and 
pantry side. The kitchen, which is at the end of the house, 
is provided with hard and soft water, the well being located 
about 4 feet outside the wall and having a pipe running 
under the foundation wall and up to the sink. There is a 
35-barrel cistern under the kitchen floor, and from it rain 
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A Nine Hundred Dollar Cottage.—4A. E. Green, Architect and Builder, Cleveland, Minn. 


the cellar, which is not under the house, but is on a level 
with the kitchen floor. The builder refers to this as being 
of great advantage by reason of its convenience, and it is 
said to be more healthful than it would be if placed under 
the floor, especially if the opportunities for draining are 
poor. This cellar is said to be frost proof, last winter, 
which was very severe in that section, having successfully 
demonstrated this point. The walls are 18 inches thick, 
with four air spaces, the stone wall being banked with 
dirt on the inside to the top, and the joists are grouted 
between with lime and sand 3 inches thick. The floor 
consists of a layer of rough boards, then a layer of brick 
in cement, which, in turn, is covered with a layer of 
cement and fine gravel 1 inch thick. The house occupies 
a double lot and faces the south. Itis finished inside with 
oak filled and varnished with three good coats. It will be 
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water can be readily pumped at the sink. Nine hundred 
dollars is said to have been the total?cost?of the cottage. 
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According to some of the English architectural papers 
an investigation of the means to bezadopted for more effi- 
ciently warming school baildings has been concluded by 
& special sub-committee of the London School Board. 
This committee after consulting the architect and heating 
engineer are of the opinion that 10 superficial feet] of 
warming space for every 1000 cubic feet of area should be 
required as the standard up to whichgit is desirable to 
work, it being understood that this standard should be 
raised to 12 feet in the case of the top?floor and also in the 
case of those class rooms situated furthest from the fur- 
nace and subjected to а greater amount of cooling surface. 
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Directory and Official Announcements of the National Association of Builders. 


Officers for 1896. 


President, 
Charles A Rupp of Buffalo. 
First Vice-President, 
H. J. Sallivan of Milwaukee. 


Secretary, 
William H. Sayward of Boston. 


Treasurer, 
George Tapper of Chicago. 

Directors. 
Noble Н. Стеа$ег............................ Baltimore. 
E. Noyes Whitcomoooood eese Boston. 
ahnt ð лао ага Buffalo 
William Grace Chicago. 
Frank L. Weaveeãꝶr rr Lowell. 
Louis А. С1ав................................ Milwaukee. 
Stephen M. Wrightͤ mn ꝛL! I.. New York. 
Stacy Receveae s nen Philadelphia. 
Thomas B. R88, os cessed ⁵ Providence. 
Justus Herbert Graun Rochester. 
Thomas J. УУага............................ St. Louis. 
George J. Grant ................ cece cece nee St. Paul. 
PU. Rc EMT Wilmington. 
George H. Cuttin ggg. Worcester. 
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New York State Association of Builders. 


The State Association of Builders of New York was 
permanently organized at a meeting held December 11, in 
the rooms of the Building Trades Club of New York City. 

Delegates were in attendauce from Batavia, Buffalo, 
Brooklyn, New York City. Rochester and Utica. The 
meeting was one of unusual significance in the history of 
the building interests of the State, and marks the beginning 
of a concerted and systematic effort to bring about man 
much needed improvements in the conditions now prevail- 
ing in the building business. \ 

The meeting was presided over by John L. Hamilton, 
the chairman of the temporary organization, and J. C. 
Almendinger of Buffalo was temporary secretary. 

‚ Hon. Johan Jeroloman, president of the Board of Alder- 
men, made a brief апа interesting address of welcome on 
behalf of the city. and then Mr. Isaac A. Hopper welcomed 
the visitors on behalf of the Mechanics and Traders’ Ex- 
change, of which he is president. He briefly rehearsed 
the benefits to be derived from united action by the 
builders of the State, and pointed out some few of the 
evils needing correction. 

Chairman Hamilton stated briefly the purpose of the 
meeting, and then appointed à Committee on Credentials. 

President Chas. A. Rupp of the National Association 
of Builders was called upon by the chairman for a few re- 
marks, and he responded by saying he was heartily in favor 
of the existence of a State association, and believed in its 
future success. Wm. H. Sayward, National Secretary, 
stated that one of the cardinal principles of the 
work of the national body was better organization 
throughout the entire fraternity, and especially at the 
root, the local exchange. The function of the State organ- 
ization was defined, in part, as being to create а wider 
interest and fresher concern among builders within the 
State in the welfare of the whole, and to define and foster 
better aun among the builders in the several 
cities, to the end that unity of action may be made possible 
and effectiveness secured. The intricacies of the labor 
problem; the complications arising from lack of method in 
conducting business between general and sub contractors, 
between sub-contractors and dealers in building materials, 
and numerous other conditions need urgently the attention 
of the most intelligent minds among the builders of the 
State. In order that action may not be immature and 
careless the National Association has prescribed a form 
of organization based upon wise and safe principles for 
local exchanges, and it is a part of the work of the State 
association to show to the builders within its jurisdiction 
the wisdom of & sound and enduring foundation upon 
which to build a harmonious relationship that shall last. 

At this point а recess was taken in order that the Com 
mittee on Credentials might prepare their report. When 
the convention was called to order again the committee 
reported a total attendance of about 50, including the 
visitors. 

The business of permanent organization was formally 
opened by a preamble and resolutions offered by Stephen 
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M. Wright. The first proceeding was the unanimous 
adoption of the form of constitution for State associations 
as prescribed by the National Association of Builders. The 
chairman then appointed Stephen M. Wright, John Fiest 
and F. P. Stallman a Committee on By-laws, and on motion 
the meeting adjourned to give the committee time to pre- 
pare a report. During the recess the delegates and visitors 
partook of refreshments tendered by the Mechanics and 
Traders' Exchange, in the rooms of the club. 

Upon the convention being called to order again the 
report of the Committee on By-laws was read, and the 
by laws as reported were adopted without material 
change. As adopted the by-laws are as follows: 


ARTICLE I. 
MANAGEMENT. 


In accordance with the constitution of this body the general 
management of its affairs is vested in the presidents, secretaries 
and treasurers of the various associations in regular membership 
under the provisions of said constitution, and these by-laws 
are framed, adopted and established to further define the duties 
of the said Board of Management and the officers of the associ- 
aoon, and to define and fix the methods of operation of the asso- 
ciation. i 

This Board of Management shall carry out all orders of con- 
ventions and meetings of the association and endeavor to secure 
a following of its recommendations as well as a following of the 
recommendations of the National Association of Builders. In 
the absence of definite instructions, orders or recommendations 
of the association, this board shall have authority to act for the 
body during the interim between conventions or meetings as its 
best judgment may dictate ; but such action, if taken, shall be 
submitted for approval, disapproval or revision at the next suc- 
ceeding meeting of the association. 

Article IT defines the duties of the several officers in the 
manner usual to by-laws. 


ARTICLE III. 


COMMITTEES. 
Executive. 
There shall be an Executive Committee, consisting of the 
president, vice-president, secretary and treasurer. is com- 


mittee shall have power to enlarge its numbers for special serv- 
ice, by selection from the membership at large of the various 
associations in membership. This committee shall be charged 
with the special duty to observe, investigate and report to the 
Board of Management upon any action proposed in legislative 
bodies that may affect the interests of builders; they shall pre- 
paresuch forms of legislation as they may deem wise and for 
the best interests of the building trades ; they shall make such 
recommendations as they may deem wise and necessary for the 
welfare апа to promote the objects of the association, and shall 
present their views to the Bourd of Management on all these 
points for its consideration and action. 

They shall have authority to employ all necessary assistance 
to carry out their duties as set forth in this article. 


Membership and Extension, 


The president shall appoint from the Board of Management 
or the membership at large a committee of three on Member- 
ship and Extension, whose duty shall be to promote the organi- 
zation of local associations and extend the membership of this 
association. 

Such other committees as the association shall deem neces- 
sary may be appointed from time to time. All committees shall 
report in detail their doings to the annual meeting and at such 
other times as requested. 


Article IV provides for annual MEAR 30 days’ notice of 
which must be given by the secretary. Special meetings ma 
be called upon the written request of five members of the Board 
of Management, or by order of the Executive Committee, and 
special meetings of the board may be called at 48 hours’ notice 
by telegraph. ; í 

Article V covers representation, and is in harmony with the 
requirements of the constitution, which has already been pre- 
sented in these columns. 

Article VI refers to the annual dues, and is based upon the 
same clause in the old constitution of the National Association. 

Article VII defines a quornm as representation from a ma- 
jority of the constituent bodies. 

Article VIII provides that amendments can only be acted 
upon atan annual convention and by а two-thirds vote of all 
delegates present, and that 60 days' notice of proposed amend- 
ments must be given by the secretary. | 

Articles IX and X respectively cover the order of business 
and the rules governing debate. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted 
as follows: . 

President, Isaac A. Hopper of New York City. 

Vice-President, Justus Herbert Grant of Rochester. 

Secretary and Treasurer, John C. Almendinger of Buf- 
falo. 
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The assessment was fixed at$1 per capita, and the board 

empowered to call for more if necessary. 

solutions expressing appreciation of the earnest ef- 
forts in behalf of the new association made by Mr. Ham- 
ilton during the term cf his chairmanship were passed 
with a will, and similar resolutions expressing thanks for 
the untiring service of Mr. Almendinger during the same 
period of the temporary organization, were passed by a 
rising vote. 

After fitting resolutions of thanks to the Building 

Trades' Club for the use of their rooms, and the Mechanics 
and Traders' Exchange for their entertainment, and both 
for their generous hospitality, the convention adjourned. 
. The delegates from Batavia, Brooklyn and Utica were 
in hearty accord with the action of the convention, and 
promised to urge their respective organizations to join the 
State Association at once. 


— — 


Massachusetts State Associatlon. 


A meeting of the Builders’ exchanges in Massachusetts 
has been called for January 16, at the rooms of the Master 
Builders’ Association, Boston, for the purpose of organ- 
izing the branch of the National Association for that State. 
The secretary of the Boston Exchange has issued the call, 
and it is hoped that on the date mentioned the State Asso- 
ciation may be organized and made ready for business. 

There are а number of exchanges in the State not now 
affiliated with the National Association that it is hoped 
will join as soon аз the State Association is perfected. 
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Code Precedent. 


The following is taken from the secretary's aunual 
report of the Builders' Association Exchange, at Butfalo, 
to the National Association, and is printed for the benefit 
of the members of exchanges throughout the country, as 
ап example of the practical reeults to be achieved by 
careful organization and united action: 


On June 4, 1895, Jacob Reimann, а member of this 
exchange, received the following invitation: 


Green & Wicks, Architects, ) 
110 Franklin Street, Buffalo, N. Y., \ 


June 4, 1895. 
MR. JACOB REIMANN, 
174 Ellicott street, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

DEAR Sir: Please call at our office, examine plans and speci- 
fications for proposed factory for Messrs. M. Birge & Sons, 
and submit proposal covering the following branches of work : 

Mason work. 

Cut stone. 

Iron work. 

Carpenter work. 

Roofing work. 

Paint and glazing work. 

Estimates will be opened in our office, at 12 o'clock noon, 
Wednesday, June 12, 1895. 

The owner reserves the right to reject any or all bids, subject 
to provisions of Article 12 of the e of Buffalo Builders' 
Exchange Association. 

Yours very truly, 


GREEN & Wicks. 


Article XII, referred to in the invitation, provides that 
should the owner proceed with the work within 60 days 
from the date on which the bids are submitted, and refuse 
to contract with the lowest invited bidder, the said owner 
shall compensate the lowest invited bidder. 

On the date of the opening of the bids, Mr. Reimann's 
bid was the lowest. In the course of a few days it was 
officially announced that the contract had been awarded 
io other parties instead of to Mr. Reimann. Mr. Reimann 
thereupon presented a bill under the section of the code 
above mentioned for his compensation for estimating, 
which in this case amounted to $110.87. M. H. Birge & 
Sons refused to pay the same, claiming that Mr. Reimann 
was not the lowest bidder; that in his bid he had omitted 
the wire work, which amounted to $425, thereby making 
the parties to whom the contract was awarded the lowest 
bidders. The carpenter specifications provided for a num- 
ber of things that the carpenter was to include in his bid; 
among these was the wire work. Mr. Reimann, in sub- 
mitting his bid, stated that his bid included the carpenter 
work, and also mentioned several of the things, but did 
not mention the wire work; but at the same time stated 
his bid included everything in the carpenter specifications. 

The parties took the ground that because he did not 
specially mention the wire work his bids did not in- 
clude it, and refused to pay the bill. 

Upon July 24 Mr. Reimann, through his attorney, 
Charles H. Ribbel, began an action for the recovery of 
$110.87 and costs. On August 28 M. H. Birge & Sons put 
in answer a general denial. The trial was postponed from 
time to time, and finally set for hearing for September 19. 
Mr. Reimann’s attorney insisted that the case should pro- 
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ceed, but instead of allowing it to procesa; they settled by 
paying Mr. Reimann’s claim in full. 

The secretary says: This being the first case in which 
our code has gone into the courts, has created considerable 
interest, though it did not come to trial. for which we are 
very sorry, as we should like to have had all the points 
thoroughly contested; still, under the circumstances, we 
cannot but consider it a great victory for the exchange. 
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National Iron Roofing Association. 


The annual convention of the National Iron Roofing 
Association will be held at the Grand Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, January 8 and 9.1896. As will be noted, two days 
will be devoted to the affairs of the association. The first. 
meeting, however, will be more especially for the benefit 
of all manufacturers and producers of sheet metal roof- 
ings and kindred goods. irrespective of whether they are 
members of the &ssociation or not, and which all are 
invited to attend. It is hoped that by so doing the scope 
and aims of the association will be more thoroughly dis- 
cussed and will undoubtedly prove interesting, particularly 
to non members. А number of special papers have been 
prepared for reading which will prove of the greatest 
interest. 
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PURE MIXED PAINTS 


Sample Cards of ҳо desirable shades on request. 


Paints are not chemical, 
"P are simply pure 


These 

"rubber" or 

Linseed ОП made the best material 
and are suitable for the very best class of work 


Fine Varnishes, Нага Ol! Finis’, 
Wood Stains, Artists’ Materials. 


— ABSTRACTION. — Tommy: Papa. 
there is alarge black bug on the ceiling.” 

Professor (very busy): ‘‘ Step on it and 
leave me alone."— Fliegende Blatter. 


— SERVED Him RiGHT.—:* Woman." 
said the dejected young man, is a fake.“ 

‘ Yes?” spake one listener. 

“ Yes. It has not been во many moons 
since I saved up all my billiard money 
4 gai on beans — weeks to i 
m on an opera and a supper for a 
young woman. Then I MM her to 
marry me, and she said she was afraid I 
was too extravagant to make a good 
husband.”—Jndianapolis Journal. 
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Higgins’ 
American 
Drawing 
Inks Ge ma 


The Standard Liquid Drawing Inks of the World. 

Jo. PENNELL ^ : “ There Is no Ink equal to it [Hig- 
gins' Ink] for half a dozen reasons. From thetime you 
open the bottle until you put all its contents on paper 

you have no reason to find fault with it.“ 
A. B. Frost s: "Iusea great deal of It and it is 
certalnly the best.“ 
AT ALL DEALERS 


By mail, prepaid, 35 cents a bottle, rd 
*.. prem actual inks, ы ee 


Higgins’ 
Photo - Mounter 


AT ALL DEALERS 
(3 oz. Jar, prepaid, by Ды 30 cents. Circulars 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & Co., Mfrs., 
168 8th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
London Office, 106 Charing Cross Road. 


McCABE BALL BEARING 
DOOR HANGERS. 


ENTIRELY OF STEEL. 
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SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST, BEST. 


Adjustments above and below the track without re- 
moving the door. 


Atter trying this you will use no other. 


Send for catalogue or order a set at once and see 
why itis without an equal. 


McCABE MANUFACTURING CO., 
532 to 542 Went 22d St, - NEW YORK. 


Hang that 


door ; if you want to have 
permanent and perfect 
satisfaction, you will use 
the 


American 


Trackless Door-Hanger. 
It can be adjusted 

or removed without 
disturbing the plastering. 
In case of breakage, it can 
be easily replaced. 


Van Wagoner & Wiliams 


Hardware Co, 
CLEVELAND, 0. 


Write for our new 
Descriptive Circular. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY: 


Te all parts United States, British America and Mexico, 


Te all other Countries, - = N 


$1.00 Per Year. 
1.25 Per Year, 
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COMBINED ВООК UF 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Moldings, 
Stair Work, Mantels and all 
kinds of Interior and 
Exterior Finish. 


312 Pages Cloth 828.00. 


This work contains an enormous collection of 
finely executed engravings. The are 
such as are in daily demand by carpenters and 
builders, covering all kinds of interior and ex- 
terior finish. The work presents directions for 
ordering sash, doors, blinds, frames, mol 
Ko.; gi designs showing the latest styles 
ground and cut glass. 


prominent features of the work pre- 
sented. Pri wing 
many of the sizes in whic 
made are also presented, to 
vised edition of the 

Book," giving full and 
exact measurement in inches on each molding, 
A price-list of moldings is one of the features 
of the book. Sent post-paid on receipt of price, 


DAVID WILLIAMS, Publisher and Bookseller , 
96-102 Heade Street, New York. 


Original from 
NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRAR 
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! F)OVELTIEs. 


Cold Swaged Nail Sets. 


Buell Bros. of Clinton, Conn., аге 
puttington the market nail sets as 
shown in Fig. 1 of the accompanying 
cuts. The nail sets, of which there 


Novelties.—Fig. 1.—Cold Swaged Nail 
Sets. 


are three sizes put up in a turned 
wood box, have depressed corrugations 
on the corners. The depressions are 
formed so that a slight burr is thrown 
up, to secure a firmer hold for the 
fingers. The sets are formed by a 
process of cold swaging, and are oil 
tempered. It is stated that they will 
not break under blows, or will not bat- 
ter at the points. The sets are fur- 
nished in boxes of assorted sizes, as 
shown, also by the dozen. 


The Nason Mfg. Company, 


71 Beekman street, New York City, 
have issued a catalogue, the cover of 
which is notable for its novelty and 
beauty, the front, presenting the name 
of the company and the dates 1841- 
1895, being illuminated like a medieval 
missal. The decorative design is 
printed in blues and reds, and the 
effect is at once striking and beauti- 
ful. It should be added, however, that 
the value of the publication is not in 
its binding, for the contents embrace 
such a vast amount of information 
that it cannot but be appreciated by 
even those who are insensible to the 
artistic merit of its covering. Par- 
ticular attention is directed in it to 
the Nason patented specialties, includ- 
ing the well-known Equator and Gulf 
Stream heaters, also steam traps ; but 
a host of other articles are alluded 
to in the 366 pages that comprise the 
volume. In the earlier pages wrought 
and steel metal pipe, fittings, cast 
iron pipe, flanges, steam fitters’ sup- 
ps hangers, valves, cocks, steam 

ibbs, lubricators, whistles, &c., are 
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noted. Then come a number of pages 
given up to plumbers’ brass work, 
wash basins. washtubs, bathtubs, 
pumps, chandeliers, gas fixtures, fit- 
tings, &c. A number of pages are 
devoted exclusively to plumbers’ and 
gas fitters’ tools and these are fol- 
lowed by patent die stocks, pipe vises 
and wrenches. Steam couplings, re- 
turn steam traps, indicators, govern- 
ors, pulleys and hangers cover a 
number of pages. Steam pumps are 
similarly noted, likewise vertical and 
horizontal boilers. Blowers and forges 
and packing of all sorts come next; 
then water meters. One section of the 
book is given up to the Nason steam 
and hot water heaters, which are fully 
described and illustrated. Radiators 
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Improved Self Feed Blind Slat 
Tenoner. 


An improved machine for tenoning 
slats for both inside and outside blinds 
is that shown in Fig. 2 of the accom- 
panying engravings, made by the Row- 
ley & Hermance Company, Williams- 
port, Pa. The machine embodies a 
number of important improvements, 
one of which is a holder for self tight- 
ening and self releasing jaws, which 
hold the slat firm while it is being 
tenoned and release it when the tenon 
is completed, thus making each tenon 
round and true. The arrangement of 
parts is such that the jaws will allow 
a variation of !; inch. This, we un- 
derstand, is another new feature, and 
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Fig. 2. Improved Self Feed Blind Slat Tenoner. 


are similarly noted at length, some 
30 pages being devoted to the subject. 
The last section of the book, from page 
312 to the complete alphabetical in- 
dex, which begins on page 349, is en- 
titled '* General and Practical Infor- 
mation Pertaining to Steam and Hot 
Water Heating," which was specially 
compiled for the Nason Mfg. Com- 
pany from standard works. It isan 
excellent treatise on the subject and 
embraces many valuable tables. 


A HALF-TONE engraving, printed on 
a sheet of coated paper, illustrates a 48-inch 
Globe ventilator manufactured by the Globe 
Ventilator Company, Troy, N. Y. The cut 
makes а most excellent advertising circular, 
and to show more vividly the size of the con- 
struction two men are standing beside it and 
are quite dwarfed by the mammoth venti- 
lator. 


is covered by letters patent. The de- 
vice for holding the slats is self center- 
ing, although it is so arranged that the 
tenon can be pue nearer one edge if 
so desired. The slat is moved to the 
saw and two tenons cut and divided by 
one motion of the foot treadle, thus 
making the operation quick and ac- 
curate. The stop which determines 
the length of the slat is referred to by 
the makers as simple and positive, and 
as admitting of no variation in the 
length of the slats. The machine will 
tenon slats from 7, inch up to 2 1-16 
inches іп width, and from 115 inches to 
24 inches in length. The machine has 
no complicated parts to get out of re- 
pair and can be readily operated. The 
tight and loose -pulleys are 6 x 214 
inches and should make 900 revolutions 
per minute. 
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The Phoenix Veneered Door. 


An interesting feature of the ve- 
neered doors which constitute a spe- 
cialty of the Phoenix Sliding Blind 
Company of Phoenix, N. Y., is repre- 
sented by ineans of the broken and 
sectional views shown in Fig. 3. This 
patented feature is a hard wood dowel 
driven into the ends of the stiles and 
through the sides of the tenons before 
the doors are taken from the clamps, 
thus making it absolutely impossible, 
the makers state, for the stile to spring 
away from the rails. The company 
state that the value of this feature is 
greatest in connection with front, ves- 
tibule and all outside doors, for the 
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ANovelties, — Fig. 3. - Broken and Sectional 
Views of the Phoenix Veneered Door. 


reason that these are most exposed to 
changing conditions of the atmosphere. 
As veneered doors are made up of 
laminated pine cores, the moisture is 
drawn out of the ends of the stiles and 
in contact with the glue, which, being 
soluble in water, becomes softened, so 
that without the patented dowel the 
stile is very apt to leave the end of the 
rail. This inakes an open and un- 
sightly joint, which the principle of 
construction employed by the company 
is said to fully overcome. The class 


Company, Cleveland, Ohio. The lock 
is referred to as combining new points 
of merit with the essential features of 
the Champion lock, which has been 
made by the company for the past eight 
years. The manufacturers explain that 
the lock is simple, having but five 
parts ; that the working parts are of 


thick can be ripped, or with’a 12-inch 
saw up to 415 inches. 5,The machine 
can be used as a cross cut saw by 
throwing back to the rear the self feed 
mechanism, leaving the table clear for 
cut off work. The self feed mechan- 
ism can be put in position for use or 
thrown back out of the way without 


Fig. 4.— Champion Sash Leck, Ornamental Finish. 


malleable iron, strong and durable ; 
that it operates easily, adjusting the 
sashes and drawing them together suc- 
cessively; that it locks the window and 
locks itself automatically, making a 
secure fastening, and that a special 
feature of the improved lock is that 
the knob is the highest point of the 
lock, thus preventing damage to the 
upper casing when the window is 
thrown up. The locks are made in 
three sizes, all of popular finishes, or in 
any special finish desired. 


The Barnes No, 4 Circular Saw, 


For the purpose of meeting the de- 
mand for a foot and hand power circu- 
lar saw covering a wider range of work 
than either their hand circular rip saw 
or their combined machine, the W. F. 


the use of a wrench or the removal o- 
any nuts or bolts. The cut off gauge 
can be set at any angle required. The 
construction of the machine is also 
such that it can be used for rabbeting 
and grooving. the high speed of the 
cutter heads insuring smooth and clean 
cut work. The cutter heads may also 
be used for gaining and dadoing, and 
with knives of suitable width for joint- 
ing. The table can be adjusted up or 
down so as to regulate the depth of 
grooves or rabbets. The machine is 
provided with a boring attachment 
which is the same as that used on the 
company's combination machine. Fig. 
9 of the illustrations represents the 
machine arranged for ripping with the 
self feed mechanism in position, while 
Fig. 6 shows the machine with the self 
feed arrangement and rip gauge 


Fig. 5.—Machine Arranged for Ripping with the Self Feed 


Mechanism in Position. 


Fig. 6.—View of the Machine with the Self Feed Arrangement and 


Rip Gauge Thrown Back. 


The Barnes No. 4 Circular Saw. 


of work turned out by the Phcenix | & John Barnes Company of Rockford, 


Sliding Blind Company is of the finest 
de and is produced from architects' 
letails. The company also give atten- 
tion to inside sliding ; blinds, wainscot- 
ing, ceiling and coves veneered on com- 
pressed pulp. 


The Champion Improved Sash 
Lock. 


We show in Fig. 4 of the ac- 
companying cuts the Champion 
improved meeting rail sash lock, 
offered by the Champion Safety Lock 
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III., have brought out what is known 
as a No. 4 circular saw, illustrated 
herewith. The machine is made strong 
and rigid, the table being of iron 
planed true. While it is designed par- 
ticularly to be used by hand or foot 
power, it can be driven equally well by 
steam or other suitable means. When 
used as a hand and foot power circular 
rip saw with self feed the latter can be 
regulated for hard or soft, thick or 
thin lumber, and is self adjusting for 
lumber of different or uneven thick- 
nesses. The makers state that witha 
10-inch saw lumber up to 3!4 inches 


thrown back with the table clear for 
cut off work. The machine can also 
be used with a special universal gauge 
which particularly adapts it for the 
use of picture frame makers or for any 
other work where a perfectly accurate 
joint is required. The manufacturers 
state that the use of their patented;per- 
forated belt running over a spur or pin 
pulley is an important factor in ma- 
chines of this kind. They state that it 
enables them to use a short belt from 
the drive wheel to the saw mandrel, 
thus securing great speed without loss 
of power. e perforated belt also 
allows the use of a smaller pulleyjon 
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the mandrel than would otherwise be 
[оне е, and {һе pulley being entirely 

»elow the table the full depth of cut of 
the saw is secured. 


Stanley's Patent Universal Plane. 


One of the most interesting and val- 
uable tools which has yet been brought 
to the attention of carpenters and build- 


is inserted on the left hand side of the 
sliding section marked B. With each 
plane the manufacturers furnish 52 
cutters, thus permitting of a very wide 
range of work. In Fig. 8 of the illus- 
trations is shown the tool as it appears 
when used as a molding plane. In or- 
der to employ itfor this purpose the 
desired cutter is inserted and the bot- 
tom of the sliding section B, Fig. 7, is 


ANovelties.—Stanley!s Patent Universal Plane. — Fig. 7. — General View, Showing Arrange- 
ment of Parts. 


ers is the patent universal plane, which 
is just being placed upon the market 
‘by the Stanley Rule & Level Compan 
of 29 Chambers street, New Yor 
City. The arrangement of parts is such 
that in the hands of an ordinary car- 
ee the tool can be employed for all 
ines of work covered by a full assort- 
ment of so called fancy planes. The 
illustrations which are presented here- 
with give an excellent idea of the con- 
struction employed and the manner in 
which the tool is used. Referring to 
Fig. 7 of the cuts, the plane consists of 
a main stock A, with two sets of trans- 
verse sliding arms, a depth gauge F 
adjusted by a screw, and a slitting 


Fig. 8.—The Tool Used as a Molding Plane. 


cutter with stop. The letter B refers 
to the sliding section having a verti- 
cally adjustable bottom. The auxil- 
iary center bottom C is designed to be 
placed in front of the cutter as an ех- 
tra support or stop when needed. This 
bottom is adjustable both vertically 
and laterally by means of thumb 
screws and nuts provided for the pur- 

se and clearly shown in the engrav- 
ing. In connection with the tool are 
two fences E and D. The latter fence 
has a lateral adjustment by means of 
а screw for extra fine work, while 
fence E can be reversed for center 
beading wide boards. The fences can 
be used on either side of the plane, 
and the rosewood guides can be tilted 
by simply loosening the screws on 
their faces, to any desired angle up to 
45 degrees. When beading the edges 
of matched boards an adjustable stop 
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adjusted to conform to the shape of 
the cutter, after which the section is 
firmly fastened by means of the check 
nuts on the transverse arms. When 
so required the auxiliary center bot- 
tom can be adjusted for additional 
support in front of the cutter. By tilt- 
ing the rosewood guides on the fences 
E and D moldings of various angles 
may be formed. For dado work the 
fences may be removed and the spurs 


rosewood guides are tilted to the de- 
sired angle. The company make a 
large number of cutters which can be 
used with this tool and will furnish 
special cutters to order or blanks from 
which the workman can file up any 
form he may require. 


New Surface Burning Florida 
Steam Boiler, 


The American Boiler Company, 84 
Lake street, Chicago, and 94 Centre 
street, New York, have recently per- 
fected and placed on the market a new 
and improved type of the surface burn- 
ing Florida steam boiler, a sectional 
view of which is shown in Fig. 9. 
The special points to which the manu- 
facturers call attention are as follows: 
1. Theheating surface has been greatly 
increased by deepening the corruga- 
tions in the sections. One of the fea- 
tures which have gained for the Florida 
its high reputation is its immense 
amount of heating surface, and in this 
respect а further improvement has 
thus been made. 2. A new and im- 
proved grate has been designed which 
will burn any kind of fuel, wood and 
anthracite or bituminous coal, includ- 
ing pea coal 3. The flues are inter- 
changeable, one of them being a re- 
turn, so that the heater can con- 
verted into a hard coal or a soft coal 
burner by p. placing or removing 
the flue caps. For instance, by plac- 
ing the caps on tops of flues a hard coal 
heater is obtained, with indirect draft: 
removing the caps, a soft coal heate1 
is provided, with direct draft. 4. In 
this latest pattern of the surface burn- 
ing Florida the space between the top 
section and the dome has been greatly 


Fig. 9.— Sectional View of New Surface Burning Florida Steam Boiler. 


set parallel with the edge of the cutter, 
after which a long adjustable stop is 
inserted on the left hand side of the 
sliding section. То use the toolasa 
slitting plane the proper cutter and 
stop are inserted on the right hand 
side of the main stock and either fence 
can be used as a guide When the 
tool is used for chamfering the desired 
cutter is inserted, the fences are fas- 
tened on each side of the plane and the 


increased, so tbat no matter if the 
poorest quality of soft coal be used 
there is absolutely no danger of clog- 
ging. While this space in the old 
Florida was considered sufficiently 
large, the least possibility. if there 
were any, of the passage becoming ob- 
structed is removed by the enlarge- 
ment of this chamber. 5. Another 
improved feature is secured by in- 
creased corrugated surfaces. The pro- 
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jections, extending as they do far over 
the fire, by arresting the products of 
combustion in their course to the top 
of the heater, take from them a greater 
amount of heat than was possible in 
the old Florida; consequently, when 
the gases reach the dome they are al- 
most devoid of heat, so that there is 
absolutely no danger of the dome 
cracking by becoming overheated. 6. 
In certain sections of the country it is 
found cheaper and more convenient to 
burn hard coal part of the year and 
soft coalin other seasons. The inter- 
changeable flues in this heater permit 
it to be easily adapted to such chang- 
ing circumstances. 7. The new con- 
struction is more easily accessible for 
cleaning, having more clean out doors. 


Moore’s Improved Wrought Steel 
Storm Wiadow Fastener. 


The Stanley Works of New Britain, 
Conn., and of 79 Chambers street, New 
York, are introducing an improved 


Novelties.—Moore's Improved Wrought 
Steel Storm Window Fastener.— Fig. 10. 
— View of Oulside Fastener. 


wrought steel storm window fast- 
ener, to which the accompaying cuts 
relate. The outside fastener is shown 
in Fig. 10, while the inside fastener is 
represented in Fig.11. The manu- 
facturers state that with the aid of 


Fig. 11.— View of Inside Fastener. 


these fasteners storm windows can 
be adjusted in а minute, and are held 
in place securely; also that they cost 
but a trifle and will last a lifetime. 
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Tne Leonard Refrigerator 


Insulation. 


The illustration shown in Fig. 12is a 
full size sectional view of one wall of a 
Leonard Cleanable refrigerator, and 
shows the efficient method of protect. 
ing the Excelsior line of refrigerators 
made by the Grand Rapids Refriger- 
ator Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
The interior of the refrigerator is 
formed of zinc, next to which is a 
lining of the Bird patent water proof 


described as being high grade, all parts 
of cast bronze metal, with three tum- 
blers, phosphor - bronze springs, de- 
pressed background finished in dead 
black enamel, while the rest of the 
lock is polished and lacquered. Two 
rolled steel keys, nickel plated, accom- 
pany each lock, with no two alike in a 

ozen. To unlock, the key is turned in 
the usual manner, drawing the shackle 
into the case, where it is held auto- 
matically by the trigger shown in the 


B SHEATHING 
ZINC 


fii SHEATHING. 


Fig. 12 —The Leonard Refrigerator Insulation. 


inodorous sheathing. Next to this is 
a layer of wood; then another layer of 
sheathing and then a packing of min- 
eral wool, covered on the outside by a 
third layer of sheathing. Then comes 
an air space and finally the outside 
wood. In all there are given eight 
walls for insulation. The mineral 
wool, which is a material made by 
throwing a jet of steam against a 
small stream of liquid slag, is so ex- 
panded that it contains 92 per cent. of 
air and only 8 per cent. of the origi- 
nal substance. The refrigerators made 
by the Grand Rapids Refrigerator 
Company cover a most extended va- 
riety of all sizes for every purpose. 


Rotary Shackle Automatic Padlock 
No. 942. 


The Slaymaker - Barry Company, 
Lancaster, Pa., John H. Graham & 


1 justment. 


Fig 13 —Rotary Shackle Automatic Pad- 
lock No. 942. 


Co., 113 Chambers street, New York, 
agents, are putting on the market a 
padlock as shown in Fig. 13. Thelock is 


opening of the case, thereby releasing 
the object locked. To lock, the staple 
or eye bolt is touched on the trigger, 
thus releasing the shackle, which auto- 
matically rotates and locks the lock. 
The point is made that the trigger, 
being near the top of the lock, will 
permit contact with the staple, no 
matter how short it may be, and the 
consequent operation of the lock. The 
manufacturers state that the action of 
the lock is positive and smooth, and 
that the mechanism is so arranged 
that the operation of the lock by the 
key is very smoothly and easily ac- 
complished. 


Heavy Double Cylinder Surfacer. 


The demand for a heavy surfacer 
with a short bed, capable of planin 
smoothly all kinds of lumber, has 1 
J. A. Fay & Co. of 513-533 West Front 
street, Cincinnati. Ohio, to introduce 
the machine illustrated in Fig. 14 of 
the cuts. The frame is made very 
heavy with plate sides and girts. and 
supports a bed that is gibbed to planed 
ways while being adjustable vertically 
for variations in thickness. The end 
of the bed is arranged to swing around 
for ready access to the lower cylinder 
for the purpose of sharpening and ad- 
There are four feed rolls, 
each 7 inches in diameter and driven 


F by powerful gearing. The regular feed 


sent with the machine is 87 feet per 
winute, but this, it is stated, can be 
changed if desired. The feed roll and 
bar before the upper cylinder are di- 
vided into two sections so that two 
pieces of material may be planed sim- 
ultaneously. even though they vary in 
thickness. 'The pressure bar for the 
lower cylinder adjusts itself to the sur- 
face of the finished board, and has an 
independent vertical adjustment and 
swings out of the way to give access to 
the cylinder. The upper cylinder has 
journals 9 x 2!4 inches and belted on 
both ends. The lower cylinder journals 
are 8 x 214 inches and single belted. 
Both cylinders with their journals are 
made from a solid steel forging and are 
slotted on their four faces. The lower 
cylinder is carried in a heavy frame 
and is adjustable independently of the 
bed. A tightener is furnished to take 
up the belt when changing for differ- 
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ent thicknesses. The manufacturers 
put а shop number on each casting by 
which it may be identified and also 
for the purpose of avoiding mistakes 
when the purchaser is ordering re- 


Novelties.— Fig. 14.—Heavy Double 
Cylinder Surfacer. 


irs. The countershaft has tight and 
[ге pulleys 1? x 6 inches and should 
make 900 revolutions per minute. 


Scranton’s Improved Tack Puller. 


The Scranton Company, New 
Haven, Conn., are offering a tack 
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terne plate in 10-foot lengths and of 
copper in 8-foot lengths and from 12 
to 30 inches wide, in two sections, 
which are adjustable and expanding. 
The system of construction will be 
clearly understood by the sectional 
view shown at the left of the engrav- 
ing. The manufacturers allude to 
this gutter as more quickly and more 
easily applied than any other, gives any 
fall desired, will not leak and is very 
cheap. It is continuous, extending 
under the slate, tin or shingles, as 
shown. When the pitch of the roof 
is given the manufacturers can fur- 
nish miters for hips and valleys ; also 
pieces for closing the ends of the gut- 
ters. 


International Rolling Wire 
Window Screen. 


The International Rolling Screen 
Company, 113 Devonshire street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., are introducing a rolling 
wire window screen, Figs. 17 and 
18. Guide racks made in combina- 
tion of hard rolled brass and enameled 
steel plate are screwed to the sides of 
the window frame, inside the window. 
The cylinder casing within which the 
screen is rolled is of steel, tinned and 
enameled to prevent corrosion. Within 


the cylinder is an inner tube of terne 


plate upon which the screen winds. A 


Fig. 15.—Scranton's Improved Tack Puller. 


pues as shown in Fig. 15. The jaw 
as three points, made of tempered 
steel and firmly set in the handle. The 
handle is of wood. hollowed to pro- 
vide a place to store tacks. The 
puller is referred to as not tearing car- 
pets, as pulling tacks, and as adapted 
to household use, being light and con- 
venient to handle. The puller is de- 
signed to retail at J0 cents. 


Belding’s Ornamental Roof Gutter, 


The illustration Fig. 16 shows a por- 
tion of a roof as well as a sectional 
view of Belding's ornamental roof 


* 
* > 


shaft of steel, coppered, runs entirely 
through the cylinder, on the outer ends 
of which hard rolled lacquered brass 
pinions are keyed and riveted. The 
tension spring is of steel, hard rolled 
and tempered. The bearing caps are 
of hard rolled brass, lacquered, and 
the foot piece, which is fastened above 
the window sill is enameled steel. 
When not in use the screen rolls up in 
the cylinder casing at the base of the 
window, on the inside, as shown in 
Fig. 18, and when rolled up occupies 
a space 1!j inches in diameter. The 
screen is raised or lowered similar to a 
window shade, and is wholly independ- 
ent of the sash. The cylinder may 


Fig. 16.—Belding's Ornamental Roof Gutter. 


tter, stop gutter and molding com. | be raised to any hight on the lower 


ined, 
market by the Canton Steel Roofing 
Company of Canton, Ohio. 
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which is being put on the 


The gut- 
ter is made of galvanized iron and 


sash desired, raising and leaving the 


bottom of the lower sash the same 


hight as the cylinder. 


ht. A weather 
strip is placed on the bottom of the 
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upper ‘sush, so that the rubber just 
clears the glass of the lower sash. 
This is to prevent flies crawling be- 
tween the sash, and also serves asa 
weather strip in winter. The racks 
and foot piece are provided with felt 
strips to make the lower sash perfectly 
weather stripped when closed. The 
screens are furnished in colors to 
match the window sash, in ivory, 


International Rolling Wire Window 
oe 17.—Showing the Screen 
n Use. 


white, cherry and oak. The point is 
made, that the rolling screen casings 
and fittings will wear many years, 
and that they may be painted over 
whenever painting the window sash; 
also that the copper bronze wire cloth 
will probably be the only part requir- 
ing renewal, and that the cloth is 
likely to wear for 12 or 15 years. It 
is stated that a competent carpenter 
can put in from 20 to 85 window 
screens per day. The following points 
of excellence are brought out by the 


Fig. 18.—Screen Rolled in Casing. 


manufacturers: When the screen is 
not raised it is thoroughly protected 
from the weather by being rolled in the 
case; the screen can be used at any 
hight of the lower sash and does not 
leave wire cloth behind or in front of 
the glass to look ‘through; the screen 
operates freely and continues to do so, 
as it is not subjected to the swelling 
and shrinking of the wood work, as 
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outside sliding screens are; that it 
does not require removing from the 
window casing the year around, but it 
can be conveniently taken out if de- 
sired; the screen is entirely out of the 
way when washing windows or when 
the blinds require adjusting ; the 
screens as a whole areornamental, and 
are guaranteed by the makers for five 
years. 


The Jackson Patent Corner Grate. 


Nothing makes greater economy of 
floor area than the corner fire place, as 
the space in the angle of a room is 
usually of comparatively little or no 
value. The corner fire place, however, 
has some serious disadvantages, espe- 
cially in fitting a square grate to a trian- 
gle of brick work, and then in twisting 
the flue around the rim parallel with the 
walls. The corner grate lately patented 
by Edwin A. Jackson of this city is 
designed to overcome these difficulties 
and to effect a large gain in heating 
results. Fig. 19 shows the general ap 
pearance of the grate when open, Fig. 
20 shows it when closed, while Fig. 21 is 
a plan of the grate. As will be seen 
from the illustrations, a square grate 
is placed with its sides parallel to the 


y 


of the room make this grate valuable, 
it is pointed out, from economic as 
well as decorative reasons. The man- 
ufacturers of this device are Edwin A. 
Jackson & Brother, 50 Beekman street, 
New York City, who will on applica- 
tion forward to those interested a copy 
of Catalogue No. 21. 


[варе NOTES. 


PikE Mra. Company, Pike Station, 
N.H.,and 151 Chambers street, New York, 
have brought out & neat and well arranged 


Fig 19.—Appearance of Grate when Open. 


Novelties.—The Jackson Patent Corner Grate. 


walls, one angle of which projects, 
owing to its position in the corner of 
the room. andsome backings line 
each side of the fire place, while the 
hinges B B permit the front flanges F 
F to fold over, completely inclosing 
the grate, as shown in Fig. 20. This has 
the effect of practically placing the fire 
in a straight flue from floor to roof, the 
claim being made that it results in a 
strong draft, a quick kindling of the 
fire, and overcomes all tendency to 
smoke. When the grate is open, as 
shown in Fig. 19, the full effect of the 
fire can be seen in every part of the 
room, and every ray of heat strikes the 
back and is reflected out into the room 
instead of, as in the old form, being 
lost in the back or up the chimney. 
The crown piece G G hides the ashes, 
which drop into a pan, or can be ar 
ranged to pass to an ash pit below. A 
frame of brass or iron, A A, finishes 
the front of the grate, and around this 
can be set tiles or a mantel. as with 
other open fires. The gain in heat and 
the fine effect obtained from all parts 
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sample case, so arranged as to contain in 
separate compartments samples of their lead- 
ing specialties in sharpening stones of their 
manufacture. The case is 11 x 10 x 214 inches 
outside, with handle and silvered mountings, 
weighing in all 9 pounds. Inside the various 
sections are lined with plush. The whet- 
stones shown are Arkansas, Washita, Queer 
Creek, Hindostan, razor hone, and several 
styles of jewelers', scythe and axe stones. 


WE are indebted to the Wheeling 
Corrugating Company of Wheeling, W. Va., 
for a copy of their illustrated catalogue relat- 
ing to ceiling designs, and known as Cata- 
logue C 170. This firm, who manufacture 
patent steel ceilings, tin and steel roofing 
steel sidings, corrugated iron, galvani 
cornices, eave trough, conductor, &c., show 
inthe volume mentioned some exceedingly 
handsome examples of sheet metal work. 
Several pages in the beginning are given up 
to examples of ceiling and side wall designs, 
varying from simple patterns to most elabo- 


rate decorations. 'Гһеп follow moldi : next 
come centers and friezes; then cornice bor- 
ders, next ceiling and then side walls. Some 


large cuts later on show & complete ceiling 
with the paneling and centering, illustrating 
the whole design. Following this are views 
of several interiors showing the adaptation 
of this style of sheet metal work to libraries, 
offices, store rooms and other interiors. Cor- 


rugated, ed, em апа other plates 
are noted at the end of the phlet. The 
rich effects produced by sheet metal de- 


signs cannot be realized by those who have 
not followed the advances made in this de- 

rtment of manufacture during the past 
ew years; and it is especially noteworthy 
that the manufacturers have brought out 
patterns that are adapted to the very highest 
class of interior work. 


ON ENTERING the new establishment 
of H. S. Northrup of 40 Cherry street, New 
York, the character of the business trans- 
acted is everywhere reflected. The panels 
of the door are of sheet metal, the side walls 
ofthe stairway leading to the office on the 
second floor are covered with side wall pat- 
terns, and the ceiling is also of sheet metal 
design. Entering the office, the side wall 
patterns cover the four walls. and a hand- 
some sheet metal ceiling meets them at the 


top, with a very pretty cornice at the junc-_ 


Fig. 21.—Plan View. 


ture. Back of the office à sample room is 
fitted up for showing panels stamped from 
sheet metal in designs of infinite variety and 
varying in size up to 26 x 52 inches. e 
building is 31 x 60 feet, and six stories high. 
On the first floor are two large power presses, 
а 10-foot molding machine, an &-foot power 
shear, and an electric motor for running the 
machinery on this floor, as well as an elevator 
and a coprugating machine, and other smaller 
machinery which is located on the third floor. 
The fifth and sixth floors are used for paint- 
ing. the top floor being provided with all the 
8 for painting large panels, side 
wall patterns and moldings, the fifth floor 
being used for smaller square patterns. The 
fourth floor is used for a stock room. Care 
has been taken in an especially 
strong building, and the (Р ns, when sub- 
mitted to the Building epartment. with 
the statement that the floors would carry a 
burden of 600 59809 tothe square foot, were 
returned to Mr. Northrup with no changes 
suggested. Inthe past year Mr. Northrup 
has enjoved & remarkable increase in the 
amount of business transacted, and has met 
the requirements for improved building 
methods, as can be seen in his method of put- 
Hu ers ceiling on the Devonshire Building 
in Boston, which is ten stories high. This 
building was of the fire proof construction 
type.and the metal ceiling was fastened to 
metal furring strips, these pripa being sup- 
ported by the brick arches of the building, 
and the ceiling panels being secured to the 
furring steps by set screws. 
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THE proceedings of the Engineers’ 
Society of Western Pennsylvania as pub- 
lished in the monthly pamphlet of the во- 
ciety for September, contain a paper on 
heat insulation with notes on asbestos pre- 

red by John A. McConnell, chairman of 
he McConnell Asbestos company, Limited, 
87 Water street, Pittsburgh, Pa. The paper 
covers the ground in a comprehensive man- 
ner and presents information which cannot 
fail to interest all who require heat insulat- 
ing coverings. The paper gives the results 
of numerous experiments as to the conduct- 
ing power рет square foot of various ma- 
terials, while the notes on asbestos cover a 
brief history of the material, the places 
where it is found, the manner in which it is 
mined and other points of interest and value. 


THE ADAMS ART AUGER BIT made 
by A. L. Adams of Bridgeport, Conn.. has re- 
cently been introduced in the Manual Train- 
ing School, at the corner of Livingston and 
Couri streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. e outfit 
consisted of one set of 13 bits with 39 rosette 
cutters, 13 plain cutters and 13 outside brack- 
ets. with 26 cutters which execute work re- 
sembling hand carving. These, with other 

rts, constituted the most complcte set of 

its, we are informed, that Mr. Adams has 
over delivered. 


THE NATIONAL Saw COMPANY, 
operating Wheeler, Madden & Clemson Mfg. 
Company, Woodrough & McParlin, Richard- 
son Bros.. and Harvey W. Peace Company. 
with general office at Newark. N. J., issue an 
1896 calendar. Upon this are mentioned 
Wheeler, Madden & Clemson cross cut saws. 
Woodrough & McParlin plastering trowels, 
Richardson Bros. hand and butcher saws, 
and Н. W. Peace hand saws. 


A VERY CONVENIENT COUNTING ROOM 
CALENDAR has been brought out by the 
Moore Mfg. & Foundry Company, manufac- 
turers of hardware specialties, differential 
ulley blocks, door hangers, registers, &c.. 
Milwaukee, Wis. It consists of a large leather 
covered frame, 6 x 10 inches, holding & pad of 
sheets, each sheet covering a week. with 
ample room for daily memoranda. А bank- 
er's calendar is pasted on the back. 


FROM THE STANDARD TURNING 
Works, 122 Broadway,Cambridgeport, Mass., 
manufacturers of handles and turned goods 
of all kinds, comes to us a unique advertise- 
ment of their wares, consisting of a minia- 
ture crock, turned in wood, labeled * Boston 
Baked Beans." А genuine sample of the 

roverbial Bostonian diet, which appears at 
Fhe top of the vessel, is, however, a delusion 
and a snare, for the esculents are securely at- 
tached to the rim, which lifts off, disclosin 
nested within the crock small specimens o 
the product of the concern in the shape of 
tiny handles, knobs, tops, beads, &c., in vari- 
ous colored woods. À card inclosed announces 
that the works are drepared to furnish, 
among other goods, tool handles, plumbers’ 
supplies, turn pins, drift plugs, closet pulls, 
valve handles &c. 


THE FoLsoM SNOW GUARD COMPANY, 
178 Devonshire street, Boston, Mass., issue an 
illustrated circular relating to the Folsom 
patent snow guard for roofs. Some ofthe 
engravings are half-tone reproductions from 
photographs of buildings showing the man- 
nerin which the guard prevents the snow 
from sliding from the roof. There are also 
glven sectional views showing the manner of 
applying the guard, together with directions 
therefor. 


I. P. FRINK. 551 Pearl street, New 


York, whose justly celebrated reflectors are 
used so extensively, has recently equipped 
the following prominent buildings : Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Church, Cumberland. Md.; 
Baptist Church, Amherst, N. S. ; St. Paul's 
School, Lagos, West Africa; Lutheran 
Church. Van Wert, Ohio; Drill Hall, Twenty- 
third Regiment Armory. Brooklyn; Evan- 
elical Church, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Central 
esbyterian Church, Akron, Ohio; Opera 
House. Portland, Ind.; St. Matthew's Lu- 
theran Church, Hanover. Pa.; Holy Trinity 
Church,  McSherrystown, a.; Baptist 
Church, Elberton, Ga. ; M. E. Church. Quit- 
man, Ga ; Baptist Church, Franklin, Ohio. 


THE CANTON STEEL ROOFING Com- 
PANY have been awarded several thousand 
dollars’ worth of work on the United States 
Government Post Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C., which is now nearing completion. 
They have excepticnal facilities for executing 
all kinds of architectural sheet metal work, 
and are having an increased demand for their 
heav gauge evened conductor pipe, 
which they make of No. 18 to?" gauge gal- 
vanized sheets. The company aiso manufac- 
ture square corrugated conductor pipe of 
either galvanized or copper. 


THE FERROSTEEL COMPANY, Wade 
Building, Cleveland. Ohio, present in their 
advertising space this month an interesting 
announcement relative to registers made o 
what is known as " Ferrosteel." These regis- 
ters are referred to as being handsome in de- 
sign and made in a large number of sizes. The 
company request еее with archi- 
tects and builders and suggest that those 
who are interested, write them for what is 
known as the " Blue Book for the Register 
Trade." The New England agency for these 

oods is the St. Louis Stamping Company of 
ston, 


Google 


THE NEW YORKjVENETIAN BLIND 
Company, William G. Orr, general man- 
ager, have removed thelr office to 304 Hud- 
son street, New York City. 


C. H. Tucker, JR., 135 Greenwich 
street. New York, is introducing a 10-foot 
measuring rod of wood,with brass tips. They 
are made in a number of shapes, including 34 
and 1 inch square, 34 x IM. % x linch, & C., о 
uniform length. The graduation is by feet, 
subdivided ints inches, halves, quarters and 
eighths, marked in an unfading black and 
covered with the best coach varnish. The 
rods are offered as particularly suitable for 
rolling mills, architectural iron works. ma- 
chine and boller shops, carpenters, masons, 
bridge builders, foundries, pattern shops. 
stone cutters and civil and mechanical engi- 
neers. The features referred to are ac- 
curacy and low cost. A yard stick e x 2 
inches, divided Br М inches, is also made on 
the same principle. 


DIXON SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT, man- 
ufactured by the Joseph Dixon Crucible Com- 
pany of Jersey City, N. J.. will be used in 
саша the tin work апа skylights of the 

ost Office Department Building at Wash- 
ington. A quantity will also be used on the 
Capitol and the District Government Build- 
ing. 

WE ARE INDEBTED to W. S. Roof of 
Franklin, Ohio, for an illustrated pamphlet 
of Roof's patent siiding ard folding doors and 
)3rtitions, as exhibited at the Institute of 

uilding Arts, at Chicago, Ill. The sections 
of partitions or doors are газраа from 
their tops by means of a rod placed exactly 
in their centers so as to render them per- 
fectly balanced and at no time throwing the 
strain on the partition, doors or hinges. The 
suspendiug rod is hung on ball bearings, and 
as it is adjustable, the doors or partition can 
be made to swing easily. The manufacturer 
states that the settling of the door will not 
interfere with its operation. The doors and 
partitions are made in sections, so that they 
can be folded back as required with perfect 
ense by one man. By means of a system of 
interloeking the partitions and doors when 
extended form a solid wallthat is referred to 
as being light, dust and, practically, sound 
proof. en open, they can be folded flat 
against each wall if needed, enabling the 
room to be thrown open its entire width. as 
the doors when folded will occupy a space 
not exceeding 9 inches on each side. 


THE PowHaTaAN CLAY Mra. Com 
PANY of Richmond, Va., realizing the impor- 
tance of dealing direct with the consumer, 
have canceled all of their agencies, and in 
the future all sales of the company will be 
negotiated from the home office at Rich- 
mond. The sales department will be under 
the management of F. H. S. Morrison, for- 
merly A "a ppineote & Morrison of Balti- 
more, Md., who has entered upon his duties, 
апа who will give all matters connected 
with the department his personal attention. 
We are further informed of the intention of 
the гошрепу to manufacture cream white 
brick only, which is made necessary by the 
5 popularity of and steadily increasing 

emand for these brick in the markets of 

New York and elsewhere. Brick manufac- 
tured by this company are claimed to be 
pure in color, first-class in workmanship and 
guaranteed not to change color when ex- 
posed to the action of the weather. 


THE memorandum book issued by 
James А. Miller & Brother, slate, tin and 
iron roofers, 129-131 South Clinton street, Chi- 
cago, III., isa serviceable publication for the 
trade. Itisof oblong shape, convenient for 
the pocket, measuring З x 8 inches. It is 
bound in decorated manila covers and eon- 
tains a large number of blank pages for mem- 
orandum purposes. At the front and back 
nre four pages relating to the goods of Messrs. 
Miller & Brother, showing conductor pipes, 
cornices, skylights, roofing and siding, . Ec. 
Serviceable information is also given respect- 
ing sheet metals, апа а calendar for the 
second half of the current year and the whole 
of next year is likewise presented. 


E. C. STEARNS & Co.. Syracuse. N. 
X., are manufacturing a full line of carpen- 
ters’ mallets, lignum vite included. Hickory 
mallets are furnished, both round and square, 
with mortised handles, as are also the lignum 
vitæ. Tinners' mallets are made in hickory 
and applewood with round handles. Round 
iron mallets with mortised hickory ends. 
round mallets with heavy iron sockets and 
round hickory mallets with iron rings are 
also included in the line. 


THE Montross METAL SHINGLE 
CoMPANY, Camden, N. J., report business 
good with them. They have met with a very 
large demand for their goods during the sea- 
son and have considerably extended their 
trade. They are working on the dies for 
some new styles of tiles, and expect to have 
them in readiness for their machines very 
shortly. 


THE catalogue issued by the Sykes 
Steel Roofing Company, Chicago, Ill. with 
works at Niles, Ohio, is an oblong publication 
&nd presents illustrations and information of 
interest to the roofing trade. Various views 
of the works are shown by half-tone engrav- 
ings and later on illustrations of corrugated 
roofing, crimped iron, &c., are presented. At 
the end are a number of testimonial letters 


and & separate page of testimonials also i8 
distributed with the catalogue. 


THE DISPLAY recently made by W. 
Jackson's Sons, at their showrooms at 246 
Front street, New York. was highly interest- 
ing. Handsome fire places of wood, marble, 
tile and colcred brick display handsome fire 
place linings of cast iron and antique bronze 
with trimming in various styles. A fine 
See grt of Venetian wrought iron andirons 
and fire place trimmings was made. Also 
basket grates for use in open fire places in 
various designs and styles of finish, as well as 
fire dogs, fenders, fire place frames in iron, 
antique bronze, polished brass and silver 
plated. some having onyx shafts. The com- 
pany are doing a large trade in gas fire ле 

eaters and grates, which аге specially de- 
signed for use in apartment houses, and also 
in drawing rooms, to harmonize with the 
furnishings and surroundings. 


À NEW SLATE MANUAL and descript- 
ive price liat has been issued by the Slating- 
ton Bangor Slate Syndicate of Slatington, 
Pa.. and the company suggest that those en- 
gaged inthe building trudes who are inter- 
ested in гаас slate write for а copy of this 
publication before placing orders. Reference 
1s made to the manual in the advertisement 
of the Syndicate presented in another part 
of this issue. James L. Foote, manager of 
the Syndicate, states that the shipments of 
roofing slate for 189; were the largest ever 
known and will aggregate more than 150,000 
squares. He states that over 1,000,000 square 
feet of slate blackboards were shipped, but 
with all this nctivity, it cannot be said that 
the roofing slate business has been altogether 
satisfactory. He considers the condition of 
trade quiet and the outlook for 1896 encourag- 
ing. 


AMONG recent incorporations in New 
York State is that of the City Fire Proofing 
Company of New York City. organized to 
manufacture fire proofing materials, whose 
directors are G. W. Rader, Michael Sohmidt 
and Chas. A. Perry of New York City. 


THE NATIONAL SHEET METAL ROOF- 
ING COMPANY. Jersey City. N. J., distribute 
to the trade a number of circulars of par 
ticular interest to the roofing trade. e 
relates to their sheet metal shingles, weather 
vanes, finials, &c. A second gives testimonial 
letters from those who have used Walter's 
patent shingles. A number of illustrations 
are presented ona poster which they are like- 
wise sending to the trade. An interesti 
little publication of theirs is & collection o 
testimonial letters. all of very recent date, in 
fact, but а very few months old, giving ор 
ions. covering various parts of the coun ry, 
of users of their goods, all of whom speak 
the highest praise of the articles. 


THE catalogue issued by the New 


York Iron Roofing & Corrugating Company, 
First and Washington streets, Jersey City, 


N. J. is a square pamphlet, 8 x 9 inches 
Size, containing over 100 pages fllled with in- 
formation respecting the products of this 
firm, whose goods include a wide variety of 
sheet metal products for building шү 
The first illustrations show galvan cen- 
ters. and stamped plates for ceilings and side 
walls are similarly illustrated. Then come 
a number of illustrated pages given up to 
iron roofing laid in various ways, roll and cap 
Steel roofing. corrugated iron ron nk: angle 
forms, corrugated combing. caps and flash- 
ings. Stamped metal for interior finish, &c., 
is freely illustrated: window and door caps. 
rock face steel brick. corrugated shutters, 
&c., follow. Some handsome designs of ceil- 
ings are given later in the pamphlet and vari- 
ous designs of rock face sheets are noticed. 
Their new steel cluster tile or shingles are 
illustrated in various applications. A variety 
of miscellaneous goods for roofers and others 
are included in the pamphlet, which, in ad- 
dition to the illustrations, contains & great 
deal.of descriptive text. 


THE PROUTY DOOR HANGER is to be 
manufactured by a new company organized 
at Midland, Mich. The company are to be 
capitalized at $30,000 and a factory will be 
built and stocked as rapidly as possible. 


S. KEIGHLEY & Co., 49-58 Locust 
street, Pittsburgh, Pa., publish an attractive 
illustrated circular devoted to decorative 
metal ceilings of their manufacture. This 
firm, who are successors to the Capital Sheet 
Metal Company. Columbus, Ohio. are sole 
manufacturers of Moore's patent lock joint 
dust proof metal pane and the ilustra- 
tions presented in the publication show some 
exceedingly attractive examples of stamped 
metal and embossed plates. e ceilings are 
shown in different combinations of бее 
and various centerpieces are likewise illus- 
trated. Thetrade will be interested in secur- 
ing copies of this pamphlet. 
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State Associations. 


The wisdom of the movement which resulted in the 
creation of State associations of builders, is being proved 
by the interest shown in several States of the Union. 
New York and Massaschusetts have established their 
State organizations; Wisconsin has organized a temporary 
association, and Pennsylvania ard Illinois are actively at 
work in behalf of the new movement. . Several local build- 
ers’ exchanges, at present outside of the national body and 
in States where it has no representation, are considering 
the subject in a way which it is hoped will lead to practical 
results. The interest in State and, therefore, in a sense 
local issues, seems to be vital to the builders of the country, 
and of а nature to make a more direct appeal than those 
issues which are purely national in their character. 
From present indications the solidity of the whole seems 
to bave been given & fresh impetus and a greater assur- 
ance of success by the new effort. 


Building Laws and Architectural Progress. 


The discovery, not difficult to make, that the New York 

building laws—probably the best code of its kind in exist- 
ence—do not meet the present or immediately prospective 
requirements of the building trades, has led to a demand 
for their revision, and a formidable commission, subdivided 
into many committees, has been organized to undertake 
this work. As might be expected, there exists a wide di- 
versity of opinion among those most interested as to the 
way in which such revision should be undertaken. The 
question is one of more than local importance because 
most of the larger American cities are likely sooner or later 
to follow the lead of New York in whatever is found de- 
sirable or necessary in the way of statutory restraints upon 
individual liberty in building construction. By some it 
is held that the building laws should specify every detail 
of construction and regulate, by the highest standards to 
be formulated from experience, the use of every ounce of 
material employed in construction. Those who hold this 
view believe that nothing should be left discretionary with 
owner, architect or engineer, save perhaps what are sim- 
ply matters of taste and convenience; and some would even 
restrict individual liberty in these respects. By others it is 
held that a building law, however carefully framed, and 
however properly adjusted to the conditions existing at a 
given time, soon becomes obstructive in its operations, and 
that the public interest will best be served by leaving the 
building trades as little hampered as possible by legisla- 
tive requirements of any kind. 


Development of Home Building. 

In this discussion а great principle is involved which is 
often lost sight of in an effort to reach an agreement as to 
details which in themselves are of no great importance. 
Whether an attempt to regulate and direct by law a de- 
velopment which, in any event, is likely to take place 
along lines determined by considerations of self interest, 
is wise and beneficial or unwise and mischievous, is a 
question which has been discussed in one form or another 
since the beginning of civilization. The tendency in this 
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country is so strongly in the direction of the assumption 
by government, municipal, State or national, of responsi- 
bility in matters of this kind that the question of its wis- 
dom or unwisdom must be left to answer itself at some 
future time, in the light of a larger experience than we 
now have. Meanwhile the discussion of our building 
laws suggests some thoughts which are worthy of consid- 
eration by those who are most eager for the kind of 
'' reforms " which are so often sought and so rarely at- 
tained by legal enactment. No art has experienced a 
development so irregular as that of home building. The 
first of the arts which mankind needed to learn, it 
promises to be the last to attain to any fixed standards. 
Of necessity the work of an architect reflects the demand 
of the time in which he lives. For him there are no lost 
arts. Whatever the ancients did can be done much better 
and more cheaply at the present time, if wanted. That it 
is not wanted is due to the fact that labor can be more 
advantageously employed in building for the present than 
for the future. In modern London. for example, Sir Joshua 
Wren would probably have to choose between going into 
some other business than architecture, or submitting com- 
petitive plans to speculative builders operating in the new 
residence districts, which are largely built up of flimsy 
dwellings with slight division walls, embodying every 
defect which experience has taught mankind to avoid in 
dwelling construction. ‘‘ The fashion of this world passeth 
away."  Bythe time these frail tenements fall to pieces, 
the ground they occupy will be needed for something else. 
The builders of such structures may be considered knaves, 
but certainly they are not fools. The capitalists and 
financial institutions which supply the money invested in 
speculative building operations are not in the least misled 
by false representations, nor deceived as to the value of 
the security. The kind of houses built by the tens of 
thousands in London are the kind most needed by the peo- 
ple and most profitable to the builders. So long as the 
conditions remain unchanged, so long will such houses be 
built. What is true of London is equally true of Paris, 
Berlin, Vienna and many other rapidly growing Conti- 
nental cities. 


Domestic vs. Foreign Construction. 


Turning to our own country we find much in modern 
architecture to make the judicious grieve," though it 
must be confessed that the grievance rests chiefly upon 
sentiment. Perhaps there is some satisfaction in the 
knowledge that our average construction, whether in 
wood, brick, stone or iron, is better than that of contem- 
poraneous date anywhere in Northern Europe. New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago and St. Louis, as 
representative American cities, are better built than those 
portions of the principal British and Continental cities 
which have grown up within the past 25 years. As a 
people we live in more comfortable houses than are found 
in any other country of the world. Our dwellings and 
business buildings are fitted up and appointed with a 
completeness and а regard for comfort which astonish 
foreign architects. There is a reason for this. During 
the comparatively brief period of our national life the 
building trades have necessarily taken rank as the most 
important of our great industries. To provide for our 
rapidly growing population, swelled by a steady inflowing 
tide of immigration, we have been compelled to build 
more houses than have been built in all Europe during the 
same time. Generally speaking, our people have very 
sensible ideas of comfort and utility. The records of the 
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Patent Office show to what extent the inventive talent of 
our people has been stimulated to meet the ever increasing 
and constantly diversifying demands of the building trades, 
and the result has been an architectural development bet- 
ter suited to the needs of our times than any other country 
of the world can show. 


Standard of Architecture. 


There is probably no standard by which the architec- 
ture of a period can be judged other than its adaptation to 
the needs of the generation which gives it birth. A people 
housed in mud hovels to-day may need palaces а century 
hence, while the palaces of a century ago may to-day serve 
the purpose of tenements of the cheapest and most crowded 
class. Mr. Ruskin may have had good reason to assert that 
“ every brick in London is a lie," but the family comfort- 
ably sheltered by four brick walls, sufficiently substantial 
and weather proof to serve their present purposes, are not 
likely to lose sleep in speculating why Mr. Ruskin should 
have ventured such a generalization. Another writer of 
his eminence, but equal acidity of temper, has pronounced 
the brown stone front to be the last ditch of architec- 
tural impudence. Perhaps it is, but it has served a very 
useful purpose, even though its monotony has wearied the 
eye. As to stability and thoroughness of construction, 
our standards have always been as high as the public 
requirement demanded. The capital which seeks invest- 
ment in the improvement of real estate has no inducement 
to build for future generations. Every 20 years or so the 
character of a progressive city changes almost as com- 
pletely as if periodically swept by conflagration and re- 
built. Many of the great office buildings now going up in 
New York occupy sites which have been two or three 
times built upon within the memory of the present gener- 
ation. How long these modern towers of Babel, overlook- 
ing the weather vanes capping the spires of a century ago, 
will meet the public requirements and hold themselves 
together no one can tell. If the business center should for 
any reason shift a mile or two northward, we may, in 20 
or 25 years, see these wonderful architectural experiments 
replaced by dwellings. Those whose capital seeks invest- 
ment in such buildings have presumably taken into account 
every consideration which forethought and prudence could 
suggest. They now serve admirably the purposes for which 
they are built. If the next generation has new needs it 
will meet them in its own way. With such facts before us 
it may well be asked whether building laws can very well 
do more than reflect conditions existing at the time of their 
enactment, and which are so constantly and rapidly chang- 
ing that such laws are likely to become, in some provisions 


at least, obsolete and obstructive before the machinery of: 


enforcing them has been fairly set in motion. That the 
progress of any art or industry takes place under the con- 
ditions of greatest advantage to all interests concerned 
when as little hampered as possible is a safe general 
truth, and one which should be borne in mind by those 
who have undertaken to give New York a new code of 
building laws. 


— — — s 


Lateral Motion of Brick Buildings. 


One of the indirect results of the use of the skeleton 
construction which has become so common in connection 
with building operations throughout this country has 
been to call attention to the inefficient manner in which 
ordinary brick buildings are secured against lateral mo- 
tion. A case in point is a building about 90 x 60, built of 
brick, carried up through four stories, and with two lines 
of girders at right angles to the front of the building. 
The construction, says the Brickbuilder, consists simply 
of posts superimposed upon one another with projecting 
iron caps carrying the girders of each floor. The floor 
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beams ате loosely tied together with iron clamps, but, 
although the wall runs from 20 inches in the first story 
to 16 inches in the upper, the question of how strong such 
a building would be against a sudden jar sidewise is some- 
thing which is not easy to determine. Probably, if the side 
wall could be started enough to get a little off ita center of 
gravity, the whole building would collapse like a pack of 
cards, and there would be another startling notice in the 
journals calling attention to such horribly bad construc- 
tion : whereas, in reality, the building is constructed ex- 
actly on the lines of thousands of structures all over the 
country, and, were it not for the absolute necessity of 
lateral bracings, which the skeleton construction has 
manifested, it is doubtful if any one would think of con- 
demning such a method of building. 

A brick wall, in the eyes of a great many builders, will 
stand about all that can be put upon it, and one seldom 
takes into account the limits of its resistance to lateral 
motion. We are pretty well informed at present upon 
the resistance of brick work to vertical compression, but 
we know practically nothing of the lateral strength of a 
wall. In taking down a building recently in Boston, the 
walls were found to be some 8 feet thick outside, but 
with two hollow spaces, the whole being so slightly bound 
together that when truss plates, weighing perhaps 1000 
pounds each, were lowered over one edge of the wall it 
was pulled out of plumb nearly 5 inches. It would seem 
as if it would be possible to make some experiments with 
the numerous old brick buildings which are being torn 
down nearly every day and ascertain by actual tests how 
much force would be required to throw a wall of certain 
thickness and hight sufficiently off its center of gravity to 
cause ite collapse. Such data is very seldom collected 
and would be of great value. 


— Ó — ——— ——— 


Early English Houses. 


A late issue of one of the English architectural jour- 
nals contains the following relative to early English 
houses: The houses of the Germans on the Trajan and 
Antonine Columns, with their pine ende, narrow and lofty 
walls, and windows almost as high as the roof, exhibit & 
coincidence with Strutt's view of an Anglo Saxon house, 
and their known fondness for solaria, or upper light 
rooms. Britton remarks of this house that there is no 
appearance of chimneys, that the doorway is in one of 
the gables and nearly reaches to the top of the house, as 
among the Britons ; that above it are some small square 
windows, which indicate the appearance of an upper 
room or rooms, and that on the one side is a low shed, or 
wing, apparently constructed with square stones or large 
bricks, covered like the houses with tiles of а semicircu- 
lar form, probably shingles. Strutt says that the large 
and grand houses were built with square stones, like 
those on the Trajan Column ; the inferior sort being only 
faced at the corners with them. They had glass win- 
dows very early. Lath and plaster frame work occurs. 
The arches of the windows were also ornamented with 
stone or bricks, the latter being merely used for orna- 
ment. J. Rous says that they were low and mean, a 
fashion altered by the Normans, by which he seemingly 
alludes to their wooden buildings, with large porches be- 
fore the principal entrance, great halls and roomy parlors 
in cities and towns, the stories jutting out over each 
other. We find Anglo-Saxon houses of twigs or basket 
work, with yards surrounded with a wall, and in these 
and the succeeding eras entered through an outhouse, 
curtains extending across the room—made of stone, 
paved, a convenience not universal even in Elizabeth's 
reign—good houses in London, with coarts before them, 
some even with a chapel, orchard, &c., surrounded with 
other houses for the sake of safety. But nevertheless, 
timber with lath und plaster, and thatch for the roofs, 
constituted the chief materials in the dwellings of the 
English from an early period till near the close of the 
fourteenth century and beginning of the fifteenth, when 
bricks began to be used in the better sort of houses. 
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DESIGN FOR CARRIAGE HOUSE AND STABLE. 


CLEVERLY treated exterior, combined with a con- 
А venient disposition of the interior space of the build- 
ing, are characteristic features of the fancy horse 
barn and carriage house illustrated herewith. The half- 
tone supplemental plate, which is a direct reproduction 


floor. is of, 14 inch matched maple. All the stalls are sup- 
plied with double thickness matched ash doors sliding on 
the inside, the upper portion consisting of iron bars. 
The interior finish of the main floor is double beaded and 
matched ash and oak of good quality. The casings are 
molded ash with rosettes in the corners. The second 
story is unfinished, save one room for the coachman, this 
apartment being about 12 x 18 feet in size, lathed and 
plastered. It is lighted by means of one of the double 
windows at the end of the building. 'The feed box is 
located on the second floor and connects with the first by 
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Front Elevation.—Scale, 3-32 Inch to the Foot. 


from з photograph taken specially for the 
purpose, serves to give an idea of the hand- 
some appearance of the completed structure 
and its immediate surroundings. The build- 
ing was erected a short time since for Clare 
Willard of Allegany, N. Y., from drawings 
prepared by architect E. E Crocker, for- 
merly of Bradford, Pa., but who within the 
past month has taken up his residence in 
Allegany, N. Y. The floor plan shows the 
general arrangement of the interior so clearly 
that special reference to this feature is 
hardly necessary. From the architect's speci- 
fications we learn that the foundations are 
of stone, laid in trenches 2 feet deep and 
water cement to the top of the ground. The 
sills are 6 x 8 inches ; the first floor joist, 
8 x 10 inches : the second floor joist, 3 x 8 
inches ; the studding, 2 x 5 inches, and the 
raf ters, 2 x 6 inches. The studding is sheeted 
on the outside with sound hemlock boards 
covered with No. 1 pine siding and sized 
shingles, with building paper between. The 
roofs are covered with best grades of slate in 
different colors and patterns, forming a very 
neat and pretty effect, as will be seen from 
the supplemental plate. 

The wash room on the first floor is covered 
with 1 x 6 inch ash strips, placed on edge 
and 1 inch apart, the whole being built in 
sections so as to be readily lifted out in case of neces- 
sity. The entire area of the floor has a hopper shaped 
drain underneath constructed of yellow pine laid in white 
lead. The drain empties in the center into a pipe for car- 
tying off the water. The remaining portion of the main 
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Stable — E. E. Crocker, Architect and Builder, 
Allegany, .N. Y. 


means of a chute, which is larger at the bottom than at 
the top, so as to prevent clogging. The feed as well as 
the cutters and carriages are hoisted to the second floor 
by means of pulleys located in the gable projecting over 
the large doors in the front. 
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The exterior is painted in two coats of white lead and 

25 oil, while the interior of the main story is finished on the 

wood in hard oil. The building cost in the neighborhood 

of $2000 and is constructed in a first-class manner. An 

appropriate feature of the exterior is the weather vane, 

consisting of the figure of a horse 5 feet in length and 
covered with gold leaf. 


— ———  —— 


‚ A New German Roofing Material. 


In a report to the Department of State, United States 
Consul James С Monaghan, at Chemnitz, Germany, gives 
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East Side (Right) Elevation. 


an account of a newly developed roof, which is the inven- 
tion of Theodore Kohler, a resident of Limbach, Saxony. 
The separate pieces of the roof are made from one portion 
of cement to three parts sand, which are mixed into a. 
mortarlike consistency through the addition of clean 
water, after which the mass is pressed into a mold. 

The main advantage claimed for this roof is its fire 
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proof qualities and the fact that it is impervious to all 
kinds of weather. It can be made in either light or heavy 
weights as may be desired, and can be painted in all the 
colors of ordinary slate and many other shades besides. 
The individual plates are made into such a shape that 


Detail of Ventilator.—Seale, 34 Inch to the Foot. 


Section through Gable Over Main Double 
Doors.—Seale, М Inch to the Foot. 
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been patented in nearly every civilized country in the 
world. He says that two firms in Germany have turned 
out from 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 of the plates in the last 
few years. The machinery and the material are very 
cheap. The machine, with 300 full size and 100 half size 
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Stall and Hall Elevations with Section of Sliding Doors.—Scule, 38 


Inch to the Foot. 


Detail of One of the Main Double 
Doors.—Scale, 4 Inch to the Foot. 


Miscellaneous Details of Carriage House and Stable. 


ridging is formed on each so that when placed in position 
on a house the ridge of one fits over the smooth surface of 
the one below, so that it is impossible for rain or dampness 
to get through. Theplates are fastened by means of nails 
in much the same manner as ordinary roofing slates are 
held in position. Consul Monaghan says the invention has 
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molds, costs less than $500. The fact that all of the ma- 
terial used in the manufacture of the roofing is simple 
and of light weight is also claimed as an advantage for the 
use of the roof. The materials can be transported to the 
place of building and the plates manafactured on the spot, 
so that the danger from breakage is practically eliminated. 
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BRICK WORK IN WINTER. 


N building in frosty weather the brick should be kept 
perfectly dry, and for work that must be ac- 
complished at this time of the year the mortar should 
be used immediately as made ; but the use of frozen mor 
tar tempered up cannot be too much deprecated, as well 
as brick that has been wet and frozen and laid in that 
condition. There is risk in using common mortar in cold 
weather, says a writer in the Brickbuilder. If the cold 
should continue long enough to allow the frozen mortar 
to set well, the work may remain safe ; but if a warm day 
should occur between the freezing and the setting of the 
mortar the work is apt to be weakened. Mortar which 
has partially set while frozen if then melted will 
never regain its strength. Strong hydraulic cements 
seem not to be injured by freezing. Experienced con- 
tractors assert that adding salt to mortar in cold weather 
to preserve it from the bad effects of freezing has been 
found beneficial. It is not quite clear why the salt should 
act in this way, as the beneficial results of using it are 
visible with mortar that has certainly been frozen, and 
frozen salt water expands nearly as much as fresh water. 
But engineers and contractors who have tried it are 
unanimous in their opinion of its value. Many cases 
may be cited where masonry has been laid in cement 
in cold weather, using a considerable amount of salt in 
the mixture, which after repeated freezing and thawing 
has remained in perfect condition, while work near by 
laid in mortar of the same kind, but without salt, has 
been disintegrated by the frost. 
We know that good results have been attained with 


brick work in frosty weather, when the lime has been 
slaked and immediately made into mortar and used in a 
warm condition ; for the dry nature of the brick absorbs 
the water that may be in the mortar and cohesion takes 
place before the frost can accomplish much injury. It is 
said that st Norway, at Christiania, building operations 
are carried on successfully when the temperature is as 
low as 12 degrees above zero F. and that the work exe- 
cuted under these conditions compares favorably with 
summer work. In fact, the Christiania builders claim it 
is superior. The secret of successful work under these 
conditions is said to be in the use of unslaked lime in 
mixing the mortar in small quantities at a time, being 
made up immediately before use. 

The mortar must be put iu place before it loses the 
heat due to the slaking of the lime. The lower the tem- 
perature the larger the quantity of lime required, so that 
below 12 degrees F. the work cannot be carried on profit- 
ably. 

Inthe winter it is very necessary to preserve the un- 
finished walls from the alternate effects of rain and frost, 
forif they be exposed the rain will penetrate into the bricks 
and mortar, and, by being converted into ice, will expand 
and burst or crumble the material in which it is contained, 
and is liable to leave а dark streak of discoloration where 
the work is left off. Consequently, as soon as cold and 
stormy weather sets in it is best to take extra precautions 
in covering the walls. Pieces of old sail cloth make an 
excellent covering, are handy to use, and with proper care 
will last for years. 


LAW IN THE BUILDING TRADES. 


SUBSTANTIAL PERFORMANCE OF BUILDING CONTRACT. 


If a contractor should fail to perform some distinct or 
specific piece of work which by his contract he had stipu- 
lated to do, the value of which was one-tenth of the con- 
tract price, there would be no question that there was not 
& substantial performance of the agreement. The rule 
still prevails that the contractor must show performance 
when that is a condition of payment. The relaxation of 
its strict application in cases arising under building con- 
tracts was not intended to permit courts and juries to sub- 
stitute à money indemnity as an equitable compensation 
for unfilled covenants of the contract, but arose because 
of the difficulty of complying with entire exactness with 
&ll the particulars embodied in that class of agreements. 
Hence it has been repeatedly said in the decisions that it is 
only in cases where there has been no willful omission by 
the contractor, but he has honestly and faithfully per- 
formed the contract in all its substantial particulars, that 
he will not be held to have forfeited his remuneration 
by mere technical or unimportant omissions or defects. 
But if the defects or omissions are so numerous and 
prevailing as to show that the whole job was done in 
а slovenly and improper manner, not conforming substan- 
tially with the plans and specifications, there is no rule of 
law whicb entitles the contractor to compensation. If the 
owner, having regard to strength and durability. has con- 
tracted for walls of specific materials, to be laid in a par- 
ticular manner, the contractor has noright to substitute 
his own judgment for that of others. Having departed 
from the agreement, if performance has not been waived, 
thelaw will not allow him to allege that he has made as 
good u building as the one he engaged to erect. — Andersen 
vs, Petereit (Supreme Court, General Term, Second Dept.), 
88 N. Y. Sup. Rep., 741. 


WHEN EMPLOYER 18 NOT LIABLE FOR INJURY TO A 
WORKMAN. 

A workman, while in а contractor’s employ, was injured 
by the falling of a runway over which he carried 
building material into a cellar. Immediately before the 
accident a heavy timber had been carried over the runway 
by two men not controlled by orin any way connected 
with the contractor, and without permission by him. The 
workman was following them closely on the runway and 
the unusual weight caused it to fall. The Superior Court 
of New York City held that the contractor was not 
liable. —Reilly vs. Parker, 31 N. Y. S. Reporter, 1014. 


COLLECTION OF NOTES GIVEN FOR BUILDING. 


Where notes were given in prepayment for the per- 
formance of a building contract, and their sale as negoti- 
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able paper was consented to by the makers at the time the 
contract was entered into, they cannot, in the absence of 
fraud, raise the issue of no consideration in an action 
upon the notes by an indorsee; and they cannot contend 
that such party is not a bona fide holder.—Churchill vs. 
Bielstein, Court Civ. App. Texas, 29 S. W. Rep., 892. 


ARCHITECT'S LIEN FOR PREPARING PLANS. 


The Circuit Court of the United States, Northern Dis- 
trict, Ohio, has decided that a statute giving a lien to a per- 
son who performs labor or furnishes machinery . . 
for erecting, altering, repairing or removing of & house 
. . . by virtue of a contract," &c., includes not merely 
those performing manual or unskilled labor, but extends to 
the labor of an architect in preparing plans and specifica- 
tions and in superintending construction, where it appears 
that such plans and specifications were prepared with а 
view to the particular location where the building was act- 
ually erected, and in pursuance of a contract having a sub- 
stantial financial basis. 

The Judge said: There is no reason in equity or law 
why the architect who conceives and puta upon paper the 
design of such ап immense building as that involved in 
this case, and who puts upon paper with such minuteness 
of detail the specifications and drawings as to enable any 
one skilled in such business to erect, with perfect propor- 
tions and proper stability, such a mammoth structure, 
should not be protected in his contribution to the comple- 
tion of such work, as well as the carpenter, the plumber, 
the painter, or any one who performs manual labor. 

ne Court certainly ought not to strain the statute to 
exclude labor of this high character and grade, unless it is 
plainly the intent of the Legislature that it should bear 
such interpretation. The architect in this case is entitled 
to a lien not only for the plans and specifications, but for 
the labor and assistance in the construction of the build- 
ing in pursuance of these plans. —Phoenix Furniture Com- 
pany vs. Put-in-Bay Hotel Company, 66 Fed. Rep. 685(270). 


INJURIES FROM BRICK FALLING FROM A WALL. 


The fact that a contractor failed to erect proper scaf- 
folding guards about a building because they could not be 
erected without occupying adjacent property, and that 
he was prohibited from so occupying it, will not relieve 
him from liability for an injury to a third person through 
the absence of such guards. 

One superintending the construction of a building, as 
agent of the contractor, is equally liable with his princi- 
pal for such injury, or from the negligent construction of 
the wall.—Mayer vs. T. H. Building Company, Supreme 
Court Alabama, 16 So. Rep., 620. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Address Wanted. 

Will the correspondent who signs himself E. A. R., 
and submits a design of a brick hotel, kindly furnish the 
editor with his full name and address, as additional infor- 
mation relative to the drawings is required. Attention 
has previously been called to the desirability of corre- 
spondents signing their letters with full name and address, 
not necessarily for publication, but in order that the editor 
may communicate with them direct should the occasion 
arise. The lack of this important information in connec- 
tion with a letter will often explain its non-appearance in 
the columns of the paper. 


Correction in Truss for Church Roof. 
From E. E. C., Whitesboro, N. F.— There is an error in 
the design of truss submitted by me on page 17 of Car- 


Fig. 1.—Section of Pattern on Line 
A B. 


CORE PRINT 
FASTENEO 
TO PATTERN 


Fig. 3.— Cross Section of Core Box. 


CORE PRINT 
"T ro BE MADE LOOSE 


Fig. 2.—Vertical Section through the 
Pattern on Line E F. 


Fig. 5.— Plan of Small End of Core Box. 


lathe and turn off the semi-circular end, notching the 
lower end to saw off and plane true. Now turn two core 
prints of the size and shape shown in Fig. 2. Bore 
a hole in each end of the pattern exactly in the center to 
receive the core prints. The bottom one is to be fastened 
and the upper one is to be left loose, so that it will come 
out freely, but which, when in position, has no movement 
sidewise. Now give the pattern two coats of shellac and 
rub perfectly smooth with No. 0 sandpaper. We will 
now take the соге box and make an octagon box out of 
2-inch stuff, glued and screwed at the angles except those 
upon the lines C D of Fig. 3. These must be doweled and 
screwed, but not glued. Place heavy black marks upon 
the wood around the heads of these screws to distinguish 
theni from the others, so if the core maker desires he can 
remove the screws and take this portion of the box apart. 
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Fig. 4.—Vertical Section of Core Box on Line € D of 
Previous Figure. 
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Wood Patterns for a Water Heater.— Scale, 114 Inches to the Foot. 


pentry and Building for January. The common rafter 
that is marked 6 x 6 should be 2 x 6 inches. 


Wood Patterns fora Water Heater. 


From J. W., Portsmouth, Va.—The pattern for the 
casting about which P. J. C." made inquiry in the 
August issue of the paper is not difficult to produce, and 
it can be cast in a two-part flask. All meaurements are 
to be taken from the iron shrinkage rule, that is 1214 
inches equal 1 foot. In the first place make full size 
drawings of the pattern, cross sections and longitudinal 
sections, as may be required. All the lumber must be 
perfectly dry, free from knots, shakes, sap and pitch, 
white pine, of course, being understood. Make an octagon 
core piece for the foundation of the pattern, as sbown in 
the cross section, Fig. 1, tapering as required. The best 
way to make this is to turn it upon a lathe to the correct 
size and taper, making the octagon afterward. The next 
thing is to make the corrugations and plant on, as shown 
in Fig. 1, counter boring the screws and plugging with 
wooden plugs. When this is finished put it back into the 
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The next thing is to make the corrugations as shown in 
cross section in Fig. 3. These corrugations are laid off so 
that when the core is made it shall be 14 inch away from 
the pattern, leaving that amount of space for the metal. 
Trim the ends of the staved part of the core box as shown 
in Fig. 4 of the illustrations. Next work the ends of the 
corrugations, the lower ends at an angle and the upper 
ones curved to the complementary curve of the top of the 
pattern. Then screw them on to the inside of the core 
box, as shown in Fig. 8, allowing the screw heads to 
come flush on the outside, so that they will be accessible 
to the core maker. The corrugations must not be glued 
or fastened otherwise than with screws, for the reason 
that the core maker will have to draw them all out of the 
box before the core can be removed. Now turn a ring 
1% x 1 inch, as indicated in Fig. 4, and mark Guide for 
Strike." Fasten this securely upon the core box in the 
position indicated by the dotted lines in Fig. 8. 

The top of the core box is made of two thicknesses of 
stuff worked separate and nailed together, after which 
they are screwed to the staved part by three or four 
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screws. The bottom or small end of the core box requires 
to be parted—that is, made in two separate pieces. It is 
secured to the staves by means of two dowels and three 
screws in the position shown in Fig. 5. Shellac the whole 
inside of the box and rub down the same as for the pattern. 
Now makea strike as shown in Fig. 6, the curve being 
exactly the same as that of the upper end of the box, and 
it must ride freely between the,guides. In making the 
core, the core maker will remove the top of the box and 
ram the core, using the strike for finishing the top; then 
he will replace the top and ram to a finish. In the sketch 
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Elevations for the Plan of ** Diamond Room,” 


From WALTER P. CRABTREE, Holyoke, Mass.—In 
answer to ‘‘ Diamond Room " of Red Wing, Minn., who 
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Elevations for the Plan of ** Diamond Room. Walter P. Crabtree, Architect, Holyoke, Mass. 


submitted the pipe connections are too small to support 
the core, and if the holes in the casting are too large а 
nipple can be tapped in and reduced to the size desired. 
All of the work requires to be done with great precision, 
otherwise the casting will be faulty. Bear in mind that 
the partings of the core box must all be in line. 
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wished some of the readers of Carpentry and Building to 
furnish elevations to his floor plan published in the No- 
vember issue of the paper, I respectfully submit the in. 
closed sketches. It will be seen that I have changed the 
floor a little in order to give a better elevation. The 
changes are slight, the front hall being made larger, and the 
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living room being moved a little to the right in order to 
have thelarge window in the center of the building. A 
nook is added to the living room and a seat in the hall. 
The dining room is made larger and a bay window added. 
The exterior dimensions of the plan remain unchanged. 
On the second floor there are two chambers with closets, 
one dressing room and a large store room. The roof pro- 
jects in order to give a good shadow. The roof and sides 


are covered with shingles, which | 
may be stained a reddish brown. | 
with the moldings painted à cream 
color. The roof shingles may be | 
| 
| 
| 


stained green. It may be of interest 
to the readers of the paper to have a 
different arrangement of the floor 
plan with the same general eleva- 
tions, and if they so desire I will 
send them for publication in some 
future issue of the paper. 


— — — 
Coloring Drawings. 


From J. H. B., Wauwatosa, Wis.—Can you favor me 
by describing the colors used to represent stone section 
work, as for instance, the stone of an arch drawn in par- 
allel perspective, then shaded with India ink and given 
the slight tint of stone color to make it appear natural ? 

Note. Our correspondent does not state what kind of 
stone he desires to represent, but we would suggest that 
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if it is standstone he use in connection with the India ink 
a little yellow ochre. If he desires to represent blue stone 
or anything of a similar color he can make use of Payne’s 
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Side (Right) Elevation for the Plan f Diamond Room.”— Scale, У Inch to the Foot. 


gray, or a color called neutral tint ; 
brown stone by a shade of sepia, and 
granite by a little Payne's gray added 
to the wash of India ink. It is the 
general practice where no specific color 
is mentioned to use neutral tint to 
represent stone on drawings. 


Protecting Wood and Hrick Work 
from Dampness, 

From J. J. D., Cornwall Station, 
Cal.—For the purpose of protecting 
wood and brick work from damp 
weather take 3 pecks of air slaked 
lime, 2 pecks of wood ashes and 1 peck 
of white sand. Sift them fine and add 
linseed oil sufficient to use with a 
paint brush. Thin the first coat and 
for the second coat use it as thick as 
it will work. Grind it fine and put it 
in a trough. 


Condensation Under Irón Roof 

From J. D. S., Fredericton, N. B.— 
As I have always been benefited by the 
information contained in the Corre- 
spondence department of the paper, I 
now ask for assistance in my present 
difficulty. Last fall we puta galva- 
nized iron roof on a building 40 x 100 
feet, having a pitch of about } inch to 
the foot. The roof was laid with 
tongued and grooved boards, and cov- 
ered with tarred paper before we put 
on the galvanized iron, which was 
No. 26, and put on over a wooden roll, 
the seam being on top. The cross seams 
were well grooved and soldered. We 
did not have any trouble from leaks 
during the heavy fall rains, nor until 
cold weather set in, when we had a 
spell of soft weather. There was about 
inch of snow on the roof when it 
began to drip in several places. The 
building is of brick, four stories high 
and the upper stories are used for 
storage and are not finished. Would 
the building, being just finished and 
consequently not thoroughly dry, cause 
the dampness? We have laid several 
roofs like the above mentioned and 
have had no trouble from them, but 
the buildings are all finished inside, 
being lathed and plastered under the 
roofs. What is best to do to stop the 
leaks, which to my mind are caused 
by condensation. 

Answer.—As there was no drip or 
leak from the roof during heavy rains, 
it would indicate that the seams did 
not leak. Such being the case, it 
would appear that our correspondent 
was right in supposing the drip was 
caused by condensation. However, as 
it is possible that the subsequent cold 
weather may have caused the roof iron 
to contract sufficiently to crack the 
seams, it might be well to give the roof a 
thorough inspection. Whena building 


is provided with a metallic roof which is so arranged as not 
to prevent moisture from coming in contact with its under 
surface, and when the weather is sufficiently cold, the 
moisture evaporating from the building coming in contact 
with the surface of the roof covering is sometimes con- 
densed in such quantities as to run along the roof boards 
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until an opening is found, and drips upon the floor below. 
The obvious method of stopping this condensation is to 
prevent the moist air from coming in contact with the roof. 
This might be accomplished by covering the underside of 
the joist with building paper or lath and plaster. If this 
cannot be done it might be well to place ventilators in the 


Rule for Kerfing.— Fig. 1.—Method Suggested by '* C. V. S.“ for 
Finding the Distance Between Kerfs. 


roof so the evaporation from the building can be carried off. 
This latter plan has often been followed with success. We 
would be glad to have suggestions from our readers. 


Rule for Kerfing. 

From C. V. S., Naugatuck, Conn.—In reply to G. N. 
Y.," Woodbine, Iowa, I send sketches of a simple method 
of obtaining the distances between kerfs for 
springing a circle of any size and using any 
size of timber, boards or moldings. In the 
first place draw a circle of the size desired, 
as shown in Fig. 1. Saw a kerf in the piece 
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fact, more than is necessary. Three cells should be suffi- 
cient for the purpose. Where more than one cell of battery 
is used they should be of one make. A mixed battery seldom 
gives good results. If. as stated. these cella have been 
separately tested and each found in good condition, three of 
them, if of the same construction. will suffice, bearing in 
mind that each of them must be in good condition, ав one 
weak cell in any number of strong ones will bring them all 
down to its own level. The use of an unnecessarily strong 
battery is to be avoided, as it is apt to burn out the contact 
point which touches the armature of the bell. We under- 
stand from the query that our correspondent has two bells 
on one circuit which are to ring simultaneously. If such 
is the case, one of them should be converted into a singl2- 
stroke bell, as the vibrations of one bell interfere with those 
of the other and neither will ring. In Carpentry and Build- 
ing for February, 1894, under the head of Domestic Elec- 
trical Work. will be found detailed information on the 
subject of operating more than one bell on one circuit. Fig. 
9 of this chapter shows the manner of changing an ordinary 
vibrating bell to single stroke. Our correspondent should 
be sure that he has but one wire under a staple on the cir- 
cuit. 


Derrick for Haising Hafters. 

From J. J. D., Cornwall Station, Cal. —Will some of the 
many readers of the paper furnish for publication the 
drawings of a derrick or pole for raising rafters from the 
ground to the top of а building without the necessity of 
erecting а peak scaffold ? | 


Top and Down Cuts of Purlins. 

From H. V. S., Butte, Mont.—Will some of the prac- 
tical readers of Carpentry and Building be kind enough 
to give me the figures on the tongue and blade of the steel 
square for the top and down cuts of a purlin, lying on and 
at right angles to the principal rafters and joining another 


to be used, or in one about the required 


size and quality; then place it across the 
circle with the kerf at the center. Hold one 
end firm and spring the other end until the 


24 ... 


kerf is entirely closed. The distance from A 


to Bof Fig. 1 is the distance between the 
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kerfs, I also send a sketch, Fig. 2, of a kerf- 
ing gauge which, if not sold at the hardware 
store, is easily made of a piece of - inch 
iron, fastened to a saw with two small clamps, 
cated. 


Trouble With Electric Bell. 


From C., Connecticut.—We have an electric bell connec- 
tion between two buildings which are some 200 feet apart. 
The battery of five cells is located within 10 feet of the push 
button, and seems to be sufficient for one bell, but not for 
two, as desired. It is an assorted battery, composed of a 
Diamond, Sampson and one cell not marked. These have 
each been tested on short circuit; also, the wires are prop- 
erly insulated. The question is, shall we increase the power 
by additional cells or lay the battery within 10 feet of the 
bells ? We can’t put it midway. 

Answer.—As the current generated by the battery must 
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Fig. 2.— View of Kerfing Gauge Referred to by y. S.” 

travel around the entire circuit of bells and wire back to 
its starting point, it will readily be seen that the location of 
the battery on the line in no way affects its working. Our 
correspondent has an abundance of battery power now; in 
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Top and Down Cuts of Purlins.—Roof Plan Submitted by 
“ H. V. S.“ Scale, 1-16 Inch to the Foot. 


roof of the same width and pitch, as shown in the sketch 
submitted. The intersecting roof is boarded. The span 
of both buildings is 24 feet, measuring from out to out. 
The pitch of the roofs is two-thirds—that is, a rise of 16 
feet with 12 feet run. I would also ask the readers to give 
me the cuts for the purlins striking against the roof when 
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the span is 24 feet and the rise is 8 inches to the foot run, 
both roofs being the same width and pitch. 

Strength of Truss for Building of 60 Feet Span. 

From А. B. C., Brandon, Manitoba.—I inclose sketches 
of a roof which I am putting on a building of 60 feet span, 
and as there is some discussion about the strength of it I 
submit it for criticism. It is constructed of spruce, a 
timber which is tougher for this class of work than pine. 
I would like to know about what strain the roof will bear, 
and also where are the weak points of the truss. What 
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were submitted to a civil engineer, who gives the follow- 
ing opinion: Thesketch, Fig. 1, shows a queen post truss 
having four additional struts or braces introduced for 
the purpose of providing a support for the main rafters 
by dividing their lengths into three panels. The dotted 


lines indicate the additions which it is suggested be made 
to the correspondent’s sketch, in order to render the truss 
adequate for the purpose. The upper portion of the truss, 
forming the ridge, cannot be considered as a component 
part, as it has no structural connection with the main 
part of the roof. 


In computing the strains in trusses 
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Fig. 2.—Detail of Joint at a of Previous Figure. 


Fig. 3.—Detail of Joint at C'. 
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Fig. 6.—Method Suggested for Making Joints at 
b and E at Foot of Rafters. 


Fig. 5.—Construction Suggested for Joints at a and 


C of Fig. 1. 


Fig. 4.—Detail of Joint at b of Fig. 1. 


Strength of Truss for Building of 60 Feet Span. Scale of Details, 1$ Inch io the Foot. 


can I do to make it more substantial? It will be seen 
from the sketches that I employ no rods whatever, while 
the 6 x 8 cord is cambered 6 inches in the center to allow 
for sinking. Fig. 1 represents an elevation of the truss, 
while Figs. 2, 3 and 4 represent details of the joints at a 
C' b. I should like to have a report of this truss after the 
manner of the one publisbed on page 143 of Carpentry 
and Building for last year. That roof collapsed just in 
the manner described in the paper. The cause was a load 
of snow lodging on one side of the building. The sketches 
which I now send represent the new roof erected this 
past winter, and I am convinced it is far superior to the 
first one. 

Note.—The drawings forwarded by our correspondent 


it is always necessary to know what distance the trusses 
are placed apart and as this information is not given in 
the present case, it is assumed to be 12 feet, which should 
be the maximum in this instance. A load of 50 pounds per 
square foot has been allowed, including wind and snow. 
From computing the strains in the several members of the 
truss it is found that the timbers shown in the sketch of 
the correspondent are of sufficient size, with the exception 
of the rafter E C and the straining beam C D, both of which 
should be at least 0 x 10 inches. 1% is also difficult to 
understand why the correspondent fails to use iron rods, 
for by the use of two iron rods at the points B and G, as 
indicated by the dotted lines in Fig. 1, he would have 
improved the truss both in design and strength. As 
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originally shown, however, the design is somewhat faulty, 
not only in the details, but also in the distribution of the 
members. The short brace A 1 serves only as a support 
for the rafter at A, and transmits the load to the tie beam 
at 1, whereas if the brace had been so arranged as to bring 
it to the foot of the rod suspended from B, the transmitted 
load would have been taken up by the suspension rod, thence 
transmitted to the strut B 2, thence up the queen post to 
the rafter and down to the abutments. This would have 
been the proper arrangement, and would have required 
very little additional material. The detail, Fig. 2, showing 
the connection of the main rafter, straining beam and the 
queen post is not of the best. The joints are not made in 
such a way as to best resist the action of the stresses 
through that point. The strength of a truss depends not 
only on the strength of its timbers, but also on the strength 
of the joints, and it often occurs that causes of failure can 
be traced to the joints. The abutting surfaces should be 
joined as nearly as possible at right angles to the direction 
of the forces, taking care not to cut too deeply into the 
wood. The idea will be more readily understood, perhaps, 
from an inspection of Fig. 5, which shows the advantage 
of this form of construction over that shown at Fig. 2. 
The joint at the foot of the rafters, as shown in Fig. 4, 
should also be made stronger, notwithstanding the fact 
that an iron strap has been provided by the correspondent 
making the inquiry. A computation of the horizontal 
shear on the fibers of the beam at this point shows that 
the area of resistance is not sufficient to withstand the 
strain. It is true that the iron strap is there to hold the 
timbers in place which, in this case, is very fortunate; 
but Fig. 6 shows an improved form of construction for 
the joint at this point. By examining the sketch closely 
it will be seen that the area of resistance is increased more 
than double simply by cutting down deeper into the tie 
beam, with the offset shown by the dotted lines. Where 
iron straps cannot be conveniently obtained a wooden shoe 
bolted on to the tie beam at the foot of the rafter isa very 
good way of securing a strong joint. This construction is 
clearly indicated in Fig. 6 of the sketches, In this con- 
nection it may be well to mention that diagonals should 
be introduced in the quadrangular portion in the center 
of the truss, as they would be very useful in resisting 
heavy winds. With these suggestions carried out there 
would seem to be no doubt that the truss will answer all 
practical purposes required of a 60-foot span. 


Heating a Workingman’s Cottage. 


From J. P. S., Hazleton, Pa.—I notice in the last issue 
the plans of a six-room cottage from N. H. D., Newburg, 
N. Y., but do not like his preparations for the heating. 
The cottage could be cheapened by leaving out the chim- 
ney between the parlor and the dining room. It could 
then be nicely heated by placing а furnace in the cellar 
under the parlor and dining room partition and running 
up а flue, as indicated in the sketch which I send. I have 
used with excellent results the method of heating here 
suggested and described. Very little more fuel is consumed 
in a turnace of the right construction in heating four 
rooms than would be used in a stove for heating one room 
in the house suggested. The secret of success, if there be 
any secret in such а system, is in locating the furnace 
under the heating flue, and in the size and shape of the 
latter. Any deviation from this location is liable to im- 
pair its efficiency. A furnace that is as small as 24 inches 
in diameter, having a galvanized casing and sending all 
of its heat into one 10-inch round flue, such as is shown in 
the illustration, will heat the four rooms as warm as a per- 
son would desire. By running this tin flue up in the 
corner of the room as suggested it would occupy less 
space in the house than the chimney proposed. In some 
cases this tin pipe has been covered with a fire proof 
enamel, апа in other cases it has been inclosed behind 
wire lath which has been plastered over. The 10 inch 
pipe should be reduced abruptly to 8 inches in diameter 
immediately above the top of the two registers on the first 
floor, one being placed in the side of the 10 inch pipe tosend 
the heat into the dining room and the other to send the 
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heat into the parlor. In order that the wind currents shall 
not force all of the rising air into either room, a vertical 
partition made of a sheet of tin should be placed in the 10- 
inch pipe and extended for 6 inches or so below the registers 
and up to the damper, which prevents the heat from flow- 
ing to the upper floors when it is not required. After pass- 
ing the registers on the first floor, an 8-inch pipe continues 
to the second floor, and 
should rise above the floor 
sufficiently to permit of 
registers being so placed 
as to heat both of the 
chambers. A partition 
should be placed in the 
8-inch pipe, as described, 
in connection with the 
lower floor, so as to secure 
a division of heat at the 
upper floor. The smoke 
pipe from the furnace 
should run across the 
cellar and be connected 
with the kitchen chimney. 
By this means the ex- 
pense of one chimney is 
saved toward paying for 
the furnace: and I know 
from experience that the 
furnaceman can afford to 
place such a heating plant 
all ready to start the fire 
for $50 and make a good 
profit. If heat is desired 
in the back chamber and 
bathroom it is a matter 
of a little piping to carry 
the hot water from the 
kitchen boiler to radiators 
of small size placed in 
each of these rooms; but 
the general supposition is 
that the heat from the 
kitchen will be sufficient for both of these rooms, and it is 
only the heating of the main portion of the house in which 
I think the owner will be interested. In planning work- 
ingmen's homes the feature of heating evidently is not 
sufficiently understood to provide а low priced effective 
system. Surely the health and comfort increases the vigor 
and reduces the probability of light sickness sufficiently 
to warrant the use of a good method of heating. 


Heating a Workingman’s Cotlage.— 
Sketeh Submitted by ** J. P. S." 


Area of Pipes. 

From Youna CHI , Montreal, Canada.—I would like 
to lay before the readers of the paper a little problem 
which at first sight may appear to be no problem at all. 
I never but once had a correct answer in reply to it, how- 
ever, and I have asked some smart people, or at least peo- 
ple who thought they were smart. The problem is this: 
Which will carry. the most water, one 12 inch pipe or 
three 6 inch pipes ? 

Note.—The problem of our correspondent is one of 
arithmetic, and with no intention of anticipating the 
methods which may be described by our readers we pre- 
gent & plan of solving the problem. Regarding the cross 
section of the pipe as a circle, the area is found by multi- 
plying the square of the radius by 3.1410. In the case of 
a 12-inch pipe the area is therefore 6 x 6 x 3.1416, or 
103.0976 inches. In the case of a 6 inch pipe the area is 
This being the area of one 
pipe the area of three would be 3x 28.274, or 84.822 
inches. Thus a 12-inch pipe is larger than three 6-inch 
pipes by 18.275 inches, and will therefore carry the greater 
volume of water. 


Designs for Window Caps and Inside Trim 
From E. E. C., Whitesboro, N. Y.—I would very much 


like to see published in the columns of the paper designs 


of neat window caps for outside; also designs for inside 
trim that do not call for corner blocks. 
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WHAT BUILDERS ARE DOING. 


HE genera! outlook for building in 1896 is about the same as 
outlined last month ; the season not being sufflciently ad- 
vanced to materially alter conditions existing at the close of 

the year. A hopeful feeling pervades most of the localities 
where business was dull in 1895, and in several cities the ensuing 
year is expected to be а record breaker. 


Baltimore, Md. 


The Baltimore building inspector's report for 1895 shows the 
total number of permits issued for new buildings and improve- 
ments to be 2991 as against 3087 in 1894. It is estimated that the 
ratio of money invested has been about the same. In addition 
to the business blocks erected were an unusually large number 
of dwellings in various parts of the city. A large number of 
building operations, particularly in dwellings, are still under 
wav, and promise employment to many men for some time to 
come. Thenew court house, which will be one of the largest 
buildings ever erected in the city, has already caused the ex- 
penditure of a vast amount of money in the city, and during 
several years to come will keep many workmen busy. 


Boston, Mass. 


The amount of building on hand in Boston continues about 
the same as was reported last month, and nothing has occu 
to disturb the peaceful relations between employers and work- 
men, except in a few unimportant individual cases. At the an- 
nual mecting of the Master Builders’ Association the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year : President, E. Noyes 
Whitcomb; vice-president, C. Everett Clark; secretary and 
treasurer, Wm. H. Sayward ; trustees for three years (to suc- 
ceed Ira G. Hersey and Charles W. Parker), David P. Page, 
John F. Buerkel. The State Association of Builders met for per- 
manent organization in the rooms of the association on January 


Bridgeport, Conn 


The Master Builders’ Association of Bridgeport recently 
-celebrated its first anniversary by giving a dinner to about 85 of 
its members and their friends. President Zalmon Goodsell acted 
as toast master. Among the guests were George Watson of Phil- 
adelphia, who made a most interesting and instructive address 
on trade schools, during which he briefly sketched the history of 
the trade school conducted by the Master Builders’ апы 
of Philadelphia, and pointed out the features which have made 
it a success ; Dr. I. DeV. Warner. who spoke on the future of 
Bridgeport ; W. R. Briggs, whose remarks dealt with the rela- 
tionship between architect and contractor, and Senator W. H. 
Marigold. Robert Morgan of New Haven and ex-Mayor Patrick 

Coughlin also responded to toasts. 
he affair was one of the pleasantest that has been held in the 


city for a long time. 
Brooklyn. N. Y. 


The following from the annual message of the Mayor of 
Brooklyn presents an interesting summary of the conditions that 
have prevailed among builders during the past year: No marked 
increase in building operations occurred last year, but an im- 
provement in character ата quality of the structures erected has 

een secured by reason of the new requirements of the building 
law and more careful inspection. 'The need of encouraging those 
engaged in the business of erecting houses for the purpose of sell- 
ing is apparent, as the growth and prosperity of the citv depend 
upon this to а great degree. It is necessary that builders should 
consider the safety, durability and healthful condition of such 
houses as much as they do the question of cost. In the enforce- 
ment of thelaw forbidding the use of soft brick, defective or 
unsound timber or other material, an obstacle has been encoun- 
tered in the fact that such objectionable material must have been 
actuully used to constitute an infraction of the law. An amend- 
ment authorizing the condemnation of such material before de- 
livery at the site of the building is suggested by the commissioner. 
The builder, who is often the innocent party, would thus be 
saved annoyance and delay, and the dealer could secure a de- 
cision before the material was delivered. A considerable exten- 
sion of the fire limits was secured last year, but a further ex- 
tension is desirable. The thorough reorganization of the force 
of building inspectors has been effected, and the uirement 
that they wear uniforms has resulted in improved discipline and 
service. The total number of new buildings vompleted during 
the past year was 3035, representing a cost of 811,930,075, com- 
pared with 2482 in 1894, costing $11,532,770. 


Buffalo. N. Y. 


The report of the department of buildings of Buffalo shows a 
marked increase in the amount of building done during 1895 as 
compared with 1894 or 1803. A comparative statement of the 

езг 1895 with the two preceding years shows that there has 

en a wonderful improvement in the quality of the buildings 
contemplated or begun in that time. During the vear 2257 per- 
mits were granted by the Bureau of Building. and the total esti- 
mated cost of the proposed structures was 59,322,408. In 1894 
the department issued 2173 permits for buildings, the total esti- 
mated cost of which was S5. 281.933. The number of permits is- 
sued in 1893 was 2143 and the total estimated cost of the buildings 
was $5,408,272. 

The first quarter of the year witnessed the beginning of the 
moet notable improvements in both the residential and business 
sections of the city. In March the Ellicott Square Building, the 
most magnificent addition to the office зарез of Buffalo, and 
costing upward of $2,000,000, was begun. uring the three 
months 326 permits were issued for new buildings and improve- 
ments estimated to cost $3,410,821. The number of permits ів. 
sued during April, May and June was 754, the estimated cost 
being $2,269.217. During July, August and September there 
were granted 577 permits, the estimated cost of the improve- 
ments contemplated under their provisions being $2,061,150. The 
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reports of the Bureau of Building for the last quarter of the 
year are complete with the exception of the month of December. 
n October, 188 permits were granted, the estimated cost of ад. 
ditional buildings and improvements being $469,351 ; in Novem- 
ber 218 permits were issued, the conditional cost being £564,970 
and during December there were issued 194 permite, the ap- 
proximate conditional cost being $540,943. 

Officers of the Builders’ Association Exchange for 1896 have 
been elected as follows: President, Alfred Lyth; vice-president, 
Henry Rumrill, Jr.; treasurer, George W. Carter; trustees, J. H. 
Tilden, F. T. Coppins, Henry Schaefer, Henry E. Boller, A. A. 
Berrick, B. I. Crooker, C. B. Jameson, Lawrence Ginther, À. P 
Kehr and Robert Sherman; secretary, J. C. Almendinger ; Arbi- 
tration Committee, George Duchscherer, John W. Henrich and 
Gecrge W. Maltby; delegate at large to national convention, John 
Feist; delegates, John Lannen, Charles Geiger and Alvin W. Day. 


Chicago, Ill. 


The following taken from the Chicago Record of January 1, 
may be accepted as a fair estimate of the relative amount of 
building done in that city during the past year. The work of 
1894 was estimated to cost some $33,000,000 and upward and to 
have a frontage of some 41 miles ; that of 1895 wil robably be 
found to show a cost of some 234,500,000, with a frontage of 
some 39 miles, indicating a less amount of building of a slightly 
higher proportionate cost. fs 

А somewhat detailed observation of the building reports from 
week to week shows a relatively small number of downtown 
structures, a relatively small number of high-class residences, a 
large number of inexpensive private residences, & ороон 
large number of flats of the cheaper sort, a few apartment build- 


'ings of the better sort, and, considering the economic conditions, 


a surprisingly large proportion of factories and churches. It 
would appear to bə a safe deduction from the classification of 
kinds and costs of buildings that a large number of individuals 
of moderate means had suffered proportionally less from the 
hard times than the People of the smallest or the greatest means, 
and that these people of moderate means had taken advantage 
of the low price of land and the cheapness of building materials 
and labor to build for their own sole occupancy a great number 
of cheap houses, or for part occupancy and part investment a great 
number of small flat buildings, two, three and four stories in 
hight, on narrow lots. . 
Among thelarger works of the year ESSA some degree 
of artistic value may be mentioned Haskell Hall, at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, the Мы ы Library, at the McCormick 
Seminary, the residences of P. D. Armour, Jr. Blair and 
Slaughter, and particularly the quiet and homelike residence 
of Mrs. Emmons Blaine. Chicago has not yet evolved a satisfac- 
tory type of lofty fire proof steel office building. The last year 
has seen the completion of the Marquette, which, in spite of 
apparent defects, is praiseworthy in comparison with most of its 
recent үче о The Fisher Building, now just ready for 
the roof, isan advance on the Reliance in the same lines, and 
holds out more promise of a dignity suited to so high a structrre. 
The question of consolidating all labor unions in the city into 
one general organization advocated by the Building Trades 
Council is being steadily urged, und with an increasing show of 
success. | : 
During the past month there has been established in Chi- 
cago a Building Trades Club, composed of contractors and others 
in the building trades, based on lines similar to those which 
have proved so successful in New York City. The officers аге: 
Joseph Downey, president; Robert Vierling, first vice-presi- 
dent; E. Ernshaw, second vice-president ; Chas. W. Gindele, 
treasurer, and Edward E. Scribner, secretary. Temporary 
uarters have been established at 148 to 154 Monroe street, and 
om present indications there is every reason to hope that the 
new venture will be a success. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Late in December the bricklayers of Cincinnati were notifled 
by the contractors that а reduced wage scale would be put in 
force after January |. Thecut was as follows : Bricklayers to 
45 cents per hour, from 58%, and hodcarriers to 25, from 31. А 
notification of the new scale was sent the unions representing 
the bricklayers and hodcarriera, and a reply was received askin 
that the old scale of wages—50!4 cents per hour for bricklayers an 
31 cents for hodcarriers—be renewed for 1806. The employers 
stated that owing to competition from outside contractors who 
employ cheaper labor they would be unable to continue the scale 
of 1#95. The unions upon consideration determined to strike 
against the reduction, but the gradual concession by the em- 
ployers, one after another, of the old scale obviated the neces- 
sity of quitting work. At the last regular meeting of the Con- 
tracting Brickiayers’ Association, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing yenr: President, George Mason ; vice- 
president, Henry Huermaa: secretary, Charles W. Ire з 
treasurer, A. E. Ні; Board of Trustees, Samuel Tappin, C. 
Fuerst, Julius Hesterberg, H. Hoelscher and John Schulte. 


Detroit. Mich. 


The Carpenter Contractors’ Association of Detroit recently 
passed resolutions expressing their disapproval of the mode of 
procedure in securinz plans and specifications for the county jail 
and sheriff's residence. They object to ignoring the skill of De- 
troit architects, whose reputation they think will compare favor- 
ably with that of any architects in the country. They say: 
`+ Circumstances are deplorable which favor so extensive а con- 
tract going out of the county, showing a lack of appreciation of 
architects and builders in our city." 

At the aunual meeting of the Builders and Traders Ex- 
change of Detroit, the following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year : James Meathe, president; A. Chapoton, JT., vice- 
president ; Joseph Myles, secretary ; Charles H. Little, treas- 
urer; Benjamin F. Guiney, superintendent. The directors 
elected were E. H. Chamberlin, Michael Finn, Robert Teakle, J. 
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M. Spaulding and Francis Hinds. Director for the National As- 


sociation, Richard Helson. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


The various carpenters' local unions of Indianapolis and 
vicinity have adopted trade rules for the coming season. These 
rules state that eight hours shall constitute a day's work ; that 
time and one-half shall be paid for overtime and legal holidays 
and double time for Sundays ; that 30 cents an hour shall be the 
wages. The wages paid during the past season, the men say, 
have made the carpenters so dissatistied that unless the con- 
tractors are more liberal the carpenters will have to take mat- 
ters into their own hands. 

The prospects for building during the тоаш. year are at 
present somewhat uncertain. It is stated that a large amount 
of work will be done in altering and modernizing business build- 
ings, and that there will be a considerable amount of work in 
the residential parts of the city, particularly in the outlying dis- 
tricts. 

Lowell, Mass, 


At a special meeting of the Master Builders’ Exchange at 
Lowell, held for the purpose, the members listened to an inter- 
esting address on the benetits of organization, by Chas. H. Co- 
burn, and elected the following delegates to attend the meeting 
held in Boston on January 15, for the organization of the Mas- 
sachusetts State Association of Builders: President, Frank L. 
Weaver; secretary, Charles P. Conant; G. H. Watson, treas- 
urer ; Charles H. Coburn and Fred. O. Whito. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


The members of the Builders and Traders’ Exchange of Mil- 
waukee have established a temporary State Association of Build- 
ers and elected the following officers, pending permanent or- 

anization : President, C. A. Sercomb ; vice-president, Henry 

erge ; secretary, L. А. Clas ; treasurer, Henry Langenberger. 

It is proposed to call a convention of contractors from the 
State at large, to be held in thecity as soon as possible, to which 
it is expected that the exchanges at Appleton, Racine and Osh- 
kosh wil send delegates. An effort will then be made to or- 
ganize exchanges in all the principal cities of the State. As this 
city is the only one yet recognized by the national organization 
the Milwaukee Exchange will have the privilege of passing upon 
the admission of the outside exchanges to the State organization 
and will endeavor to have ali new exchanges carefully formed and 
thoroughly familiar with the obligations and benefits of organi 
zation. At the December meeting C. A. Sercomb was ое! 
& delegate, to represent the Builders and Traders' Exchange at 
the convention which was called for the purpose of prepar- 
ing for the celebration of the State semi-centennial, 

It has been the intention of the exchange members for a long 
time past to interest themselves in the manual training classes at 
the Eust Side High School, believing that they might benefit the 
school to some extent, and also be able to help themselves, as 
the employers of skilled workmen. through its means. А com- 
mittee, consisting of L. A. Clas, Henry Ferge and C. A. Ser- 
comb, was appointed at the November meeting to visit the 
school. This committee reported at the last meeting in favor of 
paying closer attention to manual training and the report was 
adopted. It was decided to give five entertainments during the 
winter season, lectures on manual training, building materials, 
&c., to be folowed by card parties. 

The exchange gave its annual banquet on January 8, at the 
exchange rooms on Grand avenue. Addresses were made by J. 
C. Stover, C. R. Huebl, H. (Graetz, Henry Ferge, L. A. Clas, C. 
A. Sercomb, Garrett Dunck, M. Quinn, J. Lanberger. F. Luenz- 
mann, E. E. Hilgen and others. anager W. H. McElroy in his 
annual report showed that the membership was 178. 

The following officers were elected : President, Henry Ferge; 
vice-presidents, L. A. Clas and C. A. Sercomb ; secretary, M 

uiun ; treasurer, J. Langenberger ; manager, W. H. Mc lroy ; 
oard of Directors, Garrett Dunck, C. A. Sercomb, F. Luenz- 
mann and E. E. Hilgen. 


New York City, N. Y. 


The statistics of the Bureau of Buildings of the City of New 
York indicate that as compared with previous years the past 12 
months witnessed а very gratifying amount of work in the 
building line. The total number of buildings projected during 
1895 was 3838, estimated to cost 5,111,033, or an average of 
$21,913 per building, as compared with 2583 structures estimated 
to cost $51,673,997 in 1804. The figures for 1895 are notable for 
the reason that the total estimated cost of the buildings pro- 
ү was the largest for any recent yeur, the nearest approach 

ing 1890, when the estimated cost was £74,676,373. he esti- 
mated average cost per building in 1805 was exceeded only once, 
and that was in 1803 when the figures were £4,279. The figures 
of the Building Bureau show that a number of important oper- 
ations were undertaken during the year, and that capital was 
less timid in regard to investments in this field. Of the 38338 
buildings projected, 1840 estimated to cost over $40,000,000, were 
for flats and tenement houses: 1245, estimated to cost $11,360,000, 
were for private dwellings ; 243, estimated to cost nearly &30,- 
000,000, were for office buildings, hotels, stores, churches, &c., 
while 510, estimated to cost $2,978,000, were for miscellaneous 
structures such as stables, shops, &c. Some of the more impor- 
tant operations undertaken during the year aggregated an esti- 
mated expenditure of over $1,000,000 each. 

The Mechanics and Traders’ Exchange held its regular 
monthly meeting on January 8. President Isaac A. Hooper be- 
ing in the chair. It was decided that on May 1 the exchange 
would rent the entire second floor in the home of the Building 
Trades’ Club, 117 East Twenty-third street, and remove thereto. 

The building trades of the city were disturbed during the 
month by а number of small strikes, none of which assumed at 
any time serious proportions. One of the more notable affairs is 
the differences existing between the Board of Walking Delegates 
and the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners. For 
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some time past there has been more or less jealousy between these 
two bodies and a good deal of interior work has been interrupt 
as a result of the coutroversy. Some of the labor unions side 
with the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners and 
some with the walking delegates. he former organization 
issued during the month a statement showing that in 1895 their 
sympathy with striking members of other unions cost them £10,- 
354.50, which they disbursed. 

An agreement is suid to have been entered into between the 
Executive Board of the Bricklayers’ Unien of the City of New 
York and the Stone Masons’ Protective Union, by which the 
bricklayers will hereafter refuse to lay brick on stone set by non- 
union masons. The masons in return will refuse to work 
on any building where non-union bricklayers are employed. 

A movement has been in progress for some little time among 
the organized housesmiths and bridgemen in this and some of the 
larger cities to form a national union, and three delegates from 
each union, it is sa d, will attend a convention which has been 
called to meet in Pittsburgh on January 20. 

The New York Wood Carvers’ Association has adopted reso- 
lutions favoring the payment by the day instead of by the hour. 
It is stated that there are 400 men in the association who are 
employed in 100 shops. The minimum rate of pay is 33 cents an 
hour and the limit of a day's work eight hours. : 

An association under the title of the Builders’ League of New 
York City, which was incorporated a week or two ago at 
Albany, N. Y.. has been formed to foster trade and commerce 
in the building trades and to reform business relative thereto. 
Among the directors are Judson Lawson, Alexander Walker, 
Walter Scott, Clarence P. Smith, Alexander А. Jordan and 
others of New York City. 


Omaha, Neb. 


On January 6 the annual election of the Builders and 
Trades’ Exchange of Omaha was held. The polls were open from 
11 to 5. There was no spirited contest. Tbe result was: Presi- 
dent, J. W. Phelps ; vice-president, W. C. Bullard ; treasurer, 
M. B. Rutherford : directors for two years, John H. Harte, G 
H. Kelly, A. D. Marriett. The hold over directors are M. B. 
Copeland, Thomas Hord and Charles Baxter. The new Board 
of Directors reappointed as secretary W. S. Wedge who has so 
long and acceptably fultilled the duties of that office. The build- 
ing business is still reported as being dull. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


The year 1895 will go down in the history of Philadelphia's 
building annals as a record breaker, says the Record of that city. 
Despite hard times through the early months, and the state- 
ments of many builders that it was not & remarkably good year, 
the figures show that work estimated to cost . 272, 376 was 
authorized, and is ncw either finished or in progress. This is 
far ahead of any previous year, the best former totals being £26,- 
000,000 in 1891, and 26,800,000 in 1802, In 1804 the work author- 
ized aggregated only $22.185,004. Not only has the total for last 
year been greatly increased, but under the new building laws 
the character of the work has been much improved. : 

The enormous total for the year was made up in 7289 permits 
authorizing 14,055 operations. While there were many extensive 
Structures started the bulk of the work will be found in the 
dwelling house list. Nearly 318,000,000 of the entire amount 
represents dwellings and store work, and the major portion of it 
was confined to the northwestern and suburban sections of the 


city. à 

The members of the Master Builders’ exchanges spent the 
parting year on the afternoon and evening of December 31 in 
a most enjoyable fashion. M 

The committee of the exchange having the affair in charge 
included franklin M. Harris, chairman : D. A. Jy бере, Marrel) 
Dobbins, R. H. Watson, W. S. P. Shields, William B. Carlısle, 
John N. Gill, Charles P. Hart and Walter F. Bradley. That the 
members of the exchange are a sociable set of folk is a well- 
known fact. It has been the custom to celebrate the death of 
the old year by having a reunion. Short speeches, songs and 
jokes were told. Just before the last lap of 1805 launched into 
view, and to show that the members of the exchange are not 
superstitious, it was suggested to Secretary Harkness to arrange 
13 of the popular songs of the day. Accordingly Mr. Harkness 
attended to bis important duty of preparing a programme con- 
taining the funeral dirges of old 1895. here were fully 800 per- 
sons who partook of the collation which was served prior to the 
singing out of the old year. The following nominations for 
directors of the exchange during the ensuing year have been 
made in 11 classes, according to the trades, as follows : Lane 
Hart, James J. Ryan, Charles P. Hart, M. Melody, Jacob Myers, 
A. J. Slack, D. S. Creswell, W. W. Stevens, J. E. Brown, rill- 
iam Harkness, Charles H. Reeves, William S. P. Shields, J. 
Turley Allen, Peter Gray, David H. Watts (unexpired term), F. 
F. Black, Edwin Webster and Howard B. French (unexpired 
1 John F. Wilt, E. M. Staggers, Charles J. Taylor, Edwin 
F. Morse. 

Seven directors are to be elected and two to fill unexpired. 
terms, 


Providence, R. I. 


The Builders and Traders’ Exchange of Providence recently 
held its annual meeting at the headquarters on Custom House 
street, which was followed by a banquet and general good time 
in the athletic association rooms. 

At the business meeting the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year : President, W. W. Batchelder ; first vice- 

resident, Spencer B. Hopkins ; second vice-president, James C. 
Goff; treasurer, James S. Hudson: Executive Committee for 
two years, David Glover, Duncan McGregor, H. R. Horton, P. 
Tierney, Andrew Dempster ; for one year, Charles F. Sanford, 
Edward R. Crowell John F. Mahoney, Henry R. Chadsey, 
Charles E. Pierce. 

The treasurer's report showed that receipts and expenditures 
for the year have been about 82000, and that there is a small 
balance in the treasury. 

Secretary Cady reported that the year had been one of un- 
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usual activity and progress. The present membership is 96, a 
gain during the year of three. 

The following were elected delegates to the Convention of 
the Builders and Traders’ National Association in Buffalo in 
September, 1896: James C. Goff, E. R. Crowell; Alternates, 
William Gilbane and Spencer B. Hopkins. 

The association was addressed 110 d by D. B. Garnsey of 
Boston, assistant to the secretary of the National Association of 
Builders, and was congratulated upon its progress and urged 
to continue its work. 

At the close of the business meeting the members adjourned 
tothe athletic club where a banquet was served, and followed 
by a pleasing entertainment by the Falstaff Club. The evening 
was à most enjoyable one, and great credit is due the committee 
having the affair in charge fcr the delightful manner in which 
it was carried out. 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Secretary J. Herbert Grant of the Builders’ Exchange of 
Rochester says that a slight gain is expected to be shown in the 
amount of building doue in 1895, as compared with 1594. Com- 
petition during the year, however, has been во keen that the 

rices obtained for work have been lower than those prevailing 

uring any of the three preceding years No strikes or lock- 
outs disturbed the progress of work during 1895, but & condition 
of affairs has existed among the union bricklayers that has been 
very unsatisfactory to the employers. An agreement has existed 
for some years between the Master Masons’ Association and the 
Bricklavers' Union, relative to the fixing of wages, working 
rules. "The employers, it is claimed, carefully observed both the 
letter and spirit of the agreement for 1805, but have been sur- 
prised to find themselves underbid by certain new concerns of 
contractors, outside of the association, and therefore not bound 
by its agreements with the workmen. Upon investigation it 
was shown that members of the unions were working for the 
contractors mentioned at much lower wages than those de- 
manded of the members of the Master Masons’ Association. The 
men accepted almost any wages the outside contractors were 
willing to pay, so long as the amount was kept secret from both 
their fellow workmen and the members of the Master Masons' 
Association. The Bricklayers’ Union, it is said, does not coun- 
tenance any such action on the part of its members, and the 
outcome of the meeting of the Joint Committee, of employers 
and workmen, for the fixing of agreements for 1890 is looked 
forward to with great interest. There is no trouble anticipated 
in reaching an agreement for the coming year, but its enforce- 
ment may prove difficnit. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


At a special meeting of the St. Louis Builders’ Exchange 
held recently a commurication from the Merchants’ Exchange 
was read in relation to the improvement of the 108 
River, and asking the Builders’ Exchange to take action on the 
plan advocated by the Merchants’ Exchange. After some dis- 
cussion the exchange indorsed the scheme of improvement and 
appcinted P. Mulcahy, John W. O'Connell, Joseph L. Guedry, 

y. Fairback and John A. Lynch a committee to confer with 
similar committees from other bodies. The meeting also in- 
dorsed a communication from the Builders’ Exchange of Phila- 
delphia requesting Congress to improve the Delaware River 
from the city of Philadelphia to the sea. The Legislative Com- 
mittee is at work preparing certain amendments for the im- 
provement of the building law, in relation to recent action by 
the city council, regarding the limiting of the hight of buildings. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


The latest step in the struggle between the contracting car- 
penters and masons as to the right of the former to take con- 
tra:ts for entire work thus making the latter a sub-contractor, 
is the request by the Masons and Builders’ Association to the 
Board of Supervisors to have, in future, separate bids adver- 
tised for, on all brick work for fire engine houses or other brick 
work to be done for that department. Also that on!y bids from 
those in that particular line of work, as called for, to be enter- 
tained. The association calls attention to the fact that the 
Board of Education has found the same method successful, and 
that it has been upheld by the Superior Court. 


St. Paul. Minn. 

lt is estimated by Mr. Romaine Sheire, secretary of the Build- 

ers' Exchange of St. Paul, that the amount of building done in 
that city during 1895 was double that of 1894. Although little 
work is being done at present, aside from interior finish of un- 
finished buildings, the outlook for 1806 is considered very good, 
there being much more work in sight than there was at this 
period of 1895. Relations between employers and workmen were 
undisturbed during the year, and there appears little likelihood of 
unfavorable change in 1896. 
At the annual meetingof the Builders’ Exchange, the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, M. 
Gordon Craig; first vice-president, J. W. L. Corning ; second 
vice-president, A. P. Cameron ; third vice-president, J., M. Carl- 
воп ; treasurer, W. H. Ulmer; secretary, Romaine Sheire. 

The committee appointed to report on the Mechanic Arts 
School expressed themselves as highly pleased with the work so 
far accomplished, and is ре convinced that the work done is 
of importance to the youth of the city. 'The report closes with 
the ош : 

We deplore the fact that some of our citizens seem disposed 
to criticise this school unjustly, and we are convinced that if 
they would give the matter a little time and visit the school for 
Dirige i they would be convinced, as we are, of its great use- 

ness. 

Worcester. Mass. 


At the eighth annual meeting of the Builders’ Exchange the 
report of the secretary showed & membership of 90, an increase 
for the year of 20. The report of the treasurer gave a balance 
in the treasury of over $100. The annual election of officers re- 
sulted as follows : President. C. A. Vaughan ; vice-president, J. 
H. Pickford ; treasurer, F. H. Goddard ; trustees for two years, 
George H. Cutting, J. A. McDermott and B. W. Stone. 

The Board of Directors was authorized to procure assistance 
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for the secretary and to purchase a drafting table, also to con- 
sider the matter of replacing the mail boxes now in use in the 
rooms by boxes of a more improved pattern. ЖС 

On January 14 а unique and delightful banquet was given 
the members by the exchange and Vice-president J. H. Pickford. 
Mr. Pickford having recently returned from a successful hunt- 
ing trip in Maine, conceived the idea of a moose dinner ; and 
moose, the result of his prowess as a hunter, was served in vari- 
ous styles, from soup to minced pie. Nearly 150 members and 
their friends participated and were unanimous in praise of the 
success of the occasion. Geo. F. Blake, Jr., officiated happily 
as toast master and presented Mr. Pickford with a beautiful cup 
on behalf of the exchange. Among the speakers were President 
Vaughan of the exchange, Alderman Henry Brannan and D. B. 
Garnsey who appeared in place of the secretary of the National 
Association of Builders. Mr. Pickford, who told how it all 
happened, and Mr. Libby, the guide, was present and bore 
Witness to Mr. Pickford's statement. After the banquet, an en- 
tertainment of magic and music was furnished the members. 
The whole affair was one of the pleasantest ever given by the ex- 
change. 

Wheeling. W. Va. _ 

At the annual meeting of the Builders’ Exchange of Wheel- 
ing, which was well attended, the election of officers took place. 
The Board of Directors, Committee of Appeals and Trustees 
were first chosen. The officers are as follows: President, Wm. 
A. Wilson ; first vice-president, Jos. A. Bier ; second vice-presi- 
dent, P. J. Gilligan : secretary, Edward A. Schenerlein ; treas- 
urer, Jacob А. Morris. 

A committe of six was appointed, for the purpose of confer- 
ring with the special Council Committee, relative to the enact- 
ment of a building ordinance. The outlook for business for 1896 
was considered to be good, and the members generally felt en- 
couraged to look forward to an improvement in business during 
the year. 

Notes. 


The following members of the Kansas City Builders and Trad- 
ers’ Exchange have been elected directors for 1896: C. L. Mc- 
Donald, A. Sutermeister, W. B. Hill, W. A. Kelly, W. W. Tay- 
lor, A. F. Roddy, W. A. Wilson, Jacob Welsh, W. S. Holliwell. 
The board at its first meeting elected the following offlcers : Үү 
A. Wilson, president; Jacob Welsh, vice-president ; C. L. Me- 
Donald, secretary ; Jerome Twichell re-elected treasurer. C. L. 
McDonald will act in the position of honorary secretary. J. G. 
Durner will hold the position of acting secretary under Mr. Mc- 
Donald, and also have charge of the building. 


A labor exchange has been established in Chattanooga. Tenn., 
in the form of a store where each member can deposit any sum 
of money desired ; the manager will buy goods on the best terms 
possible with the deposits, and then each member can draw out 
goods to the extent of his deposit. 


The Bloomington, III., Builders and Traders’ Exchange held 
its annual meeting at its rooms on East Front street, January 
2, and elected the following officers for the ensuing year: Pres- 
dent, C. L. Hutchison ; t vice president, J. H. Jefferies ; 
second vice-president, J. A. Rankin ; Secretary, J. A. Shrock 
The exchange is doing a good work for the building interests of 
the city. 

The Cincinnati Tribune of recent date, says: Nashville, Tenn., 
contractors are advertising for more help, and it is expected that 
in а few days at least an additional hundred workmen will be at 
work. Everything in the building trade is booming, and the con- 
tractors are pushing the work forward on the Centennial build - 
ings as fast as circumstances will permit. The contracts are 
ready and the bonds have been approved, so there is nothing to 
hinder work being started on new buildings. 


It is understood that only union men are to be employed. 
This was promised when the Centennial was first spoken of, and, 
acting by this promise, а large number of union men subscribed. 
and voted for the $100,000 proposition. 

The Builders’ Association of New Rochelle, N. Y., has been 
made a permanent organization. Among the charter members 
are: James F. Seacord, Robert Barnett, John F. New, Frank 
New, William J. Crennan, William Pagan, P. Н. Donohue, 
Peter Doern, A. J. Rivers, William Rafferty, Charles Hildring, 
W. W. Dodge, Thomas Smith, W. T. Bell, M. O. Booker, Wm. 
Harris, Frank Brady, John Schlotter, John P. Donohue, John 
Wackerbarth and Henry A. Wackerbarth. 


The Builders and Traders’ Exchange of Newark, N. J., has 
been incorporated. The officers for 1896 are : President, George 
T. Clark ; vice-president, Н. Kinnard ; treasurer, А. C. Courter; 
secretary, W. W. Schouler. Board of Managers, James H. Van 
Houten, Thomas Boyle, J. G. McGrath, G. A. Smith, W. J. 
Hughes, Thomas O'Connor and Henry Dickson. 


Springfield, III., is looking forward to a building boom in 1896. 
The amount of work already projected is sufficient to warrant a 
very hopeful view, and additional work is expected to come into 
the market after the season opens. 


The Builders’ Exchange of Utica, N. Y., at its annual meet- 
ing, January 10, elected the following officers for the ensuing 
ear: President, John F. Hughes; vice-presideut, Fred. G. 
Weaver ; secretary, Harry Lancaster ; treasurer, Joseph Wicks; 
trustees, William Fisher, Thomas R. Bailey and William Foley. 
A committee was appointed consisting of Messrs. B. McDermott 
and Edward Callahan, to arrange for a banquet. 


The Master Builders’ Exchange of Marlbcro, Mass, has 
elected officers as follows : President, J. E. Warren ; пере: 
dent, Н. О. White ; коа, С. Н. Andrews ; treasurer, Н. P. 
HORA DES directors, H. K. W. Andrews, Jos. I. Aldrich, W. 


The Salem, Mass., Master Builders' Associntion at its annual 
meeting elected the following officers to serve during the ensuing 
year: Thomas F. Mack, president: Thomas G. Pinnock, vice- 
president ; Charles W. Brown, secretary ; Ebenezer H. Morse, 
treasurer ; Benjamin A. Touret, treasurer; John F. Cabeen, Jos. 
F. Parsons B. Frank Hill, directors. The association enters 
Rer ү third year of life with bright prospects and favorable 
conditions. 
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‘ Strengthening " Floors. 


One of the very best ways to learn how to do things 
right is to observe how they have been done wrong. Notes 
of bad practice are danger posts which tend to keep us in 
the middle of the road and not let us stray into the marshes 
and pitfalls on either side. One of the most marked ex- 
amples of how not to do it developed in connection with 
the erection of one of the largest, finest, most imposing 
and expensive hotels in New York City. After about 
31,000,000 had been spent on the structure it was found 
or thought that the floors were too weak and, of course, 
they had to be strengthened before the building could be 
finished or used. As at first constructed they wereof the 
ordinary type, made of I beams having flat composition 
arches sprung in between them. 

The conditions were such that the floors could not be 
ripped out, but, of course, they could be strengthened by 
any one of several different methods. They might be 
trussed from below, or shored up by more columns, or 
some of them might be held up by suspension rods from 
above. But none of these ways seemed to suit the archi- 
tect. The highly original plan which he adopted is shown 


A Method of Strengthening Floors. 


in the accompanying engraving, from which it will be 
seen that he simply laid down on each I beam an inverted 
deck beam, which he bolted fast to the I beam by its 
flanges ; then he sprung an arch of corrugated iron be- 
tween each pair of these deck beams and leveled the 
whole thing off with concrete, on which the floor boards, 
or the tiling, as the case might be, were laid. 

This method of strengthening arches beats all hollow 
the scheme of lightening the load on the horse that was 
carrying a man in the saddle and a small boy on the 
crupper, by the man taking the small boy in his arms. 


ponen ^ ee ee 
Baron de Hirsch Trade School. 


The closing exercises of the graduating class of the 
Baron de Hirsch Trade School, 225 East Ninth street, New 
York, on Saturday evening, January 11, afforded the op- 
portunity of showing the proficiency which some of the 
young men from Russia and Roumania have acquired in 
the short term of five months and a half in the different 
trades taught at the institution. The carpentry class is 
under the instruction of L. Wasself, and at the outset was 
composed of boys between the ages of 16 and 25 years 
who had not been in this country longer than three years, 
many of whom not only could not understand a word of 
English, but could neither read nor write their own lan- 
guage. In some instances, they had so little knowledge 
of arithmetic as to be unable to understand an ordinary 
2 foot гше. By the use of scale drawings of the work on 
which they received instruction, beginning with a set of 
joints of various characters, the pupils began to add to 
their English vocabulary and to lay out work in full size 
from the scale drawings, while at the same time adding to 
their knowledge of arithmetic. From these they ad- 
vanced to larger work; and on exhibition at the shop at 
the close of the course was a miniature house made by the 
students, and framed according to American methods, 
with doors, window casings, flooring, joists, rafters, stud- 
ding and all that go to make a building complete. This 
school was established through a gift from Baron de 
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Hirsch, to aid young men who come to the United States 
in gaining a start by which they earn an honest living and 
become good citizens of their adopted country. The pro- 
ficiency which they have obtained and the fluent knowl- 
edge of English which they have acquired is shown in 
their work and also in the address made by Albert Edel. 
Stein, the winner of the prize for mechanical drawing in 
competition with the students in the machinists' and 
plumbing departments, as well as those of his own class. 
Those who wish to enter the school may apply in person to 
Superintendent Yalden between 9 and 11 o'clock in the 
morning, onany day in the week except Saturday and 
Sunday. 


— — — — 


Who Builds the House? 

The relation of а man who builds а house to the man 
who designs it, and the relations of both to the owner, 
who is to pay the bills, are vexed questions which each 
man tries to settle for himself, says the Trefoil. In the 
first place, the owner has an indistinct idea of what he wants 
and a very positive idea about how much it ought to cost 
him, and is also firmly convinced that he knows all about it. 
He therefore engages an architect in order to have the 
privilege of telling him how to build his house for him, 
and incidentally also to make the designs and drawings and 
superintend things generally. When it comes to matters 
of detail the owner supposes that the architect will take 
care of them; if not, why have one at all? And so, after 
many changes and much discussion, the drawings are 
accepted and the specifications and contracts are prepared - 
At this stage the owner begins to appreciate the fact that 
there is & builder in the case, and that his province after 
all is to make the house for him. 

Among the three parties there seems to be an impres- 
sion in the mind of each that he is really the man who 
builds the house. The owner talks freely of the house he 
is building, while the architect does not hesitate to call it 
his, however much hisidea may be cut and hacked; and in 
the meantime the builder goes ahead with the work, and 
with many portions does pretty much as he pleases. 

The result of this combination, which a diplomat would 
calla ''tripartite agreement," but which is much more 
frequently a disagreement, is not always to the benefit of 
the work.and as the owner is the one who pays the bills 
and generally lives in the house the relations of the others 
to him аге sometimes more interesting. Of course, he 
wants to get the best for the money, but he doesn't always 
know just what he does want, and hence it is the function 
of the architect to tell him what he wants and the func- 
tion of the builder to get it for him, and furthermore it is 
the province of the architect to see that he gets it. 

This brings us to the real question in hand- the function 
of the builder. He is expected to take the contract at the 
lowest possible figure and to execute it in the best possible 
manner, and incidentally to make a fair margin of profit 
for himself, he not being in the business from purely 
philanthropic motives. In carrying out these laudable ob- 
jects he has his chart, his specifications and the draw- 
ings, and if he keeps strictly to the imitations he does 
well. Much of the fault which is found with the builder 
is uncalled for, either in justice or in the specifications, and 
when his shortcomings, which are so frequently de- 
nounced, are heard, one is sometimes reminded of the 
housemgid who, when reproved for not having divined the 
intentions of her mistress, retorted: ‘‘ Did you expect to 
get a mind reader for 83 per week? 

The builder is all right if he is only given a fair chance; 
but before he is called in at all the owner and the archi- 
tect should make up their minds as to what they really 
want, and say so clearly and unmistakably in specification 
and drawings. The articles which the owner should him- 
self select ought clearly to be stated as being omitted from 
the specification and to be furnished when required; and 
then, with the addition of a limited amount of common 
sense, there may be good reason to expect mutual satis- 
faction and, what is still more desirable, a fairly good 
building when all is done. 
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Design of a Southern Dwelling. 


A style of dwelling more or less popular in the South 
is one having rooms so arranged as to open from both sides 
of the main hall, the latter extending through the house 
from front to rear. An arrangement of rooms which has 
met the requirements of many in certain parts of Southern 
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plicity of construction. In the present instance, the cost 
of the building is said to have been $1650. The plans were 
drawn by Architects W. K. & H. H. Holt of Chase City 
Va., and erected by W. K. Holt, contractor and builder of 
that place. The foundation walls are of hard brick, 9 
inches in thickness and the cellar has a cement floor. The 
sills are 8 x 10 inches; the floor joist, 2 x 10 inches; corner 
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Scale, 1.16 Inch to the Foot. 


Design of a Southern Dwelling.— W. K. & H. H. Holt, Architects, Chase City, Va. 


Virginia is shown in connection with the dwelling here 
illustrated. Weare informed that 10 or 12 buildings have 
been erected on the basis of the plans here given, the one 
approximating most closely to those published being a cot- 
tage lately built for Dr. John I. Boswell of Chase City, Va. 
The main features which render the plans attractive to the 
people in that section are the large rooms with direct hall 
connection for each, open fire places for wood and sim- 


posts, 4 x 8 inches; studding. 9 x 4 inches, doubled; braces 
3 x 4 inches and the bearers, 1 x 6 inches. The frame is 
square cut and spiked. The exterior is covered with No 
1 German siding, 5 inches wide, while the roof is close 
sheeted and covered with pine shingles. The porches are 
constructed of pine with sills, 4 x 8 inches; joists, 2 x 8 
inches; plates, 2 x 14 inches; top joists and rafters, 2 x 4 
inches and columns, 5 x 5 inches. The inside finish is 
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stained in imitation of walnut and oak and then varnished. 
The exterior is painted. 


Weathering of Nails. 


In a letter to a recent issue of the American Architect 
and Building News, Mr. Samuel Cabot says, with regard 
to the above subject: ‘‘ When a plain iron nail in any 
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tion is then made, all the adjacent parts of the wood will 
be found to be deeply tinged with the red-brown color of 
the hydrate of iron, and to be completely disintegrated 
and decayed by the oxidizing effect of the hydrated iron 
oxide. This of course tends to gradually diminish the 
structural strength of the part so affected, and in such 
cases, for instance, as piazza rails and posts, may result in 
dangerous fickle support and so in perhaps serious acci- 
dent. Of course, the means of avoiding these objections. 
are quite obvious: The first is to shun as far as possible 
the exposure of the nail head or point in a position where 
water can trickle upon it and follow down between the 


Roof Plan, 


Side (Right) Elevation. 


Design of a Southern Dwelling. Elevation. Scale, У Inch to the Foot. 


structural wood work isso placed that water can gradually 
work between the nail and the wood, a hydrated peroxide 
of iron is formed by the oxidation of the surface of the 
nail. This oxide acts rapidly and very destructively upon 
the fiber of the wood, which, in chemical parlance, is al- 
most wholly cellulose, the same material which we find in 
cotton and linen. The action of this hydrate upon the 
cellulose seems to be a completely destructive one, result- 
ing finally, in the case of a nail, in its becoming so loose 
in its place that it can be frequently removed with the 
fingers, as you draw a pin from a cushion. If the examina- 
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Plans.— Scale, 1-16 Inch to the Foot. 


nail and the wood; but a still more radical, though more 
expensive cure, is the use of galvanized nails, or still bet- 
ter, composition nails, in all such cases, and it is the 
writer’s conviction that such construction would be a great 
economy in all cases such as above cited.” 


— — 


Toledo (Ohio) architects and builders are reported as. 
being elated over the outlook for the coming season in 
the building trades. It is predicted that: 1896 will eclipse 
all past years in amount of building done in that;city. 
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Details of Framing and Main Cornice.—Scale, 4 
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Section through Pantry Shelving 
and Flour Bin.—Scale, 4 Inch to 
the Foot. 
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Detail of Balcony.—Scale, 36 Inch to 
the Foot. 


Detail of Gable Finish.—Scale, 36 Inch to 
the Foot. 
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Miscellaneous Details of a Southern Dwelling. 
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NATIONAL IRON ROOFING ASSOCIATION. 


HE tenth annual meeting of the National Iron Roofing 
Association convened at the Grand Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, January 8, at 10 a.m., with President Biechele 

presiding, the following firms or their representatives 
being present: 


Wheeling Corrugating Company: E. C. Ewing, Alex. 
Glass, H. C. Meckling. 

Berger Mfg. Company: Jos. Biechele, E. Langenbach, 
А. L. Langenbach. 

Canton Steel Roofing Company: T. C. Snyder, Н. P. 
Ball. 

American Roofing Company: Chas. Aldrich, H. P. 
Lloyd, Geo. M. Verity, R. C. Phillip. 

Hyndman Steel Roofing Company: R. J. Hyndman, 
W. G. Hyndman. 

Cincinnati Corrugating Company: Jas. Hicks, J. G. 
Battelle, J. H. Frantz. 

Garry Iron & Steel Roofing Company: G. E. Needham, 

B. F. Powers. 

Rhodes, Dickelman & Co.: J. L. Dickelman. 

St. Louis Corrugating Company: Giano Paddack. 

Atna- Standard Iron & Steel Company: J. A. Topping, 
W. T. Graham. 

Jas. A. Miller & Bro.: Jas. A. Miller. 

Allen Corrugating Works: W. H. Duffield. 

Chas. H. Connor & Co.: Chas. H. Vonnor, E. H. Con- 
nor. 

E. E. Souther Iron Company: W. M. Scudder, A. С. 
Souther. 

Chattanooga Steel Roofing Company: J. E. Annis. 

W. A. List & Co.: W. A. List. 

J. H. Eller & Co.: J. H. Eller. 

Globe Iron Roofing Company: J. A. Andrews, A. L. 
Andrews. 

Scott & Co.: E. L. Bevitt. 

Jeffersonville Roofing Company: R. M. Martin. 

St. Paul Roofing, Corrugating & Ornament Company: 
A. K. Pruden. | 

Kanneberg Roofing Company: А. C. Kanneberg, Wm. 
Kanneberg. 


Porter Iron Roofing Company: Mr. Bussey. 

The convention being called to order by the chairman, 
it was moved and seconded that an adjourument to 4 p.m. 
be made owing to the fact that the United States Eave 
Trough & Conductor Pipe Association, whose business ses- 
sions beginning the day previous, were as yet uncompleted, 
and that the presence of the majority of tbat body, most of 
whom were also manufacturers of roofing, was desirable 
in the interests of thorough discussion of the affairs of the 
Roofing Association. The adjourned session having been 
called to order at 4 p.m., the balance of the day's time 
was expended in the reading of the reports of the various 
officers and the discussion of the secretary and treas urer’s 
reports, particularly the workings of the agreement entered 
into by the members at the last regular meeting regarding 
the sale of roofing. The treasurer's report indicated a 
very satisfactory result in consequence of said agreement. 
A paper was read bv J. G. Battelle of the Cincinnati Cor- 
rugating Company, Piqua, Ohio, relating to what had been 
accomplished during the past six months, the effect of the 
above agreement on the organization as a whole and on 
individual members, and the paper further dealt with 
what is still to be accomplished toward effecting a more 
thorough and perfect organization. 

After the reading of this paper the first day's meeting 
was adjourned, to participate in the annual dinner, given 
at 8 p.m. in the Grand Hotel. 

Thursday's sessions, both morning and afternoon, were 
entirely occupied with routine business and the election of 
officers, which resulted as follows: 

James A. Biechele, president. 

C. H. Conner, vice-president. 

Geo. M. Verity, secretary and treasurer. 

Executive Committee: C. H. Conner. J. G. Battelle, 
G. E. Needham, J. E. Annis, Alex. Glass, Jas. Biechele, 
Charles Aldrich. 

The next semi-annual meeting will be held at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in July next. The next annual meeting will 
be held at the Grand Hotel, Cincinnati, on January 8 and 
9, 1897. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR STONE MASONS. 


HERE are many builders who have a practical knowl- 
edge of brick work and know how to construct 
an excellent piece of brick work, but are care- 

less or ignorant regarding that most important part 
of every building and that upon which their structure 
depends most entirely. A poor stone wall has been 
the cause of ruining many a noble and otherwise per- 
fect edifice. Let me give my brother masons a few 
pointers on laying stone, says R. N. Buell in a late 
issue of the Brickbuilder—not that I shall attempt to 
give an exhaustive treatise on [the subject, but simply 
to place before him a few simple rules, which may possibly 
be the means of saving him many dollars. Of whatever 
quality the stone may be of which a wall is to be built, it 
should consist as much of stone and as little of mortar as 
possible. 

If it be inferior in durability and power in resist- 
ing the action of the atmosphere, &c., to the mortar, 
besides the certain fact that the mortar will yield until it 
has set hard, and so far act injuriously, no ulterior good is 
gained; and if the stone be the more durable material. the 
more of it that enters into the wall the better. Indeed, 
in rough walling, if the stones be laid so that the most 
prominent angles on their faces come into actual contact, 
the interstices being occupied by motar, it will be better 
than if a thick, yielding mass were allowed to remain be- 
tween them. Absolute contact, however, should not be 
permitted any more than in brick work, lest the shrinkage 
of the mortar in drying leave the stones to such unequal 
bearing as the prominent parts alone would afford. Stone 
being generally of a less absorbent nature than brick, it is 
not a matter of so much importance that it be wetted 
before setting. Nevertheless, adhesion on the part of the 
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‘mortar is more certain and more complete if the stones be 


worked in, at least, a damp state. 

Bond is of not less importance in stone walling than in 
bricklaying. Instead of carefully making the joints recur 
one over the other, in alternate courses, as with bricks 
and gauged stones, the joints should ав carefully be made 
to lock во as to give the strength of two or three courses 
or layers between a joint in one course and one that may 
occur vertically over it in another. In bonding through 
& wall or transversely it is much better that many stones 
should reach two-thirds across alternately from the oppo- 
site side than that there should be a few through stones, 
or stones extending the whole thickness of the wall. In- 
deed, one of the many faults of stone masons is that of 
making & wall consist of two scales or thin sides with 
through stones now and then laid arcoss to bind them to- 
gether, the core being made of mortar and small rubble 
merely. This is a mode of structure that should be carefully 
guarded against. There is no better test of a workman’s 
tact and judgment in rubble walling than is afforded by the 
building of a dry wall, ora wall without mortar. Walls are 
frequently built with motar that without it would have 
fallen down under their own weight in a hight of 6 feet, 
in consequence of their defective construction, thus ren- 
dering it evident that they are only held together by the 
tenacity of the mortar, which is very seldom an equivalent 
for a proper bond of stone. Masons are very apt to set 
thin, broad stones on their narrow edges to show a good 
face, by which the wall is injured in two ways. It tends 
to the formation of a mere case on the surface of a wall 
and it for the most part exposes the bed of the stone to the 
atmosphere, as a stone is more likely to be broad in the 
direction of its bed than across it. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING FOR MECHANICS. 


By I. 


Architectural Perspective. 


E have now treated the subject of architectural 
drawing somewhat extensively, going into the de- 
tails of the various parts of the work in a concise 

and thorough manner. Actual working drawings to scale 
measurements have been a special feature of the work as 
one of the principal points of value to the mechanic. 
Working drawings are what mechanics necessarily require 
from which to work, and they must always be drawn full 
size or to some convenient scale. Working drawings 
show but one side of an object, but if it be required to show 
more, then а separate drawing is necessary for each side. 
In preparing elevations of buildings, we have front, right, 
left and rear elevations, each being represented separately 
in the working drawings. 

Perspective drawing is а far more difficult subject to 
understand and master than the making of working draw- 
ings. Asarule the mechanic has little demand for per- 
spective drawings, as they are not to work from, and he 
who can make the floor plans, 
front and side elevations, sec- 
tions and details in а creditable 
manner is master of the art of 
architectural drawing so far as 
his work islikely to require a 
knowledge of drawing. So 
many inquiries, however, in 
regard to perspective have been 
received that it is deemed best 
to give in brief the objects and 
principles of perspective for 
the benefit of those who may 
desire to t&ke up the subject. 

Perspective refers to the 
appearance of objects as in- 
fluenced by the position and 
distance from the eye. Per- 
spective drawings give the ap- 
pearance from one point of 
view; and is an art required 
more particularly in picture 
making. In perspective we do 
not see the size of objects ав 
they really are, but аз they 
seem to be from а given point 
of view. The perspective view of an object requires 
that the object be placed in an oblique position to the 
direct line of vision or point of sight from which it is 
viewed. For example, the perspective view of a house is 
obtained by placing the plan in an oblique position to the 
principal line of vision. In architectural perspective the 
plan is usually placed on an angle of 45 degrees with the 
point of sight. А building во placed will show two sides 
to the draftsman, but will not show either side as it really 
is, but asit seems to befrom the point of sight. By placing 
objects obliquely to the principal line of vision they not 
only appear smaller, but their shape also appears changed— 
that is, the general outline and appearance seem to take 
on а different form. There is a science of maintaining а 
proportional scale in representing the appearance of 
objects in perspective. 

It is not the intention to enter into the work of per- 
spective in an exhaustive manner, but to giveafew simple 
diagrams which will illustrate the principles in а way to 
be easily understood by the student. Many of the intrica- 
cies of perspective drawing can with proper diagrams and 
explanations be made easy of comprehension to the average 
mechanic. We will, before proceeding further, explain а 
few of the terms and points used in the work. Referring 
to Fig. 51, let H L represent the horizontal line and P L V 
the principal line of vision. In a perspective diagram 
these two lines are always present, and invariably bear 
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the same geometric relation to each other. The first indi- 
cates the level of the eye, the second is the direct line of 
vision and extends from the eye of the spectator to the 
horizontal line, and at right angles to it. The length of 
these lines is variable according to the requirements of the 
objects to be placed in perspective. The P L V is drawn 
vertical in order to represent it, but it should be remem- 
bered that it is а horizontal line—extending from the eye 
of the spectator. 5 Р is the station point, which is some- 
times called the point of sight, and representa the position 
of theeye in the diagram. When this point is determined— 
that is, its distance from the horizontal line—it decides the 
limits of the drawing, for all other points in the diagram 
are determined by the position of the station point. C V is 
the center of vision, and is the point in the horizontal line 
directly opposite the station point. V P is the vanishing 
point, which may be any point in a diagram where two or 


more really parallel lines meet, but which, on account of 


retreating, appear to converge. There may be two or 
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Fig. 51.—Geometrical Drawing and Perspective of a Door.—Scale, 3-16 Inch to the Foot. 


Architectural Drawing for Mechanics. Diagram Illustrating Architectural Perspective. 


more vanishing points in a diagram, according to the num- 
ber of planes of the object to be drawn and its position 
from the station point. 

All horizontal retreating lines have their vanishing 
points in the horizontal line, but their positions are 
variable, depending upon the position of the retreating 
lines of the object to be drawn. The P L V is a horizontal 
line retreating from theeyeat the station point on an angle 
of 90 degrees, and its vanishing point is therefore the 
center of vision. It is plain that all parallel retreating 
lines converge to a common point, and all lines parallel to 
the P L V which retreat at an angle of 90 degrees finda 
common point in the center of vision, which is the vanish- 
ing point for all such lines. 

We have now explained а few of the principal points 
required in perspective, but other points will come up as 
the work advances, and as we do not wish to weary the 
student with a labyrinth of lines and points at the begin- 
ning of the subject, we will proceed with the diagram and 
explain the other points as they come up from time to 
time. Take for the first lesson in perspective a plain 
four-panel door, which is about as easy to make as any- 
thing in the line of architectural work. Referring to 
Fig. 51, first draw the horizontal line, which represents 
the level of the eye, and from а point near the center draw 
at right angles the principal line of vision. On this line 
determine the station point. This may be assumed at any 
convenient distance from the horizontal line, but when 
once fixed the other points are dependent upon its position. 
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Next draw the ground line. This line may be fixed accord- 
ing to the judgment of the draftsman, but very naturally 
in viewing objects on level ground, the ground line would 
be from 412 to 544 feet below the level of the eye or the 
horizontalline. Now make the geometrical drawing of the 
door as shown at A. Draw the door on a scale of 8-16 inch 
to the foot and 3 x 7 feet in size for convenience. This 
brings the top of door 114 feet above the horizontal line. 
Proceed to outline the door in perspective by drawing 
from some convenient point on the ground line the first 
upright line of the door, which remains unchanged by 
perspective, as at B. Next draw the retreating lines of 
the top and bottom of the door, and also the top and bot- 
tom lines of the panels to the vanishing point V Р, as 
shown. А door placed obliquely to the P L V would be 
foreshortened in width, because the real width would not 
be seen owing to its oblique position. In order to deter- 
mine the amount the door would be foreshortened, it is 
necessary to establish a measuring point, which is done 
as follows: Measure out from C V on the horizontal line а 
distance equal to that from C V to S P, or take the com- 
passes and, with the distance from C V to S P ава 
radius, strike a semicircle, and the points where it cuts 
the horizontal line will be'the measuring points. In this 
example only one measuring point is required, as shown 
at М P. Having now established what is termed a meas- 
uring point, it will next be shown how the foreshortening 
of the door is determined. Take the actual width of the 
door A according to scale and set off this distance on the 
ground line from the first upright line of the door B, as 
shown by GS. This measurement is called a geometric 
scale. From the end of this scale at S draw a line to 
the measuring point M P, and the place where the line 
crosses the retreating ground line of the door, as at D, 
will be the point from which to draw the vertical line, 
which will establish the perspective width of the door. 
All the other perspective widths are found in the same 
manner by setting off from G on the geometric scale the 
actualscale measurements, as, for example, the width of 
the stiles and panels, and from these points draw lines 
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to the measuring point as shown. These lines crossing 
the retreating ground line determine the perspective 
widths of the stiles and panels. The horizontal dotted lines 
show how the hights are transfererd from the geometri- 
cal drawing to the perspective. . 

For the benefit of the learner it would be well for him 
to draw the perspective of the door in different positions, 
as it will furnish a very good lesson for practice. The 
door can be placed entirely below the horizontal line or 
above it, and to the right or left of the principal line of 
vision, at any distance desired. The change of appearance 
through the variation of the position of the door is truly 
astonishing. and a few carefully made drawings showing 
different perspective views will soon give the student an 
idea of the proper manner of proceeding and lay the foun- 
dation for further advancement. As the same general 
rule applies with the door in any perspective position, it 
is recommended that the position be changed, and the 
effects thereof studied until the student is а thorough mas- 
ter of this simple illustration of perspective. 

(To be continued.) 
TA ACC NNUS 


William Peoples. 

Many of our readers will be pained to learn of the 
death of William Peoples of Allegheny. Pa., well known 
to the carpenters and builders of the country through his 
work entitled ‘‘ Peoples’ Stair Building and Carpenters’ 
Handbook.’’ Mr. Peoples was born at Mount Lebanon, Pa., 
November 15, 1831, and his father dying shortly afterward 
the family removed to Allegheny, Pa., where they have 
since resided. Mr. Peoples learned the carpenter’s trade 
when a boy, and in the year 1856 went into business for 
himself, making stair building a specialty, the firm being 
known as Peoples & Smith. In 1869 Mr. Smith withdrew 
and since that time the business has been conducted 
under the name of William Peoples. In 1894 he retired 
from active business. He was 65 years old at the time of 
his death ; and left a widow and seven children. The 
funeral services were conducted at the family residence 
and the interment was in the Chartiers Cemetery. 


NATIONAL BRICK MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


HE National Brick Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States held their tenth annual convention at 
Atlanta, Ga., the first week in December, the sessions 

beginning on the afternoon of Tuesday. There was pres- 
ent a large representation, the delegates gathering from all 
sections of the country. President F. H. Eggers of 
Cleveland delivered an interesting address relative to the 
brick making industry, following which was the report of 
the treasurer, showing a handsome balance on hand. The 
officers for the ensuing year were then nominated and 
the result of the balloting showed the election of R. B. 
Morrison of Rome, Ga., as president ; George M. Fiske 
of Boston, Mass., as first vice president ; Raymond C. 
Penfield as second vice-president ; Prof. Edward Orton 
of Columbus, Ohio, as third vice-president ; Theodore 
Randall of Indianapolis, Ind., as secretary, and John W. 
Sibley of Coaldale, Ala., as treasurer. The newly elected 
officers were escorted to the platform, where in well 
chosen words they tendered their sincere thanks for the 
expression of esteem and confidence manifested by their 
election. A voteof thanks was then tendered to the retiring 
officers for their faithful services. Numerous interesting 
papers were read, the first being that of D. V. Purrington 
of Chicago, III., entitled Our National Association." 
The discussion which followed brought out remarks from 
a number of members, after which the convention ad- 
journed. 

The first session of the second day's procedings was 
occupied largely in the reading and discussion of papers, 
among which may be mentioned one on the '' Market 
Side of the Brick Industry," by F. C. Manson of Boston, 
Mass.; "Setting and Burning Brick," by H. L. Jacobs of 
Sutfolk, Va., and ‘‘ Brick Yard Hobbies," by Н. Н. Mc- 
Clure of Rome, Ga. Following these papers was a dis- 
cussion of practical questions relating to brick making 
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and matters pertaining thereto. Among these topics 
were ‘‘ What is the Real Distinction Between Fire Clay 
and a Shale Clay? Methods of Determining Tempera- 
tures in Kilns ;" Mixture of Coal with Clay, and Re- 
pressing Paving Brick." After the discussion the presi- 
dent announced the Committee on Resolutions, after 
which the session adjourned. 

Thursday morning was devoted to & continuation of 
the discussion of practical questions, among the number 
being Salt Glazing Paving Brick ’’ and Burning Brick 
with Coal Slack.” An essay entitled The General 
Manager was read by F. W. Butterworth of Marion, 
Ind., after which H. J. Baldwin of Syracuse, N. Y., pre- 
sented а paper entitled '* What I Don't Know About Dry- 
ing Brick." The discussion which followed this paper 
brought out а number of interesting remarks from those 
present. Other papers followed, including ‘‘ Mixture of 
Clays,” by P. Pellegrini of Atlanta, Ga., and Standard 
Specifications and Methods of Testing Paving Brick," 
by Prof. Edward Orton of Columbus, Ohio. 

The afternoon session of Thursday was devoted to the 
discussion of practical questions and the reading of papers. 
Among the latter may be mentioned ‘‘ Red Stains on Buff 
Bricks," by Ellis Lovejoy of Union Furnace, Ohio, and 
Commercial Phases of the Paving Brick Industry in 


1895," by W. Beahan of Streator, Ill. The Committee on 
Resolutions made their report, which was adopted. Secre- 
tary Randall made a few remarks on What to do with the 
surplus,” after which a number of letters were read from 
absent members. A vote of thanks was tendered to the 
officers of the association for the able and courteous man- 
ner in which they presided over the convention, after 
which it was voted to adjourn subject to the call of the 
Executive Committee. The social feature of the conven- 
tion was the annual pow wow," which occurred on 
ae evening in the ball room of the Capital City 
ub. 


Builders Exchange 


Officers for 1896. 


President, 
Charles A Карр of Buffalo. 
First Vice-President, 
H. J. Sullivan of Milwaukee. 
Secretary, 
William Н. Sayward of Boston. 
Treasurer, 
George Tapper of Chicago. 
Directors. 
Noble Н. Creagerꝭ ene . Baltimore. 
E. Noyes Whitcomb.............. . Boston. 
Johr ett аЬ АБ Buffalo. 
William Grace ern mnn Chicago. 
Frank L. Weaver Lowe i 
Louis A. e ðAy Milwaukee. 
Stephen M. Wrightvů o New York. 
Stacy Reeves ана Philadelphia. 
Thomas B. Бовв............................. Providence. 
Justus Herbert Grant.................... ꝗ Rochester. 
Thomas J. УЎагта............................ St. Louis. 
George J. (Чгап%............................ St. Paul. 
r,. y TER EA Saa Wilmington. 
George H. Cutting Worcester. 
— — — —— — ——— 


Chicago Building Trades Club. 


The Chicago builders have followed the example set 
by their New York brethren and have established a Build- 
ing Trades' Club. The matter has been under consider- 
ation for some time, but active steps toward the formation 
of the club were first taken shortly after the Baltimore 
Convention of the National Association. About the middle 
of December, a sufficient interest was manifested to war- 
rant calling а meeting for the purpose of organizing, sev- 
eral preliminary meetings having been held to test the 
temper of the builders on the subject. The meeting for 
organization resulted in the adoption of by-laws and the 
election of the following officers and board of manage- 
ment : Joseph Downey, president ; Robert Vierling, vice- 
president ; E. Earnshaw. second vice-president ; Chas. 
W. Gindele, treasurer ; Edward E. Scribner, secretary. 
Board of Managers: S. S. Kimbell, D. V. Puringtoa, 
Murdoch Campbell, J. C. McFarland, L. L. Leach. A. 
Lanquist, M. B. Madden, W. H. Alsip. J. G. McCarthy, 
Thos. H. Dungan, J. R. Hansell, Wm. Grace, Wm. 
Mavor, F. S. Wright and W. D. Gates. 

A House Committee and standing committees on Fi 
nance and Memberahip have since been appointed from 


the members of the Board. The following extracts from: 


the by-laws will serve to show the nature of the club and 
its membership : 

Object.—Its object shall be to maintain в club house 
furnished with all the requirements for the advancement 
of social enjoyment and entouragement of friendly inter- 
course between the members thereof. 

Who are Eligible. —The membership of this club shall 
consist of resident and non-resident members, to which 
any person of good moral character who is or has been an 
eem oyer of workmen in а business connected with the 
building industry is eligible. 

To be qualified for non-resident membership. the person 
must not reside or have a place of business within a ra- 
dius of thirty miles of the City Hall in the City of Chicago. 

The club became incorporated under the laws of Illinois 
on December 26 last, and is temporarily quartered in 
rooms 5 and 6, Nos. 148 to 154 Monroe street. The move- 
ment bears every evidence of permanence and success, and 
а suitable club house is being searched for by the com- 
mittee having the matter in charge. 


—————— f Á————————— 


Wisconsin State Association. 


The members of the Builders and Traders’ Exchange 
of Milwaukee, being the only filial body of the National 
Association of Builders in the State, has begun the work 
of organization by electing the officers of the exchange 
as temporary officers of the State Association pending 
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permanent action. Work is being done to interest the 

members of exchanges already organized and to awaken 

interest in associated effort in cities where there is at 

present no exchange. It is expected that the meeting for 

formal organization will take place some time in February. 
fpc ep) 


Massachusetts State Associatlon. 


The Massachusetts State Association of Builders is the 
second under the revised constitution of the National As- 
sociation to establish formal organization. Representa- 
tives from the Master Builders' Exchange at Lowell, the 
Builders’ Exchange at Worcester, and the Master Build- 
ers’ Association of Boston met in the rooms of the last 
named, on January 15, and organized the State Association 
created by the new constitution of the national body. 

The delegates were called to order at 10 o clock a.m., 
and selected Wm. H. Sayward of Boston as temporary 
chairman ; D. B. Garnsey, his assistant, acting as clerk. 
The chairman made an explanation of the purpose of the 
meeting and the objects and scope of the new association, 
and the delegates then proceeded to the adoption of the 
prescribed constitution. A draft of a set of by-laws based 
largely upon those recently adopted by the New York State 
Association, and described in Carpentry ond Building last 
month, was read and acted upon article by article. The 
principal change from the by-laws of the New York State 
Association was the provision for two regular meetings 
instead of one, an annual and & semi-annual. 

. The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year : President, Chas. A. Vaughan of Worcester; vice- 
president, Frank L. Weaver ‘of Lowell ; secretary, Wil- 
liam Н. Sayward of Boston; and treasurer, E. Noyes 
Whitcomb of Boston. The semi-annual meeting was 
fixed for June 10, in the city of Worcester. Upon the 
recommendation of the Board of Management a per 
capita tax of 50 cents was voted. The following are the 
delegates as elected by the several exchanges to attend 
the meeting : 

BOSTON. 


E. Noyes Whitcomb, pres. Ira G. Hersey, | 
W. H. Sayward, secretary. Wm. H. Mitchell, j At large. 


WORCESTER. 
C. A. Vaughan, president. C. W. Walls 
C. C. Brown, secretary. О. S. Kendall. tat large. 


F. E. Goddard, treasurer. 
LOWELL. 


F. L. Weaver, president. Chas. H. Coburn, | Kt large 
Chas. P. Conant, secretary. Fred. O. White, ge. 
Geo. Н. Watson, treasurer. 

At the adjournment of the meeting the delegates were 
entertained at dinner by the Master Builders’ Association 
at Young's Hotel. 


Arbitration in a New Field. 


Street Cleaning Commissioner Waring of New York 
City has formulated a plan for settling any differences that 
may arise between him and his employees, based upon the 
same principles of organization and representation recom- 
mended by the National Association of Builders in its 
form of arbitration. The plan bears all the inherent qual- 
ities needful to success, and the result of this effort to ex- 
tend arbitration into a new field will be watched with 
interest. 

The following is a copy of a portion of the Commission- 
er's letter setting forth his plan : 

In order to establish friendly and useful relations 
between the men in the working force and the officers of 
the department, I sball be glad to see an organization 
formed among the men for the discussion of all matters 
ofinterest. This ud will be represented by five 
spokesmen in a board of conference, in which the Commis- 
gioner will be represented by the Deputy Commissioner, the 
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general superintendent, the chief clerk, one district super- 
intendent and one stable foreman. It is suggested that 
tbe men who gather at each section station and the men at 
each stable, with the boardmen from the nearest dumps, 
each elect one of their number to represent them in a gen- 
eral committee of forty-one (thirty-two from section sta- 
tions and nine from stabies), and that this general com- 
mittee elect the five spokesmen by whom it is to be repre- 
sented in the Board of Conference. 

The general committee wil] meet in a room to be pro- 
vided for them, at 2 p. u., on the second and fourth Wed- 
nesdays of each month. The members will not have their 
time docked for this. Their meetings will be secret, and 
they will be expected to discuss with perfect freedom 
everything connected with their work, their relations with 
the Commissioner and his subordinates, and all questions 
of discipline. duties, pay, &c., in which they are inter- 
ested, or which their sections, stables, and dumps may 
have submitted to them. 

The Board of Conference will meet at 2 p.m. on the 
third Wednesday of each month, or as near to this date 
аз the exigencies of the work will allow. The ten mem- 
bars of the Board of Conference will be on a perfect 
ойпан It will establish its own organization and rules 

procedure, and will elect one of its members perma- 
nent chairman and another permanent secretary ; one of 
these to be chosen from the five officers and another from 
the five spokesmen. 

It is hoped that this board will be able to settle every 
question that may come up tc the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned, because most differences can be adjusted by dis- 
cussions in which both sides are fairly represented. Should 
any matter arise as to which the board cannot come toa 
substantial agreement, the permanent chairman and the 
permanent secretary wil argue the case before the Com- 
missioner, who will try to reach a fair conclusion upon it. 

GEORGE E. WARING, JR., Commissioner. 


New Publications. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING. A manual for teachers and students. 
y Anson K. Cross. Size, 515 : 8н: 197 pages. Published by 
Ginn & Co., 1895. Price, $1.1 


In the book under review the principles of me- 
chanical drawin are elucidated in a thoroughly satis- 
factory way, and in comparison with former treatises in 
this line it is a most excellent work. It begins with a 
chapter on materials and their uses—that is, drawing tools 
of all kinds—then one on geometrical problems, while 
chapter three is given up to working drawings, chapter 
four is on developments, followed by shadow lines, and 
then acum instruction on inking. Machine pedi. 
and drawing is the subject treated in chapter seven, an 
the very important question of orthographic projection is 
treated in chapter eight. Chapter nine is on sections, 
ten on intersections, eleven on arrangement and names 
of views, while chapter twelve is plates and explana- 
tions. The work is got up in the form of a text book, 
and, as stated on the title page, is intended for teachers 
and students. Those who care to familiarize themselves 
in a thorough way with the principles Dade ов meohan- 
ical drawing will find this book a most satisfactory treat- 
ise. 

A Trxt Book on РАХ LETTERING. By Henry S. Jacoby, As- 
sociate Profe sor of Civil Engineering at Cornell University; 
size 1054 х7 inches; 82 and 48 plates: published by the 
Engineering News Pu lishing Company, 1895; ; price $3. 


The volume under review was prepared to meet the 
need for а text book in technical schools which would 
give detailed treatment of the Roman, Gothic and some 
other styles of plain lettering suitable for engineering 
and architectural drawings. In a prefatory note the 
author remarks that Roman letters are used in the dis- 
cussion of the principles of proportioning and spacing be- 
cause their main elements form the basis of the other 
sizes shown, and the methods which are developed for 
the former also apply to the latter with little if any modi 
fication. The system of measurement adopted is such 
that the proportions are expressed in terms of a con- 
venient unit and permit letters of the normal as well as 
of other relations between width and hight to be con- 
structed with equal facility. The measurements, we are 
informed, are the result of careful study of the form of 
each letter in comparison with the others in the alphabet 
and a critical examination of the best available models. 
The author believes that this is the first attempt to ге. 
duce spacing to a definite system which enables any 
draftsman to at once make the final location of the let- 
ters, the same scale being employed in the spacing as in 
the proportioning. The contents of the book are divided 
into five chapters, as follows: The Construction of Let- 
ters, Spacing of Letters, Titles, The Selection of Styles, 
and Mechanical Aids. These five chapters cover 82 
pages, comprising the text. and following them are 48 
plates giving specimens of lettering and markings for sur- 
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veys, charts, &c. The book is а very comprehensive 
treatise for the engineer and arhitect, and will be found 
edes for all who wish to study the subject of plain let- 
ering. 

— m — 


Progressive Heating. 


All the methods of indirect heating must have a com- 
prehensive system of ventilation throughout the premises 
to work smoothly, as it is impossible to force air into а 
room if no provision is made to carry it out." There is 
nothing new about tbe above statement, but it is not as 
thoroughly wrought into the convictions of the public as 
it must be to secure generally the provisions recommended 
and which are undoubtedly of vital importance to the 
success of the heating plant and the comfort of all who 
live in houses The statement quoted was made by an 
enthusiast on hot water heating as if it was something 
new, and possibly it was new to him and was the result 
of laboring with the problem of indirect heating and find- 
ing the solution so greatly hindered by the lack of в venti- 
lating system. His deductions are correct, and all who are 
interested in heating from any standpoint should spread 
them persistently before the architect, builder and prop- 
oy owner. 

—— 

Charles B. Atwood, а well.known architect, died а 
short time ago at his home in Buena Park, Chicago, Ill. 
He was born in 1849 in Charlestown, Mass., and when 17 
years old became a pupil in the office of Ware & Van 
Brunt, architects, in Boston. After going through the 
Scientific School at Harvard he established himself as 
an architect and won many first prizes for designs for 
public buildings. In 1875 he went to New York, where 
he designed many notable houses, as well as the interior 
decorations of others scattered over the country. In 1891 
he went to Chicago, where he designed the Art Palace at 
the World's Fair, now the Columbian Museum, the peri- 
style and the great terminal station. He formed a part- 
nership there with D. H. Burnham, but withdrew a short 
time ago on account of ill health. 
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HICKS 
BUILDERS 
E. 


Comprising an easy, practical system of 
estimating materials and labor for 


carpenters, contractors and 
builders. 


À comprehensive guide to those engaged 
in the various branches of the 
building trades. 


By I. P. HICKS. 


160 PAGES, 114 ILLUSTRATIONS: 


CLOTH. PRICE $1.00. 


Con — e ci 


This book is an invaluable assista: t 
and handy reference to carpenters, build- 
ers and contractors, none of whom can 
afford to be without it. 


It presents to the trade first an easy 
and practical system of estimating mate- 
rial in concise form for reference. Inthe 
next place is given the average days 
work of all kinds and the average rates 
on which to figure in almost every 
detail of building construction. Material 


and Labor, including Lumber, Carpen: | F, W. DEVOE & CO., 


ter Work, Masonry, Plastering, Hard- 
ware, Painting, etc., are among the 
principal divisions. These in turn are 
illustrated and ably treated under 
numerous sub-divisions, showing step 
by step the entire work of estimating, 
contracting and building, together with 
the best and most practical methods of 
doing the work. 


This is followed by a section given to 


the Geometrical Measurement of Roof | Linseed Oil Pain 


Surfaces with numerous illustrations and 


(Established 1883, 
FULTON ST., COR. WILLIAM. 
NEW YORK. 


PURE MIXED PAINTS. 


Sample Cards of so desirable shades on request. 


These Paints are not *' fire-proof," ~ chemical," 
rubber“ or “patent,” but are simply pure 
made of the best materiai 
and are suitable for the very best class of work. 


examples. It embraces a new and simpl | Fine Varnishes, Hard ОП Finish, 


system of framing curved roofs, also the 
simplest methods of roof framing of every 
description, with practical examples thor. 
oughly illustrating nearly every concelv- 
able form of roof and showing many 
points never before presented. 

The volume also contains а chapter on 
Mitering Planceers, Fascias, Table Mold- 
ings, etc., illustrating and describing 
how to make many difficult joints in ар 
easy, practical manner, directing the 
workman to proceed understandingly and 
without guess work. 


I have your Hicks’ Builders’ Guide and 
think very highly of it. In fact, it has 
been of more practical use to me than 
many works for which I paid three 


times as much. 
S. W. DOUGLASS. 


It is with great pleasure that we rec- 
ommend, after examination, as a truly 
valuable aid to mechanics, in not only the 
saving of time, but of great labor on the 
part of builders in the making of esti- 
mates on their work, and particu'arly the 
arriving at proper figures for Hip, Val- 
ley or Octagon Roofs, and in buildings 
of odd sbapes, the valuable and common 
sense little book, ‘‘Hicks’ Builders’ 
Guide." 

Mechanics will find it one of the best 
books in the line which has ever been 
published. 


Jas. F. & C. L. HUTCHISON, 
Architects. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


DAVID WILLIAMS, ривиѕнев, 96-102 Reade St., New York. 


WITH WHICH 13 INCORPORATED 


(rper s Building 
_ WBuilders ©: 


Builders Orchange 


PUBLISHED 


To all parts United States, British America and Mexico, a e, 


Te all other Countries, - = - 


MONTHLY: 


$1.00 Per Year. 
1.25 Per Year, 


DAVID WILLIAMS, PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR. 
96-102 READE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Р 
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Wood Stains, Artists’ Materials. 


| Higgins’ 
€ American 
| Drawing 
Inks 255 a 


The Standard Liquid Drawing Inks of the World. 


JO. PENNELL : “ There is no ink equal to it [Hig- 
gins’ Ink] for half a dozen reasons. From the time you 
open the bottle until уоп pas all its contents on paper 
you have no reason to find fault with it." 

I use a great deal of It and it is 


mE. 


N 


J Q DI W N 
22 


A. B. FROST says: 
certainly the best." 


AT ALL DEALERS 


(By mall, prepaid, 35 cents a bottle. 
showing actual inks, free.) 


Higgins’ 
Photo - Mounter 


The new adhesive for mounting 
photographs, prints, colored paper, 
еѓс., and for general use as a substi- 
tute for mucilage. Will not warp, 
cockle nor strike through, nor change 
the tone or color of any mount. E j 
Spreads smoothly and easily; no 7 
lumps. Beautiful white color; delicately scented— 
always ready; fully guaranteed. 


AT ALL DEALERS 
(3 oz. Jar, prepaid, di rr 30 cents. Circulars 
ree 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs., 
168 8th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


London Office, 106 Charing Cross Road. 


Monckton’s Practical Geometry. 


By JAMES H. MONCKTON, 


Color Card 


Instructor of the Mechanical C ass in The. 
General Society of Mechanics and Trades - 
men's Free Drawing School“ at New 
York City. 


Illustrated by 42 full-page plates; 97 pages, 
5 x 71 inches; cloth, $1. 


This is a well arranged series of geometrical prob. 
lems for mechanics and students. Each problem is: 
accompanied by its explanation upon the opposite 
page. The necessary instruments, tools and materials. 
for drawing are described and their uses explained. 
The problems include all likely to be requ'red by any 
elass of mechanics. 


Steel Squares and Their Uses, 


Being Part II of the Steel Square 
and Its Uses. 


By FRED. T. HODGSON. 


Fully Illustrated; 80 Pages, 5 x 7% 
Inches; Cloth. $1.00. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price by 


DAVID WILLIAMS, Bookseller and Publisher, 
96-102 Reade St., New York. 
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Wilcox Trolley Steel Ball Bearing 
House Door Hanger. 


Wilcox Mfg. Company, Aurora, 
III., are putting on the market the 
house door hanger illustrated in Fig. 


of complications and mechanically 
correct, so that it may be put up 
without the services of a skilled me- 
chanic. 


The Pew Metal Roof Fastener. 


Builders will be interested in the 
sectional illustration, Fig. 2, showing 
a patent metal roofing fastener devised 


Novelties.—Fig. 1 — View of the Wilcox Door Hanger in Use. 


1 of the cuts. The hanger is made en- 
tirely of steel, while the wheels are 
of vulcanized fiber to render them 
noiseless and are fitted with bicycle 
bearings. The cones and ball races 
are of fine tool steel and are case 


hardened to insure durability. It is. 


remarked that the track by its pe- 
culiar construction is given more 
strength than is ever required to sus- 
tain a house door, and that it there- 
fore needs no truss or brace to rein- 
force it; also that the flat surface pre- 
sented to the face of the fiber wheels 


Fig. 2.—The Pew Metal Roof Fastener. 


prevents any grinding or cutting of 
them. The track for each set of 
hangers is rigidly bolted to a wood 
header, and each set is finished com- 
plete at the factory, having no loose 
pieces or parts to perplex the carpen- 
ter. The fact is emphasized that the 
hanger has an adjustment both in the 
hanger and track to prevent any pos- 
sibility of binding; also that both the 
hanger and track can be taken down 
without defacing the door or the finish. 
The makers state that the maximum 
adjustment in the hanger is ?4 inch, 
hence it is necessary only in extreme 
cases to use the adjustment in the 
track, and that their aim has been to 
produce a hanger and track devoid 


Digitized by Coc gle 


by John O. Pew and manufactured by 
the Youngstown Iron & Steel Roofing 
Company of Youngstown, Ohio. The 
fastener is made of lead, the advan- 
tages claimed for which are that it 
will not rust or corrode. It is a top 
fastener and it is claimed 
that it will make an ab- 
solutely water proof 
joint which will last for 
many years, and should 
any accident occur to 
the roof it is so simple 
that it may be easily re- 


essary to tear off either the plaster 
or wood work to hang a door. The 
ends of the brace are fastened to 
the jamb or jamb stud and to the 
end of the door entering the pocket. 
A guide strip is used to keep the door 
perfectly in the center of the running 
space. The original Prescott trackless 
hanger was found to work very satis- 
factorily in principle, but in some of 
the minor details it was seen to 
be susceptible of improvement. End 
wheels were used to give motion to the 
door, which rolled in short vertical 
tracks, and they were apt to give way 
after long use or to get out of order. 
They have been replaced by short 
arms, as will be seen in the cut. This 
necessitated a rearrangement of the 
brace for holding the weight of the 
door as well as giving it easy motion. 
The arms are notched so that when 
the door is open and the brace folded 
the parts will come closely together. 
The hanger is now without any sem- 
blance of a track, either horizontal or 
vertical. Objcctions were also raised 
to the appearance of the round headed 
screws used for fastening the jamb 
plate covering the fastening of the 
ends of the hanger to the jamb. This 
has been corrected by the new method 
of fastening to the side of the jamb. 
The old hanger also had a spring to 
assist in starting the door out of the 
pocket. It has also been made su- 
perfluous. The new hanger is not 
only easily applied but easily ad- 
justed, and the manufacturers are con- 
fident that it will prove even more 
popular than their old one. 


A DISASTROUS FIRE occurred in New 
York City on the morning of Sunday. Janu- 
ary 19, whereby & number of concerns were 


placed. It is secured by 


а No. 9 barb wire nail, 


and when the nail is 
driven hard into the 
wood it forms a water 
tight joint with the soft 
metal washer clip. It 
also forces the soft metal 
hard against the top of 
the cap plate and makes 
а water tight joint be- 
tween the under side of 
the washer clip and the 
cap plate. After the nail 
has been driven in the 


cap plate is hammered 


over it to prevent water 
from penetrating around 
the nail head. By the 
use of this fastener it is 
claimed that the metal 
roofing of the Youngs- . 
town Iron & Steel Roof- 
ing Company will be so 
rmly secured as to 
prevent any rattling, 
пог can the metal roof- 
ing become loosened by 


the action of the wind. 


Prescott Trackless 
Door Hanger. 


An illustration is given 
in Fig. 3 of an improved 
trackless door ger 
which has just been 
perfected by the Pres- 
cott Hardware Mfg. 
Company, 78 and 80 Randolph street, 
Chicago, Ill. The hanger is of the 
brace type, requiring no overhead 
track, and is not only recommended 
for new work but is also adapt- 
able to old work, as it is not nec- 


Fig. З — The Improved Prescott Trackless Door Hanger. 


burned out. Among the sufferers were Moes- 
lein & ne, whose office in Forty-second 
street was slightly damaged but not to an 
extent sufficient to interfere in any way 
with the conduct of their business. Here- 
efter their office will be at the factory,which 
is located at 420-422 East Forty-eight 
New York City. 


street, 
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The Doric House Heating Boiler. 


A new line of house heating boilers 
in which builders and house owners 
generally will be interested has just 
been put on the market by the Gurney 


the surfaces inside the heater. The 
flues are so constructed that they hold 
the products of combustion, which 
pass from the fire pot near the front 
ou each side and traverse the tubes 
on the outside before their final pas- 


Novelties.— Fig. 4.—Sectional View of Doric Hot Water Heater. 


Heater Mfg. Company of 163 Frank- 
lin street, Boston, M 

4 is shown a sectional broken view 
revealing the internal construction. 
In directing attention to this boiler 
the manufacturers allude to the round 
fire pot, which, they say, is par- 
ticularly well adapted to household 
use, as it secures better combustion 
and permits the fire to be more readily 
cleaned and avoids dead corners; and 
furthermore, the circular forin gives 
it much greater strength. The heater 
is a cored casting, made in one piece 
without any joints whatever, and is 
therefore, it is pointed out, durable 
and cannot leak, while with proper 
care it will last an indefinite period. 
The fire pot is made corrugated on the 
side next to the fire, thus largely in- 
creasing the heating surface and hav- 
ing a series of 21;-inch tubes, cast 
on, whicb run vertically into the 
dome. The latter is made with 
a series of ribs or extended sur- 
faces cast to it, аз shown in the 
illustration, exposed directly to the fire 
and extending from the center 1!; 
inches deep by inch thick. These 
are во placed that they increase the 
direct heating surface and cause a more 
rapid circulation of water and also 
receive the flame contact. It is par- 
ticularly pointed out that the heating 
surface presented to the direct action 
of the fire is very effective—that is, the 
fire shines on every portion of it. The 
circulation, as shown in the illustra- 
tion, is vertical and the surfaces. it is 
pointed out, are practically self clean- 
ing. An important feature is that 
the tubes connecting the fire pot 
to the dome or top have а series 
of flanges or webs cast to them 
for about three-quarters of the cir- 
cumference of the fire pot on each 
side. This makes it impossible for the 
heat to escape from the fire pot with- 
out first coming in contact with all 
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ass. In Fig. | rear of the heater. 


sage through the smoke outlet at the 
Iron plate castings 
lined are provided around the tubes, 
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faces to soot up. The Doric heaters 
are at present made in one size for hot 
water with a rated capacity of from 
500 to 600 square feet gross, and in 
one size for steam with a capacity of 
from 275 to 375 square feet of radi- 
ating surface gross. 


The Sanitas Ventilating Closet. 


A water closet specially adapted 
for institutions, schools and asylums 
has recently been brought out by the 
Smith & Anthony Company, Boston, 
Mass., and is shown in Fig. 5 of the 
accompanying cuts This addition to 
the Sanitasline of plumbing fixtures 
is known as the Sanitas ventilating 
closet. It is made of unusually thick 
porcelain, and is well adapted to stand 
the rough usage it is liable to receive 
in the buildings for which it is de- 
signed. It is intended for use in con- 
nection with а heating flue, and has 
large double ventilating flues with a 
capacity equal to a 4-inch pipe. These 
flues merge into one vent pipe which 
runs from the rear of the closet to be 
connected with the heating flue. A 
porcelain vent horn is made suffi- 
ciently long for a connection to be 
made with the metal pipe behind the 
wall. Owing to the unusually large 
vent flues, it is claimed that a steady 
downward draft from the seat of the 
closet passes rapidly, and not only car- 
ries all odors from the closet but also 
from the room. This insures the ven- 
tilation of the toilet room independent 
of any general system of ventilation 
that may be in the building. The 
closet is made in an‘ unusually deep 
-— and a large area of standing 
water. 


AT THE RECENT ANNUAL MEETING of 
the Canton Steel Roofing Company of Can- 
ton. Ohio, the followig officers were elected : 
President, T. C. Snyder ; vice-president, F. 
Herbruck ; MOTOR &nd treasurer, C. H. 
Schlabach, and superintendent, B. C. Beldi Ў 
The above officers, including W. W. Clark, 
were elected directors. We learn from the 


Fig. 5 — The Sanitas Ventilating Closet. 


which, being removed, permit easy 
access for the purpose of cleaning. 
The boilers are said to be adapted to 
any kind of fuel, as they have no sur- 


company that the business for 1895 w 
factory, and indications point to a good e 
ә the спао учн. ey expect soon to 
ve ready а new and complete lin - 
mental stamped ceilings. E SOS HR 
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Turner’s Metal Roof Plate. 


The roofing trade will be inter- 
ested in a new form of metal plate 
brought out by John Hamilton, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., who has fitted up a portion 
of his works for the special produc- 
tion of it. The plate is the invention 
of W. S. Turner, a practical roofer 
and metal worker, and the name of 
the roof covering is Turner’s flexible 
Venetian metal roof plate. The 
illustration, Fig. 6, shows a section 


il 
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going except that the grooves, springs 
and side strips are omitted. The man- 
ufacturer remarks that the screens 
combine the price inducements of the 
cheap hand.me-down kind with all 
the good qualities of elegant polished 
screens, 


Foot Power Jointer. 


The demand for a foot power jointer 
has been such as to induce L. F. Parks 


by means of a plate which has inclined 
bearings and is adjusted with a hand 
wheel. Owing: to the fact that in the 
case of foot power machines it will re- 
quire too much power to speed the 
cutter head to do smooth work with 
only two or three knives, Mr. Parks 
furnishes a cutter head with eight 
knives which rest against a shoulder 
and are turned off true. The illustra- 
tion shown in Fig. 7 of the cuts rep- 
resents the No. 5 Combined Machine 


of Cincinnati, Ohio, to bring out a ! set for jointing. 
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Novelties — Fig. 6. — Section of Roof Covered with Turner's Metal Roof Plate. 


of a roof covered with this plate, 
the design, we understand, having 
been inodeled upon the old Venetian 
corrugated roof type. It is claimed 
to be absolutely rain and water proof 
and at the same time durable, besides 
having a very pleasing appearance. 
The roof is prepared for the plates by 
nailing on strips of wood 10!4 inches 
apart. The plates are nailed to this 
strip along one edge, while the other 
edge and the ends lock with the ad- 
jacent plates. The nail holes, being in 
theupper part of the plate,are entirely 
covered by the succeeding plate. The 
cross locks are provided with a drip 
edge projecting over the shoulder of 
the plate below, the plates, however, 
being во constructed that the horizontal 
locks may be alternated if desired. 
The plates where fitted to gutters and 
valleys can be soldered, if desired, so 
as to make them entirely water tight. 
An end plate is provided along the 
gutter which has an extra piece which 
covers the end of the semi-circular hol- 
low in which runs the strip support 
ing the plates. The expansion and con- 
traction of the plate are provided for 
by the peculiar construction of the 
lock, giving it sufficient play. These 
plates can be furnished made from 
Hamilton's well-known roofing ternes, 
and also in copper. 


Pease’s Made-to-Order Screens, 


C. H. Pease, 124-126 East Water 
street, Cincinnati, Ohio, has designed 
a line of sliding window screens which 
are made to order from measurements 
sent him. The frames are made with 
doweled joints, from clear, dry, white 
pine, which, it is claimed, will keep its 
shape much better than any of the hard 
woods. The frames аге }? inch thick, 
beaded on both sides, and are designed 
to slide on stops, just outside of the 
upper sash, to be out of the way and 
not to interfere with the working of 
either blinds or sash. Two concealed 

springs are located, one near the top 
and the other near the bottom of one 
side of the frame, in the groove, to 
render it possible to raise, lower or 
leave the screen at any desired point. 
A lift is fastened on the top of the 
lower cross piece of the frame. The 
screen is removed by taking hold of 
the lift and pressing the frame to one 
side. Twelve-mesh wire cloth is used 
in the frames. Stationary window 
screens are made the same as the fore 
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jointing attachment for what is 
known as his No. 5 Combined Ma. 
chine. This, so io as the manufac- 


—  — — m 


Standard Oil Screen Door. 


The A. J. Phillips Company, Fen- 
ton. Mich., have changed the pat- 
tern of their Standard Oil screen 
door, by cutting a scroll] in the 
edges of the corner brackets. The 
company point out that in the door 
the materials are all good as well as 
the workmanship, and that the de- 
sign admits of rapid manufacture, 
while but one coat of varnish is used. 
The new design adds to the appear- 
ance of the door, while its construc- 
tion enables the manufacturers to 
make extra low prices and to give ex- 
cellent value. 


The Penn Metal Ceiling & Roofiog 
Company. 


The Penn Metal Ceiling & Roofing 
Company, Limited, is the new name of 
the concern for many years known as 
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Fig. 7.— Foot Power Jointer, Made by L Е. Parks. 


turer is aware, is the first and only 
complete foot power jointer now on 
the market having the necessary ad 
justable support in the back of the 
cutter head. The table in the back of 
the cutter head is made to rise a dis 
tance equal to the portion taken off 


the Penn Iron Roofing & Corrugating 
Company, Twenty-third and Hamilton 
streets, Philadelphia, Pa. Thischange 
in the name was decided upon at a 
recent meeting of the directors, on ac- 
count of the advancement made by 
the company in the manufacture of 
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art metal ceiling plates and side wall 

ishings, and of the opinion they 
had formed that their company name 
did not associate them with the man- 
ufacture of art metal plates, although 
they could claim to be pioneers in the 
business. They have recently added 
to their plant and much improved it, 
and their output is consequently much 
increased. They claim to have in 
their plant the largest press ever built 
for making metal plates. This press 
is used mainly.for turning out deep 
molding plates, in depths running from 
14 to 214 inches. The company state 
that they are the sole makers of the 
deepest plate on the market —viz, 
21 inches. The press weighs 44,000 
pounds, and its cement and stone foun- 
dation 27.000 pounds. The fly wheel 
is 72 inches in diameter, weighs 114 
tons, and makes 276 revolutions per 
minute. The pressure tonnage is 675 
tons. In hight the press is 11!; feet 
and in width 4 feet. The lift between 
dies is 313 inches. It will stamp plates 
82 x 60 inches at the rate of 12 per 
minute, and this size is the limit of 
its capacity. It will take plates as 
small as 9 x 9 inches, stamping them 
кіх at a time, at the rate of 72 per 
minute. It is also adapted to con 
tinuous work as wide as 34 inches, to 
120 inches in length. The company 
have just published a 20 page pam- 
phlet showing a few of their new pat- 
terns of plates and interiors of sev- 
eral churches, offices, cafés and resi 
dences finished with metal ceilings and 
side walls. This pamphlet is supplied 
in quantities to the trade. They have 
also published a 16 page price list cov- 
ering their general catalogue. . 


J[(RADE NOTES. 


JAMES G. WILSON of 74 West 
Twenty-third street, New York Citv, has in- 
troduced his wood lock flooring into a num- 
ber of buildings in and about the city, one of 
the latest jobs being the flooring in the Van- 
derbilt wing of St. Luke's Hospital. The re- 
salts have been very gratifying in every caso 
and the durability of the flooring is com- 
manding marked attention in the trade. Our 
readers will remember that an illustrated 
notice of this system of flooring appeared in 
these columns not long since. 


THE GARRY IRON & STEEL ROOFING 
COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio, have been 
changed from a copartnership to a stock 
company, with a capitalization of $250,000. 


WILLIAM Connors, Troy, N. Y., 
distributes to his friends in the trade a deco- 
rated calendar of large size. The sheet meas- 
ures 13% x 21 inches, and half of it contains a 
handsome colored lithograph of a small com- 
pany uf small soldiers caparisoned for war 
and mar. hing to the beat of the drum. The 
scene is made still mors realistic by the fair 
hands dropping flowersintheway. The cal- 
endar. which gives the phases of the moon 
and the times of its setting. is of such large 
size as to be plainly visible at a distance. 
Across the top of the calendar is a line, 
* American Seal Paint." and underneath the 
calendar sheets are further particulars of 
roof paints, stove linings, stove putty, 
cements, &c. 


BERGER BROTHERS, 231.287 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa.. are sending to their 
friends in the trade a very pretty calendar 
for the year 1890. The decoration is a fine 
and attractive engraving. The calendar 

roper is printed plainly with large figures 
that may be seen at a distance. Incidentally 
reference is directed to the goods which Ber- 
ger Brotbern manufacture, including tin- 
ners’ hardware and roofers’ supplies. A list 
of other manufacturers for whom they are 

ents, with mention of their specialties, is 
also given. 


THE WHEELING CORRUGATING Cox - 
PANY, Wheeling. W. Va., issue a tasteful 
little vest pocket calendar for 1506, in which 
attention is called to the one-piece galva- 
nized conductor P. e manufactured by them. 
The addresses of their New York, Chicago 
and St. Louis branches are also given. 


THE F. А. REQUARTH COMPANY, 
Dayton, Ohio. advise us that they are now 
installed in their new plant, with an entire 
new equpiment of engines, boilers and many 
improved machines. They are now ina po- 
sition to do all kinds of porch and stair work 
economically and in the highest degree of 
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perfection. The companv are following this 
year the plan they adopted last year of send- 
ing out each month n neat card culendar, em- 
bellished with advertising matter relative to 
the goods which they manufacture and illus- 
trated by means of a design of a portion of a 
double staircase. The printing is in black 
upon a white ground, and the effect is ex- 
ceedingly neat and tasteful. <A line at the 
top of the card requests the recipient to hang 
it up. there being an eye for the purpose. 


THE H. W. Јонхѕ MFo. COMPANY 
have recently increased their manutactur- 
ing facilities in Brooklyn, N. Y.. by the addi- 
tion of a new dryer house, which is built en- 
tirely of steel, the work being done by the 
8 Iron Bridge Company of East Berlin, 

onn. 


THE Cox.CoMPUTFR COMPANY have 
opened an ‘office at 173 Greenwich street, 
New York City. where they have on exhibi- 
tion the various computers invented by Mr. 
Cox, president of the company. The comput- 
ers are mechanical devices by means of which 
formule of constant use in the mechanical. 
electrical and other engineering professions 
can be solved ina very simple and rapid man- 
ner. They consist of two or three parts. 
such as a foundation plate, a revolving 
disk. and when the formule are of more 
than four factors a revolving segment or 
arc, upon euch one of which are printed 
scales corresponding to the various factors 
of the formule so combined that by turn- 
ing the disk or segment round and bring- 
ing the values of the different known quan- 
tities opposite each other, the values of the 
unknown are immediately found. The com- 
puters are made in various sizes from the 
smallest suitable for the pocket to the large 
ones especially design for the desk or 
drafting room. 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH & Co, York 
avenue, Fourth and Callowhill streets, Phila- 
delphia. Pa.. have issued, with the compli- 
ments of the season, a very convenient and 
useful memorandum tablet, which combines 
a weekly. monthly and yearly calendar. 
Each leaf is intended for a week, there being 
seven spaces for entering memoranda. At 
the top of the sheet is the name and address 
of the company with an indication of the 
lines of goods manufactured. The days of 
the week and month are printed down the 
left edge of the sheet, while at the bottom is 
& suggestion to visit the firm's exhibit at the 
Master Builders Exchange and also at the 
Bourse. a magnificent building recently com- 
pleted in that citv. The leaves forming the 
tablet are bound toa stiff paper back, upon 
which are given the rates of postage. both 
domestic and foreign. The tablet is also ar 
ranged with a metal Toop at the top so that 
it may be hung about the desk witbin con- 
venient reach. 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of the new 
Board of Directors of the Kansas City Metal 
Roofing & Corrugating Company the follow- 
ing officers were elected to serve during the 

ear 18%: Jerome Twitchell, president and 
reasurer ; W. Mason Robinson, vice-presi- 
dent: . Purves, secretary. The com- 
pany advise us that the year just closed has 
heen в prosperous one, and that the year 1896 
gives promise of being still more so. 


THE NEW HARRINGTON HoisT is 
described in a catalogue received from J. Q. 
Maynard of 114 Liberty street. New York, 
who is the New York and New England man- 
ager of Edwin Harrington, Son & Co. of Phil- 
adelphia. The foliowing are some of the new 
features of this hoist: The worm gear, for- 
merly of iron. is now made of bronze. with 
square hubs instead of clutches. and is driven 
by a steel worm: the load wheels аге now 
made with square holes fitted to worm gear, 
instead of clutches, thus increasing the 
strength and avoiding the liability of break- 
ing clutches; the load hook is provided with 
swivels. so that any twist of the chain may 
be removed at once: a thrust screw and 
bronze washer are placed at the end of the 
worm, instantly adjustable, to provide 
greater safety in lowering. as is desirable in 
some cases: an improved and closely fitted 
housing for the worm and gear protects 
them from dirt and retains the oil. The cat- 
alogue fully describes the several forms of 
ои overhead tram ways, traveling сгапев. 

c. 


THE MOESLEIN & CRANE CEILING 
CoMPANY of New York City have been or- 
ganized, with a capital of $30,000. The direct- 
ors are Valentine Moeslein. Robert E. 
срт апа Wiliiam Menkhoff of New York 
“ity. 


THE COLUMBIA PAD CALENDAR FOR 
1806, issued by the Pope Mfg. Company, Hart- 
ford. Conn., has made its appearence. repre- 
senting the eleventh annual issue, and handy 
and convenient as it has been heretofore, the 
new issue surpasses any of its predecessors. 
The new calendar contains a much better ar- 
rangement than in previous years. more 
space having been allowed for memoranda, 
while & greater charm has been added by, 
liberal illustration and convenient grouping 
of dates. calculated to meet the hurried needs 
of business men. 


R. C. BARTLEY & Co. of Bartley 
N.J.. have recently installed one of their B 
size Salmon heaters in the residence of B. A. 
Melick, at Lebanon, N. J. 


WE ARE INDEBTED to P. Pryibil of 
513 West Forty-first street, New York City, 
fora copy of the It calendar which he is 
distributing to his friends in the trade. The 
сага measures 11 x 14 inches. and is provided 
with an eye for the purpose of hanging it 
upon the wall. It is embellished with a de- 
sign autumnal in character supplemented 
with printed matter relative to the lines of 
business in which Mr. Pryibil is engaged. 
Reference is made to wood working ma- 
chinery. especially that for piano manufac- 
turers, shafting. pulleys. hangers and gear- 
ing. Some of the productions of the estab- 
lishment are illustrated, the goods being ar- 
ranged at the right and left of the leaves 
forming the calendar proper. These leaves 
are attached to the lower portion of the 
card, there being 12 for the different months 
of the year and one for the entire 12 months. 


THE AMERICAN BOILER COMPANY of 
New York and Chicago favor us with a 
four-page circular illustrating and describ- 
ing the Florida Junior steam heating boiler, 
which is intended for warming private dwel- 
lings, small hotels, greenhouses, stores, &c. 
It is referred to as being compactlv built, 
апа where space is limited the heater can be 
placed in an out of the way corner of the Lase- 
ment or in an adjacent shed. It is constructed 
entirely of cart iron, the parts being perfectly 
fitted together and the joints few in number. 
Before leaving the factory the boiler is thor- 
oughly tested, being subjected toa pressure 
of № pounds to the square inch. The manu- 
facturers refer to the heater as being posi- 
tive in its action and by reason of the arrange- 
ment of flow pipes it is convenlent for any 
system of piping. и 


W. JaCKSON's Sons, with offices and 
salesroom at 216 Front street, New York 
City. have issued from the press a very 
tastefully illustrated catalogue, showing 
some of the designs of fire places, grates for 
open fire places, spark guards, gas logs, and- 
irons and fire sets which they manufacture 
in great variety. DIOE the designs of fire 
places may be mentioned one in which the 
frame fender and andirons are of hand 
wrought work with fleur de lis iron Hning 
and rustic front rolling grate. The tile heart 
and facing may be of any color preferred. 
Another design of open fire place has a brass 
frame fender, with cast panels, fluted ball 
andirons, fleur de lis iron linings and swell 
front nickel grate. Still another design hasa 
rope frame, rope andirons and fender, nickel 
plated grate and iron linings. The firm also 
make a specialty of tiles for bathrooms, vesti- 
bules, fire places, walls and floors. 


WE HAVE RECEIVED from the Glen 
Cove Machine Company, Limited, with office 
at 50 Broadway, New York City and works 
at 2 30 Clay street. Brooklyn. N. Ү.. a poster 
illustrating two of their specialties in the 
way of wood working machinery. The up- 
per part of the poster carries a general view 
of what їн known as the Company s No. 56 
Heavy Hardwood Flooring Machine. having 
five heads, eight feed rolls and weighing 10,- 
000 pounds. The other view represents the 
Company's No. 20 Automatic Self Feed Knife 
Grinder, weighing 1300 pounds. The com- 
pany make a specialty of improved fast feed 
sizing machines, planing and matching ma- 
chines, flooring and ceiling machines, inside 
molders, double surfacers and also the well- 
known Glen Cove Double Decker and the 
Glen Cove Special. 


AMONG the many prominent build. 
ings that have receutly adopted the well- 
known system of reflectors manufactured by 
I. P. Frink, 551 Pearl street. New York, are 
the following: Sacred Heart Hall Indian- 
apolis. Ind.: Presbyterian Church. Oneonta, 

X.: Masonic Hall, Sum mit. N. J.: St. John's 
Lutheran Church. 1 Pa.: Friends' 
Church. Indianapolis. Ind.: Opera House. 
Bristol, Conn.: Centenarv M. E. Church. 
Binghamton. N. Y.; Tenth Battalion Armory, 
Albany. N. Y.: First Congregational Church, 
Everett, Wash. 


THE LUPLOW-SAYLOR WIRE CoM- 
PANY, St. Louis, held their annual election 
on January 15 and the TOUY DE Board of Di- 
rectors were elected to Serve iud the en- 
suing year: W. P. Duncan. Geo. D. Dana. Н. 
M. Meier. C. L. Dean and Frank Lowe. The 
following officers were elected: President, 

Duncan: vice-president, C. L. Dean; 
secretary and treasurer. Frank Lowe ; super- 
ие! of manufacturing department, E. 

. Gould. 


THE BANGOR WEATHER STRIP COM- 
PANY, Bangor, Maine, have been organized, 
with ко capital stock. The officers are : 
H. C. Reynolds. president and F. W. Gilbert, 
treasurer. 


THE LUFKIN RULE COMPANY, Sagi- 
naw. Mich.. advise us that they have just 
completed the most prosperous year of their 
existence. With increased facilities, having 
recently finished a large addition to their 
plant and installed new and improved ma- 
chinery, they state that they are in better 
shape than ever to meet the wants of their 
customers. They refer to the completeness 
of their line of steel and metallic measuring 
tapes, to which they are intending to make 
further additions. while every effort will be 
made to maintain the standard of these 
goods. 
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MORSE ELEVATOR WORKS. 


MORSE, WILLIAMS & CO., 


MAKERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
PASSENGEH AND FHEIGHT 


ELEVATORS 


HEAD OFFICE, 1105 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia. 
WORKS, Frankford Ave., Wildey and Shackamaxon Sts., Philadelphia. 
OFFICES: 

19 Pearl St., Boston. 


Builders" Exchange, Baltimore. 
135 Fourth Ave.. Pittsburgh. 


HAND, STEAM, HY- 
DRAULIC, PASSEN. 
GER, FREIGHT ELE. 
VATORS AND DUMB 
WAITERS, Write for , 


JAS. H. CURRAN, 


108 Liberty At., New York. 
82 Church St., New Haven. 
425 Spruce St., Scranton. 

139 W. Snad St., 


ELEVATORS = =- 


LEVATOR 


Passenger, Freight, Steam, Mydraulic, Electric 
and Hand Dumb Walters, Lifts, etc. 

Any carpenter can put them up, as they are shipped and marked so 
tbat each part can readily be put in place. Get Cat. 


THE WARNER ELEVATOR MFG. CO., Brighton Station, Cincinnati, 0. 


My Pointer No. 2,“ with Thirty 

ELEV ATO RS. Illustrations, gives more information 
about all kinds of Elevatorsand Dumb 

Waiters, both hand and power, than has ever before been shown in any catalogue. 
Valuable as a Book of Reference for Architects, Builders and Dealers. Free on 


application. Send 2 cent stamp. 


J. Q. MAYNARD, А н 


If you аге Going to Build 


. . HOME 


send us your name and address. and state rt Sree 
house you want, WE WILL SEND F 
Beautifully Illustrated Book of a De- 
signs entitled “ARTISTIC HOM ES.” Contains 
many Beautiful Homes. also designs for jaying out 
Ag grounds. Inclose тодо stam 8 for! ma ling. or 

for copy of “AMER HOM hand- 
some magazine devoted to rere building en beau- 
| tifyingthe Home (size 11х14 in. 9 24 beautiful designs 

and JE other fine illustration 


GEO. F. BARBER & CO., Arch'ts, Knoxville, Tenn. 


HILL'S BALCONY 


Thousands in Use, 


114 Liberty St., N. Y. 


— THE ——— 


" Morstatt" Inside Blind 


No clumsy ы with staples to орел - 
ate slats 


No sticking ‘of slats by careless var- 
nishing or painting. 


No dropping or breaking of slats, 
But— 


Slats operated by a button in connec- 
tion with a concealed rod 


Slats finished to match any color 
before put together. 


Slats that will always move easily 
and stay at any angle. 


We will furnish you the blinds 
made complete, or if you wish to make 
the frames yourself, will furnish you 
the slat-panels finished complete to fit 
in your frames. These blinds being 
made by special machinery, we can 
compete in price with any first-class 
blind. 


For Estimates and Circulars address 


MORSTATT & SON, 


Patentees and Sole Mfrs., 
227 and 229 W. 29th St., NEW YORK. 
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INVALUABLE ON 


APARTMENT HOUSES 


SEND FOR 


ARCHITECTS’ EDITION CATALOGUE. 
HILL DRYER CO., 


KEMP & Co., Western Agents, 276 E. Superior 
St., Chicago, III. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Improved, Quick and Eas 
Rising Steam, Electric 


and Hand Power 
SAFETY 


LEVATORS K i 
Send for Circulars. - nir. 


Kimball Bros., Council Bluffs, la. f 


THE LANE PATENT 
STEEL DUMB WAITER. 


Simple, fitrong, 
Durable, Noiseless, 
Easy Running. 


Holds the Load at any Point 
Automatically. 


The Sedgwick Patent 
Steel Dumb Waiter. 


HAND ELEVATORS, 


Send for New Catalogue. 


Sedgwick Machine 
Works, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Voorhis & Company, 
HACKENSACK, N. J. 
( Dumb Waiters, 


f 
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Send us Building Papers, 
your lists. Nails, 
; Hardware, 
ERR 4 Ives Sash Locks, 
for Sash Weights, 
our Stable Fixtures, 
prices. eae 


Other Specialties. 


“Variety” elevators are not 
experiments. Been in use years 
and no complaint. What suits 
others will suit you. “Variety” 
elevators don’t need repairs 
every week or two—don't get 
out of order. They're simple ; : 
don't need an expert to set 'em 
up—any handy man can do n. 

ell us what you want and we'll 
tell you what we can.do.'à 


CLOTHES DRYER. Variety шаршы RAN. n. Gen'l Agent 


C. Н. PEASE, Cincinnati, 0., makes 
attractive and durable screens 
that keep out the flies and 


save the dollars. Circulars, 
etc., free. 
— JUSTICE: What, is the charge 


against this prisoner? за es 
Officer: Having an infernal machine 
in his possession, yer Honor." 


Justice: Anarchist or bicyclist ? "— 
Brooklyn Life. 
— VIOLET: ‘ Гуе just had a letter from 


George, and he says he’s going to be mar- 


ried.” 

Vivienne: Going to be married! 
Why, I thought Well, you seem 
very cool about it. Whos he going to 


marry ?" 
Violet: Me."—Judy. 


— NOTHING TO RECEIVE. — Judge: 
What is the use of appointing a re- 
ceiver for this corporation? "There is 
nothing leſt to receive." 

Lawyer: Your Honor, I will show 
by numerons cases that it is not custom- 
ary to appoint a receiver while there is 
anything left to receive. Brooklyn Life. 
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96-102 READE STREET, New YORK. 
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Architectural League’s Exhibition. 


The eleventh. annual exhibition of the Architectural 
League of New York, which opened under favorable aus. 
pices on February 15 in the building of the American Fine 
Arts Society, West Fiftv-seventh street, is interesting in 
many ways. The exhibits are varied in character, repre- 
senting the efforts of architects in many sections of the 
country, and affording a valuable lesson for the student 
of architecture. The displays are carefully arranged in 
the various galleries of the building, the first being devoted 
to decorative work, the middle galleries to sculpture, and 
the large Vanderbilt gallery to sculpture and architectural 
drawings, the latter occupying the various alcoves. The 
archtectural work is of a very interesting nature, covering 
elaborate drawings in colors of sky scraping office build- 
ings, palatial residences in city and country, club houses, 
&c. Probably the student of architecture will linger 
longest in the alcove devoted to the works of the late 
Richard M. Hunt, where, gaarding the entrance, are two 
life size figures for a French walnut mantel at Biltmore. 
On the wall are original drawings, while on the screens 
are photographs of his original work. One of the notice 
able features of the gallery, where are hung nearly 375 
drawings, is the apparent effort to arrange the work of 
each architect by itself, instead of scattering the drawings 
through the gallery. In addition to the architectural 
drawings are displays of decorative work, cartoons for 
Stained glass, wrought iron work, mosaic, carvings in 
stone and wood, bronze work, &c. The exhibition con- 
tinues until March 9 and should prove highly successful. 
А radical departure from previous years is that the ex- 
hibition is free to the public with the exception of two 
days in the weck. 


Mechanics’ Lien Law in New York. 


Thomas J. Dowling, Labor Commissioner for New 
York State, lately conducted in New York City an 
exhaustive investigation into the practical working of the 
mechanics’ lien law. As a result of his inquiries, Mr. 
Dowling reports that from testimony given at the investi- 
gation, the mechanics’ lien law is of no benefit to the 
workmen engaged in the building trades. He regards it 
as evident that the existing statute has been a great fail- 
ure because of the great cost and trouble of collecting 
unpaid wages from contractors and builders who have 
failed to comply with its provisions. It is also contended 
that irresponsible builders are accustomed to take con- 
tracts at the lowest possible figure, with the evident in- 
tention of defrauding the workmen out of their legitimate 
earnings by evading the lien law through the loop holes 
which are left open. It is furthermore complained of that 
mortgages take precedence over the claims of wage earn- 
ers; and for that reason it has been often the case that 
workmen have found it impossible to collect their wages 
even after going to the trouble and expense of filing liens. 
Not being protected by the lien law, Mr. Dowling says 
that the wage earners have been frequently obliged to go 
on strike in order to recover back pay; and on some 
occasions the amount lost in wages because of these 
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strikes has largely exceeded the amount of the unpaid 
wages. During the nine years ending 1898, in which the 
Labor Bureau investigated labor disputes, there were 331 
strikes in New York State caused by the non payment of 
wages. There were 8007 people engaged in these strikes, 
and the losses entailed by them and their unions amounted 
to $72,452. In addition to this it has been found that 
during the past two years there was an unprecedented 
number of strikes to compel the payment of wages, while 
the pecuniary loss resulting from them has been very 
large. Mr. Dowling justly remarks that it seems radically 
wrong to put working people to such annoyances and loss 
in order to obtain their just demands, and that they should 
have adequate relief in an efficient and equitable law based 
upon principles of justice and right. He recommends the 
passage of a law in New York State providing that when 
any building shall be erected in whole or in part by con- 
tract, such building and the land whereon it stands shall 
be liable to the contractor alone for work done; that at 
the time of making the first payment of the price stipu- 
lated to be paid thereon, and every installment of it, the 
contractor shall produce and deliver to the owner proof 
that all journeymen and laborers employed in the work of 
construction have been paid in full. 


Exchange Benefits. 


Many of the members of builders’ exchanges in various 
parta of the country seem to labor under the impression 
that admission to an exchange is a guarantee of additional 
work without further effort on their part. They seem to 
think that the payment of the initiation fee ia a transac- 
tion whereby their bank balance will be immediately 
increased without any effort of their own. They seem to 
fail utterly, in many cases, to understand that the fee 
they pay for membership is simply and solely their share 
toward th» maintenance of an institution which offers 
them the privilege of joining with their fellows for mutual 
benefit. Every builder expects to work to secure con- 
tracts until he joins an exchange, and then he seems to ex- 
pect them to be brought to him unsolicited. When he finds 
that such is not the case his disappointment is generally 
во great that he condemns the whole institution and en- 
tirely ignores the fact that it is much more beneficia] and 
profitable to work in harmony with his competitors and 
patrons than it is to work by himself and often against 
all others. 


Ventilating Gas Lighted Rooms. 


At the recent meeting of the American Gas Light As- 
sociation, at Philadelphia, the importance of ventilating 
rooms lighted by gas was discussed. It was remarked 
that one of the claims made in the interest of electric light- 
ing was that as there was no combustion there was no at- 
tending vitiation of the air. In meeting this claim it was 
asserted that the pollution of the atmosphere by a gas 
flame was greatly overrated, and that the circulation of 
the air caused by the high temperature of the flame was 
beneficial. It was also pointed out that in some buildings 
the gas was burned under flues leading to ventilating 
shafts and a change of air was secured in that way. It 
was generally recognized that ventilation should be pro- 
vided for, and several suggestions to that end were made, 
all pointing to the need of an outlet for foul air near the 
ceiling and an inlet for fresh air near the floor. The pre- 
vailing opinion was that the architect who designed the 
building should be held responsible for neglect to provide 
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a proper system of ventilation. The architect generally 
has all of the preliminary talk with his client deemed 
necessary before the plans are begun, and if the advan- 
tages of а good system cf ventilation were explained better 
ventilated buildings, and buildings that can be much more 
readily heated, would be the result. Often the owner 
does not understand the necessity of ventilation until he 
comes in contact with the heating contractor, who reports 
himself in difficulties to secure successful results with the 
provision made for the heating system in the building. 
The Gas Light Association will have done a good work if 
they assist in bringing about better ventilation in the 
buildings of the future. 


Shop Economies. 


In a systematic study of possible economies with a 
view to reducing tne cost of production, a young and clever 
engineer employed in à manufacturing establishment 
near New York lately hit upon an idea which might be 
adopted with advantage by manufacturers in all lines. 
Convinced that the large economies had been well looked 
after, and that his greatest usefulness lay in the discovery 
of opportunities for small savings, the young man made а 
diagram showing a ground plan of the works. On this 
diagram he traced, in colored lines, the course of the 
various materials employed in the industry. The results 
were surprising. The path of each material entering into 
the finished production of the works suggested nothing 
so much as an admiralty chart tracing the course of 
a derelict at sea. Instead of moving steadily forward 
from stock pile to shipping room it was found that the 
material zigzagged around the works, twisting, turn- 
ing and doubling on itself until its path was 12 or 15 
times the greatest length of the plant. Obviously this 
meant unnecessary handling. Looking more closely, the 
investigator discovered that instead of being a continu- 
ous process the business consisted of half а dozen or more 
separate processes, each in the hands of a little group 
of workmen whose special skill had for years been over- 
valued, but who had taken good care to see that no one 
of their number set а pace which the others found incon- 
venient. Over each of these groups was a foreman 
whose ambition it was to erect his branch of the in- 
dustry into a distinct department. To this end he had 
got it as much as possible by itself, and was not satis- 
fied until he had a closed door between his room and the 
one adjoining it. No one realized the evils of this sys. 
tem until the diagram of which we have spoken made 
it evident at a glance. To effect the reform needed, re- 


course was again had to the graphical method, and it was 


found that with very little expense the amount of moving 
and handling of material in process of manufacture 
could be reduced one-half. One or two new doors were 
cut, and the machinery was rearranged with a view to 
bringing the several processes as nearly as possible into 
line. As a result it was found that a good deal of the 
unskilled labor formerly employed about the works could 
be dispensed with. It was further found that the prob. 
lems of the management were materially simplified, and 
that the unequal working of the several departments was 
early and permanently corrected. What had been half a 
dozen processes became one continuous process. Bya 
discreet shifting of labor the special skill of each little 
group of mechanics became common property, and the 
cliques which had been a brake on the wheels of the 
industry were effectively broken up. The weekly pay 
rolls were materially reduced, the output was increased 
in quantity and improved in quality, and a very pro- 
nounced tendency to dry rot’’ was checked and cor- 
rected. 
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Competition Among Contractors. 


The ruinous competition among contractors in the 
smaller towns and villages is due in a great measure to 
the fact that workmen, when out of employment, are 
ready to snap at anything that gives promise of remuner- 
ation of any kind. Men who may be good mechanics in 
their several callings, but who know little or nothing of 
estimating. and iess of the management of men or work, 
put in bids for contracts that are either away above the 
mark or ridiculously low. The former does little harm, 
as the overgrown tender is never considered, but the low 


tender injects its poison into the whole transaction and 


leads the owner to believe that the legitimate tenders are 
much too high and that an attempt to take advantage is 
being made. This state of affairs generally ends in either 
awarding the contract to the incompetent low bidder or a 
second call for tenders, says the Cunadian Architect and 
Builder. If the first, the contractor usually bungles the 
whole matter, partly from lack of knowledge and partly 
from the fact that he soon discovers there is no money in 
the job for him ; then comes а series of schemes and 
efforts to sligbt the work and cram in inferior material, 
against which the architect or inspector '' kicks, with 
the result that the contractor gets deeper and deeper into 
the mire, until at last, in despair, he either throws up the 
work or lowers his head to the inevitable, which is often 
ruin to himself and family. If new tenders are called for 
the legitimate contractors, in their efforts to keep out the 
“ workman,” will cut down their estimates to starvation 
rates, while the incompetent, in his eagerness to get 
work, makes further reductions in his tender, thus drop- 
ping into the trap prepared for him by the regulars, 
and asa rule his low figures catch the owner, in spite of 
the advice or protests of the architect, and the result is 
trouble and confusion all round and oftentimes severe 
loss to the owner. This isa sad and injurious condition, 
but it exists in every town in Canada and should be 
brought toan end. Can it be controlled ? With proper 
management we think it can. 
5 


A Unique Heating System. 


The system of heating and ventilating provided for 
the new Pabst Theater, at Milwaukee, Wis., is elaborate 
and possesses some unique features. All the heat will 
come in through openings in the proscenium arch. which 
appear to be part of the decorative scheme. Each is 
oval and filled with a wrought iron screen. The heating 
apparatus is in the roof, but there is no fire there, the 
steam used for heating coming from the Pabst power 
house, from which place the electricity used for light 
and power also comes. The air is taken from above the 
building and is washed’’ by being conducted through 
a shower of water. After being purified it goes through 
steam coils which heat it to any degree that may be de- 
sired and two big fans, each 18 feet in diameter, force 
it through the openings in the arch and into the audi- 
torium. While the heating is done through the ceiling, 
so to speak, the ventilating is through the floor. Under 
each seat, or rather behind each seat, is a ventilating 
hole, which lets the foul air through into the basement, 
which is a big ventilating chamber. In one corner are 
two more big fans of the same size as those in the roof, 
and they suck out the foul air below as fast as the others 
force fresh air in. An electric motor of 50 horse-power 
drives the fans, but a very gentle action will accomplish 
the desired end. and Architect Strack says that he could 
produce a draft with the machinery at his command 
strong enough to take the ladies’ hats off their heads. 

e E 

At Bassorah, in Asiatic Turkey, where they have no 
timber but the wood of the date-tree, which is like a cab- 
bage stalk, they make arches without any frame. The 
mason, with a nail and а bit of string, describes a semicircle 
on the ground, lays his bricks fastened together with а 
gypsum cement on the lines thus traced, and having thus 
ormed his arch except the crown brick, it is carefully 
raised and in two parts placed upon the walls. They pro- 
ceed tbus till the whole arch is finished. This part is only 
half a brick thick, but it serves them to turn a stronger 
arch over it. 
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COTTAGE IN A NEW YORK CITY SUBURB. 


HE cottage of neat and effective design which we 
ilustrate by means of the elevations, floor plans and 
constructive details presented herewith, is pleasantly 

located in one of the many suburbs of which the City of 
New York can boast. An idea of the appearance of the 


boards, while the bays and gables are covered with 
dimension white pine shingles with fancy assorted butts, 
They are laid 4 inches to the weather and put on with 
wire nails. All other exterior wood work is of white pine. 
The main roof, tower and the front porch are covered 
with single ply tar paper and No. 1 8 x 16-inch Chapman 
slate. The exterior wood work is treated with two coats 
of white lead and linseed oil paints of colors satisfactory 
to the owner. The tin work is treated with Dixon’s 
graphite paint, redin color. All the windows, with the 
exception of the attic and cellar, are fitted with outside 
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Second Floor. 


Front Elevation.—Scale, 16 Inch to the Foot. 


completed structure may be gained 
from an inspection of the half-tone 
supplemental plate, which is a direct 
reproduction from a photograph 
taken specially with this object in 
view. The house has a frontage of 
28 feet over all and a depth of 4815 
feet. There is a cellar 7 feet in the 
clear under the entire building, and 
a cement bottom composed of 4 inches 
of concrete, over which is a separate 
coating 1 inch thick, composed of 
equal parts of Portland cement and 
sand. The cellar walls, 18 inches 
thick, are composed of local brown 
stone, and pointed on the outside 
above grade with black cement mor- 
tar. The structure is of balloon 
frame, wellspiked together. The sills 
on the foundations are 4 x 8 inches, 
the first and second story floor beams 
2 x 10 inches, attic beams 2 x 8 inches, 
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rafters 2 x 6 inches and studding 2 x аана: о — 
4 inches, all placed 16 inches on cen- © E 
ters. The corner posts are 4 x 6 

Foundation. 


inches, mortised for ribbon boards, 
and all the plates are made of 2 x 
4inch wall strips doubled and well 
spiked together. Window and door 
studding are doubled, also the floor beams for trim- 
mers and headers,as well as under all partitions. The 
outside walls at the first story, with the exception of the 
bays, are covered with narrow square edged planed clap- 


Cottage in а New York 
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Scale, 1-16 Inch to the Foot. 
City Suburb.— Stanley Arthur Dennis, Architect, Arlington, N. J. 
blinds and hung with Streeter’s automatic blind hinges. 
All sash are glazed with double thick American sheet 


glass and cathedral marginal lights where shown. Across 
the front of the house is a broad porch, which is finished 
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under the roof with North Carolina pine ceiling boards. 
The arches and roof of the piazza are supported by several 
pairs of 6-inch turned yellow pine columns, with caps and 
bases of the same material, resting on high stone piers 
constructed in the same manner as the foundation walls 
and fitted with 4-inch fine axed blue stone caps. 

The first story of the house, which is 10 feet in the 
clear, has a double floor, the top one being of narrow 
34-inch North Carolina flooring boards laid on top of 
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Detail of Main Cornice. 
—Scale, 14 Inches to 
the Foot. 


Detail of Window 
and Door Caps. 


Detail of Stools and 
Aprons 
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of sand and lime mortar, well haired. It is white finished 
with white mortar, white sand and plaster of paris, well 
troweled down straight and hard. 

In the cellar is a cold room with ample shelves, &c. 
two large coal bins, made dust tight and with a large and 
small door to each. and a Thatcher portable hot air furnace 
with pipes leiding to the registers, which are set in the 
side walls, with the exception of the one in the main hall, 
which is in the floor. The pantry, which affords commu. 


Detail of Water Table. 
Scale, 3 Inches to the Foot. 


Section of Corner Boards. 
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Side (Right) Elevation.—Scale, % Inch to the Foot. 


Cottage in a New York City Suburb.—Side Elevation and Miscellaneous Details. 


two-ply Empire sheeting paper and lath and blind nailed. 
The second floor, which is 9 feet in the clear, is covered 
with 7g x 4 inch North Carolina pine flooring boards. The 
atticis covered with the same kind of flooring, although the 
best was selected and used on the second story. The trim 
throughout the house is of selected kiln dried white pine. 
The kitchen and the bath room are wainscoted 314 feet 
high with narrow North Carolina pine ceiling boards with 
a rabbeted molded cap on top. The whole interior is 
finished in the natural wood with one coat of Berry 
Brothers' liquid filler and three coats of their hard oil 
finish. The front doors are grained to resemble oak and 
are fitted with large lights of bevel plate glass, as is also 
the vestibule door. The house is plastered with three coats 


Digitized by Google 


nication between the kitchen and the dining room, contain8 
a large dresser fitted with adjustable shelves and glass 
doors running to the ceiling, while under the counter 
shelf are several drawers and closets. The kitchen is 
fitted with a range boiler, washtubs and sink with open 
plumbing. The back stairs lead from the kitchen to the 
second story rear hall, and there are also stairs leading 
down from the kitchen to the cellar. In the parlor is an 
open fire place with tiled hearth. The main stairs leading 
up from the reception hall are fitted with turned oak 
newels, balusters and rails. The space between the stair 
string and floor, as well as the angle underneath the 
stairs, are laid off into neat 6-inch molded panels of white 
pine. On the second floor are five sleeping rooms contain- 
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Horizontal Section of Panel Backs. Scale, 3 Inches to the Foot. 
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Elevation of Front 
Door.—Scale, 34 Inch i 
to the Foot. Cross Section of Elevation of Dresser in Pantry.—Scale, 
Porch Rail.—Scale. % Inch to the Foot. 
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Vertical Section of Panel 
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Corner Block.—Scale, 3 Inches to 
the Foot. 
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Detail of Window Finish on the First Floor.— 
Scale, 3 1nches to the Foot. 


Section through Panel of Front Door at 1 2. 
—Scale, 3 Inches to the Foot. 
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Detail of Yellow Pine Columns on Front Porch. Detail of Main Stairs.—Scale, $$ Inch to the Foot. 
—Scale, 114 Inches to the Foot. 


Miscellaneous Details of a Cottage in a New York City Suburb. 
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ing large closets and a bathroom, which is located over 
the kitchen and is provided with a 6-foot steel clad bath- 
tub, large oval porcelain washbowl with marble back and 
sides and ornamental porcelain wash down water closet. 
The plumbing is of the exposed type and the fixtures are 
nickel plated. 

The house here shown was erected last summer, at 
Hasbrouck Heights, N. J., for Mr. Gerhard Depkens, from 
drawings prepared and construction superintended by 
Stanley A. Dennis, architect, of 486 Chestnut street, 
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&c. The designs are of such a character that they may be 
modified with slight trouble and are presented in the 
hope that they will be found to contain suggestions for 
those having work of this kind to do. Interest in the 
subject will be still further augmented if our practical 
readers will contribute additional designs, either of work 
already executed or of that in prospect. 
SS bes cs 

Some very interesting stair work is to be found in the 

King Building, in Boston, Mass., where the treads are of 
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Elevations of Four Styles of Counter Fronts.—Scale, м Inch to the Foot. 
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Details of Counter Fronts.—Scale, 1 Inch to the Foot. 


Designs of Store Counters —Illustrations of Four Styles of Counters with Details. 


Arlington, N. J. The work was done under one contract 


for $3700, by builder Thomas J. Byram, also of Arlington, 
N. J. 
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Designs of Store Counters 


Those of our readers who have been making inqiries for 
designs of store counters, shelving, &c., will be interested 
in the illustrations here given, representing, as they do, 
four designs of counters suitable for use in stores. In 
connection with each design is given a detail to a scale of 
1 inch to the foot, showing the sections, moldings, panels, 
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jron made in hollow pan shape, with ribs spaced about 214 
inches apart in both directions with the tops of the ribs 
about one-fourth below the rims of the pans. The pans 
are filled with equal parts of best Portland cement and 
sharp sand troweled down to a smooth surface. The 
treads thus made promise to be durable, are almost noise- 
less, afford a firm foothold and can be easily and quickly 
repaired or patched in case of wear or injury by accident. 


In case of wear in the middle of width of tread, only so 
much of tread as is worn down need be replaced, while a 


marble or slate tread would have to be replaced witha 
full sized tread. 
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Novel Cycle Rink at Paris. 


There has been established at Paris, France, on the 
site of the battle panoramas of Detaille and de Neu- 
ville, a novel cycle rink, called the ‘‘ Palais Sport." 
Le, Génie Civil, gives a detailed account of the new 
structure, from which we take the following data and 
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repairs. The one above has one larger elliptical room for 
teaching beginners and a smaller one for giving lessons 
to individuals privately. The main hall has a large floor 
for all kinds of athletic sports, but for bicycling in par- 
ticular. From it ascends the spiral track of four com- 
plete turns, the grade being 2.7 in 100, the total hight 
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Fig. 2.—Section of the '' Palais Sport" Building. 


Novel Cycle Rink at Paris, France.— Views Showing Interior Arrangement and Construction. 


being 36 feet. 'This track is divided by a board screen 
into an outer up track and an inner down track, the whole 
course being just 1 km. or 1094 yards. The wall has been 
decorated by famous landscape painters. That part of 
the circle which is below the second half of the first 
spiral is arranged for the audience. 


our engravings: The building site is 131 feet square, 
and was occupied by a structure of 16 sides, elliptical in 
shape, the diameters being 1231, and 118 feet. Our section 
shows the structure, which is devoted principally to 
wheeling, the most novel feature of it being a spiral track. 
The lowest floor is used for the storage of wheels and for 
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SOME RUSTIC CARPENTRY. 


By OWEN B. MAGINNIS. 


N the course of the improvements which have lately 
I been made in the northwestern section of Central 
Park, in New York City, some exceedingly fine car- 
pentry work of a rustic character was executed, a de- 
scription of which may be found of interest and value not 
alone to mechanics, but to those carpenters living in the 
couutry, where there is usually plenty of small timber 
which can be used to advantage either in the garden or 
the home. That which is here illustrated was designed by 
the late Calvert Vaux, landscape architect to the Depart- 
ment of Public Parks in the City of New York, and was 
carried out under his direction by the author of this 
article. In Fig. 1 of the illustrations is represented a cross 
section of the interior of the new rustic bridge at 110th 
street and Central Park West. The work consists of two 


fixing the rustic work. The first operation consisted of 
securely spiking to the rubble walls 2 x 4 inch spruce joists, 
spaced 16 inches between centers. Where the upright 
stiles which formed the panels occurred the strips were 
doubled and kept sufficiently far apart to give a margin 
outside the stile on which to nail the 2 x 6 inch lagging. 
This being done, 4 x 8 inch spruce timbers were set on top 
on each side for the purpose of receiving the thrust of the 
curved rafters, which were notched to fit over them in the 
manner shown in Fig. 1. The curved ceiling rafters, 60 
in number, measuring 8 x 12 inches, were of spruce and 
made in two sections. They were secured in the joint by 
two cleats, one on each side. The top vertical joints rested 
against 4 x 8 inch spruce timbers running the entire length 
and thoroughly spiked throughout. The ceiling rafters. 
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Fig. 1.—Cross Section of Archway in Central Park at 110th Street, New York City.—Scale, 3-16 Inch to the Foot. 


Some Rustic Carpentry. 


stone arches and wing walls, one at each end of the bridge. 
The sides are carried up in coursed rubble stone work laid 
in cement. On top of the rubble walls and resting on 
granite templates are set 20-inch steel I-beams, ten in 
. number, distributed through the space of 45 feet between 
the walls. These span the archway in the manner shown 
and are secured laterally by 1!4-inch tie rods, shown in Fig. 
2, which represents a portion of a longitudinal section of 
the work. Between the beams are brick arches the skew- 
backs of which rest on the bottom flanges of the beams. 
Special centers were constructed to permit of these being 
lowered so as to drop clear of the tie rods. On top of 
these arches and beams is a 12-inch bed of concrete, above 
which is the roadway. 

The intereior of the archway is, with the exception of 
the stone abutments shown in Figs. 1 and 2, entirely fin- 
ished in acacia or locust wood work of a rustic character. 
The wood was sawn and worked to the shapes and dimen- 
sions desired in its natural state, the bark being stripped 
off, and of the outer surface exposing only the last annual 
ring. The round surfaces were of a yellowish color in- 
terspersed with brown veins and of a knotty character, 
some of them being of а peculiar and unusual form. In 
Figs. 1, 2 and 3 will be seen the method of placing and 
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were spaced 2 feet on centers for the purpose of allowing 
the locust lagging to be securely toe-nailed to them. 

The real workmanship, however, was in the manipula- 
tion of the locust, for the reason that Mr. Vaux desired to. 
obtain the best and most artistic effects of the wood con- 
sistent with the best construction. The way the natural 
variations of the timber were utilized to gain a rugged 
and unusual effect is shown in Fig. 3. The yellowish tinge 
of the wood, intermingling with the brownish veins and 
dark shadows of the protruding knots and recessed veins 
or shakes, served to make the archway both quaint and 
picturesque. The engraving under discussion represents a. 
two-panel archway under the bridge at Ninetieth street 
and Central Park West and gives a very fair conception 
of the nature of the work. In the Ninetieth street bridge 
the rustic work is two panels high on the side walls and 
two panels on the ceiling, while at 110th street the work 
is three panels high on the side walls and four panels on 
the ceiling. This archway, however, is small in compari- 
son with the one first mentioned, where the timber bill 
footed up as follows: 

LIST OF LOCUST TIMBERS. 


12 pieces, half round, 6 x 12 inches x 13 feet in length. 
16 pieces, half round, 6 х 8inchesx 5 feet in length. 
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8 pieces, half round, 6 x 8 inches x 3 feet in length. 
16 pieces, half round, 6 x 8 inches x 6 feet in length. 
20 pieces, quarter round, 6 x 8 inches x 9 feet in length. 
8 pieces, quarter round, 6 x 8 inches x 6 feet in length. 
4 pieces, quarter round, 6 x 8 inches x 13 feet in length. 
210 pieces of 2 x 4 to 2 x 7 inch locust lagging 8 feet long. 
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tools, I would state that its weight per square foot board 
measure is 3.7 pounds, and as there were 26,000 square feet 
the total weight handled amounted to over 40 tons. Its 
hardness, too, caused a continuous sharpening of the tools. 
The specific gravity is 0.701 and its shearing strength 
with the grain 700 pounds per square inch. From these 
figures it will readily be understood how tediously the 
work progressed and the amount of patience and extra 
labor entailed in the execution of it. According to M. 
Hartig locust is second only to oak in durability, and it is 
comparatively impervious to atmospheric changes. Ап- 
other authority states that it will last 40 years in the 
ground. 'The trees rarely exceed 12 inches in diameter 
and average about 44 feet in hight. The strength of locust 
as compared to oak is as 135 to 100, 

The stiles were coped to the rails as indicated in Fig. 8 
of the illustrations, the cross section outline of the stiles 
being fitted over the outline of each rail and brought to a 
close and accurate joint, thus forming the panels. On 
these panels, and blind nailed to the 2 x 4 inch spruce wall 
furring, were inserted diagonal lagging or slabs of locust, 
averaging 2 inches thick and from 4 to 6 inches wide, these 
being fitted to a close joint against the edge of the stiles 
and rails. The direction of the slabs was reversed in each 
succeeding panel, as represented in the engravings. A still 
more difficult job was the paneling of the ceiling. Here 
the stiles being carried up on the same line as below and 
following the arc of the ceiling, struck to a radius of 17 
feet 6 inches, required that the ceiling stiles should be 
bent to the arc. This was done in the following manner: 
The locust pieces were cut to the desired length and then 
spaced for kerfing, the kerfs being 3 inches apart. The 
piece was then placed on two bearers which rested on four 
barrels filled with sand, and kerfs were then made with a 
hand saw. After being once kerfed the piece of locust 
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Fig. 3.—General Appearance of Locust Finish. 
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280 pieces of 2 x 4 to 2 x 7 inch locust lagging 6 feet long. 
100 pieces of 2 x 4 to 2 x 7 inch locust lagging 4 feet long. 


SPRUCE TIMBERS. 
75 spruce joist, 2 x 4 inches x 13 feet in length. 
9 spruce beams, 4 x 8 inches x 16 feet in length. 
65 spruce curved rafters, 3 x 12 inches. 
130 cleats for the same. | 
The working of the locust involved much labor, both in 
the shaping with tools and the fixing in place, In order to 
have some idea of the trouble in shaping this wood with 
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was shored down from an I-beam above till the kerfs 
closed and the piece curved. It was then kerfed again and 
the second time closed, and this operation continued until 
the back of each piece was of the same curve as the soffits 
of the rafters. А clear comprehension of this method will 
be obtained from an inspection of Fig. 4. The locust 
sweeps were also shored from the ground when they were 
placed.in position. 

The three views presented in Fig. 5 ‘show how the 
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locust logs were sawn by the lumberman in order to 
obtain the sizes called for in the bill of material. The 
dotted lines and letters show the direction of the ripping 
saw. The work of sawing these logs was both tedious and 
difficult, and like the rest of the undertaking required 
both time and money. The completion of this unusual 
and somewhat unique piece of carpentry work was re- 
garded with satisfaction by all concerned. 


— — ! —— — . 


The Sanitary Value of Paint. 


The common idea respecting the purpose of paint is 
hardly a correct one, says A. Ashmun Kelly, and is cer- 
tainly not a fair one as regards the true function of that 
universal and indispensable article. Paint is much more 
than simply a protector and beautifier, though if it were 
not more than these it would still be entitled to our 
warmest commendation. In other words, it possesses a 
distinct value from a sanitary point of view. Where it 
contains no appreciable quantity of poisonous matter, it 
is one of our best aids to the conservation of the public 
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Fig. 4.—Bending the Stiles for Ceiling of the Archway. 
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thetic value also, as the white walls served as a splendid 
foil to climbing vines and shrubbery about them. 

Consumption has increased of recent years, we are 
told. Why? Damp houses are, perhaps, a most prolific 
cause. Now, if it can be shown that painted brick houses 
preserve their occupants from this and other pulmonary 
diseases, and we believe that it can be so demonstrated, 
who will not hail with satisfaction a revival of the old- 
fashioned practice of painting brick houses? In the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries exterior coloring was а 
more important accessory to architecture than it is now, 
and this is to our discredit, because we possess greater re- 
sources in the way of materials, appliances and methods 
than the decorators of that period enjoyed. 

One popular objection to painting on brick is its cost. 
The bricks absorb so much oil and paint material at the 
first that visions of bankruptcy stare the property owner 
in the face. But after the prime or first coat, the suction 
having been pretty effectually overcome, the absorption of 
paint is greatly reduced, until, after the second coat, it is 
no greater than on wood. After which the cost of keep- 
ing walls repainted is about the same, or perhaps less, 
than that of wood. And let us remember also that the 
doctor's bills are no trifles, often amounting to the entire 
cost of painting a house. Undertakers also charge high, 
so that illness and death amount almost to luxuries that 


Fig. 5.—Method of Cutting the Locust Logs. 
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health. Several years ago, the State Board of Health of 
Massachusetts, made an investigation into the effect of 
variously constructed houses upon health, and it was 


found that the proportion of consumptive patients was 


greatest in brick houses and smallest in wooden houses. 
Frame houses are usually dry, not only because they are 
constructed of naturally dry materials, or rather of mois- 
ture resisting materials, but also because they are coated 
outside with paint, which resists the moisture of the at- 
mosphere or rain. Of course, if brick walls are kept 
equally well protected there will be no trouble from 
dampness, especially where the foundations are right and 
where the walls are built properly with good material put 
together in a workmanlike manner, with air spaces, &c. 
No question about it at all, a proper brick wall well made 
and kept painted is a good wall, and most people will pre- 
fer it to frame walls, especially as the work is more dur- 
able, brick being more lasting than even stone and costs 
but little more than wood. A brick has somewhat more 
affinity for moisture than wood, but it can be kept dry. 
The thing to do is to paint the brick wall and keep it 
painted, whether in town or country. Indeed, paint may 
be beneficially used on all masonry work, for our climate, 
though dry. is somewhat trying on all exposed surfaces. 
A century agoit was more commonly the practice than 
now to paint brick houses. The old-time white painted 
brick country mansion, or city mansion, for that matter, 
was athing of beauty delightful to contemplate, and some 
of these structures still stand to attest the value of their 
early painting as a preservative. The paint had its æs- 
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no wise man should encourage in any manner. But if it 
were во that doctors and undertakers lived entirely upon 
the inspiration of exalted motives, doing their work gratis 
for humanity's sake and not for the usual sordid hono- 
rarium, and not being under the necessity of providing 
bread and butter for their families, still it would be far 
better to have good health and its attendant happiness 
than the unsanitary dwelling, made so by saving money (?) 
on paint and painting, and with the gratuitous services 
of the doctor thrown in. 

Inside and outside the dwelling house paint should be 
used without stint. No better investment, certainly from 
a sanitary point, could be made by the head of a family, 
and as for the economic value of paint no sane man ever 
did dispute that point. 


— — — ——— — — 


We are in receipt of the first issue of a monthly paper 
entitled Home Study, published by the International 
Correspondence School, Scranton, Pa., in the interest of 
the work they are carrying on. The first copy of this 
journal is a very instructive paper. Some of the depart- 
ments are entitled Steam Engineering, Architecture, 
Geometry, Drawing, Mining, Popular Science, Civil En- 
gineering, Plumbing, Electricity and Mechanics. In each 
of these departments primary information is given on 
fundamental questions. Illustrations are also presented 
which make plain the text. "There is likewise a supple- 
ment giving specimens of mechanical drawing, the par- 
ticular example being a Corliss engine cylinder. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Design for a Store Front. 

From WALTER P. CRABTREE, Holyoke, Mass.—In a late 
issue of the paper G. T. H.” of Berryville, Ark., asks 
for designs of store fronts and in reply thereto I inclose 
one herewith. Itis constructed wholly of wood, having a 
white wood finish over rough boarding and decorated with 
neat ornaments, which can be obtained very cheaply 
already made. The main cornice may be of wood or galvan- 
ized iron, as the owner desires. Stained leaded glass 
would look well with plain glass leaded pattern, as indi- 
cated in the front elevation. The windows and doors 
have fan tops, while the front of the building is sur. 


turn will be covered with a 5g- inch coat of Portland 
cement, the moldings being worked on in the same ma- 
terial? Which plan N prove the cheaper ? 
Area of Pipes. 

From T. H. W., Stroudsburg, Pa.—The solution of 
'' Young Chip’s " problem of area of pipes in the February 
issue is not correct as regards figures, although the state- 
ment and rule are right. I work it out under a differ- 
ent rule—namely, squaring the diameter and multiplying 
by the decimal 0.7854. But for the benefit of others who 
may not have thought of it, I will give a simpler rule. A 
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SHOW WINDOW 


Design for Store Front.— 


mounted with a balustrade having heavy balusters. The 
roof over the store bay window is covered with red slate. 
The doors of the store and to the living rooms on the sec- 
ond floor are recessed and the show window is 5 feet wide. 


Columns for Outside Work. 


From H. E. W., Santa Barbara, Cal. —Will some one 
give for publication a record of his experience in getting 
out columns for outside work? А house to be erected 
here will have 32 Tuscan columns to carry a long porch 
roof. The columns are 12 inches in diameter at the base 
and about 9 feet high. If gotten out in wood what kind 
is best for the purpose, and should they be bored from end 
to end to allow them to season from the inside as well as 
from the outside in order to prevent cracking ? Would 
it be possible to make substantial and lasting.columns by 

using a 6.x, 6 square pine stick for the core and fitting 
around it at very 30 inches circles cut from 3 inch pine 
plank and then, covering all with metal lath, which in 
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Walter P. Crabtree, Architect, Holyoke, Mass. 
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Plan, Elevation and Section —Scale, % Inch to the Fo 


pipe having double the diameter of a smaller pipe has, four 
times the area. For example, three 6-inch pipes would 
carry only three-fourths as much water as one 12-inch 
pipe, two 6 inch pipes one half as much and one 6-inch 
pipe one-fourth as much. Understanding this, what seems 
to me a very simple rule, I would hardly have thought of 
writing of it, but for Young Chip” claiming that he 
never had a correct solution but once, and that people 
probably were not as generally informed relative to such 
matters as might be supposed. 

Note.—In the computation of the area of pipes given in 
the February issue a typographical error made the area of 
the 12-inch pipe appear as 108+ inches instead of 113+ 
inches, and the increase of the 12-inch pipe over the three 
6-inch pipes was changed in proof to correspond with the 
103-inch basis, making it read 18t% instead of 2814 inches. 


From L. A. D., Montreal. —Referring to page 40 of die 


February i issue ‘of the paper, 1 believe W SENE cue is 
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going very far for simple information. Allow me to say 
that a 6-inch circle = 28.27 x 8 = 84.81 inches; a 12-inch 
circle = 118.10 = 113 10 inches; also doubling the size of 
a pipe is increasing its capacity four times. 4 x 6 inch 
circle equals an area of 118.10 and а circumference of 
75.40. 1x 12 inch circle equals an area of 118.10 and a 
circumference of 87.70. 

Four 6 inch pipes will not carry as much water as a 
12-inch, because the circumferences being doubled the 
frictional surface is doubled and consequently the water 
in the 6-inch pipes will lose more of its velocity due to 
that difference in friction, the lossincreasing as the veloc- 
ity increases. 


. From C. N. C., Decatur, Ind.—In answer to '' Young 
Chip" of Montreal, Canada, I would say that the area 
of circles are to each other as the aquares of their diam- 
eters, thus: 6° = 36; 12? = 144, and 144 + 86 = 4. There. 
fore the 12-inch pipe will carry four times as much water 
as the 6-inch pipes. | 

Flashing Around a Chimney. 

From P. S., Hammonton, N. J. —Will some of the 
readers tell me through the columns of Carpentry and 
Building how large and how many pieces of tin to use in 
flashing around a chimney at the peak of a roof, say 16 
inches square ? 


Attaching Wind Mill to Pump. 


From F. M. I., Decatur, ПІ. —In answer to the request 
of J. G. S., I submit the sketch, Fig. 1, which explains 


Fig. 1.—Plan Suggested by F. M. I.“ 
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brackets from 3¢ x 14 inch iron. The main piece is 24 
inches long with right angle 12 inches long connected 
with heavy wire, as shown. The mill I employ is 15 feet 
from the well, which is 38 feet deep. 


From R. B. C., Petaluma. Cal. —In answer to J. G. 
S., whose inquiry appeared in the October number of the 
paper, I inclose a drawing of the best manner I have found 
of transmitting power of a wind mill for pumping. It 
consists of two elbow levers, A A of Fig. 8, connected by 
two No. 8 steel wires fastened into clips B B B B. Cross 


Fig. 3.—Manner of Transmitting the Power as Described by R. B. C." 


Attaching Wind Mill to Pump.—Methods Suggested by Various Correspondents. 


tself. The letter D indicates an upright post with two 
pieces fastened to the side of the top, through which a 
bolt passes to hold the beam at D. The place where the 
beam fastens to the pump rod of the wind mill is indi- 
cated at A, while C is the point at which it connects with 
the pump. The stroke at the pump end can easily be 
lengthened by moving the post toward A, or shortening it 
by moving the other way on the center. Any blacksmith 
can do the necessary iron work. 


From E. J. B., Belleville, Ill. —I take an interest in the 
notes and queries of my fellow chips, although this is my 
first communication. I have every number of the paper 
from the first to the last issue and find it a valuable 
library. I inclose a sketch in answer to ''J. G. S." of 
Norristown, Pa., showing how he may attach wind mill 
power to his pump almost any distance from the well. I 
have just erected one myself and it works perfectly. Re- 
ferring to Fig. 2 of the sketches, B B are 5 x 5 oak 
posts set firmly in the ground ; CC are angle brackets, 
which are bolted to the posts, as shown. I made my 
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wires are used to keep the wires from whipping. The 
forked connecting rod C connects the wooden rod of the 
wind mill to the lever arm under it. D is the connecting 
rod over the pump connecting it with the lever. Holes 
in the lever hubs are ?4 inch in diameter. The holes for 
connecting the rods as clips are 14 inch in diameter. The 
bearings should be close, the wires tight and the timbers 
to which the elbows are bolted should be firm. 


Asphalt for Flat Roofs. 


From E. W. H., Santa Barbara, Cal.--Will some one 
who has had experience in covering flat roofs with asphalt 
kindly give his method and results? I have two large 
flats to cover, one a porch roof 12 feet wide by 90 feet long 
and the other 40 feet square at the apex of a one-third 
pitch shingled roof. We are right in the asphalt belt 
here and can get what is denominated as bituminous 
sand," which is & fine clean sand thoroughly impregnated 
with asphalt so that under a microscope every grain is 
seen to be coated all around. It makes fine streets, being 
laid hot in 8 or 4 inch layers and rolled compact with a 


| wood is the most suitable for a sink where much water is 
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hot roller. Doubtless some of the readers of the paper 
know the material and have had experience with it. Now 
my flats are to be covered longitudinally with 6-inch fir 
flooring, tongued and aber I propose to lay the floor- 
ing with ща open, say !4 inch, then give the surface a 
coating of 14 inch of this bituminous sand put on hot and 
rolled duum. smooth. I figure that the open cracks in the 
flooring will give it à good hold on the roof and prevent 
any sagging or running. The pitch of the flats is 16 inch 
to the foot. Why will not this make a tight, satisfactory 
and everlasting roof ? Can any one tell me if it will taste 
the rain water flowing over it? If so, will this be only at 
first, while it is new? Will a paint adhere to asphalt ? 
The black color would be objectionable and I should want 
to paint it green. Would the hot sun cause the bituminous 
sand to sag or run? It does not on the street, where the 
grade is much steeper; but the conditions are not the same, 
as there is the cool earth under the street. 


Wood for Sink and Drip Hoard. 
From J. J. D, Cornwall Station, Cal.—What kind of 


used and wasted? I would also like to know what kind 
of drip board can be used which will not always remain 
wet. 


Elevations for a Workingman’s Home, 

From O. J., Los Angeles, Cal.—I send inclosed front 
and side elevations for a workingman's home, as planned 
by “ Apprentice," Buffalo, N. Y., and published in the 
September issue of the paper. The cornice of the house is 
made of - inch stuff, nailed face down on the jacks, which 
are spiked to the rafters of the roof. The panel top of 
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Design of Sideboard, 

From W. J. S., Ambler, Pa.—I would like some of the 
readers to give designs of sideboards ; something that is 
artistic, and in connection with the designs give the sizes 
of the material used. 


A Problem in Kerfing. 

From Youna CHI, Montreal, Canada.—I have been 
an interested reader of the articles which have appeared 
from time to time on the subject of saw kerfing moldings 
for circular openings, &c. Allthe answers which have ap- 
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Elevations for a Workingman’s 


the front door is designed to be of stained glass, on which 
the number of the house might be placed. The upper sash 
of the front window of the circular bay is also designed 
to.be of stained glass. It seems to me that a circular bay 
included in the soffit of the cornice and extending the 
whole width of the parlor would be a more tasteful and 
easily constructed design. The chimney of the house 
could be more centrally located, so that the building 
could be more easily and economically heated. 


Working to Plaster Grounds. 

From H. E. W.. Santa Barbara, California.—I have a 
large building to plaster with adamant on metal lath. 
It is to be two-coat work, flooded smooth and true for 
paper. А former experience was unsatisfactory in endeav- 
oring to get a perfectly true surface. In spite of the 
utmost care there were numerous cat faces, some of them 
wide and shallow, so that the paper hangers complained 
that it was impossible to make good butt joints. Will 
some one who nas had experience give me the method of 
putting up and working to plaster grounds. Some of the 
rooms are 18 x 20 feet in size and 10 feet 6 inches high. 
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peared have been for circles or segments of circles. so that 
if one has a bend that is not a segment of a circle he is all 
at sea, so to speak. Last spring I made a set of stairs, 
illustrated in the September number of the paper, which 
had in them several such bends. After puzzling my head 
about the best way to do the job I went to work and the 
first thing I did was to place upright on the edge of the 
stair string а board about 8 inches wide; then with the 
compasses I scribed theshape of the string upon the board. 
Lifting the board on to the bench I took the molding that 
Lintended to use and placed it on the board. With the 
help of a boy I bent it until it touched the line, making 
the saw kerf at that point. I placed it again on the board 
and bent it to the line, making another saw kerf at that 
point, and so on until the curve was finished. I made 
such a good job by this method that I felt well pleased 
with myself and invited an old fellow from whom I had 
gained many points to give his opinion of it. He admitted 
that it made a very good job, but stated that if I had 
taken a thin rip saw and ripped the molding into three or 
four pieces, and then nailed them one on top of the other, 
І would have secured just as good a job and with much 
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less trouble. That is always the way; after a fellow has 
finished a job there are always a score of people who have 
a better way of doing it. 


A Spirit Plumb Euler. 


From M. L., Warren, Ohio. —I inclose herewith, for the 
benefit of my brother chips, a sketch of a spirit plumb 
rule such as we use nearly every day in and about the 
building. It was made and used three years ago, and is 
still employed by & firm of carpenters and contractors in 
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Sketch of Spirit Plumb Rule, Contributed by “M. L.” 


this place. I have tested it by means of an 8-foot plumb 
rule with a lead plummet and found it correct. It is very 
light and easy to handle for plumbing the frame, setting 
partitions, &c. There are three lj-inch pieces nailed on 
one edge near the ends to be used when raising. The 
other edge may be used when necessary for the purpose. 
The glass is set the same as in a spirit level, using plaster 
of paris. I would suggest that the rule be tested occa- 
sionally. I find it & most excellent tool and suggest to 
my brother chips that they try it, for any carpenter can 
make one. 


Carpenters? Gauge and Tool for Marking Miters aud 
Octagon Cuts. 

From C. S., Los Angeles, Cal.—Some time ago there 
appeared in the Correspondence Department of the paper 
an illustration showing a piece of tin so made as to serve 
as а gauge in connection with a 2-foot rule. I inclose 
something which is more easily made and which is just 
as good. Icallit my ''anti-sliver gauge " and it is made 
to fit the rule tightly, while being handy to carry in the 
pocket. It is simply a piece of leather cut to the shape 
shown in the sketch, Fig. 1, and with & hole in the mid- 
dle of just the size to allow slipping over the rule. I also 
inclose а sample of another handy tool, Fig. 2, which is 
intended for marking miters and octagon cuts on the 
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Fig. 1.—'' Anti-sliver Gauge." 
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tilation. We are at present just passing out of the badly 
ventilated school building. of air tight stoves and rooms 
and steam heating. Even our forefathers with their large 
open fire places had better ventilation than we find in most 
school buildings to day. ‘‘ They built better than they 
knew," drawing the foul air, mostly carbonic acid gas, 
from the floor line up their generous fire flues. I have 
not the space to go into the weights of air, gas, water, 
&c., but one can imagine а schoolroom as а tank and each 
exhalation of the scholar so much water. How quickly 
would the flood rise to the breathing 
line and drown them out. But as this 
gas is invisible and its effect slow the 
danger is not so apparent. Neverthe- 
less the settled poison is there and to 
get rid of it is to ventilate a schoolroom. 

Volumes have been written on 
ventilators and hundreds of patents issued and held by 
our large companies of sanitary engineers and skilled 
architects whereby they mystify the public at large and 
secure fancy prices for plans from our school boards. They ' 
could be made by any practical builder who would give 
the subject a little attention, follow the laws of nature and 
assist them by mechanical means where necessary. Inthis 
article I wish to present only the main points to be con- 
sidered and not advocate any special heating and ventilat- 
ing system, but to state from my experience that which 
has been found to best suit the purpose of a modern 
ventilated school building. I classify them in rules ав 
follows: 

1. Fifty scholars to а classroom. 

2. Each to have 18 square feet of floor space. allowing 
for recitation benches, teachers' desks, blackboard space, 
&c. 

8. Each scholar to have 30 cubic feet of fresh air per 
minute. 

4. Temperature of rooms in winter about 70 degrees. 

5. Each schoolroom to have its own cloak room. 

6. Each schoolroom to have в wash bowl, towel rack, 
soap tray and filtered drinking water. 

7. Each room to have teacher's closet with bookcase 
and supply drawers. 

8. Good sized windows on left and rear of scholars, the 


Fig. 2.—Too for Marking Miters and Octagon Cuts. 


Carpenters’ Gauge and Tool for Marking Miers.—Illustrations Made from Sketches Submitted by ** C. S" 


edge of a board. The !$4 inch width of the long piece to 
which the others are attached serves to gauge the margin 
on the fascia. In putting on cornice it will be found very 
convenient, for it takes the place of а miter square and 
the bevel to get the two cuts. It is small and can easily 
be carried in the pocket. I think if some one would en- 
gage in the manufacture of tools of this kind and take out 
a patent on the idea, making the tool in one piece, either 
of steel or aluminum, he could find а profitable sale for it. 


Ventilating a School Bullding. 


From S. W. D., Ashland, Pa.—A few months since one 
of the correspondents of the paper asked how to ventilate 
a school building, and I then sent a rough sketch of a 
building, of which I was preparing the plans, but had not 
the time to properly take up and consider the matter. It 
is such a vital question to us all that I now write to bring 
out a few general pointers that may be of interest to the 
correspondent named and a help to many readers of the 
paper as well as a benefit to our children that are now 
penned up in school rooms with absolutely no proper ven- 
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rest of the wall to be unbroken blackboard surface, so far 
as possible. 

9. If a large building, then a directors’ room and 
library to be added. 

10. The boys and girls to have separate playgrounds, 
partly in the cellar and separate sanitary closets in the 
cellar. 

11. Perfect plumbing and drainage throughout, the 
building to be strongly constructed with at least two exits. 
in case of fire. 

From the above we have: 

Room for 50 scholars x 18 square feet = 900 square 
feet = a room 30 x 80 feet. 

Fifty scholars x 80 cubic feet air per minute — 1500 
cubic feet x 60 — 90,000 cubic feet per hour of fresh air 
necessary for proper ventilation. 

Nine hundred square feet floor area X 12 feet clear 
ceiling — 10,800 cubic foot contents. 

Ninety thousand cubic feet + 10,800 = 8.3 changes per 
hour, which equals a change in 7.2 minutes, say a change 
every 8 minutes. These аге the conditions requisite to the 
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proper ventilation of а schoolroom, and at another time I 
will try and show how it can be carried out in a one-room 
country school to an eight room city building. 


Truss for Self Supporting Roof. 

From J. E. L., Ida, Ark.—I have been very much in- 
terested in the diagrams of self supporting roofs sub- 
mitted by the many readers of the paper ; also the dis- 
cussion that has followed. I think the subject is by no 
means exhausted and, therefore, offer a slight addition 
to what has already been said. I consider the plan sub- 
mitted by F. W.“ as the best of that class of self sup- 
porting roofs which has yet been published. I send a 
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Truss for Self Supporting Roof, Contributed by “J. E. L.” 


sketch of a roof of the same class and would like to have 
some of the readers express an opinion as to its merits. 
If any of the readers have ever seen a similar truss em- 
ployed I shall be glad to have them state what satisfac 
tion it gave. I would also like to see the wood turning 
suggestion of ''J. C. W." of Pine Hill, Pa., receive 
attention at the hands of some of the practical men in the 
trade. 


Replacing Old with New Flooring. 


From J. J. D., Cornwall Station, Cal.—What is the 
best way of putting in new and taking out old flooring, 
where there are many partitions crossing in rooms, halls, 
&c.? If some of the readers who have had practical ex- 
perience in work of this kind will furnish the desired 
information I shall be greatly obliged to them and the 
matter will doubtless prove interesting to many others. 


Heating a Workingman’s House. 


From N. H. D.. Newburg, N. Y.—I notice in the 
February issue a letter from '' J. P. S." of Hazleton. Pa., 
giving his idea for heating the main portion of the house 
of which the floor plan was published in the January 
number, and which I forwarded as a good design fora 
workingman's cottage. I like his idea as far as the heat- 
ing is concerned, but would be glad to hear further from 
him on the subject. I would like to ask him how he 
proposes to finish around the pipe, locating it as the 
chimney was in the center of the partitions. How will 
the 10-inch pipe take up less room than a chimney with 
8-inch flue? The pipe should not come in contact with 
the wood work of the floors, but should havo a 2-inch play 
all around, with а tin collar or other light metal to hold 
the pipe steady. Does the correspondent propose to stud 
off for the breast or to set double partitions across the 
rooms, or does he propose to finish it in such а way as to 
cover up the pipe? If he studs off the breast how does he 
save any room, especially as the pipe is 10 inches and the 
hole in the first floor 4 inches, which, with the pipe, 
makes a total of 14 inches? This will leave a projection 
of the breast into the room of about 5 inches, whereas the 
chimney projects only 6 inches. We can get a chimney 
built in this section with an 8 x 8-inch or an 8 x 12-inch 
fue for about $22, without fire place, and by using а 
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Baltimore heater we can get the same resulte as '' J. P. 
S.'' obtains with the furnace. How far above the register 
on the second floor does he carry the 8.inch pipe? If he 
wil be kind enough to answer the questions and send & 
sketch of the location on the floor plans he will oblige 
me, seeing that I am like the old man of 95 who was 
always willing to learn. It may, perhaps, interest other 
readers, asitis & subject which will please many. If some 
of the readers will furnish а neat and cheap elevation to the 
plan it will be appreciated by the writer. Let the readers 
continue to give their ideas as to the usefulness of the 
plans, as well as their good and bad points. I thank 
“J. P. S." very much for his suggestions and will ask 
him what make of furnace he considers the best for heat- 
ing as suggested. 


Proportions of Cupolas. 

From E. E. C., Whitesboro, N. Y.—In the January issue 
of the paper J. D.” of Chester, Conn., asks for a rule 
by which to determine the proportions of cupolas. I would 
вау thatif the cupola is intended for а barn or building 
of that character a good rule is to allow 1 foot for every 
10 feet in the size of the building. That is, if the building 
is 40 x 60 feet, make the cupola 4 x 6 feet. 


Floor Plans for an Eight-Hoom House. 

From J. W. L., Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y.—I would 
like some one to send for publication the plans and speci- 
fications of а two-story cottage with tower, 22 x 80 feet in 
size, having parlor, dining room and kitchen on the first 
floor, two bedrooms and a bathroom on the second floor 
and two rooms in the attic. I want the house to cost 
from $1500 to 82000 when completed. 


Witness Marks in Timber Framing. 
From J. J. D., Cornwall, Cal.—I send herewith 
sketches showing the witness marks which I employ in 
timber framing. In the first sketch T isa tenon; M, a 
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Witness Marks in Timber Framing. 


mortise; G, a gain, and Н, a halving. In the second 
sketch I give the witness marks for a brace, the mark at 
C indicating the short bevel. The letters A A in the 
third sketch are used to indicate the manner of marking 
out lines, which are not to be used, In the last sketch I 
show the marks which I use in scarfing, the inverted 
V’s showing the holes for the bolts. 


What to Do with Back Numbers of ** Carpentry and 
Bullding.““ 


From Woop WORKER, Brattleboro, Vt. —I have been a 
subscriber to Carpentry and Building for a number of 
years and prize it very highly. In fact I should hardly 
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know how to get along without it, but I am in some 
perplexity with regard to the disposition of the back num- 
bers. Ido not wish to destroy them, as I am continually 
referring to them and I can hardly afford to have them 
all bound. I wouldlike to hear from other subscribers with 
regard to this matter. I havebeen much interested in the 
many practical notes which have appeared from time to 
time in the columns of the paper, as, for instance, Hick's 
Builders Guide, Architectural Drawing for Me- 
chanics,” Hints on Wood Carving," Domestic Elec- 
trical Work. &c., and would be glad to have some one 
bring out in a similar practical and comprehensive man- 
ner rules and theories for estimating loads carried by 
foundations of buildings. I would like to know the 
proper size of foundations to safely carry estimated loads, 
strength of iron and wooden beams, girders, &c., as well 
as the method of estimating the safe load for different 
sized supports of different spans. I feel safe in saying 
that а treatise on this subject, handled as carefully and 
as plainly as some of the former articles in Carpentry and 
Building, will prove of more than passing interest to 
others than myself. 


Repairing a Hat Hack. 

From F. J. G., Denver, Col.—Having had occasion to 
repair а hall tree or hat rack and being without the neces- 
sary dies with which to cut the thread on the pin, I 
adopted a method which proved entirely satisfactory, and 
& description of it may be of interest to readers of Car- 
pentry and Building. A new ріп of the proper size was 
turned, as shown in Fig. 1 of the sketches. The support- 
ing end of the broken pin was removed from its bearing 
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Fig. 1.—Pin Turned to tbe Proper Size.—Scale, 6 Inches to the Foot. 
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if such may be deemed necessary. Finished drawings 
are not essential. zas pencil sketches will fully serve the 
purpose. 


Design for a Lime Kilo. 

From J. F. M., Pocatello, Idaho.—I want to build a 
kiln for burning lime, the capacity to be about 400 bar- 
rels. I have never seen a lime kiln and do not know exactly. 
how to turn so as to make it a success. I am positive I have 
good stone to burn and I wish to ask the readers to give 
me diagrams and instructions for building the kiln. An 


early reply through the columns of the paper will be 
greatly appreciated. p 


Hot Water for Bath. 
From В. A. C., Elgin, Texas.—I would like to learn 
the cheapest way of installing some kind of a hot water 


system in connection with а box stove for supplying hot 
water in a bathroom. 


Answer.—We suppose, from our correspondent’s in- 
quiry, that he already has a water supply, and that he now 


desires to have hot water in connection with it. The sim- 
plest method, and the one that has proven most satisfactory 
under wide use, is what iscommonly known asthe kitchen 
boiler used as a storage tank for the hot water, with which 
is connected à water back located in the fire chamber of 
some heating apparatus. The cold water enters the boiler 
at the top, and is delivered near the bottom by means of a 
tube running down inside. Such a boiler is ordinarily pro- 
vided with an opening on the side about 18 inches above 
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Fig. 2.—Cireumference of Pin laid out on Strip of Paper. 
—Scale, 6 Inches to the Foot. 
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Fig. 3 —Section of Finished Threads. 


Repairing a Hat-Rack.—Sketches Submitlel by “Е. J. G 


and the pitch or distance between the threads taken ав 
the width of а piece of paper to be used in obtaining the 
thread. The circumference of the pin, which was 7g inch 
diameter, was spaced and the horizontal distance laid out 
on & strip of paper, as shown in Fig. 2 of the sketches. 
The paper was then cut at the diagonal formed in this 
length and the width taken. The diagonal line was then 
placed against the shoulder of the new pin and the paper 
secured with а small tack, after which the paper was 
wound around the pin to the end, a soft pencil being em- 
ployed in marking the line of the thread on the wood as 
the paper was unwound. A knife was then used in cut- 
ting out the wood between the lines, care being taken to 
cut at about an angle of 60 degrees, as shown in Fig. 8, 
and to leave the original lines with a flat surface of about 
3-82 inch. When the groove was completed with the knife, 
а common three cornered file was run into the groove 
smoothing the sides, after which a little soap was applied 
and the pin screwed neatly into place, making a finished 
piece of work and completing the necessary repairs. 


Suggestions for Sash and Door Makers. 


From H. E., Massachusetts.—I have been a constant 
reader of the paper for some time and am much interested 
in the Correspondence Department. I would like to sug- 
gest that a little space be devoted to a discussion of sash 
and door making, this being a trade which I have followed 
for 12 years. I would like to have those experienced in 
the work discuss all kinds of circular and fancy sash as 
well as doors. I know it would benefit many others besides 
myself. 

Note.—The suggestion of our correspondent is a good 
one and we trust those readers of the paper who are 
engaged in the manufacture of sash and doors will send 
us letters describing their methods of turning out the 
work, accompanying the communications with sketches, 
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the bottom and another opening in the bottom. If the 
stove to be used has no water back, a common method of 
supplying one is to make it out of 3 or 1 inch wrought iron 

ipe. Sometimes a return bend is used so that one pipe 
ies just above the other in the fire chamber; and holes 
are drilled in the stove so that the ends of these pipes pro- 
ject through it. Then, by means of either lead or iron 
pipe and couplings, the upper pipe of the heating coil is 
connected with the side opening in the boiler, the boiler 
being so located that the bottom of it is level or slightly 
above the top of the water back. A pipe is run from the 
lower pipe in the heating coil to the bottom of the boiler, 
with a cock placed in it so that in case of necessity the 
boiler may be entirely drained of water. Ordinarily, 2 
lineal feet of 1-inch pipe exposed in the fire chamber will 
be sufficient to heat a boiler of 25 to 80 gallons capacity. 
From the top of the boiler a hot water pipe can be run to 
the faucet in the bathroom. After tne boiler is filled with 
cold water and the fire burns for about three-quarters of 
an hour there should be no difficulty in drawing a good 
supply of hot water. 


Cornice for Roofs of Different Pitches. 
From M. M. M., Gravelton, Mo.—I am a reader of 
Carpentry and Building and would like some of the many 
contributors to give me the best plan of joining cornice 


of different pitched roofs where the plate and fascia lines 
are the same on each part of the building. I am speaking 
of railroad cornice, as it is called in this part of the 
country; that is, the cornice which is put on the foot of 
the rafter. I shall be glad to have illustrations of the 
planceer joint, &c. 


Size of Sash for Plate Glass. 
From W. H. K., Santa Barbara, Cal.—Will you please 
tell me the thickness of polished plate glass 8 x 8 feet and 
4x4feet; also how thick should sash in oak and in pine 


be made to carry plates of this size? What does such 
plate glass weigh per square foot ? 

Ansver.—The thickness of plate glass is 14 inch, and, 
while it is not sold К the square foot, its weight per 


square foot is 4 poun The sash should be made from 
216 to 8 inches thick. 
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WHAT BUILDERS 


HE prospect for the coming year, among the builders of 
Boston, Mass., grows more promising as the opening of the 
season draws near. The amount of work already projected 

indicates that there will be plenty to do this year. There has 
been little or no disturbance among the labor unions during the 
past month, and there seems to be no prospect of any action that 
would be likely to retard work when the seasons opens. 


A petition has been presented to the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture for the reorganization of the building department of Bos- 
ton, signed by the joint standing committee on building laws of 
the Master Builders’ Association, Real Estate Exchange, Associ- 
ated Board of Trade and the Boston Society of Architects. The 
bill looks to the consolidation of the building departments into 
one ; the chief of the new department to receive a yearly salary 
of $1500, and to he appointed by the mayor for a term of five 
years. The bill also provides for three ass:stants, each in charge 
of a division to be appointed by the commissioner with the ap- 
proval of the mayor. whose salary is to be $3500 each per year. 
The bill also calls for a number of things in connection with 
building in Boston for private aud public structures, and to give 
the commissioner the power to stop the use of any building, 
when such use is dangerous to the community. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


At the annual meeting of the Builders’ Association Exchange 
of Buffalo the retiring President Henry Schaefer, called the 100 
odd members to order to listen to the reports of the officers and 
committees for the vear. шешу Almendinger reported 201 
members in the association. 14 lost by death and resignation and 
20 new ones gained. Treasurer Carter reported $7707 in the 
treasury. President Schaefer then relinquished the gavel after 
a short speech, thanking the members for the courtesies ex- 
tended him. 

President Lyth was duly installed and thanked the members 
for the honor, urging the members to work together as this is to 
be an important year owing to the meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Builders. He named the following committees : 

Rooms : F. T. Coppins, B. I. Crocker. Henry E. Boller. 

Admission : James S. Stygall. Jr., William M. Savage, Fred. 
A. Menge, R. E. Burger. C. B. Huck. F. T. Reister, George E. 
Frank, Carl Meyer and William Н. Pinch. 

Ata regular meeting of the Buffalo Association of Master 
House Painters and Decorators, held in their rooms at the Build- 
ers’ Exchange. February 4. the following otficers were unani- 
mously elected for the ensuing year : President. William Pinck ; 
vice-president, Edwin Bunny ; recording secretary, Lyman T. 
Coppins ; corresponding secretary, William Cherry ; treasurer, 
D. F. Rust. Measures: F. T. Coppins, D. J. Dona van. 
tees: Charles Amos, E. Vandercoy and V. Coll. 

On February 13 a strike was declared against the Ellicott 
Square Building, the largest structure ever undertaken in the 
city : and about 800 workmen, including carpenters, iron work- 
ers, plumbers, plasterers and all others under the jurisdiction of 
the беа Trades and Labor Council, quit work. The princi 
cause for the strike was the objection of the council to the action 
of the sub-contractor for the iron work. in regard to the class of 
workmen EDS on certain parts of the work. 

The trouble, however, was soon settled and the men returned 
to work on the 17th of the month. 

The present prospect for the season of 1896 is considered fairly 


satisfactory. 
Y Chicago, III. 


The prospect for the coming year in the building trades of 
Chicago, while more hopeful than it was a year ago, is still un- 
certain. There seems to be a general feeling that more work 
will be done 1n 1896 than in 1895, but many of the largest con- 
tractors are of the opinion that competition will be unusually 
keen and the net results to the builders will be relatively small. 

The Builders and Traders’ Exchange at its annual meeting 
elected the following officers and directors for the ensuing year : 

President, James Hogan ; first vice-president, Wm. M. Crilly; 
second  vice-president, Wm. Hoffman; treasurer, John 
Mountan; directors, Wm. H. Alsip. Andrew Corcoran. Geo. 
H. Fox, Wm. Gavin, Geo. Tapper ; inspector of election, Frank 
J. Johnson. 

Secretary Frank Conrick was ee by the Board of 
Directors. The exchange is in excellent condition, flnancially. 
and is окш for new rooms more centrally located than those 
now occupied. 

The union painters of сша are seeking action by the city 
authorities which shall insure the payment of not less than the 
union wage scale for all painting on public work. The United 
Labor Congress is seeking representation on the School Board; 
and with some show cf success. It is stated that the Carpentera 
and Builders’ Association and the Carpenters’ Executive Council 
have adopted an agreement for wages and working rules for the 
coming vear. The wages are fixed at 35 cents per hour. The 
most important provision of the agreement is as follows : 


Union carpenters affiliated with the Carpenters’ Executive 
Council shall work for no one who is not 4 member of the Carpen- 
ters and Builders’ Association or one having signed the agreement 
and paid into the treasury of the said association the sum of $15 per 
annum in advance (the city of Chicago. State of Illinois and United 
States Government excepted). And be it further agreed that the 
Carpenters and Builders Association shall issue a working card to 
its members and those who have complied with all the provisions of 
this agreement. and such card shall be recognized by all union car- 
penters affiliated with the Carpenters' Executive Council. 


The above section is modified by the following: ‘ This ar- 
ticle to be put into full force from time to time as agreed upon 
by the Joint Arbitration Committee." This clause is a safe- 
guard for the employees. Without it the employers could force 
the union, it is claimed, to build up their organization by declar- 


ing strikes. 
She new Building Trades Club is progressing favorably and 
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AHE DOING. 


will soon be occupying its own quarters at 118 Monroe street, 
where rooms are being fitted up for its use. The membership 


has already reached 100. 


Cincinnati. Ohio. 


Dissension is cropping out in the ranks of the building trades 
of Cincinnati, owing to the fact that there are in the city two 
organizations which aim to attain supremacy among the labor- 
ing classes. The contending factions are the Building Trades 
Council and the Amalgamated Council of Building Trades, both 
of which have the same object in view. 'The former organiza- 
tion holds the controlling influence by reason of having among 
its number delegates from the chief building trades. Recently, 
however, James Stout, secured a charter and organized the 
Amalgamated Council of Building Trades, and was later elected 
president of that body. The latter organization took in all 
classes of trades, and a struggle as to which body should dictate 
in event of trouble was the consequence. 

Trades affected have experienced much difficulty in adjusting 
their grievances, because one body would advise for and the 
other against any action decided upon. 

All the union bricklayers in the city quit work February 1. 
For many years the unions fixed the scale of wages, and up to 
the beginning of the present year it was 5614 cents an hour for a 
day of eight hours. The Boss Bricklayers’ Association resolved 
to pay only 45 cents an hour after January 1 last, and they вау 
they were forced to do this on account of competitors from other 
cities bringing cheaper men there. 

The bosses agreed to pay only 45 cents on all new work, but 
to finish all old jobs under the old scale of wages. When the 
last of the old work was completed none of the union men 
would go to work under the PAI scale of wages. There are 
about 65 bosses and each employs about ten men. The unions 
have forwarded their grievance to the National Committee, and 
they are waiting for a reply. They are merely holding off at 
present, and no strike can be ordered until the National Corn- 
mittee is heard from. ‘‘Up to January 1," said one of the 
bosses, the scale of wages in Cincinnati for bricklayers was 
higher than in any other city in the United States. 


Detroit. Mich. 


Present indications in Detroit point to а much more prosper- 
ous year in 1896 than in 1895. There is an unusual amount of 
work projected already and if carried into operation the open- 
ing of the season will be busy. It is feared, however, that the 
upward tendency of the prices of building material may prevent 
the erection of some of the buildings on the ground of excessive 
expense. A number of the workmen's unions are agitating the 
question of increased wages and shorter hours. 'The carpenters 
say that from now until next spring they are going to do some 
agitating. Since 1892 wages have been continually going down, 
во that to-day they are but little better than those paid com- 
mon laborers. The contractors readily admit that wages are 
too low, and say that if the carpenters will perfect their organi- 
zation they will be willing to meet with the journeymen to the 
end that both parties concerned may get better prices. 


Erle, Pa 


Reports from Erie are to the effect that building operations 
during the past year are about on a par with those existing in 
many of the other cities, the amount being large enough. but the 
work being done at so low a figure as to leave little or no profit. 
Ina то many cases the work was done at a figure so low that 
it did not cover the estimate and а number of jobs are being 
finished by the bondsmen. Builders in that locality are ofa 
hopeful disnosition. however, and are looking for something 
better in 1896. It is rather early as yet to say much. but it 
looks as though considerable building will be done as architects 
report tbat they are busy on plans for buildings of various kinds. 
One thing seems to be certain, and that is that responsible build- 
ers are not going to take work as low as they have for the past 
few years. 

Loulsville, Kv. 


There was a very large attendance of representatives of 
Louisville building interests at a meeting held February 6 in the 
Exchange Hall of fhe Board of Trade. The meeting was under 
the auspices of the Builders. Traders and Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, and was held in behalf of a movement to secure amend- 
ments to the constitution and lien statutes favoring builders. 
Henry Koehler presided, and Charles Piper acted as secretary. 
There were represented in the meeting over 250 firms. 

What the builders want especially is a law that will not leave 
sub-contractors in jeopardv. It is held now that there are cases 
where thev are responsible to the full extent for wages, &c., 
when the contractors from whom they assume contracts cannot 
be reached. An extension of the limitation for liens is also 
wanted. More than the 60-day limit now in force is asked. It 
was agreed that a committee should goto Frankfort to lay the 
matter before the Legislature and urge its action. It is held 
that the amendments sought are of general benefit all over the 
State, and are not merely & local ne Other States, like New 
York and New Jersey, have for some time had what is now 
sought by the builders. No opposition is anticipated. except, 
Dona pe from the trust companies, which are after a bill giving 
them a lien on everything where they loan money for building. 


New York City, N. Y. 


The agitation of the question relative to the hights to which 
modern office buildings shall be erected has been such that it has 
Jed to the introduction in the State Senate of a bill providing, 
that the hight of buildings in New York City shall not be greater 
than 15 times the square root of the width of the street. Where 
the street is over 100 feet in width the width of the street shall 
be taken at 100 feet in making the calculation. Where the build- 
ing is to be on a corner the streets of which are respectively 100 
feet and 00 feet wide, the buildings may be higher than the bill 
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first provides but the plans must beapproved by the Health 
Department, Superintendent of Buildings and а member of the 
Fine Arts Federation. The bill does not apply to plans already 
made and filed, but work under such plans shall be commenced 
within 00 days 

The Mechanics and Traders' Exchange on January ?8, elected 
the following officers for the ensuing year : 

President, John L. Hamilton; vice-president, Isaac E. Hoag- 
land ; treasurer, Edmond A. Vaughan ; secretary, Elliott Smith; 
trustees. John J. Tucker, John J. Donovan, Lewis Harding, 
Henry W. Redfield, John J. Roberts, Francis N. Howlan 
Thomas M. Mulry; examiners (department of buildings), Warren 
А. Conover, Edwin Dobbs; inspectors of election, Ronald Taylor, 
William B. Corney, Michael Larkin. 

On February 10 the Building Trades Club, which has become 
one of the most influential and beneficial instutions in the build- 
ing trades of the city, held its annual election in its rooms at 117 
East Twenty-third street, with the following result : 

President, Charles A. Cowen: vice-president, Henry A. 
Maurer; second vice-president, Henry M. Tostevin ; secretary 
апа treasurer, Stephen M. Wright: managers for three years, 
Edwin Outwater, Ronald Taylor, William T. Ritch, George J. 
Wis William К. Fertig; manager for one year, Frank M. 

eeks. 

The report of the Board of Management' showed the club to 
be in excellent condition ; both financially and numerically. 
The following resolution, which explains itself was adopted : 

Whereas, The Building Trades Club, having passed the crucial 
period of uncertainty as to the needs of its existence, is now thor- 
oughly established and occupying a conspicuous position as the 
most representative, influential. and progressive body allied to the 
great commercial interest represented by the contracting builders, 
and their kindred trades ; and while the full measure of its possible 
usefulness has not been realized, yet sufficient has been accomplished 
to show the good to come in the future from association along the 


lines which judiciuosly infuse the social element into business 
methods, an 


Whereas, The best 1 results can only be obtained when the 
organization feels itself to be domiciled within the walls of its own 
home, and that, too, in a prominent location, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the president be and hereby is requested to ap- 
point a committee of ten members, which shall be charged with the 

uty of carefully considering the subject of erecting a club house, 
in all its phases, particularly as to location, character and cost of 
building. including a site, as well as the ways and means for secur- 
ш the necessary funds. and it shall report at в special meeting 
called for such purpose, the best possible scheme for accomplishing 
the purposes desired. and be it further 

Resolved, That itis the sense of the club, that such club house 
shall be moderate in its proportions, but of such a distinct and sub- 
stantial Ae as to fully portrav the solid and dignitled char- 
actor of the building trades of ths city, as comprehended in the 
membership of this club. 

The following are the names of the committee appointed 
under the foregoing, to which, upon the vote of the members of 
the club, the president and secretary were added : 

Frank M. Weeks, Edwin Outwater, 
Augustus Meyers, Frank E. Conover, 
Henry A. Maurer, Altred Beinhauer, 
William К. Fertig, William W. Kenly, 
Thomas J. Byrne, Fred. Usher. 


The Builders League of the city of New York held their an- 
nual dinner on Friday evening, February 21, at the club rooms, 
24 East 125th street. Judson Lawson presided and the affair was 
an enoyable one in every way. 


Omaha, Neb. 


Omaha builders are looking forward to а better season in 
1896 than those of the past few years. It is believed that the 
depression which has prevailed во long has reached the turning 
point and that business will begin to pick up from now оп. At 
present there is but little building under way. There is, how- 
ever, considerable new work in sight which it is expected will be 
begun at the opening of the building season. 

The State Board of Transportation has decided to order the 
Omaha Bridge & Terminal Company to proceed and build the 
new Union epot, which will cost some $2,000,000. The depot 
will be situated at Tenth and Farnam streets, and will be a hand- 
some structure when completed. ‘This. together with other im- 
provements, notably the addition to the post office, for which & 
new appropriation of 3800,000 has been made. making the total 
сон $2,000,000, will insure, at least, а fair beginning for 

rear. 

he amount of money invested in building in 1894 as repre- 
sented by 757 permits, was £611,800. In 1805 the amount was 
$504,187, under 653 permits: a decrease for the past year of 
$47,613. The Builders and Traders’ Exchange is reported as 
having held its own through the adverse conditions of the past 
few years, and at the last regular meeting several applications 
for membership were acted upon. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

The members of the Master Builders’ Exchange of Philadel- 
phia have given recently an additional proof of their interest in 
the welfare of the city and the standing of their organization 
among the business bodies of the city. The urgent need of im- 
provements in the waterway between the city and the sea has 

ong been felt, and by its recent action in pressing the question 
_ upon Congress by appearing before the committeo having the 
matter in charge, the exchange has rendered most valuable serv- 
ice. A special committee was appointed to visit Wushington, 
and after exhaustive preliminary work а special train was 
chartered and the committee accompanied by а large delegation 
‚ of members appeared before the Committee of the House, to 
urge the plan of improvement advocated. 
The report of the Board of Directors of the exchange, which 
was presented at the annua] meeting, states that tne various de- 
rtments are in good firancial condition. All the offices in the 
uilding, with the exception of two, are occupied at the present 
time. he Exhibition partment. being in the nature of an 
advertising medium, has been considerably affected by the gen- 
eral depression in business. but steps are being taken to bring 
the department up to its former efficiency, as the pubtic interest 
still continues, as shown “by: the large ‘attendante of visitors. 
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The trade schools have been transferred to a separate organiza- 
tion, duly chartered, and are now being supported by a State 
appropriation. The total membership is 250. 

At the annual election the following officers were chosen for 
the ensuing year: William B. Irvine, president; Charles G. 
Wetter, first vice-president ; Charles H. Reeves, second vice- 
president ; John Atkinson, third vice-president ; William Hark- 
ness, secretary and Charles Н. Reeves, treasurer. George Wat- 
son, Stacy Reeves and John S. Stevens were elected trustees. 

The Board of Directors have elected D. A. Woelpper super- 
intendent of the Exhibition Department. 

A stock company, with a capital of $20,000, it is reported, is. 
shortly to be formed by a number of contractors who гате build. 
ings and clear out cellars. The object of the company is to secure 
a legitimate profit on the old iron which becomes the property 
of these firms in the course of the work. 

The 106th annual meeting of the Bricklayers’ Company of 
Philadelphia was held recently at the Builders' Exchange, when 
the following officers were elected for the ensuing year : Presi- 
dent, Joseph B. Hancock; vice-presidents, John Atkinson, 
Michael Magee ; secretary, W. J. Gillingham. Measuring Com- 
mittee : Henry Einwechter, George W. Payne, John C. Atkin- 
son, Charles P. Hart, William Smyth. The meeting was fol- 
lowed by the annual banquet, at which about 200 members par- 
ticipated and spent an evening of rare enjoyment,in which son, 

8 ‘hes and stories were given by different members. John B. 

ancock presided, and was ably assisted by R. C. Ballinger, F. 
M. Harris, Murrell Dobbins, John Atkinson and other members. 
There was a full representation of the Board of Building Inspect- 
ors, of which Secretary Gillingham is an honored member. 

The Master Painters and ‘orators’ Association has elected 
the following officers for the ensuing year: President, F. A. 
Ballinger ; vice-president, S. W. Rudolph ; secretary, Francis F. 
Black ; financial secretary, Charles H. Fowler ; treasurer, Joseph 
B. Scattergood. The directors elected were: Alfred Shur, 
Charles Able and Frank A. Nicholls. Auditors: John Maxwell, 
J. H. Clifton and Julius Mountney. 

The Operative Builders’ Association has elected the follow- 
ing officers for the ensuing year: President, William T. B. 
Roberts ; vice-presidents, Edward J. Darby, William C. Carman 
and James E. Dingee. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Early in February steps were taken by the housesmiths 
and bridge builders of the country to form a national associa- 
tion, the preliminary meeting being held in Moorehead Hall, 
Pittsburgh. The leading cities of the country were represented 
by delegates and at the opening session President M. M. Gar- 
land of the Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers 
addressed the delegates on the benefits of organization and 
gave some helpful suggestions. David McKelvey, president of 
the Bridge and Structural Iron Workers’ Union of Chicago, pre- 
sided over the convention and P. J. Dalton of the Chicago union 
was secretary. At the first session only preliminary work was ас» 
complished, but on the second day the organization was completed 
and by-laws and constitution adopted. The question of wages 
was discussed at considerable length, and asit was found that 
wages differed in each city it was proposed to establish a uni- 
form rate for the United States. It was decided to place the 
matter in the hands of the Executive Board and from its find- 
ings the minimum rate will be established, after which the 
unions of each city will make their own scales of wages based 
upon the minimum rate stated by the Executive Board. It was 
decided to inake Chicago the national headquarters and to hold 
the next convention in Buffalo in February, 1897. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


At the annual meeting of the Rochester Builders’ Exchange 
the following directors were elected for 1896: Henry Watjen, 
John Luther, Wilham Carson, Joseph Barr, Charles Vogel, F. 
P. Stallman, J. J. L. Friederich, J. B. Pike, J. A. Smith, Frank 
Miles, H. H. Edgerton, J. H. Grant, F. L. Heughes, F. C. Seitz, 
J. C. Barry. 

The directors elected the following officers : President, John 
Luther: first vice-president, John J. L. Friederich ; second 
vice president, Fred. P. Stallman ; secretary, J. Herbert Grant ; 
treasurer, William Carson ; superintendent, H. Fred. Parrish. 

The unions composing the Building Trades Council are agi- 
tating the advisability of refusing to work with non-union men 
after March 1. Itisstated that such & position by the unions 
would be supported by the American Federation of Labor. 


St. Louls. Mo. 


A large and enthusiastic annual meeting of the Builders' Ex- 
change was held recently. The report of Secretary Walsh 
showed the exchange to be in a prosperous condition, having 210 
members and #3600 balance in the treasury. The members say 
that if the prosperity in the building industry for the year 1895 
is any criterion, the year 1896 will be a banner one. The annual 
election of officers of the exchange resulted as follows: P. J. 
Moynihan, president; Thomas F. Fitzpatrick, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent. Thomas J. Ward, William J Baker, P. Mulcahy, Stephen 
O'Connor, Philip C. Ring, Thomas F. Hayden, directors. 

The following officers have been appointed by the Board of 
Directors, for the ensuing year: Richard Walsh, secretary ; 
Thomas Mockler, treasurer; Edward Powers, doorkeeper. 
Thomas J. Kelly, Philip C. Ring and Stephen O'Connor were 
appointed Committee on Membership. P. Mulcahy, Joseph L. 
Guedry and Henry Fairback were appointed delegates to the 


. National Board of Trade. 


For some little time past a movement has been on foot to 
form an organzation, with the result that 100 of the most re- 
sponsible building contractors of the city have joined hands 
under the name of the Master Builders! Association of St. Louis, 
with a capital stock of 310,000, for the furtherance of the inter- 
ests of the general contractors. Membership in the association 
is limited to 100 members at 5100 a share. The initiation fee has 
been fixed at #35, and annual dues at 85. Any master builder 


. desiring to join the association after the 100 mark is reach 


may be admitted as a non- incorporate member. Sub-contrac 
may be admitted as associate members, vut none ou téide of the 
corporation will be allowed a voice in the proceedings. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING FOR MECHANICS.’ 


By I. P. 


HE difference in the appearance of objects placed in 
various perspective positions is shown in Fig. 52, by 
contrasting the perspective view of the post B, which 

is to the left of P L V and which extends above the H L, 
with the perspective view of the post A, which is to the 
right of the P L V and which has its top below the H L. 
In this diagram there are two measuring points, the reason 
for which is that one perpective is to the left of the P L V 
and the other to the right, which requires that each view 
shall have its own measuring point, as shown. These two 
posts are so placed that all retreating lines are parallel to 
the P L V, therefore bnt one vanishing point is required 
for both. When objects are placed in this position they 
are said to be in parallel perspective. The post B extends 
above H L, which is the level of the eye, consequently we 
cannot 8ee the plane which represents the top of it. АП 
that can bo seen of B in its position from the station point 
are the two sides, as shown. The post А is much shorter 
than B, and its top falls below the H L; therefore we are 
able to se» two sides and the plane which represents its 
top. By going further and supposing A to be а transparent 
figure, and representing by dotted lines those which we 
could not see in an opaque object, we are able to correctly 


SP 


Fig 5?.—Diagram Showing Difference in Appearance of Objects 
Placed in Varying Positions. 
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center of vision and requires one at the right and left of 
the center of vision to enable the draftsman to correctly 
represent the retreating lines. The latter still remain 
horizontal, consequently theic vanishing points will be 
found in the horizontal line, their positions depending upon 
the amount the object is turned from the ground line. 
When an object is turned at an angle from the S P it is 
said to be in angular perspective. Referring now to Fig. 
54, let it be required to draw а figure, for example, 2 feet 
square and 8 feet high in angular perspective, turning the 
figure at an angle of 45 degrees with the station point. 
First draw the Н Land the P L У, as in the preceding 
diagrams. Determine the S P, and with it as a radius 
describe the semicircle, as shown. Measure off on the 
semicircle the degree representing the angle at which it is 
desired to have the lines retreat. Now, as previously 
shown, a line drawn from the S P at an angle of 90 degrees 
finds at its intersection with the H L a vanishing point for 


GROUND LINE 


SP 


Fig 53.—Showing Different Positions of Perspective, and 
that only one Measuring Point is Required for Objects 
Drawn in Similar Positions. 


Architectural Drawing for Mechanics —Archilectural Perspective.—Scale, 3-16 Inch to the Foot. 


outline every plane in the figure—the four sides, top and 
bottom, as shown. The principles and methods of draw- 
ing Fig. 52 are essentially the same as those of the previous 
diagram and need no further explanation. 

For the purpose of showing the same objects in a differ- 
ent position of perspective, and so that but one measuring 
point will be required, another diagram is given represent- 
ing both posts to the right of the P L V. a3 shown in Fig. 
53. The explanation of the two preceding diagrams will 
enable the learner to readily comprehend the ideas pre- 
sented in Fig. 58, as the principles are the same as already 
delineated. We will now leave these diagrams to the 
practice of the student, recommending that they be made 
larger than here given, and tbat the object to be placed 
in perspective be disposed in different positions until the 
principles involved are thoroughly understood. 

We have thus far only considered objects in such posi- 
tions that the retreating lines were parallel with the P L 
V, which is on an angle of 90 degrees, and therefore made 
the center of vision—the vanishing point for all retreating 
lines. If an object is turned either to the right or left, as 
indicated in Fig. 54, then the retreating lines are not par- 
allel to the P L V, and the center of vision is no longer 
the vanishing point. When an object is placed at an angle 
to: the P L V it removes the vanishing point from the 

* Copyrighted, 1894, by I. P. Hicks. 
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itself and all lines parallel to it; so a line drawn from the 
S P at any angle in intersecting the H L finds & vanishing 
point for alllines running in that direction. Hence the 
lines directed from S P at an angle of 45 degrees in inter- 
secting the H L determine the vanishing points, as shown. 
It will also be observed that lines drawn from the S P at 
an angle of 45 degrees strike the measuring points. This 
may be proven by taking C V as a center and SP asa 
radius and striking the circle, as shown in this and the 
preceding diagrams. If the object to be drawn is turned 
at any other angle than 45 degrees, then the vanishing 
points and measuring points no longer occupy the same 
positions, but this point will be explained in the next 
illustration of perspective. To complete Fig. 54, draw 
the ground line at some convenient distance from C V, as 
shown, letting А represent the geometrical size of the bot- 
tom of the figure and also the angle at which it is turned 
from the ground line and station point. To place the 
entire figure in perspective, draw from the ground line at 
some convenient distance from the P L V the first perpen- 
dicular line which remains unchanged by perspective, as 
shown by B' C. Next draw the retreating ground lines 
from B' to the vanishing points, then the retreating lines 
of the top from C' to the vanishing points, all.as shown. 
Next set off on. the ground line the geometric scale from 
B' in order to determine the foreshortening of the retreat- 
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ing sides. The scale taken is the actual scale measurement 
of one of the sides of the square A, and it is laid off on the 
ground line from B' in both directions because there are 
two retreating sides. From the end of these scales draw 
the remaining two retreating ground lines to the vanish- 
ing points, and the points of crossing the first retreating 
ground lines will be the points from which to raise the 
perpendicular lines, which will determine the perspective 
width of the figure. The remaining top retreating lines 
complete the figure and will be easily understood from the 
diagram. The learner should observe the reduction that 
takes place in the size of objects when placed in perspective 
positions, and that the perspective view changes as the 
object is moved either to theright or left of the P L V. 
An object may also be drawn partly in the P L V, as will 
be shown in the next diagram. 
(To be continued.) 


— MÀ — — — 


Rapid Structural Work. 


A notable example of rapid erection of structural iron 
and steel work, indicative of the great progress made 
within the past two or three years in the erection of 
skeleton fire proof build 
ings, was afforded on Feb. 
ruary 5 in the completion 
of the setting of the frame 
work of the large Siegel- 
Cooper building, Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth streets and 
Sixth avenue, New York 
City. The foundations for 
the building were delivered 
to the iron contractors on 
November 1, complete. 
During November the 
owners offered the contract- 
ors a bonus in consideration 
of their anticipating the 
contract time requirements 
for the erection of the frame 
work, including the roof 
tier complete. Notwith- 
standing the strike on the 
building, from November 
18 until December 18, the 
contractors were enabled to 
complete the setting of the last beain, column, bolts and 
tie rods on the roof tier on Wednesday afternoon, Janu- 
ary 28, the time in which they were to complete this work 
in order to win the bonus being February 1. 

Excepting a portion of the columns and beams in the 
first tier, which were put up by hand owing tothe previous 
incompleteness of the foundations, the work has been 
entirely erected by machinery, the actual working time 
being exactly nine weeks since the foundations were fin- 
ally completed, deducting the strike period. In this time 
seven complete tiers of work, amounting to between 7000 
and 8000 tons of material, hava been erected. As illus- 
trating the close attention even in Chicago to the prog- 
ress of this work it may be mentioned that a telegram 
of congratulation was received from that city within one 
hour after the last beam was in position. 


— — — — — 
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to the Foot. 


The second annual exhibition of the work of the 
Brooklyn Manual] Training High School was held the 
third week in January at the school building, Court 
and Livingstone streets, Brooklyn, N. Y., and was largely 
attended. The school occupies four floors and the base- 
ment of a roomy building. and in the past season 200 
boys were given instruction therein in various handicrafts. 
The exhibits of their work included mechanical drawings 
and designs, inlaid work in wood, wood carving and turn- 
ing, sheet metal work, repoussé work, Venetian iron work, 
cabinet making, electric wiring and machine shop prac- 
tice. These crafts are taught in the school in addition to 
the usual high school studies. The entire course is three 
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years, and the present exhibition marks the close of one 
term's work. Prof. Charles D. Larkins is the principal 
of the Manual Training High School, and is assisted in his 
duties by an efficient corps of ten instructors. 


— —— 


Gum Flooring. 


There never was a time in which a hard,smooth,durable 
flooring was so much in demand as in recent years. A 
competition has sprung up between the different hard 
woods adapted to flooring. Yellow pine. though not 
deemed in the category of hard woods, is sufficiently hard 
to make substantial flooring, and when quarter sawed can- 
not be beaten for durability. Rock or sugar maple has 
come to the front as an admirable flooring material, and 
for smoothness and solidity it is thought by many to exceed 
anything in use. Oak is largely used for fine floors, espe- 
cially those which are to be covered with rugs instead of 
carpets. Pacific coast fir is to become an important com- 
petitor of the other woods in the flooring line. There is 
another wood that is making little stir, and is not obtru- 
sive, neither are its praises much sounded abroad. We 
mention gum with confidence, but fully aware that some 
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Architectural Drawing for Mechanics — Fig. 94.— Diagram Showing Vanishing and Measuring 
Points when the Object is Turned at an Angle of 45° with the Station Point.—Scale, 3-16 Inch 


will sneer at the name. Yet gum flooring is making head- 
way, and a larger quantity of it is being manufactured 
and going into use than many аге aware. Gum, or hazel 
as it is called in some portions of Missouri and Arkansas, 
is a wood eminently adapted to a smooth. solid and dur- 
able flooring. The genuine red gum of the lower Missis- 
sippi bottoms runs well to heart wood, and is less liable to 
warp than the white gum which abounds further north. 
When sawed into narrow strips, rightly piled and dried, 
it is handled without much trouble from warping. There 
is apparently no reason in the world why gum should not be 
extensively utilized for flooring, says a recent issue of the 
Northwestern Lumberman. It presents a rich color tone, 
and is susceptible of high polish, if that is desired. It can 
be used plain or quarter sawed. Mr. Prentiss prefers the 
plain sawed strips for flooring The whole log can be con- 
verted into flooriug, as it runs largely clear of knots or 
other defects. When plain sawed, both heart and вар can 
be used for flooring. In price it can compete with any 
wood extant. l 


A house has been taken by the Young Men's Christian 
Association of Bridgeport, Conn., adjoining their building 
and has been fitted up for teaching trades to young men. 
Carpentry, plumbing and blacksmitbing shops have been 
fitted up and & chemical laboratory has been equipped, 
thelatter for the demonstration of such problems as are 
of importance to the skilled artisan. Classes in photog- 
raphy, mechanical drawing and several useful arts have 
been formed in the association for the benefit of those 
who desire to study at night. 
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SCAFFOLD KNOTS AND HITCHES. 


HE use of pole and other forms of scaffolding which 
T require the employment of rope as a means of fasten- 
ing calls for a knowledge on the part of the builder 

of the more common, at least, of the knots and hitches 
used in connection with such work. It is essential that 
he possess more than a general idea of the way in which 
the knots are made, for the reason that a mistake in tying 
the rope may lead to the collapse of the scaffold and result 
in serious injury to the men who may be upon it. As 
being of interest to the builder we present herewith a 
number of illustrations of knots and hitches commonly em- 
ployed in connection with scaffold work. Referring to the 


but is of comparatively easy formation, as may be seen 
from the following description: In the first place form a 
bight with strand 1; pass strand 2 around the end of it 
and strand 8 around the end of 2, ending by passing it 
through the bight of 1, as shown. When the ends are 
hauled taut the appearance is as shown in Fig. 26. The 
end of strand 1 is now laid over the center of the knot, 
strand 2 is laid over 1 and 8 over 2, when the end of 8 is 
passed through the bight of 1, as shown in Fig. 27. Haul- 
ing all the strands taut gives the appearance indicated in 
Fig. 28 of the illustrations. An article on this same sub- 


ject was published in the issue of Carpentry and Building 
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Fig. 5.—First Step in Making a Bowline. 


Fig. 10.—Sheet Bend with a Toggle. 


Scaffold Knots and Hitches, 


cuts, Fig. 1 represents what is known as a simple or over- 
hand knot, Fig. 2 a figure eight knot, Fig. 3 a double knot, 
Fig. 4 a boat knot, Figs. 5, 6 and 7 a bowline, Fig. 5 indi- 
cating the first step, Fig. 6 the second step, and Fig. 7 the 
completed knot. The bowline is probably one of the most 
useful knots, for it will not slip, and after being strained 
is easily untied. In Fig. 8 is shown a square or reef knot, 
which must not be mistaken for what is known as the 
granny knot that slips undera strain. Fig. 9 represents 
а sheet bend or weavers’ knot, while in Fig. 10 is the same 
kind of knot with а toggle. Fig. 11 shows what is known 
as a carrick bend, and Figs. 12 and 13 a stevedore knot. 
The latter is very useful when the rope passes through an 
eye and is held by the knot, for it will not slip and is easily 
unfastened after being subjected to strain. In Fig. 14 is 
a slip knot, Fig. 15 a Flemish loop, Fig. 16 a chain knot 
with toggle, Fig. 17 a half hitch, Fig. 18 a timber hitch, 
Fig. 19 a clove hitch, Fig. 20 a roll hitch, Fig. 21 a timber 
hitch and half hitch, Fig. 22 what is known as a Black- 
wall hitch, Fig. 28 & fisherman's bend, Fig. 24 & round 
turn апа half hitch, and Figs. 25, 26, 27 and 28 a wall 
knot. The latter has a rather complicated appearance, 
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for Jure, 1890, and may be interesting in this connec- 


tion. 
— — —— — — 


Slate for Roofing. 


In an interesting article discussing the various forms of 
roof coverings employed since the early history of the 
world, G. B. Benford gives in a late issue of Stone some 
remarks on slate which are worthy of repetition in this 
connection. Among other things he refers to the color of 
a slate roof and presents remarks which may be of some 
use to those who have not heretofore taken that into con- 
sideration when painting their house. When one has a 
great body of a decided color on a roof, as green, purple, 
or red is, they should carefully select some shade that will 
harmonize generally with their roof. That is the reason 
that some green slatelooks brighter. some purple richer 
and some red more lively, because either knowingly or un- 


. knowingly there has been a judicious harmony carried out 


by a correct juxtaposition of color. On the other hand, а 
man may paint his house with precisely the same colors 
as his neighbor, but there is a something about it that he 
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does not understand; it does not look so well as neighbor 
Brown's. . Let him look at his roof. Five times out of six 
the roof kills the job. Not because anything is amiss in 
the roof itself, but because of the want of a little artistic 
taste in color harmony. Neighbor Brown’s house was the 
right color to match the slate. I have just called atten- 
tion to this because it is one of the peculiarities I have 
noticed. 

A slate roof lends itself very easily to decoration. I 
have seen mosaic borders and bands of parti-colored slate 
which were artistic and striking as a method of advertising. 
No large firm who have an extensive run of slate roofs 
should fail to put in their name and trade in lighter col- 
ored slates than the body of the roof. It stands as long as 
the roof. because it is a part of it. No iron or wooden 
signs to blow down, no paint to wash off, an imperishable 


Fig. 17.—Half Hitch. 
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Fig. 18. - Timber 
Hitch. 


Fig. 19.—Clove Hitch. 


Fig. 22.—Blackwall 


Hitch. Bend. 


Scaffold Knots and Hitches. 


signboard. Hence to sum up, а slate roof combines the 
greatest strength with the greatest endurance; slate if 
good and put on well lasts longer than the proverbial life- 
time. The writer knows of a roof that was slated about 
the year 1680 in one of the royal dockyards of England. 
About 25 years ago it was found necessary to pull down 
the building and build a larger one. The greater portion 
of these slates were placed on the new building. 1% was 
also remarked at the time that very little repairs had been 
done on the roof during the nearly 200 years it had stood. 
In any of the old churchyards can be found gravestones, 
anywhere from 1 to 1400 years old, made of slate, and 
some of the letters seem to keep as fine an edge as when 
first cut. Then, summing up still further, slate is fire 
proof and vegetable matter does not easily attach itself, 
and hence all water running off it is, as far as the slate is 
concerned, chemically clean, is free from offensive smell 
of decayed wood or moss, as is the case with wooden roofs 
when old. It requires no paint to keep it water proof as 


Fig. 21.—Timber Hitch and Half Hitch. 


Fig. 23.—Fisherman’s Fig.24.—Round Turn Fig. 27.—Beginning of 
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does iron, tin or felt. In truth, it isa roof that protects 
without a constant and continual outlay of money to keep 
it so that it will protect. 


— 


Church Built by One Man. 


There was lately dedicated at Hepburnville, Pa., as 
unique a Presbyterian church as exists anywhere in 
Pennsylvania. It is a beautiful stone structure, 60 x 38 
feet, with a square tower 60 feet high, and the walls 
were not only laid by one man, but he also hewed out the 
stones from great bowlders on Brobst Mountain. He 
labored more than six years, never drawing pay for his 
work, and when he died, recently, he bequeathed his un- 
paid wages to the church. This man was George Taylor. 
In the church he reared is a pretty memorial window 
erected by а grateful congregation composed mainly of 
well-to-do farmers and their families. About a year ago, 
when he had just about finished the tower and his long 
labor seemed about to end, Mr. Taylor grew ill and died 
from cancer at the age of nearly 70. When he died, a 
will was found, in which the story of his devotion to the 


Fig. 25.—Commence- 
ment of Wall Knot. 


Fig. 26 —Wall Knot 
Completed. 


Fig. 28.—Completion 
of Crown in Wall 
Knot. 


and Half Hitch. Crown in а Wall 


Knot. 


church was made complete. All his wages, amounting 
to many hundred dollars, were bequeathed to the congre- 
gation. There remained a small debt, which was prac- 
tically wiped out by those gathered in the pretty house of 
worship to see it dedicated. 

—— — — 

As a result of its investigations the Committee on 
Standards appointed by the American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers, at its second annual meeting, 
held in New York in January recommends: 1. That 
for all buildings, such as schools and asylums, occu- 
pied almost entirely by children and youths under 15 
years of age, the minimum amount of air for ventilation 
should be 1800 cubic feet per hour per person ; 2, that for 
all buildings occupied by persons over 15 years of age the 
minimum of air for ventilation shall be 2000 cubic feet 
per hour per person ; 3, that for buildings lighted in part 
or wholly by gas, the minimum amount of air supplied 
for each gas light shall be 3000 cubic feet per hour. 
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Stacy Кееу+ев................................ Philadelphia. 
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George J. Өтапї............................ St. Paul. 
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George H. Спаїйїпщм.......................... Worcester. 
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Missionary Work. 


During the past month a missionary visit on behalf of 
the National Association of Builders was made by the 
secretary’s assistant to exchanges in Toledo, Columbus 
and Springfield, Ohio, for the purpose of urging co-oper- 
ation in the formation of а State association and affiliation 
with the national body. The question of a State associa- 
tion of builders for Ohio met with unanimous approval as 
offering much benefit in itself and as a means for re- 
awakening activity in thelocal exchanges. In each of the 
cities mentioned the exchanges are undergoing the most 
discouraging period of their existence—that which results 
from the waning of the general enthusiasm existing at the 
time of organization. The effect of tne complaints of 
those members who expected the exchange to accomplish 
all desired ends without any particular effort on their part 
is depressing, and the disinclination of such members to 
assist action prevents those who are willing to give time 
and energy to the work, from accomplishing more than 
they do. | 

The Builders' Exchange of Toledo is in excellent finan- 
cial condition and has a membership in good standing of 
about 90. Its headquarters in the Blade Building are 
light and desirable, though not exactly in the location 
desired by some of the members. The attempt to estub- 
lish the custom of meeting during a 'Change hour has not 
been successful, although many of the members make a 

int of visiting the exchange at some time during the 
day The present outlook for the exchange is much more 
favorable than it has been for some time, the members 
being ready to take up the State Association as soon ааа 
uniting of other similar organizations in the State can be 
reasonably assured. А determined effort in behalf of 
ter efficiency of the exchange is promised, owing to a 
esire on the part of the mill men and carpenter contrac- 
tors to do away with some of the onerous conditions that 
govern their relations with the architects and with each 
other. A present indication of a prosperous year for 
builders is considered favorable to the renewal of a syste- 
matic effort to bind the builders together for the general 
good through the exchange. 

The secretary’s assistant was cordially received, and 
addressed the members present at the regular meeting of 
February 12 on the benefits of organization and of becom- 
ing identified with the State and National associations. 
The presentation of the subject by a stranger seemed to 
create a newer interest in the question, which had already 
been presented to the exchange, and it was hoped by those 
present that the talk may bear fruit. A misunder- 
standing seemed to exist in the minds of some of the 
members in regard to the disposition of the funds of the 
National Association, it being thought that part of the per 
capita. tax was used to pay for the entertainment of the 
delegates to the annual conventions. Objection was made 
- to the amount of the per capita tax under the impression 
tbat this use was made of the contributions of the filial 

ies. The explanation that none of the association 
funds were used for any such purpose, but that all enter- 
tainment of delegates was the contribution of the exchange 
in the city in which the convention is held, apparently did 
much toward removing the objection to the amount of the 
assessment. i 
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The exchanges in Columbus and Springfield are both 
suffering from the reaction of a wrong conception of the 
nature of the work of such a body, that prevailed at the 
time of their organization. The former exchange is in 
good condition to go forward. however, having an “old 
guard that realizes the need of unremitting individual 
effort to bring the institution to a position where it can 
demonstrate by practical example the nature of benefit it 
should confer. Considerable interest in the National and 
State associations was shown, and the experience of other 
exchanges that have successfully survived a similar period 
in their experience was listened to with interest. 

The exchange in Springtield seems to be in favor of a 
State Association, baving already taken steps to ascertain 
the attitude of other exchanges throughout the State in 
regard to such an organization. The exchange is small 
and beset with some unfavorable local conditions which 
the ''faithful"' are striving to overcome The main ob- 
stacle to success in these exchanges is the difficulty the 
members experience in accepting the exchange as a piece 
of business machinery and using it as such. The possi- 
bilities of specific, practical usefulness, day by day, seems 
to be limited to expression in theory, few being willing to 
put the theory to a test. 
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Chicago Building Trades Club. 


The new Building Trades Club of Chicago is steadily 
gaining in membership, as its objects and purposes become 
more widely known. The attempt to draw the builders 
together upon primarily social lines is a new one in Chi- 
cago, and it is satisfactory to note that the attempt gives 
every prospect of permanence and success. The club is 
largely composed of members of the Builders and Traders' 
Exchange, and is therefore peculiarly well qualified to 
become a conserving influence in the protection and ad. 
vancement of the best interests of the exchange and of the 
building interests of the city generally. One of the ulti- 
mate objects of the club is a building in which the 
exchange shall also have a home, thus combining the 
business and social sides of the builder's life under one 
roof. Convenient and desirable rooms are being fitted up 
for the club as rapidly as possible at 118 and 120 Monroe 
street, and it is hoped that they will be ready for occu- 
pancy by the middle of March. Facilities for all the 
enjoyments of club life are being provided, and the rooms 
promise to be very cozy and inviting. A housewarming 
is planned to occur as soon as the rooins are ready. and all 
are looking forward to a most enjoyable time. 


—— at 
Effects of Ill-Advised Enthuslasm. 


One of the most difficult features to deal with in the 
development of an organization is the after effect of ill- 
advised enthusiasm. Many organizations have experienced 
the cold wave of depression that follows the cooling of the 
first enthusiasm of those members who looked for radical 
and beneficial changes from the mere establishment and 
existence of the organization, and without any effort on 
their part. When organization is first proposed the dis- 
tinct object is the correction of unfair and damaging cus- 
toms that, through years of neglect. have become too 
intolerable for endurance. All are unanimous in desiring 
reform, and are conscious of the effectiveness of working 
together. They recognize the strength of organization 
over disorganization and discord, and all are eager to join 
their fellows in working for the common good; but, gen- 
erally speaking. after the first month or two nobody 
works. The enthusiasm created by the desire to do away 
with conditions which make the transaction of business 
difficult and disagreeable, results in the belief, by those 
who do not think deeply on the subject, that all that is 
needful to correct existing evils is to organize, and the or- 
ganization will do the rest without further help from them. 
Many men fail to realize that the success of an organi- 
zation depends upon the efficiency of all the parts. Being 
made up of individuals, it is necessary to success that 
each individual do his part; otherwise those who strive for 
success by doing their share are compelled to do, in addi- 
tion, the share of work that belongs to others, and to carry 
along as dead wood the members who seek the benefit, but 
who will not work to obtain it. The only reason an 
organization founded on true principles and having 
worthy objects fails of success is because of the failure of 
the members as individual parts to do their duty. | 

Many builders' exchanges throughout the country have 
fallen into a state of inocuous desuetude within six months 
of their formation, because of the impatience of the mem- 
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bers for results without effort on their part. These 
exchanges have been established with great enthusiasm 
under the impression that their simple establishment 
would frighten the evil customs complained of out of exist- 
ence. As soon ав it has beccme apparent tbat the evils 
still exist the members conclude that the exchange is of 
little value, and the enthusiasm wanes until the work, if 
any is done, falls upon the few who realized in the begin- 
ning that persistent and intelligent work is the only thing 
that will show results. When the enthusiasm begins to 
wane the unthinking begin to condemn the exchange for 
not accomplishing the objects desired, totally ignoring 
the fact that they themselves are solely to be blamed for 
the failure. Those who complain of the inefficiency and 
failure of an exchange are in reality complaining of their 
own inefficiency and failure to do their part in creating 
success. Lack of success is in no wise a sure indication 
that an exchange may not be a necessity in the com 
munity, or that it may not be founded on wise and proved 
lines; it is much more likely to be the result of the fail- 
ure of the members as individuals to make it а success. 
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Form of Acceptance of Sub- Bids. 


The subjoined notice from a principal contractor to the 
sub-contractor, whose bid has been used in making up the 
estimate of the total cost of proposed work. is in use by one 
of the members of the Master Builders’ Association of 
Boston. The notice serves the dual purpose of being an 
acceptance of the sub- bid and of making that acceptance 
and the stipulation regarding extras and deductions a 
matter of record. 

It would be well if all principal contractors used this 
EE C similar form in dealing with the acceptance of 
sub-bids. 
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in making up my estimate. Any work done by you that you consider 
as extra, or for which you intend to charge in excess of the above 
amount or any deductions which lessen the same, you must have my 
order for before starting it, and price agreed upon. 

Yours truly, 
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New Publications. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING BUILDINGS. By Rolla C. Carpenter, 
M.S., C.E. M.M.E. Professor Experimental Engineering 
Cornell University. Size, 94 x 6 inches; 411 pages. ublished 
by John Wiley & Sons. Price $3.00. 


As indicated in its supplementary title, this new work 
isan elementary treatise. It professes to be the first of 
its kind relating to the general principles and methods of 
construction in vogue since the publication of the early 
works of Tredgold. Hood and Péclet. The endeavor of the 
author, as related in the preface, has been to present: 
1. A statement of the general principles and laws of pure 
science which apply: 2, a collection of important tests 

which give data and figures showing the relation of theo- 
retical principles to practical construction; 3. a descri 
tion of the various practical methods which are in use in 
heating and ventilating buildings: 4, a description of the 
methods of designing various systems of heating and 
ventilating; 5, a collection of topics which will be useful 
in the practical application of the principles stated. 

This definite outline appears to have been conscien- 
tiously adhered to. The opening chapters are devoted to 
а consideration of the nature and properties of heat and 
various instruments of measurement. to the properties of 
the atmosphere and the fundamental principles of ventila- 
tion. The subject matter is clear, of sufficient extent to 
serve the purposes of the supposed reader and encumbered 
to only a slight degree with formule. The amount of 
heat required for warming and the heat given off from 
radiating surfaces receive careful consideration, the re- 
marks upon the latter subject being sensibly reinforced 
bv numerous resultsof tests. The purely practical portion 
of the work is comprised in cbapters relating to pipe and 
fittiogs, radiators. steam boilers, hot water heaters, boiler 
settings and appliances, concluding with а few remarks 
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upon the care of boilers. Toa great extent much of this 
descriptive inatter is of a nature perfectly familiar to the 
average stean fitter. and yet it cannot be denied that for 
the anke of completeness it should be incorporated. More 
vital interest centers, however, in the chapters on systems 
of piping and the design of steam and hot water systems. 
Under the Intter heading has been gathered much data of 
interest. There are presented in tabular form numerous 
tbumb rules for the proportioning of radiating surface to 
meet given requirements, from which are deduced simple 
rules which seem best to fulfill the conditions. The sizes 
of supply and return pipes are likewise carefully treated. 
Heating by exhaust steam receives its show of attention, 
as does the use of the hot air furnace and the manner of 
its application. With forced blast systems of heating and 
ventilating the author certainly does not show marked 
familiarity, to say the least. A considerable portion of 
the chapter relating to this subject is, as stated, from the 

nof another, while most of the information regarding 
fansis from the makers' catalogues Heating by electricity 
is touched upon in passing, while temperature regulators 
are discussed and illustrated at considerable length. The 
closing chapter is dedicated to specifications, proposals and 
business suggestions, and contains much that is of interest 
and value. Fifty pages are devoted to an appendix, cov- 
ering a list of books upon the subject of warming and 
ventilation, together with 21 important and well arranged 
topics of assistance to the reader. The work concludes 
with an excellent index. 
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Comprising an easy, practical system of estimating materials 


and labor for carpenters, contractors and builders. 


А comprehensive guide to those engaged in the various 


b anches of the building t ades. 
Б By I. P. HICKS. 


160 Pages, 114 Illustrations. CLOTH. PRICE, $1.00. 


This book is an invaluable assistant and handy reference to 


carpenters, builders and contractors, none of whom 
can afford to be without it. 


Sent, poxt-para. on receipt of vrice, by 


DAVID WILLIAMS, ривиѕнев. 96-102 Reade St., New York. 
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F. W. DEVOE & CO., 


(Established 18ss,) 
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PURE MIXED PAINTS. 


Sample Cards of so desirable shades on request. 
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Linseed Oil Paints, made of the best materials 
and are suitable for the very best class of work. 


Fine Varnishes, Hard Ои Finish, 
Wood Stains, Artists’ Materials. 


Higgins’ 
American 
Drawing 
Inks Ge a 


The Standard Liquid Drawing Inks of the World. 

Jo. PENNELL says: There is no ink equal to it (Hig- 
gins’ Ink] for half a dozen reasons. From the time you 
open the bottle until you pet all its contents on paper 
you have no reason to find fault with it.” 

A. B. FROST s: "Iusea great deal of it and it Is 
certainly the best.” 

AT ALL DEALERS 


By mail, prepaid, 35 cents a bottle. Color Card 
a a — actual inks, free.) 


Higgins’ 
Photo - Mounter 


The new adhesive for mounting 
photographs, prints, colored paper, 
etc., and for general use as а substi- 
tute for mucilage. Will not warp, 
cockle nor strike through, nor change 
the tone or color of any mount. 
Spreads smoothly and easily; no 
lumps. Beautiful white color; delicately scented— 
always ready ; fully guaranteed. 


AT ALL DEALERS 
(3 oz. Jar, prepaid, T 30 cents. Circulars 
ree. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs., 
168 8th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


London Office, 106 Charing Cross Road. 
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BATE TUBS, 
Water Closets, Wash Bowls and Bath Boom 


Supplies of All Kinds. at Moderate 
Prices for Town and Country. 


If you are going to fit up a bath room 
—or would like to, but don't see how you 
can manage it for want of room, or mears 
of heating water, or for any other cause, 
write us fully and tell us all about it—we 
like long letters. Send also rough plan 
of the house if you can, also tell us what 
supply of water you have and whether 
there is à drain or other way of carrying 
off waste. On receipt of your communi- 
cation one of our expert sanitary engi- 
neers will look it over and write you a 
letter of advice which will not cost you a 
cent and which will be of more value to 
you than the advice of any ordinary local 
architect for which you would have to pay 
а good many dollars. 

If ycu want to be thoroughly posted 
on these matters and know all about 
them up to date, send 25 cents for a full 
one year's subscription to the Bath Room 
Monthly—or send 40 cents, and we will 
mail you, all charges prepald, the Bath 
Room for a yeas. and, as a premium, 
one of our elegant, nickel-plated minia- 
ture Bath Tubs, 5x3x2 inches, and weigh- 
ing 15 ounces—useful as a desk ornament 
and paper weight, also, as a receptacle 
for pens, pins, matches, cigar ashes, tooth- 
picks, hairpins, etc., etc..—can't be bought 
anywhere fcr ‘ess than $1.00. Write now. 
You wil! be glad you did. Address: The 
Sed Bath Mufg. & Supply Co., Detroit, 
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— ALL IDENTIFIED.—Jack Ash: Did 
you havean exciting time with the trolley 
party ?" 

Ethel Knox: Very; we ran across 
ever so many people I knew." 
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Ives? Improved Novelty Hollow 
Auger. 


The Hamden Mfg. Company, late 
W. A. Ives & Co.. Hamden, Conn., 
are offering Ives’ Improved Novelty 
hollow auger, as shown in Fig. 1 
of the cuts. The improved shape 
admits 


of the head, it is explained, 


Novelties.— Fig. 1.- Ives’ Improved Novelty 
Hollow Auger. 


the use of a straight cutter, whereby 
each cutter will fit all sizes of augers, 
and that the set screw at the back of 
the knife prevents all possibility of 
slipping when in use. Attention is 
called to the new depth gauge, which, 
as now made, allows the operator to 
set it at the required length of tenon, 

to do much more work in a given time 
and to be sure each tenon will be of 
the same length. The makers state 
that the auger shown combines all the 
good qualities of the new pattern 
auger, and that prices remain un- 
changed. 


Improved Corner Brace. 


Dau Mont Mfg. Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., for whom John H. Graham & 


Fig. 2.—Improved Corner Brace. 


Co., 113 Chambers street, New York, 
are agents, are offering an improved 
corner brace, as shown in Fig. 2. The 
improvement consists of a malleable 
iron socket in which the end of the 
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sweep or crank turns, and to which the 
head is secured. This, it is explained, 
relieves the head from the danger of be- 
coming split or broken; also that it 
forms a rigid and secure means of at- 
tachment for the angular frame, so 
that should the head become split the 
effectiveness of the tool would not be 
seriously impaired. The point is made 
that the change leaves the head free to 
be firmly grasped by the operator, what- 
ever the position in which the tool is 
operated may be, and that it permits 
the use of lignum vitæ heads and co- 
cobola handles, thus increasing the 
beauty and value of the tool. The steel 
rods and other parts are well nickel 
plated, and the price of the tool re- 
mains the same as before. The braces 


.. are made with 8 and 10 inch sweep. 


The Luxury Bath. 


One of the necessary fixtures of 
every well equipped house is a bath- 
tub, and the illustration presented in 
Fig. 3 represents a new porcelain lined 
tub which is being put on the market 
by McVay & Walker, Braddock, 
Pa. 


A portion of the side of the 


Pecora mortar stains ; J. L. Gaumer 
& Co. exhibit hand wrought iron 
work ; Cyrus Borgner, a variety of 
fire brick adapted for all purposes; 
the Alpha Portland Cement Company 
have a large exhibit of Alpha Portland 
cement ; Merchant & Co. show Star 
ventilators, plain and combination 
skylight patterns, Merchant's metal 
Spanish tiles for square or circular 
roofs, domes, conical towers or tur- 
rets, the square tiles being shown upon 
model roofs, while a conical tower is 
used to show their graduated tile ; the 
Eastern Hydraulic Pressed Brick 
Company have an oak stall containing 
samples of pressed bricks ; the LeRoy 
Safety Window Company show the 
LeRoy safety window in connection 
with a full sized window casing; S. 
H. French & Co. have a handsome ex- 
hibit covering finisbed wainscoting 
and flooring, a mantel with open fire 
place in which plain and ornamental 
tiles are introduced, for the purpose 
of showing the effects obtainable from 
their use. All the above named con- 
cerns are of Philadelphia, Pa. E. T. 
Burrows & Co. of Portland, Maine, 
have on exhibition a window casing 
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Fig. 3.— The Luxury Bath. 


tub is broken away in the illustra- 
tion, exposing a seat in the tub, for 
which a patent is being taken out. 
This feature is designed as a conven- 
ience when the tub is used as a foot 
bath. It is furnished in connection 
with a 1011 тїш) tub of the French pat- 
tern, and is arranged for a combined 
overflow and waste, and for nickel 
plated supply pipes. 


Exhibits at the Philadelphia 
Bourse, 


Among the prominent exhibits in 
the new Bourse Building, which was 
completed and formally opened at 
Philadelphia. Pa., a few weeks ago, 
may be mentioned a number of special 
interest to our readers. Henry Diss- 
ton & Sons have a handsome case dis- 
play of saws, files and tools ; Berger 
Brothers show galvanized piping and 
guttering, pipe hooks and a general 
line of tinners’ hardware and roofers’ 
supplies ; the Penn Metal Ceiling & 
Roofing Company have a room treated 
with their celebrated sheet metal ceil- 
ing and side wall finish, the exhibit 
being painted and arranged in an ar- 
tistic manner and showing very forci- 
bly the adaptability of steel plates for 
the interior decoration of buildings. 
Isaac A. Sheppard & Co. display a 
line of their paragon furnaces and 
Fidelity and Royal Fidelity ranges ; 
William P. Walters’ Sons exhibit foot 
power wood workirg machinery ; the 
Thomas, Roberts, Stevenson Company 
display Active Fortune and gauze door 
ranges ; John C. Oeters has on exhi- 
bition a water proof mineral paint 
called Zementine, especially applica- 
ble to brick, stone and cement; S. 
Bowens’ Sons have a brick pedestal 
showing the finishing effect of their 
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showing their movable fly screen ; 
Stevenson & Co., Limited, of Chester, 
Pa., exhibit Stevenson's air tight door 
for lime houses, refrigerators, storm 
doors, &c., and the Atlas Cement 
Company of New York and Coplay, 
Pa., make a display of Atlas cement. 


The Caldwell Screen Door Check, 


А screen door check,which is being 
offered by the Caldwell Mfg. Company, 


Fig. 4 —The Caldwell Screen Door Check. 


6-10 Jones street, Rochester, N. Y., is 
shown in Fig. 4. The device is re- 
ferred to as a perfect working low 
priced pneumatic check for use with 
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the ordinary spring hinge or with any 
door hinge, and as working nicely on 
outside house or office doors. The illus- 
tration shows the check applied to the 
outside of the door, but, it is remarked, 
it is only to be used on the outside of 
the door when there is not sufficient 
space between the house and screen 
doors. The check is finished in japan, 
is designed to prevent doors slamming, 
and is, it is stated, easily applied and 
adjustable to all sized doors. 


The Home Steel Tape, 


The Keuffel & Esser Company of 127 
Fulton street, New York, are intro 
ducing the Home steel tape of their 
manufacture, as shown in Fig. 5 of 
the eugravings. It is intended to su- 
persede woven tapes, metallic or linen, 
owing to greater accuracy and very 
low cost. It has a red bent sewed leath- 
er case, with brass lined mouthpiece 


Novelties.—Fig. 5.—The Home Steel Tape. 


and anti-friction roller. The folding 
brass handle is practically flash. The 
steel line is à inch wide, sharply and 
plainly graduated to feet, inches and 
eighths, or to feet and tenths and hun- 
dredths of feet. The graduations and 
figures are bright, the ground surface 
being nearly black. This tape is offered 
for use in the building trades, construc- 
tion and railroad work, &c., for classes 
of work not absolutely requiring their 
high de Excelsior tapes. They are 
made in 25, 50, 75 and 100 feet lengths. 
divided in two classes, as described 
above. 


The Phillips Door Holder, 


The accompanying cut, Fig. 6, rep- 
resents a door holder offered by the A. 


J. Phillips Company, Fenton, Mich. It , 


Fig. 6.— The Phillips Door Holder. : 


is made of hardwood oiled, has a strong 
spring and rubber foot, and is attached 
to the door by round head screws fur- 
nished by the makers. Turning the 
wire stem at the top allows the rubber 
to press on the floor, while raising and 
turning the stem leaves the door free 
to be closed. The point is made that 
by the use of the holder the door may 
be held partially open to vary the 
temperature of a room; that it pre- 
vents slamming of open doors, and 
that it obviates the necessity of chairs, 
bricks or other articles to hold the 
door open. The holder is designed to 
retail at 10 cents. 
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Chain Saw Mortiser. 


A machine embodying many novel 
features in its construction and which 
represents the result of years of ex- 
perimentation and study of the needs 
of wood workers is being manufac- 
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length up to 615 inches deep at a single 
cut, or up to 13 inches in depth by re- 
versing the stock. The company set 
forth шару claims for this mortiser, 
among which may be mentioned 
rapidity, accuracy, adaptability and 
accessibility. No boring is required, 
no laying out, no core driving, no 
splitting stock and no shaking or jar- 
ring. It is also claimed that a blind 
mortise or a taper mortise may be 
accomplished at a single cut, while 
angle mortising may be done by tilt- 
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Fig. 1. — Chain "Saw Mortiser, Made by the New Britain Machine Company. 


tured by the New Britain Machine 
Company of New Britain, Conn., and 
for which Sidney B. Whiteside of 139 
Liberty street, New York City, is the 
sole agent. А general view of the ma- 
chine is shown in Fig. 7 of the illus- 
trations. In this machine the cutting 
is executed by means of a steel chain, 
each link of which has а sharpened 
tooth so formed as to carry away its 
own chip, and is said to be presented to 
the work a thousand times a minute. 
The steel chain, driven by а sprocket, 
travels over and is guided by a chain 
bar having an anti-friction bearing at 
its lower end. The table which holds 
the work is conveyed automatically 
upward toward the chain, the mortise 
being made at a single cut while the 
table rapidly descends to the starting 
point ready for another mortise. These 
operations are so quickly performed 
that the machine's capacity is only 
limited by the ability of the operator 
to supply it with work. The manufac- 
turers state that under ordinary cir- 
cumstances from 400 to 500 four panel 
doors should be put through in ten 
hours, each door faving ten accurate 
clean mortises. The range of the No. 
1 Standard mortiser, which is presented 
herewith, is any mortise from 3 16.to 1 
inch in width, 1!; to 315 inches in 


ing the table up to 45 degrees if neces- 
sary. The machine is easily set up and 
the action of the chain cutter is such 
as to leave the mortise perfect in every 
respect for gluing. The company make 
a No. 2 size of machine which 1s a du- 
plicate of that here illustrated, except 
that it has in addition а compound 
table, which is found convenient in 
making very long mortises without un- 
clamping the stock. 


The Johnstone Brad Awl Handle, 


A handle intended for holding an 
ordinary brad awl and possessing fea- 
tures of novelty which are likely to in- 


Fig. 8.—The Johnstone Brad Awl Handle. 


terest carpenters and builders gener- 
ally, has lately been placed upon the 
market by James Johnstone of 78 
East 104th street, New York City. 
The device is composed of a socket 
and cover made of malleable iron, into 
which is firmly driven a polished maple 
handle, securely fastened by a screw. 


Original from 
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The socket has a projecting end with a 
flat inner face, against which one of the 
square ends of the awl rests, and which 
when the cover is screwed down pre- 
vents the awl from turning. The cover 

a grooved claw which hooks over 
the tlange of the awl and prevents it 
from тайа out of the handle, while 
at the same time it holds it as ina 
vise. When it is desired to change the 


The Prouty Ball Hearing Door 
Hanger. 


A ball bearing door hanger, which is 
now being offered the trade by the 
P. C. Prouty Company, Midland, 
Mich., is shown in Fig. 10 of the 
cuts. The wheel has а tread 
made of a turned ring of vulcan- 
ized fiber to render the action of 
the wheel practically noiseless. The 


Novelties. Fig. 9.—Machine of the Columbia Dumb Waiter. 


awl in the handle it is only necessary 
to slacken the screw, turn the cover to 
one side, place a screw driver in the 
notch behind the flange of the awl and 
push it out. It is unnecessary to have 
the awl tight in the handle, for the rea- 
son that the cover holds its firm. The 
handles are made with two sizes of holes 
so as to accommodate large and small 
brad awls. The tool shown in Fig. 8 is 
well made and is said to have given 
entire satisfaction in use. 


The Columbia Dumb Walter. 


Speidel & Roeper, of Reading Pa, 
are putting on the market a dumb 
waiter possessing manv features of 
interest to builders. The machine, 
Fig. 9, consists of a strong cast 
iron frame, with an arm extending 
at either end and forming the jour- 
nals for the driving shaft. The 
shaft carries the hoisting sheave in 
connection with the automatic friction 
brake and the hand rope wheel. The 
hoisting rope is brought up from 
the car through & hole in the base 
of the machine, over the hoisting 
sheave down to the swivel guide and 
then over another idler sheave to the 
balance weight. An endless hand rope 
is laid over the wheel in front of the 
machine, pulling on one side of which 
will raise the car, while pulling on the 
other side lowers it. The point is 
made that no brake rope is required 
with the machine, as the brake is au- 
tomatic, powerful and reliable, and 
that it will hold the car safely at any 
point of the lift, no matter how heavy 
the load. The bearings are either 
anti-friction roller, or self lubricating 
graphite bearings ; thus, it is stated, 
requiring no lubrication. The speed 
of the car is about 100 feet per min- 
ute, depending somewhat upon the 
size of the hand rope wheels. which 
vary from 16 to 30 inches, to suit the 
different widthsof cars. It is explained 
that the machine can be put up by any 
ordinary house carpenter, since it is 
self containing, all the sheaves and 
bearings being part of the main frame, 
so that no part can be placed in a 
wrong position or become loose after 
being in use for some time. The wait- 
ers are made in three sizes, of 100, 300 

and 500 pounds capacity. 
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tread is mounted on steel sheaves 
formed from machinery steel under 
heavy pressure into a cone construc- 
tion to receive 16 14 inch bicycle balls. 
The balls are divided into two rows, 
eight on each side of the wheel, which 
is kept from having a lateral motion 
by а central enlargement of the shaft, 
which is turned from special tool steel 
by automatic machinery and afterward 
tempered and tested. The base plate 
is referred to as simple yet effec- 
tive, and as being applied without 
cutting or mortising the door. At the 
front edge is a raised lug to re- 
ceive and lock tbe adjustment key. 
which is pivoted to the adjustment 
screw and serves not only as a key 
but also forms a lock to retain the 
hanger in the base plate and to render 
it impossible for the adjustment to 


driver acting on the adjustment planes. 
The hangers and attachments are given 
a bright finish and covered with a thor- 
oughly rust proof varnish. The point 
is made that the adjustments are de- 
tachable from the top of the door in- 
stantly, and can be adjusted and per- 
manently locked without the use of 
screw driver or wrench. The track 
is packed complete with screws in 14- 
foot bundles for full sets and 8-foot 
bundles for half sets. Each bundle is 
wrapped in paper ready to hand over 
the counter. The manufacturers state 
that one of their wheels, after having 
made over 1,000.000 revolutions under a 
steady weight of 200 pounds, was found 
to be in excellent condition. 


The Bigelow Automatic Door Bell, 


A sectional illustration is given in 
Fig. 11 of the Bigelow automatic door 
bell, which has quite recently been put 
on the market. The bell is of the type 
imitating in its push button and its ac- 
Its special fea- 


tion an electric bell. 


Fig. 11.—The Bigelow Automatic Door 
Bell. 


tures are that it requires no winding, 
rings 50 strokes at eacb pressure of the 
button, is exceedingly simple in con- 
struction, sells at a very low price and 
is claimed by the manufacturers to be 
absolutely reliable. The mechanism 
is surprisingly free from complicated 
parts and is easily understood by re 

ferring to the cut. The push operates 
directly on a toothed wheel held by 
a double spring. This wheel commu- 


Fig. 10. - The Prouty Ball Bearing Door Hanger 


become disarranged. ‘To adjust, the 
ends of the key are pressed together, 
which, it is explained, will release 
them from the lugs on the base plates, 
when the hanger may be drawn to the 
front edge of the door to allow the 
key to hang down at an angle of 20 
degrees, so that it may serve as a screw 


nicates motion toa very small pinion 
placed on the same shaft with a rat- 
chet wheel. The ratchet wheel works 
a double pawl, to which the bell ham- 
mer is attached Very rapid motion is 
thus given to the hammer. while the 
double spring on the main wheel keeps 
it always in position for positive ac- 
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tion. This bell is put up so that it can 
be fastened on a door or on the casing 
at the side of the door. To secure the 
latter result, with each bell is packed 
а steel bicycle spoke, long enough to 
reach through the thickest door casing. 
If desired, the bell can further be 
placed a long distance away from the 
door, making the connection by rods 
and cranks. The Orr & Lockett Hard- 
ware Company, 50 State street, Chi- 
cago, Ill., have arranged with the man- 
ufacturer to market the entire output 
of these bells. 


Pocket Combination Tool. 


The L. S. Starrett Company, Athol, 
Mass., are offering the pocket combi- 
nation tool shown open and closed in 
Fig. 12 of the cuts. The tool con- 
sists of a neat, finely finished steel 
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Noreltiese—Fig 12.—Pocket Combination 
Tool. 


handle with a knurled nut which 
firmly holds a screw driver and brad 
awl made ın one piece, this being tele- 
scoped within the handle when not in 
use. It is explained that the shape of 
the,handle enables it to be used as an 
emergency wrench. The tool, it is re- 
marked. weighs 2 ounces. 


[TRADE NOTES. 


L. F. Parks of Cincinnati, Ohio, is 
distributing among his friends in the trade 
an illustra card showingin a condensed 
form the various machines he manufactures, 
also the attachments which he is prepared to 
supply In connection with the various illus- 
trations is given the name and the price of 
each machine. 


THOSE MEMBERS of the building 
trade who are desirous of obtaining a new 
spirit level will be interested in the an- 
nouncement of the Akron Level Works, 
Akron, Ohio, presented in another part of 
thisissue. The company make what is known 
as the Akron level, which is said to be accu- 
rate and unbreakable. The makers have is- 
sued a catalogue eius da, жон describing 
this level, and they will be glad to send a copy 
toany one who may apply. They state that 
if the nearest hardware dealer does not have 
the level in stock the company will send one 
on receipt of $2. 


THE STEEL BATH Mra. & SUPPLY 
CoMPANY of Detroit, Mich., call attention in 
their advertisement this month to a line of 
bathtubs which they are offering the trade. 
They direct attention to the fact that the 
аге prepared to furnish water closets, was 
bowls and bathroom supplies of all kinds at 
moderate prices for town and country, and 
also to furnish free of charge to those desir- 
ing itadvice with regard to fitting up a bath- 
room, drainage, water supply, &c. 


Cross BROTHERS of Northfield, Vt., 
call attention in a folder which they have 
just issued to a paste intended for use in re- 
moving stains of all kinds from granite or 
marble. It is stated that with the exception 
of oil, it will positively remove the acid 
stains, dirt stains of any kind, iron stains, or 
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in fact anything that discolors the stone. It | which has been in preparation for more than 


is especially valuable for cleaning monu- 
ments which have been erected for some time, 
also for cleaning buildings when they have 
become old in appearance, and particularly 
where iron rust has dripped down from 
around chimneys discoloring large surfaces. 
The makers state that the paste will not 
stick to the stone, but will wash off easily 
after it has dried. Reference is also made to 
its value for cleaning rock faced work and 
for other purposes. 


JOHN GALT & Sons, with main 
office at 253 Broadway, New York City, and 
quarry at Bangor, Pa., have issued from the 
press an interesting little pamphlet of 16 
pages, entitled Small Talk on Slate for 
Architects." This little volume has been 
brought out for the purpose of impressing 
more deeply upon the minds of all who con- 
template building the advantages of slate 
over other materials for rooflnz purposes. 
Numerous varieties of slate are considered 
from a practical stand point, special refer- 
ence being made to unfading green and red 
slate, stamped slate, &c. A price list of slate 
occupies several pages of the pamphlet, 
while another is devoted to approximate 
freight rates, and still another to the certifi- 
cate of the Bangor Roofing Slate Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which is issued with each 
carload of genuine Bangor slate. An interest- 
ing feature of the pamphlet is a table show- 
ing the number of slate of each size to make 
a square and variation in the ар showing 
the length of slates exposed when laid. This 
little pamphlet cannot fail to prove interest- 
ing and valuable to architects, builders and 
contractors generally, and Messrs. Galt & 
Sons, will take pleasure in sending a copy to 
any one who may apply for it. 


THE CoBURN TROLLEY TRACK Mra. 
CoMPANY of Holyoke, Mass., issued under 
date of Feburary l, an announcement to the 
trade from which we quote as follows: We 
hereby notify the trade that we have brought 
suit against the McCabe Mfg. Company of 
New York for infringement of the Sumner 
patent No. 455,695, owned by us, by reason of 
their manufacturing and selling door hang- 
ers infringing upon said patent, and we warn 
all persons dealing in adjustable door hang- 
ers that we are going to enforceour rights 
under this patent, and that if they do not 
wish to infringe upon them they should ex- 
amine carefully into the construction of the 
goods offered them and compare them with 
our patent. 


THE EGAN COMPANY of Central ave- 
nue, John, Front and Greenleaf streets, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, are favoring the trade with an 
immense poster intended to be hung up in a 
prominent place for reference. The poster 
is illustrated with over 100 engravings of ma- 
chines turned out by the company, these giv- 
ing some idea of the varied assortment which 
the works produce. In fact, the company 
state that their plant is so extensive and their 
resources so great that on short notice they 
can fit out an entire car shop; anavy yard ; 
furniture, chair or piano factory ; planing 
mill; wheel or spoke works; buggy, wagon 
or carriage shop..as well as special machines 
for carpenters, barrel factories, &c. They 
have a special plant for making molding bits 
anda аршу department where they carry а 
complete line of band saws, circular saws, 
knives, shafting, pulleys, hangers, coupling. 
belting, &c. e printing is jn two colors 
and the arrangement of the matter is such 
as to readily attract attention wherever the 
poster may be displayed. 


ELLIOTT & STUTZMAN of Williams- 
port, Pa., are meeting with a gratifying de- 
mand for their new power feed panel raising 
machines. In September last they shipped one 
of them to Morgan & Co., Oshkosh, Wis., and 
it gave such satisfaction that the manufac- 
turers have since received an order for three 
more which have recently been shipped. 
Negotiations are also pending for a Arch 
machine. 


A. DickEY & Co., 37.41 Bristol 
street, Boston, Mass., have just issued a very 
attractive pampalct relating to some of the 
special work which they are prepared to ex- 
ecute on short notice. Tbe pages аге taken 
up with designs of grill and fret work 
adapted to meet various requirements, the 
designs covering a wide range of style. Spe- 
cial attentionis given to Moorish and Egyp- 
tian work, as well as to stair building. wood 
turning. Le. The designs which are pre- 
sented in the circular are intended simply to 
give an idea of the class of work which the 
company manufacture and in this connec- 
tion they state that they employ skilled de- 
signers who can work out any suggestions as 
to special designs in а most satisfactory man- 
ner. Ther state that they make no charge 
for special designs when they are returned 
to them unused. The second page of the 

mphlet represents an interior, showing the 

autiful effects produced by the judicious 
employment of grill and fret work in the 
stair hall of a dwelling. 


THE WILLER MFG. COMPANY of 
Fourth and Cedar streets, Milwaukee, Wis., 
send us a copy of what is known as Catalogue 
C. No. 13, relating to Willer's sliding, Vene- 
tian and folding blinds, window screens, 
screen doors, stair work, &c. The volume is 
а handscme publication of 320 large pages, 


а year and is now offered to the trade as the 
finest work ever brought out in its par- 
ticular line. The illustrations are partic- 
ularly well done, the designs are numerous, 
the letterpress is superb, and in every re- 
spect the book is highly creditable to the 
company. "The greater portion is devoted to 
the presentation of designs of inside blinds, 
which are a leading specialty of this com- 
pany. Some 37 pages are assigned to window 
Screens and screen doors. ere are shown 
spring balanced sliding screens, drop sliding 
screens, inside folding screens, outside sta- 
tionary or hanging window screens, combi- 
nation guards and screens for cellar win- 
dows. &c. The frames are made of a great 
variety of wood, as desired. An Interesting 
feature of the volume and one of no little 
value to the carpenter and builder, are 
numerous details to a large scale of window 
frames arranged for the company's blinds.&c. 
Allscreen doors are made to order. They 
аге shown in numerous designs, comprising 
double and single doors of plain to highly 
ornate patterns. The catalogue deals ver 
exhaustively with the subject of screen hard- 
ware, original as well as stock devices being 
shown. The volume is intended only for ar- 
re and not for free general distribu- 
ion. 


THE HERBRAND COMPANY of Fre- 
mont, Ohio. are offering the trade a style 
of carpenters' snips which are referred to as 
the handiest device ever included in а car- 
penter's kit of tools. The snips are made of 
the best forged steel, perfectly tempered and 
fully warranted. Prices and a descriptive 
circular will be mailed to any one who is suf- 
ficiently interested to make application to 
the company. 


“ WHaT PEOPLE SHOULD Know 
ABOUT FINISHING HARD Woop FLOORS," is 
the title of an entertaining pamphlet which 
reaches us from S. C. Johnson of Racine, 
Wis. Within its covers reference is made to 
the kinds of wood best adapted for hard 
wood floors, how they should be treated 
after once laid. and how their beauty may 
be increased by the use of parquetry, bord- 
ers, &c. AÀ few pages are devoted to the 
manner of finishing new floors by the use of 
Johnson's wood filler, after which two coats 
of Johnson's prepared wax are recommended. 
The pamphlet tells how to polish floors and 
emphasizes the warning never to use floor 
varnish or oil of any kind. The advantages 
of wax are set forth as well as the merits of 
Johnson's restorer for kopii a floor always 
looking bright and clean. A list of prices of 
Johnson's floor finishes is given, as well as 
some remarks on refinishing old floors. An- 
other little pamphlet which Mr. Johnson has 
issued is devoted to testimonial letters from 
some of those who have used his goods. 


THE BANGOR EXCELSIOR SLATE 
COMPANY, miners and manufacturers of gen- 
uine Bangor roofing slate, Easton, Pa., call 
attention in their advertisement this month 
to the fact that during 1895 they shipped over 
21.000 squares of slate from their quarries lo- 
cated on the famous Old Bangor vein. Ban- 
gor, Pa. They have issued a little book on 
slate roofs which will be mailed free to any 
one who may apply. It describes in the first 

lace what slate is, refers to its superiority 

or roofing, tells how roofing slate are made, 
and show by means of illustrations how slate 
are put on roofs. The little pamphlet also 
illustrates the tools used By roofers in puttin 
on slate and in addition there is a great dea 
of valuable information relative to slate and 
slate roofing which cannot fail to interest ar- 
chitects and builders generally. 


THE ATTENTION OF CARPENTERS is 
directed to the announcement of the Nichol- 
son File Company of Providence, R. I., which 
appears in anothor part of this issue. The 
company state that during tbe year 1895 they 
sold 35 per cent. more files and rasps than in 
any previous year of their history. This 
does not include their new acquisition, the 
Great Western brand. 


JAMES LEFFEL & Co. of Springfield, 
Ohio, state in their advertisement that they 
make engines and boilers from 3 horse power 
upward, especially adapted and largely used 
for power in wood working shops. A cop 
of a pamphlet which they have issued relat- 
ing to their goods will be sent to any address 
on application. 


WILLIAM J. BURTON has purchased 
the interest of John N. Anderson in the firm 
of W. J. Burton & Co. of Detroit. Mich., 
manufacturers of Eastlake shingles, &c., Mr. 
Anderson having formerly held a quarter in- 
terest. The business will be continued by 
Mr. Burton under the same firm name. 


THE IRWIN AUGER BIT Company, 
Wilmington. Ohio, issue a calendar for 1896 
calling attention to the Irwin solid center 
stem augers and bits. 


THE GoETZ Box ANCHOR COMPANY 
of 11 State street. New Albany, Ind., show in 
their advertising space this month the appli- 
cation of the Goetz box anchor and wall 
plate, joist hanger and post cap. The Goetz 
joist hanger 1s made in 14 sizes and is carried 
in stock ready for prompt shipment. The 
box anchors and post caps are supplied 
through licensed foundries who pay royalty 
while the joist hanger can be had through 
the hardware trade. 
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MORSE ELEVATOR WORKS, 


MORSE, WILLIAMS & CO., 


. MAKERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 


ELEVATORS. 


HEAD OFFIOE, 1106 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia. 
WORKS, Frankford Ave., Wildey and Shaxkamaxon Sts., Philadelphia. 


OFFICES: 


108 Liberty At., New York. 
82 Church St., New Haven. 
495 Spruce St., Scranton. 


19 Pearl St., Boston. 
Builder») Exchange, Baltimore. 
135 Fourth Ave.. Pittsburgh. 


ELEVATORS 


HAND, STEAM, HY- 
DRAULIC, PASSEN- 
GER, FREIGHT ELE. 
VATORS AND DUMB 
WAITERS, Write tor 1, 
JAS. H. CURRAN, 
132 W. Зва St., 
CINCINNATI. 


"Passenger Freight, Steam. Нуно: Electra. Freight, 


Any carpenter can put them up. 
that each part can readil 


LEVATOR 


Steam, 
and Hand Dumb Walters, Lifts, etc. 


as they are shipped and marked 80 
у be put in piace. Get Cat 


THE WARNER ELEYATOR MFG. ШЕШШ THE WARNER ELEVATOR MFG. CO., Brighton Station, Cincinnati, 0. Brighton Station, Cincinnati, 0. 


ELEVATORS. 


Hydraulic, Electric 


NIA $ My “Potnter No. 2,” with Thirty “Pointer No. 2.“ with Thirty 
Illustrations, gives more information 
about all kinds of Elevatorsand Dumb 


Waiters, both hand and power, than has ever before been shown in any catalogue. 


Valuable as a Book of Reference for Architects, Builders and Dealers. 


application. Send 2 cent stamp. 
J. Q. MAYNARD,  - 


Over 100,000 in use. 


5000 in use in the f 
City of Worcester. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
Ne. 33 WARREN ST. 
LAWRENCE & Lockz, Managers. 


Chicago Office, 65 East Washington St. [ | 
(Institute of Building Arts.) à 
OSCAR E. Kemp, Manager. 


Voorhis & Company. 
HACKENSACK, N. J. 
( Dumb Waiters, 


Send us Building Papers, 
your lists. Nails, 
Hardware 
Write 
n 4 Ives Sash Locks, 
for Sash Weights, 
Sor Stable Fixtures, 
prices. ап 
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“Variety” elevators are not 
experiments. Been in use years 
and no complaint. What suits 
others willsuit you. “ Variety” 
elevators don't need repairs 
every week or two—don't get 
out of order. They're simple ; ; 
don't need an expert to set em 
up—any handy man can do it. 
Tell us what you want and we'll 
tell you what we can do. 


talti Variety Machine Co. C. W. Smith, Gen'l Agent 
Other Specialties. y WAHSAW. NOY. 


— I understand that the railroad coin 
panies are making great preparations for 
carrying bicycles next summer.“ Ves, 
wheelmen are beginning to get their 
rights. Why, I know of one road this year 
that actually refused to allow more than 
two truuks to be put on top of one 
wheel."— Brooklyn Life. 


— THE PLOT —The Author: I think 
I have a good idea for a detective story. 

His Wife: What is the idea?” 

The Author: ‘‘I will have the de- 
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tective trace an umbrella to ita original 
owner."— Harlem Life. 


— THE Last §TRAW.—Susan (reading): 
* And now came the hour of supreme 
peril, when every man took his life in his 
hend." 

Her Mother: **No wonder the poor 
soldiers became exhausted. These men 
must already have had all they could 
carry. I think it is said that they were in 
heavy marching order.“ Boston Tran- 
script. 
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“Morstatt” Inside Blind 


No clumsy rods with staples to oper- 
ate slats. 


No sticking of slats by careless var- 
nishing or ting. 
No dropping or breaking of slats, 


Slate operated by a button in conneo- 
tion with а concealed rod. 


Slats finished to match any color 
befor6 put together: 


Slats that will always move easily 
and stay at any angle. 


We will furnish you the blinds 
made complete, or if you wish to make 
the frames yourself, will furnish you 
the slat-paneis finished complete to fit 
in your frames. These blinds being 
made by special machinery, we can 
compete in price with any кечан 
blind. 
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Legislation Inimical to Trade Schools. 


Much dissatisfaction is felt by the friends of trade 
schools with the bill relating to building masons and brick- 
layers now before the New York State Legislature. If 
the bill passes and becomes a law in its present form it 
will, it is claimed, effectually destroy the bricklaying class 
which has been so successful a feature of the New York 
Trades School for several years past. The bill in question, 
which applies to New York City alone, provides that no 
person shall practice as a mason builder or bricklayer in 
the city unless he is duly registered in the office of the 
clerk of the county. To be entitled to such registration 
he must present a certificate of satisfactory examination 
before a board consisting of two architects, one mason 
builder and two practical bricklayers, appointed by the 
Mayor. The necessary qualifications for such examina- 
tion as laid down in the bill are that the candidate shall be 
a citizen and that he shall have served an apprenticeship at 
bricklaying for at least four years. It is this last feature 
to which strong objection is made by the trades school sup- 
porters, and which, if enacted, must result in the discon- 
tinuance of one of the most important and useful classes 
in the New York Trades School. For it would no longer 
be worth a young man’s while to give his time and money 
for special instruction, as is now the case, if he is to be 
obliged, after all, to drudge through four long years of 
servile work before he can take his place as a practical 
craftsman in his trade, The whole idea, too, is an un- 
warranted reversion to worn out methods which no 
longer suit modern trade conditions. Strenuous efforts, 
we understand, are being made to have Assembly- 
man Leonard's bill annulled so as to modify the appren- 
ticeship provision in the case of trades school graduates. 
It is to be hoped that they will meet with success. Any- 
thing that strikes a blow at trade schools injures one of 
the most useful and beneficent institutions of our modern 
social system. 

Movable Foundations for Buildings. 


q The attention of the building public has at different 
times been called to various forms of foundations em- 
ployed in connection with dwellings,’office buildings, &c., 
but unquestionably the most novel plan yet brought to 
notice is one involving the use of huge ball bearings upon 
which to rest the foundation walls. This plan is more 
especially intended for use in countries subject to earth- 
quake shocks, and is the result of experiments by Prof. 
John Milne of the Imperial College of Engineering at 
Tokio. This gentleman has made the subject of earth- 
quakes а life long study and has invented machines to 
show just how the earth moves at such times and its 
effects on all sorts of structures, It appears that some- 
thing like half a century ago a famous Japanese builder 
became convinced that the secret of protection did not 
rest in the construction of the buildings themselves, but 
rather in their foundations, and upon this theory he erected 
an immense bamboo structure with its foundation of 
wooden beams resting upon long iron rollers. Upon the 
occasion of the first earthquake the structure rose and fell 
with the undulations of the earth, but it was only for a 
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short time and while the vibrations continued in one 
direction. As soon as the trembling changed its direction 
the building collapsed, for the reason that the rollers 
could move only in one way. The experiment was useful, 
however, in showing that the builder was on the right 
track and he next equipped a structure with two sets of 
rollers, one above and at right angles to the other. This 
was more successful. as it sustained the building for a 
longer period, but did not accomplish all that was desired. 
The experiments were then discontinued, but after the 
elapse of many years and & great deal of investigation, 
Professor Milne, in taking apart a bicycle, noticed the 
ball bearings at the axles, and the idea at once suggested 
itself of employing this principle in the foundations of 
buildings. He at once proceeded to construct а founation 
upon this theory, and making the walls with a groove at 
the base and resting them on rows of iron shot or balls. 
These in turn rested in grooves running in all directions, 
so that the house could move to and fro in conformity 
with the earth's movements. The experiment is said to 
have been entirely successful. and that while the building 
swayed in a startling manner it did not collapse. 


An Barthquake-Proof Structure. 


Professor Milne has now devised & new style of build- 
ing and foundation which rest on iron balls, but instead 
of being constructed of bamboo, it is made of wood and 
iron,lightly but strongly riveted together, so as to make 
the whole thing rigid. The foundations are four iron posts, 
one under each corner of the building, these being sup- 
ported and connected together by light iron arches running 
from one to the other. Upon these the building rests, 
while the open space between them serves as a cellar. 
The base of each of the pillars or posts is grooved and 
rests on an immense steel ball, between which and the 
base of the post is a number of small shot which serve as 
ball bearings. In the case of vibration of the earth the 
smaller balls, being sensitive to shock, move readily before 
the larger balls get into motion. The four large balls 
rest upon а perfectly smooth surface of cement and can 
roll in any direction without interruption. About 8 feet 
from either side of the pillars are stone walls which con- 
fine the rolling of the building within а given space. 
This permits of ample play to the swaying in any direc- 
tion without allowing the structure to incline to such an 
angle as to topple over. It is stated that the only possi- 
bility by which the structure could collapse during an 
earthquake would be the opening up of а great seam in 
the earth directly beneath the pillars, so ав to tear the 
building from its foundations. 


The Hampton Institute. 


Twenty.eight years ago, Gen. Samuel Chapman Arm- 
strong, the revered founder of the Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute, almost single handed and in face 
of determined opposition from both the white and the col- 
ored people of the South, introduced industrial education 
in the institution under his charge. Persevering in his 
idea, he lived to see it heartily indorsed by its former op- 
ponents, and generally adopted in every similar establish- 
ment in the South. The Hampton Institute has grown to 
the highest degree of importance, with & plant valued at 
$600,000, an endowment fund of $400,000 and an industrial 
department turning out thousands of dollars' worth of fin- 
ished products every year. About 120,000 negro and In- 
dian pupils have, at Hampton and its offshoots, been given 
not only а common school education but also а thorough 
manual training, thus furnishing them with a means of 
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livelihood. Many trades are now taught at the institute 
in addition to agriculture. These include wood working, 
from log sawing to finest cabinet work, and carpentry in 
all its branches, machine work, blacksmithing, molding, 
painting, carriage and harness making, printing and me- 
chanical drawing. A class in plumbing has also been 
recently added. The magnitude of the work now being 
carried on in this establishment will be appreciated when 
it is understood that the schools carried on there require a 
clear annual income of $125,000 over and above the profits 
received from the sale of the handiwork of the students. 
At present the institute has over 500 negro boarding 
pupils, 140 Indians and 800 day scholars in its various 
departments, which are all carried on under the general 
supervision of the present principal, the Rev. H. B. Fris- 
sell, D.D., assisted by both white and colored teachers. 
2 


The Preparation of Mortar. | 


Some very interesting suggestions relative to the 
proper method of slacking lime, preserving it in good con- 
dition thereafter and preparing from it strong adhesive 
mortar, are contained in a letter from Edward Wolff, 
recently contributed to one of our contemporaries. 
Among other things he says: 

The slacking operation should be done in a water 
tight box made of boards, and so much water should be 
mixed in that the contents will never get dry, and a sheet 
of water will remain on top to prevent access of air. If 
the box will not hold the entire quantity of lime required, 
the contents may be emptied into а cavity made in the 
ground close to the pan, and this process may be repeated. 
This should be done at least two weeks before sand is 
added, or before the mortar is prepared for use. Slacked 
lime prepared and kept as stated has been found free of 
carbonic acid after many years, air and gas having not 
been able to find access. Instead of following the proced- 
ure in slacking lime recommended above, we see in this 
country, ог at least in the neighborhood of New York, a 
faulty process adopted, which consists in loosely mixing 
the sand with the slacking lime immediately after water 
has been added, and forming a dry heap on the surface of 
the ground, which is left lying there several weeks to 
give time for complete slacking before the sand is worked 
in evenly and the mortar considered ready for use. This 
heap arrangement is perfectly adapted to circulating air 
through a material which should be guarded against con- 
tact with air. The sun heats the surface of it, makes the 
air escape after it has given up its share of carbonic acid 
gas, while at the base of the heap and at the shady side a 
fresh supply enters to fill up the vacuum after it has cir- 
culated through the heap апа has been robbed of its share 
of carbonic acid gas. That this procedure really happens 
in such a heap we can easily see when we place a lump of 
freshly slacked lime in a wine glass and in another glass 
place a small quantity of material taken from a heap such 
as described, and which has been prepared a few days 
before; fill both glasses nearly up with water, and add a 
few drops of muriatic or sulphuric acid toeach. In the 
first glass nothing can be observed, while in the second 
glass we will see in the shape of small bubbles the car- 
bonic acid escape, which has been absorbed by the lime 
from the atmospheric air circulating in the heap.” It is 
reasoned that as the hardening of mortar after mason 
work results from slow absorption of carbonic acid from 
the air, if this be allowed to take place to any considerable 
extent before the mortar is used a granular and non- 
adhesive condition of the mortar results, and a strong 
wall cannot be made with it. p 

— EES 

The St. Paul Building, which will tower 20).віогіев 
above the sidewalk at the corner of Broadway and Ann 
street, New York City, has a novel provision for over- 
coming uneven settling of the foundations. "This is ac- 
complished by supporting the main columns on what may 
be termed a double or split shoe, having its two parts exactly 
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alike. This shoe rests on rails bedded in concrete, each 
layer being at right angles to the one immediately below. 
The space between the two parts of the shoe is intended 
to be occupied by a hydraulic jack, so that in case any 
part of the wall settles during the progress of erection or 
after the building is completed it can easily be readjusted 
by means of the hydraulic lift. The same plan was 
adopted in connection with the foundations of the Mar 
quette Building, completed last year in Chicago. 
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Discoloration of Brick Buildings. 


Brick buildings in almost all cities are from time to 
time disfigured by streaks and patches of white. The evil 
is most noticeable in dry weather on parts of walls sub- 
jected to dampness, and on entire walls after rainstorms 
have sogked them. The white coating is derived primarily 
from both the bricks and the mortar. In some instances, 
says a writer in the Brick^uilder, it undoubtedly comes 
from the bricks; here the white substance is dissolved by 
moisture from the bricks even before they are built into 
the walls; in fact, it can sometimes be seen on bricks fresh 
from the kilns. It has a peculiar taste, that of sulphate 
of magnesia, but besides this salt the bricks also contain 
sulphate of lime. 

"The theory is that the silicates of magnesia and lime 
in bricks are converted into sulphates by the sulphuric 
acid evolved from the sulphite of iron and iron pyrites 
contained in the coal employed in the kilns. | 

Now sulphate of magnesia effloresces in dry air, and 
sulphate of lime is dissolved by moisture and appears on 
the surface of the bricks. Hence, plainly, one mode of 
preventing the incrustation is the employment of only 
wood, or of coke free from sulphur, in the kilns; at least 
this might be done in the manufacture of pressed brick for 
house fronts. 

As for the incrustations having their origin in the mor- 
tar comes from the fact that sulphate of magnesia is 
largely produced by the decomposition of mortar. The 
observations on this head have special applications to 
vicinities where most of the lime used in buildings is 
from magnesia limestone. 

The resulting mixture of limestone and magnesia when 
slaked and made into mortar is very susceptible to the in- 
fluence of sulphurous fumes in the atmosphere, which 
produce in the mortar sulphates of lime and magnesia. 

The great solubility of magnesia facilitates its dif- 
fusion; sulphate of lime is comparatively insoluble, and 
does not cause so much disfigurement. Of course, mortar 
made from magnesia limestone quickly decomposes and 
the brick it was intended to cement becomes loose. The 
remedy for this is the employment of lime from non- 
magnesia limestone. The remedy also offered for this 
evil is the addition of а small quantity of baryta to the 
water used for tempering the brick clay. The baryta 
having а strong affinity for the free acid would seize upon 
it and with it form insoluble sulphate of baryta. A like 
addition of baryta to mortar after it is prepared for use 
may reasonably be expected to check the tendency to 
efflorescence, except, of course, when the mortar, as in 
chimneys, is continuously exposed to sulphurous vapors. 
The white patches may be washed off with simple water, 
then use linseed oil as а coating, which is an excellent 
treatment. The best success has been attained when 
diluted muriatic acid has cleansed the pores in the bricks 
and thus permitted the oil to penetrate further into the 
bricks and keep the wall dry. 
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A rather novel transaction in the building line is 
said to be pending in the West, and if carried to a success - 
ful issue a lot of 50 dwelling houses now located at Har- 
vey, III., will be loaded on flat cars and carried 8 miles to 
Chicago Heights. The houses as they stand in Harvey have 
been unoccupied for some months, while the demand for 
houses at Chicago Heights has been such as to force the 
land association which is backing the town enterprise to 


devise plans whereby the supply may be immediately in- 


creased. 
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COTTAGE IN A CHICAGO SUBURB. 


MONG ‘the various features of the paper this month 
which will doubtless prove interesting to a large 
number of our readers is the half tone supplemental 

plate, showing two views of an attractive cottage, nestling 
among the trees in one of the many pleasant suburbs of 
the city of Chicago, both pictures being direct reproduc- 
tions from photographs taken last summer especially for 
the purpose. An idea of the interior arrangement of the 
house may be gathered from an inspection of the floor 
plans, presented herewith, while the accompanying details 
indicate the construction employed. The cottage -is 
located on Berteau avenue, near Clark street, in Ravens- 
wood, and was erected .for Thomas Cummings from 
plans prepared by W. L. Klewer, Architect, Room 1508, 
Schiller Building, Chicago, Ill. From the architect's 
specifications we learn that the footings and walls for a 
distance five inches above ground are of rubble stone laid 


partitions have two bearing plates top and bottom. The 
frame of the house is covered with siding except certain 
portions which are shingled, as indicated in the elevations. 
The exterior wood and metal work is painted with three 
coats of pure white lead and linseed oil paint of desired 
tints, while the roof has two coats of paint. The porch 
has 8-inch turned posts with molded cap and base, while 
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Front Elevation.—Scale, 4% Inch to the Foot. 
Cottage in а Chicago Suburb.— W. L. Klewer, Architect, 


in Utica cement, while the underpinning is of brick laid 
in lime mortar with tight joints. The girders, sills and 
posts are 8 x 10 inches, the girders in the cellar being sup- 
ported by 8.inch square posts, resting on rubble stone foot- 
ings. The joist in the first story are 2 x 12 inches, and 
those in the second story 2 x 10 inches, all placed 16 inches 
on centers. The attic joist are 2 x 8 inches and the rafters 
2 x 6 inches, also placed 16 inches on centers. All joist 
having from 9 to 12 bearings have one row of 2 x 4 cross 
bridging well fitted at the angles. The headers and trim- 
mers are double, thoroughly framed and spiked together, 
and in no case do the timbers come within 2 inches of the 
brick of any smoke flue. The door and window studs are 
. of pine set double, and trussed over all openings. The 
studding is 2 x 4 inches, placed 16 inches on centers. The 
sliding door partitions are 2 x 4 placed flat, and al! beazing 
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First Floor. 


Scale, 1-16 Inch to the Foot. 


the roof is sheeted with matched and dressed fencing and 
covered with stained shingles. The balusters are 1?4-inch, 
turned, of special design, and the floor is 113ñ- inch thick. 
The under floor in each story is of matched and dressed 
fencing, well nailed tothe joist. The floors of the dining 
room, kitchen, halls of the first and second stories and 
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bathroom are of 2}4-inch maple, laid close together and pine, finished with three coats of hard oil. The front 
thoroughly blind nailed. All other floors in the first and stairs are of hard wood, finished with two coats of hard 
second stories are of pine, while the attic floor is of No. 2 
matched and dressed fencing. The door and window trim, 
including doors and base in parlor, sitting and dining 
rooms, as well as the main hall, are of oak finished with 
one coat of filler, one coat of white shellac and two coats 
of varnish. The kitchen, pantry and the first story bed- 
room are of 44 pilaster trim and 8-inch base, all of Georgia 
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Cottage in a Chicago Suburb.—Section and Side Elevation,— Scale, \ Inch to the Foot. 
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pine, with doors having Georgia pine panels and pine oil. The kitchen is wainscoted 3 feet high, and bath- ` 
stiles and rails. The oak trim is 4!; inches wide with room 5 feet high, with acme cement, painted two coats. 
neatarchitrave head. The second story trim is of Georgia An inspection of the floor plans shows that in the main: 
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story are four large rooms, while on the second story are 
six rooms and bath. The latter is fitted with gray enam- 
eled iron tub, oval marbleized wash bowl and porcelain 
wash out closet with large copper lined siphon tank. The 
bathtub is provided with Fuller's nickel plated combina- 
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Elevation of Door.—Scale, 5 Inch to the 
Foot. 
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Foundation.—Scale, 1-18 Inch to the Foot. 


Miscellaneous Details and Foundation 


tion bath cocks, with nickel plated chain and sprinkler 
and rubber plug and hose. 
— — Ó À————— 
A number of experiments were recently made to ascer- 
tain the length of time that brick and sandstone are 
rendered water proof or protected by oil. The three oils 
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Detail of Trim, Showing Georgia 
Architrave.—Scale, 
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used, says a Boston paper, were linseed oil, boiled linseed 
and crude mineral oil. The amount of oil and water 


taken up by the sandstone was very much lees than that 
absorbed by the brick, although the area of the sandstone 
cube was much greater. 


Equal amounts of the raw and 


Detail of Hard Wood 
Architrave.—S8cale, 
8 Inches to Foot. 


Detail of Cornice and Porch 
Column.—Scale, 44 Inch 
to the Foot. 
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Detail of Main Staircase.—Scale, 36 Inch to the Foot. 


Plan of Cottage in a Chicago Suburb. 


boiled oil were absorbed. The mineral oil, however, was 
taken up in much greater quantities by both brick and 
sandstone. By the end of 12 months the mineral oil evap- 
orated from the bricks, but such was not the case when 
the other oils were used. After an exposure of four years, 
the bricks practically retained all their oil. 
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METHODS OF CONSTRUCTING FLAGSTAFFS. 


HERE are times when the building mechanic is called 
T upon to do work which might properly be considered 
as just outside his legitimate line of business, and 

yet it is so closely allied to it that he is desirous of being 
fully informed concerning all its details, to the end that 
he may be in a position to accept at any time contracts 
which may be offering. The construction of flagstaffs 
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Fig. 1.—Flagstaff for an 
Eight-Story Office Build- 
ing.—Scale, 8-16 Inch to 
the Foot. 
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Fig. 2.—Detail, Showing Manner of Bracing 
Stanchions Under the Roof Beams.—Scale, 


this stanchion at B is dressed with a bevel, or hipped to 
turn water. The mast was made of white pine timber, 
and in the rough was 7 x 7 inches by 40 feet long. It was 
dressed as shown, which, I think, isa very pleasing pro- 
portion. The first 7 feet 3 inches are square; the next 
4 feet are octagon; then 9 feet 6 inches are round, full 
size ; the remaining 19 feet taper from 7 inches diameter 
to 214 inches diameter at the top. The point in the mast 
where the taper begins is not prominent, but is worked 
with a graceful swell or easement. The same rule was 
observed in dressing the round part of the masts in the 
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Fig. 3.—Flagstaff for the Gable of a Building.—Scale, 
8-16 Inch to the Foot. 


Methods of Constructing F/agstaffs. 


might be cited as a good example of this, and there are 
doubtless many readers deeply interested in the subject 
who would find helpful a description of the methods em- 
ployed in erecting a number of poles of different styles and 
sizes, A valued correspondent signing bimself M. D. S.“ 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., contributes some very interesting de- 
scriptive particulars, accompanied by sketches from which 
the engravings presented herewith have been made. He 
writes ав follows: | 

In Fig. 1 is illustrated the design of a flagstaff which 
was erected on an eight-story office building, while Fig. 2 
shows some of the details of bracing, &c. In these views 
A is a white oak stanchion, 7 x 7 inches, and extending 7 
feet above the roof. The part b, under the roof, extends 
to the ceiling below, and is securely braced. The top of 
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figures which follow, to wit: Round full size for one-third, 
and tapering for the remaining two-thirds of the hight. 
This is the Grecian rule for dressing the shaft of a column. 

At C of Fig. 1 is inserted а 3-inch sheave for the hal- 
yards. The ball D is copper, and 8 inches in diameter. 
The mast is held in place by the hinge E at the bottom, 
and by the clamp F at the top of stanchion. The hinge is 
made from 14 x 7 inch iron bar. The clamp at both E 
and F is made from 14 x 2 inch iron, and all secured in 
place by 14 x 8 inch bolts as shown in the detail, Fig. 2. 
The clamp F is bolted permanently to the stanchion with 
the open end to receive the mast when raised, and the 
bolt in the end fits snug against it, thus insuring against 
shaking or clattering in the wind. This arrangement at 
E and F allows the mast to be lowered for painting or for 
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inserting the halyards. 
and set up. 

In Fig. 3 is represented a flagstaff as put on a gable 
of the main building of a charitable institution. It is 
made from white pine timber, 6 x 6 inches at the lower 
end and 25 feet long, and was dressed as showu. The ball 
on this pole is &bout 60 feet above the ground, and is 7 
inches in diameter. The cornice on the main building 


Fig. 1 shows the pole completed 
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Methods of Constructing Flagstaffs.—Fig. 4 Detail, Showing 
Iron Bracket and Method of Fastening to the Building.—Scale, 
5% Inch to the Foot. 


projected 21 inches from the siding to the fascia. The 
contrivance for securing the pole in place is clearly indi- 
cated in Fig. 4 of the engravings. The bracket A and 
the stays are made of 5; x 15-inch iron bar, and are fast- 
ened to the building with 14. -inch bolts of proper length. 
The clamp B is of 34 x 15{-inch iron, and a !4 x 30 inch 
bolt, which in this case was required to reach behind the 
rafter, and was fastened permanently with the nut on the 
outside, so that the pole may be taken down if necessary. 
(To be continued.) 
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The Domestic Chimney. 


The strongholds which were erected about the period 
of the Conquest consisted of several stories, and their roofs 
were used as a terrace for defense, thereby rendering the 
central hearth and opening impracticable; but asit was 
necessary to provide some exit for the smoke, the fire place 
was made in the wall and terminated in a loophole on the 
outside. This, says the London Architect, was an im: 
portant step toward the construction of the chimney. 
Conisbrough and Rochester Castles furnish examples of 
this contrivance, which prevailed, without much variation, 
from the twelfth to the fifteenth century. Until the latter 
period the chimney, properly so called, appears to have 
been little known in England, or indeed in many other 
parts of Europe. The ancient Romans seem not to have 
been acquainted with it; and there is no trace of it in 
Italian houses up to the fourteenth century, by the middle 
of which it had become common at Venice, for an inscrip- 
tion over the gate of the school of Santa Maria della Carita 
states that in the year 1847 a number of chimneys were 
thrown down by an earthquake. We learn also from 
Muraton that in 1368 a prince of Padua, on making a 
journey to Rome, took with him masons to make a chim- 
ney at the inn at which he put up, *' because in the city of 
Rome they did not then use chimneys, and all lighted the 
fire in the middle of the house on the floor." But, as Mr. 
Turner remarks, in seeking to ascertain the antiquity 
which should be assigned to chimneys, facts are often at 
variance with the statements of respectable writers. Ex- 
isting remains prove that perpendicular flues were con- 
structed in England in the twelfth century. We can only 
suppose that the principle of the modern chimney was 
understood long before the construction itself became 
general. The cost of remodeling the house would in very 
many cases prevent the improvement. In drawings of 
the time of Henry III, chimneys of а cylindrical form are 
represented rising considerably higher than the roof, and 
orders to raise the chimneys of the king's houses are 
frequent in this reign. Nevertheless, it was still the 
general custom, even in the fourteenth century, to retain 
the hearth in the middle of the room. When the wood 
was fairly ignited the smoke would not be great, and the 
central position of the fire was favorable to the radiation 
of heat. This method of warming the hall was continued 
long after fire places with chimneys had been erected in 
the smaller apartments. By the reign of Elizabeth the 
advantages of the new system were so well appreciated that 
ladies in their visits to their friends, if they could not be 
accommodated with rooms with chimneys, were frequently 
sent out to other houses, where they could enjoy the 
luxury. | 

The well-known slate firm of Auld & Conger of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, are putting up a handsome building, to be 
known as the Bangor, which has a frontage of 80 feet 
on Prospect street and an average depth of 110 feet. They 
have named their building after the Bangor slate district, 
where they have extensive quarries. The front of the 
building is of New Jersey Pompeiian brick and terra 
cotta, the main structural work being of cast iron and 
steel The floors wil be of hard wood, laid on asbestos 
lining. Sheet metal lathing will be used апа the halls 
will be lined with marble wainscoting, the floor of the 
main entrance hall being mosaic. The store front of the 
first story and the large window sashes in the second story 
will be of bronze. Throughout the interior the finish and 
doors will be of hard wood, but marble and cement work 
will be used wherever possible to make the building fire 
proof. The roof will be covered with thick slate tiling 
imbedded in asphaltum. Auld & Conger will occupy one 
of the stores on the first floor and also the entire second 
story, the third and fourth stories being arranged for 
offices, while above will be the College of Dental Surgery. 
In addition to the fire proof stairways there will bean elec- 
tric passenger elevator and an electric freight elevator. 
The building will be heated by steam and lighted by eleo- 
tricity. 
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LAW IN THE BUILDING TRADES. 


ACTION FOR BALANCE ON CONTRACT FOR WORK AND LABOR. 


Where no time is fixed for the completion of work under 
а contract in an action thereon for а balance due, the pa 
for whom the work is being done is not entitled to credit 
for wages voluntarily paid, in the absence of the contractor, 
to another, to do part of the work he had contracted to do. — 
Wagner vs. Jennings, Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, 27 
S. W. Rep., 888. 


FAILURE TO REGISTER BUILDING CONTRACT, 


A contractor is not excused for failure to register his 
written contract when the statute requires registration in 
order to fix a mechanic’s lien, by the fact that the contract, 
consisting of his written proposal and telegrams in response 
thereto, were in the possession of the owner of the build- 
ing, as a substantial compliance with the requirements of 
such statute is necessary to fix the lien.—Warner Elevator 
Mfg. Company vs. Houston, Civ. Ct. App. Texas, F. 28 8. 
W. Reporter, 405. 


RIGHTS OF SUB-CONTRACTORS TO MECHANICS’ LIENS. 


The right of lien to sub-contractors and material men 
is, by operation of law, incorporated into and made a part 
of the owner's contract, as much as if expressly included 
and written therein. Не contracts about а subject in 
which the law declares certain advantages to all persons 
concerned, whether by direct contract with him or by the 
employment of his contractor. The law declares that а lien 
shall exist in favor of the sub-contractor and material man 
in certain contingencies; hence the owner who makes the 
contemplated contract cannot justly complain of the legal 
result, especially when he receives the benefit of the labor 
and materialof those for whom the lien is provided, and 
who often have no other means of compensation. The 
enforcement of this law does not necessarily result in loss 
to the owner, nor take from him something for nothing. 
That the owner may be compelled to pay the sub-contractor 
and material man after he has already paid the original 
contractor, is literally true, but it is not true in the sense 
that it ascribes to the statute & purpose of enforcing double 
payment. In other words, itis a fact that an owner who 
pays the original contractor within 30 days after the com- 
pletion of the work, building or .machinery may, upon 
notice given within that period, be forced to pay the sub- 
contractor and material man when the original contractor 
unjustly fails to pay; but double payment does not follow 
as a necessary legal consequence in any case. In every 
instance the owner may fully protect himself by with- 
holding the whole or a sufficiency of the price agreed 
upon from the original contractor until after the expiration 
of t the 80 days, or he may see to it that the sub-contractor 
and material man are paid as the work progresses, or he 
may indemnify himself by bond, as prescribed in the stat- 
utes. It may be truthfully said that it will be inconvenient 
for the owner to adopt any one of these expedients; yet 
inconvenience of parties affected is never allowed to defeat 
a statute. Much more inconvenience is involved for the 
sub-contractor and material man. Without the protection 
of such a law they would be constantly exposed to the 
danger of an entire loss of labor and material. Hence, asa 
matter of pure wisdom and justice, there could be but 
little difficulty in choosing between the situation with such 
a law and that which would exist without it. A policy 


HEATING THE HOUSE 


"^ SHORT time ago we presented in these columns a 
floor plan of rather novel construction contributed 
by a correspondent signing himself ‘‘ Diamond 

Room," who requested some of the readers to furnish 
elevations toit, stuting that after such had been done he 
would describe his method of heating and ventilating the 
house. The engravings which are presented herewith are 
made from drawings furnished by theauthor, A. R. Brink, 
Red Wing, Minn. In referring to the matter he says: I 
notice in the February issue that my request for eleva- 
tions has been answered by Mr. Crabtree, who contributes 
two elevations and a second story plan, with some changes 
suggested for the first story of the house, the plan of which 
I forwarded for publication a few months ago. I promised 
at that time that I would give my idea of heating and 
ventilating the house, aud to this end I forward drawings 
showing front and east side elevation, plans of basement, 
first and second story, together with intimations of my 
idea of properly heating and ventilating the building. 
My idea is to make the house comfortable and home like 
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that would involve one class of citizens in mere incon- 
venience for the pecuniary safety of another class is far 
more wise and just than that which would suffer loss to 
the latter class rather than entail inconvenience on the 
former.—Duignan vs. Montana Club (Supreme Court of 
Montana), 40 Pac. Rep., 294. 


INDEPENDENT CONTRACTORS. 


Contractors who have agreed to erect a building ac- 
cording to fixed plans, of certain materials, and who are 
empowered to perform the work thereunder in their own 
manner and with their own machinery, subject only to 
inspection of the architect, are independent contractors, 
and the owner cannot be held liable for injury resulting 
from their negligence.—Smith vs. Builders and Traders’ 
Ex. (Supreme Court, Wis.), 64 N. W. Rep., 1041. 


INJURY TO EMPLOYEE DURING BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, 


A party was engaged in taking bricks and mortar, by 
an elevator, up into a building being erected by a con- 
tractor, he being in the employ of such contractor, and 
after the elevator had been unloaded by means of a wheel- 
barrow operated by this employee, on and along a narrow 
plank leading from the elevator to the scaffolding, where 
other workmen were engaged, he walked hurriedly back- 
ward along the plank, without looking to see whether the 
elevator had descended or not, and fell into and down the 
elevator shaft, and was injured. The court held that this 
conduct was such that he was chargeable with contributory 
negligence, and debarred him from recovery, whatever 
negligence may have existed by reason of the sending down 
of the elevator by others.—Smith vs. Van Sciver (Court 
Errors, N. J.), 33 Atlantic Rep., 390. 


LIABILITY OF BOTH OWNER AND CONTRACTORS FOR 
INJURIES. ' 


The Supreme Court of Wisconsin holds that where one 
who is exercising ordinary care is injured by the failure of 
the owner and two independent contractors, one of whom 
is constructing the masonry and the other setting the iron 
work in the building, to comply with the terms of an 
ordinance which requires ‘‘ any owner or contractor who 
shall build or cause to be built " any building abutting on 
the public sidewalk, after the completion of the first story 
to cause a roofed passageway to be built in front of the 
building, on the sidewalk, he may base a claim of negli. 
gence on account of such failure against all three. —Smith 
vs. Milwaukee Builders & Traders’ Ex., 64 N. W. Rep., 
1041. 

RIGHTS OF SUB-CONTRACTOR AGAINST OWNER. 


The indorsement by the owner of property of notes of 
а building contractor, it not being shown that they were 
given in discharge of claims for liens on the property, does 
not authorize the owner to claim the amount of the notes 
as payment on the contract, as against liens of sub-con- 
tractors thereafter duly established. Where the owner 
of a building knows, or has opportunity to know, that there 
are sub-contractors, he cannot, as against liens they may 
afterward (establish, legally make final payment to the 
contractor, until the expiration of the time allowed them 
by statute in which to fileand serve notice of their claims. 
—Merritt vs. Hopkins (Supreme Court, Iowa), 65 N. W. 
Reporter, 1015. 


OF "DIAMOND ROOM" 


with as little expense as possible, and combine with this a 
convenient arrangement of rooms. The house is designed 
forafamily of three and a hired girl. The expense has 
not been put into ornamental work, but into conveniences 
within tbe house. I notice that Mr. Crabtree has enlarged 
the dining room, which I do not consider necessary for so 
small a family as would occupy a house of this size. I 
also notice he has changed thelibrary and moved the large 
living room further to the west, which he says he does to 
bring thelarge front window in the center of the building. 
With the elevation which I send it does not make any 
particular difference, as the front porch extends beyond 
the window. The window in the second story or attic can 
be placed in the center, and will not be noticeable on ac- 
count of the porch making а break at that point. I think 
Mr. Crabtree has carried out my idea in the elevations, 
and I like his suggestions very well with the exception 
of the changes he makes in the dining room and library. 
The outside cellar walls of the building, except where 
the laundry is located, are 3 feet high, and the cellar is 
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excavated so as to be 7 feet deep 30 inches clear of the 
walls. The portion under the kitchen is not intended to 
be excavated. The inside cellar walls are of brick, 4 inches 
thick and about 4 feet high, the ground being sloped back 
on top to the stone wall. Ар idea of this is conveyed in 
the sectional view showing the hight of the stories. There 
are two 60-barrel cisterns, located as shown on the founda- 
tion plan. The laundry floor is cemented and the outside 
door leading to the laundry has glass in the sash. Under 


the cellar floor is the cold air duct, which is made of 15-inch’ 
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common matched fencing, the space between being filled 
with dry sawdust or mineral wool. The outside walls are 
covered with narrow ogee thin siding, while the roof is 
covered with boards, tar paper and quarter sawed white 
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Heating the House of ** Diamond Room."— Method Suggested by A. R. Brink, Red Wing, Minn. 


sewer pipe, and which extends to 3 feet above the top of 
the ground outside the building. The top of this pipe is 
covered with a wire netting and a roof. In the cellar is 
also a vegetable room, coal bins, &c. The sewer pipes for 
closets, bath and other fixtures are extra heavy 4-inch 
pipe and run under the cellar floor. The house is con- 
structed of 2 x 4 studding and sheeted on two sides with 
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pine shingles. All the floors of the house are of single 
thickness, and as they are all to be covered with paper 
and carpet, first quality fencing flooring answers the pur- 
pose. The kitchen, pantry and bathroom, however, have 
a flooring of quarter sawed Georgia pine, and are wain- 
scoted with narrow, bastard sawed, beaded ceiling, also 
of Georgia pine. The main living room and the front 
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hall are finished in oak, while all other rooms on the 
first floor are finished in Georgia pine. The stiles 
of the doors are of white pine and the panels Georgia 
pine. The stair door in the front hall is made to slide 
and rests on the first tread of the stairs. The second story 
finish is white pine, painted. In arranging the bathroom 
in the manner indicated, it occupies little space and is 
convenient to the sleeping room on the first floor. In. 
stead of having the washbowl in the bathroom it is 
placed in the sleeping room against the bathroom parti- 
tion. There is an outside window to give light to the 
bathroom, and this can be opened during warm weather. 
The tops of the laundry tubs in the kitchen can be used 
for а table except on wash day. 
There is a force pump in the 
kitchen to raise water from the 
cisterns to the tank in the attic. 
It will be seen that I have placed 
the door or entrance to tbe li- 
brary as close to the back wall 
as possible, so as to give ample 
space for the writing desk. All 
the shelves around the room are 
intended for Looks. The ceiling 
over the large window in the liv- 
ing room must be lowered a little 
in order to allow space for the 
front stairs. This can be done 
and an archway placed there. 
The two doors opening from the 
living room into the dining room 
and sleeping room are placed close 
to the open grate so as to give as 
large an amount of clear wall 
space as possible. Many of the 
houses. which are now designed 
are all doors and have no great 
amount of available wall space. 
The cost of this house, including | 
heating and plumbing, is esti- 400 
mated at about 83300. | 

The heating of the house is to 
be by hot water circulation and 
some warm air in connection with 
the water heater. I believe in this 
system, and the more I see of it 
the more I learn that it is nota 
good thing to depend altogether on 
the hot air—that is, all rooms 
should have hot water radiators 
and dependence should be placed 
on the hot air for ventilation only, 
with plenty of it, in the living and 
sleeping rooms. The sizes of the 
water radiators are marked on the 
plans; also the hot water and vent 
registers. Instead of using a sep- 
arate expansion tank for the 
heater it is my idea to connect the 
expansion pipe of the heater with 
the main house supply tank, which 
is located on the second floor, 18 
inches above the highest water 
radiator, to bottom of tank. With 
this arrangement the heater will furnish hot water for 
both tub and kitchen use. Although I show no flow and 
return pipes for this it can readily be done. The hot 
water flow pipe to the bathtub must be connected to 
the top of the flow main with a swing check in the return 
pipe, so that when drawing a large amount of hot water 
the check will prevent it from coming down from the 
tank. The check should be placed on the horizontal part 
of the return pipe. The overflow from the tank empties 
into the water closet tank on the first floor, or it can be 
connected with the soil pipe vent close to the tank, 
but if this is done there must be a trap between 
the two. The heater islocated in the cellar, as indi- 
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cated} on the foundation plan. All hot air registers 
are to beset 7 feet above the floor and vent registers 
at the base. It is designed to warm the house at 70 
degrees when it is 40 degrees below outside. For the 
main vent flue the space in flue E around the outside 
of the heater flue is to be used, this space always being 
warm ard having an up draft in it. The main chimney 
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Heating the House of Diamond Room. Side (Left) Elevation.— Scale, % Inch to the Foot. 


is divided into six flues—namely, D, which is used for the 
local vent from water closet seat; flue A, for local vent 
from bathroom; flue E, for the two bedrooms; while flue 
F is a 9.inch clay pipe starting in the cellar and running 
up 2 inches above the top of the chimney. This flue is 
intended for the heater. The ventilation for the main 
living room is at the fire place, set in the chimney where 
shown on the plans. 
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I send a sectional view of the water heater designed for 
use in this house. The grate is intended to be 20 inches 
in diameter, the fire place is lined with fire brick and the 
water ring is cut out over the feed door to allow for re- 
moving the lining when it is burned out. The fire brick 
extends up to the bottom of the feed door, which is cov- 
ered by a reversible plate. 'The water dome over the fire 
box is connected with the water ring by 1!j-inch pipe. 
On the top of the heater, connecting with the $moke pipe, 
is a large circular radiator, which is one of the principal 
functions in the hot air part of the heater. "There is also 
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Top View of Hot Air Radiator.—Scale, 
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supply from between the casing and the heater, as is usu- 
ally done with hot air furnaces. 

I also send a drawing of acombination hot water heater 
and fire place, intended to be used in case it is desired to 
employ a hot air furnace placed in the cellar for heating 
the house. With the exception of the large living room, 
conservatory and bathroom all the apartments will be 
warmed by hot air, and the remainder of the house by hot 
water from the fire place heater, which would require 
about 160 feet of radiution. With this arrangement a 
small sized hot air furnace could be used, and a fire kept 
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Combination Fire Place Heater. 


Heating the House of Diamond Room.” 


Shown a plan of the heater on top of the water ring, and 
of the grate below. Another view represents the top of 
the hot air radiator and the top of the cast iron elbow 
connected with the radiator; also the flow pipe hole. 
With this arrangement of the water sections in the fire I 
think the results will be as satisfactory as in the case of 
the large cast iron water heaters, which have a great 
amount of water surface away from the fire. Ithink the 
correct principle of heating water is to have the water 
parts exposed to the direct action of the fire and have 
them so arranged that the hottest water will pass direct 
to the flow outlet instead of through water which is cooler 
than that close to the fire. This heater can be cased in 
sheet iron, or it can be bricked in to form the hot air 
space. It is the intention to obtain the fresh warm air 
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continually in the grate would make the main living room 
cheerful, as well as afford good ventilation. The cost to 
operate would not be more than the first system men- 
tioned. Referring to the illustration showing the com- 
bination fire place heater, A B C D are cast water sections, 
E isa 1-inch pipe, S is the hearth, T the tile facing, P a 
cast iron frame, H the direct draft damper, R a casting 
to support the water back section, T the ash dump and G 
the return water pipe. There isa cover made of sheet 
iron for the front grate opening, and is to be used when 
a view of the fire is not desired, ог at night to check the 
draft. This cover has a sliding draft at the bottom, and 
there is one over the fire to serve as a check. The water 
sections are all hollow and are placed as indicated in the 
engraving. 
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WHAT BUILDERS ARE DOING. 


NDICATIONS seem to point to a fairly active opening of the 
I building season throughout the East, with certain of the 
larger cities giving promise of plenty to do. It is, however, 
still too early to secure sufficient data to warrant any forecast of 
what the season may be. Many building projects in the hands 


of architects are dependent upon general business conditions for 


being carried out, and cannot be safely accepted as sure indica- 
tions of work to be begun when the season opens. 
with a few exceptions, seems to be less favorable in the middle 
and extreme West. Most of the cities west of the Mississippi 
River are still awaiting a more substantial revival of general 
business prosperity before any appreciable increase in building 
will be undertaken. 

Local conditions seem to govern the action of the labor 
unions, and no general movement of a specific nature is under 
way that seems likely to retard or obetruct work. 


Baltimore, Md. 


The Baltimore Builders’ Exchange is taking active steps to 
rovide for more thorough inspection of buildings in that city 
y urging upon the Mayor and City Council the need of addi- 

tional inspectors. It has been shown by the members of the 
exchange that the building inspector's force is inadequate to the 
needs of the city, and that more assistance is required to insure 
proper observance of the building laws. The exchange has also 

en moving in the matter of certain amendments to the lien 
law of Maryland, providing that where & building is erected by 
a lessee of a lot of ground the lessor of the ground shall be liable 
tolien. A large delegation from the exchange visited the State 
Capital by special train and appeared before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Legislatureinsupport of thechange. Theexchange 
is reported as being in excellent condition and steadily gaining 
ground among the substantial business organizations of the city. 

The outlook for building during the coming year is favorable, 

and relations between employers and workmen have been 
undisturbed since last fall. 


Boston, Mass. 


_ Contractors and others connected with the building business 
in Boston are greatly interested in a bill now before the State 
Legislature relating to the reorganization and administration of 
the building department of the city. The bill was prepared by 
a joint committee on building law com of five members of 
the Master Builders’ Association, the Boston Associated Board 
of Trade, the Reul Estate Exchange and the Boston Society of 
Architects, which committee was established in April, 1895, at 
the suggestion of the Associated Board of Trade. 


This bill aims to secure a more effective administration of all: 


laws or ordinances relating to construction of buildings, a more 
complete inspection and control of buildings after they are con- 
structed, and in addition to the duties now imposed by statutes 
and ordinances, provides for special supervision of sanitary, 
heating and ventilating appliances, and an oversight and control 
of such matters in public and quasi-public baildings not pre- 
viously adequately provided for by law. It aims to secure this re- 
sult by uniting under one general department such departments 
of the city of Boston as now have relation to construction and 
superintendence of buildings, private or public, and by compre- 
hending in this general department certain important duties, 
functions and powers not previously provided for by law. 

The bill contemplates that this general department is to have 
three subdivisions—one for the inspection of all building con- 
struction, one for the inspection of condition and use of buildings 
after construction, and to have charge, under direction of the 
commissioner, of repairs upon buildings owned and used by the 
city, and control of employees in such buildings when not other- 
wise provided for by Jaw or ordinance, and one for the inspection 
of all matters pertaining to sanitation, ventilation, heating and 
elevators, and so provides that each of these subdivisions shall 
be under an efficient head, subject to the chief of the department. 

One of the most important features of the bill, and upon 
which the committee largely relies to lift this department out of 
political influence, is the creation of a Board of Examiners, and 
the provision that all inspectors, including the three chief in- 
spectors at the head of the divisions of the department as 
indicated above, must pass an examination satisfactory to this 
board before they can be appointed or continued as inspectors in 
the department. 

The Building Commissioner alone is exempt from examination 
by this board. He is to be appointed by the Mayor, but must 
be either an architect, civil engineer or builder. 

This Board of Examiners is to be composed of three persons, 
one appointed by the Society of Architects, one by the Master 
Builders’ Association, and one by the Society of Civil Engineers. 
All to be approved by the Mayor. This insures a non-partisan 
and an expert board. 

Arguments for and against the bill are now being made 
before the Committee on Metropolitan Affairs, to which it was 
referred. 

The outlook for building during the coming season continues 
very favorable, and it is evident that a large amount of work 
will be undertaken as soon as the weater permits. Most of the 
work in sight is in the business portion of the city, a number of 
large operations being planned. There is no present prospect of 
any unfavorable change from the present relations between em- 
ployers and workmen. 


Bloomington, lll. 


The Builders and Traders’ Exchange of Bloomington, lll. 
held its first annual banquet on March 12 in celebration of the 
successful ending of the first vear of its existence. C. L. Hutch- 
inson, the president of the excbange. presided at the banquet, 
and Hon. E. M. Heafer acted as toastmaster. After a number 
of interesting and amusing speech »s had been added to the enjoy- 
ment of the excellent menu the majority of the members and 
their ladies adjourned to Washington Hall and the remainder of 
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29 ovoning was spent in dancing. The whole affair was most 
elightful. 
he Builders and Traders' Exchange was organized one year 
ago and has a membership of 80 contractors of various kinds. 
atters concerning the various buildings and improvements of 
tho city are discussed and contracts are figured in the club rooms. 
They have done much to help along the improvements of the 
city and are much encouraged at the outlook. The officers of the 
association are: President, C. L. Hutchinson; first. vice-presi- 
dent, J. E Jeffries ; second vice-president, J. A. Rankin; treas- 
urer, J. В. Holmes ; secretary, J. A. Shrovk. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The members of the Builders' Association Exchange of Buffalo 
entertained the National Association of Painters and Decorators 
during its annual convention in February. The association held 
its sessions in the rooms of the exchange, and elected Thos. A. 
Brown of Washington, president, and Francis F. Black, secretary, 
for the ensuing year. | 

The strike on the Ellicott Square which was declared off just 
ав the March Carpentry and Building went to press, was 
resumed a few days later owing to a disagreement or misunder- 
standing between the unions and the superintendent of the 
work. The men claimed that the helpers on the iron work were 
using tools and that they should receive a mechanic's pay of 25 
cents an hour instead of alaborer's pay of 15 cents an hour. 
They met Mr. Halback, the representative of the contractors, 
who pone that the helpers should not use tools any longer 
but that they should do only а laborer's work. "This was seve 
weeks before the strike. e men claimed that Mr. Halback 
had not lived up to his agreement and that was one grievance 
that caused astrike. The difference haa not yet been officially 
settled. The Builders’ Association Exchange is moving in the 
matter of improvement in the building laws of the city, and has 
appointed the following members as а committee to assist the 


i tor and ОНУ Council in preparing desirable changes : H. 
C. ower, J. H. Tilden, John Feist, Alfred Lyth, George W. 
Maltby. ohn Lawrence, 


James 8. Stygall, Jr., J. W. Danforth, 
Jr., and F. P. Jones. b member of the committee represents 
& different brauch of building. W. S. Wickes, U. G. Orr and 
William Lansing have been appointed by the architecta to rep- 
reseut the architects’ side. 


Chicago, Ill. 


The annual arbitration agreement between the Chicago Brick- 
layers’ Union and the Masons and Builders’ Association has 
been completed and signed by the arbitration committees of both 
organizations. Judge Elbridge Hanecy acted as umpire. The 
rate of wages in the new agreement remains as before at 50 cents 
an hour. Eight hours constitute a day's work, except on 
Saturday, when seven hours' labor and a full day's pay shall be 
the rule. Ап apprentice will be uired to serve four years 
and his employer is required to see to it that he attends school at 
least three months of each year. Apprentices will not be 
allowed to work at the trade during the months of January, 
February and March. 

The &greement between the arbitration committees of the 
Carpenters and Builders' Association and the Carpenters! Execu- 
tive Council, reported in March, has been ratified by both the 
Executive Council. and the District Council of the Brotherhood. 
It will go into effect March 30. It is probable that after that 
date union carpenters will refuse to work for contractors who 
do not agree to employ none but union men and pay the union 
rate of wages. 

Ninety-two men of the Stonecutters’ Union have cut loose from 
that organization and formed the Chicago Stonecutters' Society, 
and will resume work in the yards against which a strike has 
been in progress several months. Dissatisfaction with the man- 
agement of the strike—particularly with the action of the 
Arbitration Committee—led to the split. The leaders of the new 
organization, which includes about a third of those who struck, 
had a conference with the boases, and a satisfactory adjustment 
of the diflieulties arising from the introduction of machines in 
the yards was arranged It was agreed that ten hours should 
constitute the work day of machine operators and eight hours 
for hand workers. A scale of 50 cents an hour was agreed upon 
for the latter. 

The Builders and Traders’ Exchange, after investigating me 
merits of several localities, has determined to remove from i 

resent quarters at the corner of Lake and Clark streets to the 

amber of Commerce Building, where four large rooms have 

been secured. The removal will occur about May 1. A lease of 
the new quarters has been taken for a term of five years. 

The Building Trades Club expects to have its new home ready 
for a house warming by April 15. Plans are being made fora 
most enjoyable time on that occasion and invitations have been 
extended to builders in other cities : particularly to the members 
of the Building Trades Club of New York City and to the 
officers of the National Association of Builders. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Cincinnati bricklayers’ strike has not changed materially 
during the past month. Out of 60 contractors in Cincinnati 46 
are members of the Builders’ Exchange. Of those who are not, 
seven have signed the bricklayers’ scale of 5617 cents per hour 
provided the bricklayers work for them during the strike. "This 
proviso was accepted by the union bricklayers and about 100 of 
them are now working for the seven contractors who have signed 
it. The members of the exchange still refuse to sign the scale and 
have organized an independent association of non-union brick- 
layers, who are admitted without the payment of initiation fee 
ог dues. They have also given bond not to pay the union scale 
and to protect the men who are working for them ; and have 
expressed а willingness to compromise, but the union bricklayers 
have given out 56 cents as their ulumatum. The number of 
men now on strike is placed at 425. 

At the first regular meeting of the Builders! Exchange since 
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the election of officers President Holtzinger announced the fol- 
lowing standing committees : 

Committee on Legislation—S. D. Tippett, George B. McMiller 
and Lawrence Grace 

Committee on Admiss:ons—L. B. Hancock, Robert Blair and 
Frank S. Rohan 


mo prospect for building during 1896 is considered as being 


Dallas, Tex. 


The Dallas News of recent date says: At the rate building: 


permits are being issued from the office of the city engineer the 
indications are that the building done this year will be three or 
four times as 
For the first 11 days of January there were issued permits to the 
amount of about 858,000, while for the entire month of January 
last year the permits issued only amounted to $24,800. Several 
warehouses and business blocks are going up and several large 
residences are now anticipated by the architects of the city. 
Among the business blocks now in course of construction is the 
two-story brick at the corner of Commerce and Field streets, 
whicn is to be one of the finest blocks in the city and is to be 
constructed of Pecos stone and Texas brick and is to have a 
marble entrance from Field street. 

The total amount of work done in 1895 exceeded the amount 
done in 1894, and there is good reason to expect that the present 
year will be a much better one for builders than 1895. It is pre- 
dicted that there will be more work done in the coming season 
than in the two preceding years. 


Lowel!, Mass. 


. The outlook for building in Lowell during the coming year 
is considered very favorable, some of the contractors gong fo 
far as to predict the best season in the histo ry of the city. e 
Master Builders’ Exchange on March 10 changed its name by 
ошиц the word “© Master, leaving the title The Builders’ Ex- 
change. : 

Relations between employers and workmen have been undis- 
үе for some time and there is little likelihood of unfavorable 
change. . 

Minneapolis, Minn. . 


Unless some compromise can be reached it is probable that 


there will be trouble between the boss plasterers and their men. 


in Minneapolis. The men demand $3.50 per day, a raise of $1. 
This the bosses consider exorbitant, and unless some plan can be 
тео! on whereby they will not have to pay this there is a 
chance that no work will be done in the city for some time. It 
is said that there is not much work on at the present time, and 
that that which is on hand can easily be held over until the 
warm weather, two facts which will not go to aid the men in 
their cause. Although a strike was threatened if the increase 
was not rantes by the employers, none has yet occurred, in 
spite of the fact that the majority of the contractors have re- 
fused to concede the demand. 

From present indications the present year, in the building 
business, will be but little better than 1895. 


New York City. 


Building operatons are rather quiet at this season, although 
the plans filed from week to week with the Bureau of Buildings 
would indicate a fair degree of activity as soon as the weather 
becomes settled. A marked feature of the situation is the num- 
ber of office buildings and business structures likely to be erected 
in the near future. Several of these are of a lofty character, one 
running as high as 25 stories, while others range from 12 to 16 
stories. 

For a number of years the workingmen of this city have been 
agitating for a law which will give them greater protection to 
life and limb while at work on the bi Buildings which have 
been and are being erected in New York City. As a result of 
the ооп of the question there has been introduced into the 
Legislature a bill known as number 724-1, 181, and is entitled An 
act to afford protection against injury or death to persons em- 

loyed on buildings in course of construction in cities of the 
tate of New York." It is as follows: 


SECTION 1. It shall be the duty of all contractors and owners 
when constructing buildings in any of the cities of the State of New 
York, where the plans and specifications require the floors to be 
arched. between the beams thereof. or where the said floors or fill- 
ing in between floors shall be of fire proof material or brick work, 
to complete the said flooring or filling in as the building progresses 
to not less than within three tiers of beams below that on which the 
iron work is being erected. 

SEG. 2. It shall be the duty of all contractors for carpenter work 
of buildings in the course of construction in any of thecities of the 
State of New York.where the plans and specifications do not require 
the filling in between the beams of floor to be of brick or fire proof 
work, to lay the under flooring thereof as the building progresses 
on each story to not less than within two stories below the one to 
which the said building has been erected. Where double floors are 
not used the contractors shall be required to keep planked over the 
floor two stories below that on which the work is being carried on. 

SEC. 3. It shall be the duty of all contractors for iron or steel 
work of buildings in the course of construction or the owners 
thereof, in cases where the floor beams are not of iron or of steel, 
to thoroughly plank over the entire tier of iron or steel beams on 
which the structural iron or steel work is being erected. except 
such spaces as may be reasonablv required for proper construction 
of said iron or steel work, and for the raising or lowering of ma- 
terials used or to be used in the construction of the said building 
or such spaces as may be designated by the plans and speciflcations 
for stairways and elevator shafts. 

SEC. 4. It shall not be lawful for any builder to employ or per- 
mit to be employed above the first floor on the structural iron work 
inany building any incompetent workman or mechanic. 

ВЕС. 5. The chief officer in any city, charged with the enforce- 
ment of the building laws of such city, is hereby charged with en- 
forcing the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 6. Any violation of the provisions of this act shall be a mis- 
demeanor, and on conviction shall b» punishable by a fine, for each 
violation thereof, of not less than #25 nor more than $200. 

Sec. 7. This act shall take effect immediately. 


The difference between the Prozressive Varnishers’ Union and 
the New York Puinters’ Union is becoming threatening. A 
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great as what was done during tbe year 1895.' 
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number of strikes have already resulted from the difference and 
more аге їп prospect. The painters claim that varnishing is as 
much a part of their trade as gilding, and they fought the 
Gilders’ Union last year until the members of the latter were 
forced to leave all a amg work. 

Stephen M. Wright, the secretary of the Building Trades 
Club, and director for New York City of the Nati Associa- 
tion of Builders, has been recently elected secretary of the 
Empire State Society, Sons of the American Revolution. 


New Haven, Conn. 


At the last regular meeting of the New Haven Builders’ Ex- 
charge the following new officers were elected: President, 
James E. Todd ; vice-president, S. E. Dibble ; treasurer, J. Gibb 
Smith ; secretary, F. S. Miner; trustees, Robert 1 James 
A. Church, F. R. Thompson, 8. A. Mansfield, E. H. Sperry aud 
F. L. Still. The old organization voted to disband. The officera, 
with the board of trustees, become the directors. The latter 
body was authorized to call in the stock . which 
amount to $5,000, from time to time as they saw fit. The new 
body will undoubtedly soon take some action regardi the 
issuing of $100,000 worth of bonds for a building on wn 
street, which right the law of incorporation gives it. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Workmen in the building trades have had a busy season owing 
to the unusual amount of work resulting from the erection o 
the exposition buildings. A recent visit to the grounds shows 
CODE to be progressing favorably and rapidly. The land- 
sca ening and road making is being pushed as fast as pos- 
sible, the latter being nearly ready for the asphalt The build- 
ings, without exception, are going on nicely. The contractors 
on the Parthenon are nearly done with the brick work and have 
put up about thirty of the frames on which the 54 great columns 
are to be built. he trusses for supporting the roof of the audi- 
torium are being put up and the outside is nearly lathed, ready 
for the reception of the plaster. The inner walls of Machinery 
Hal have been ceiled almost throughout, and much of the ex- 
terior has been lathed. On both the Commerce and Transporta- 
tion buildings the trusses for the roof are being put in place, 
and the great structures now look like the buildings they are 
designed to be. Nearly the entire interior of the Woman’s 
Building has been plastered and the outside is lathed ready for 
the staff. The s ornaments for the exterior are being made 
in one of the rooms by an experienced workman and little outside 
work remains to be done except the putting on of the staff and 
making the roof. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


The annual dinner of the Master Builders’ Exchange was 
given at the Hotel Lorraine ribs eat ara 27, and was one of the 
most Jever given in Philadelphia. 

Ex-City Treasurer William B. Irvine, president of the exchange, 
presided, and W. S. P. Shields acted as toastmaster. 

After the excellent menu had been fully discussed and the 
cloth removed ex-City Treasurer lrvine, president of the ex- 
change, called the assemblage to огает and made the open- 
ing address, in which he touched upon the principal events 
in the history of the organization since its formation nine years 
ago. In part he said : ** We adopted what has since been called 
the uniform contract,’ which is in general use to-day, not only 
in this city. but throughout the country. We then, together 
with the Building Inspectors, turned our attention to the 
passage of а new building law, which was very much needed 
on the part of the public, as well as on the part of the builder. 

** We then turned our attention to adopting a system of arbi- 
tration, which has been quite beneflcial to those who have tried 
its use. This fact alone would warrant our existence. 

We then established a trade school, that tbe young men might 
be enabled to obtain a mechanical trade, to go forth into the 
world side by side with the imported labor which is constantly 
arriving in our midst." 

Among the other speakers were James V. Watson, president 
of the Clearing House Association; James M. Beck, architect; 
John H. Fow and George Watson. A number of inform 
speeches were made after the regulat toasts had been responded 
to. The attendance was large, and the whole affair was most 
thoroughly enjoyable and successful. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


tor’s annual report shows that the 50 
acres composing the Third Ward of Pittsburgh furnished one- 
eighth of the entire building operations of Pittsburgh. More 
than half a million of money was spent by architects in this 
ward alone. The new buildings in the Twentieth Ward num- 
bered 185; the number of new dwellings erected last year is 956. 
Business demanded 17 new office buildings, 20 warehouses and 23 
stores. The total estimated value of the buildings erected last 
rear is $4,467,000. During the year 90 condemnations were 
heard, and all but one of the owners complied with the require- 
ments. 
About a month ago the painters struck for au increase in 
wages and the situation has been growiug steadily worse until 
resent indications point to a general disturbance of all the build- 
ing trades of the city. The most favorable sign is the fact that 
several conferences have been held between the unions and the 
emplovers, although without accomplishing anything up to the 
present time 


The Building Ins 


Portland, Oregon. 


The bricklayers of Portland have demanded a higher rate of 
wages. For the past two months negotiations have been pending 
between the master and union journeymen bricklayers looking to 
an adjustment of the differences which have existed for over 
two years. Since the first of the year many attempts have been 
made to patch matters up. The substance of the last offer of 

ement by the union was that the wages should be $5 per day 
of eight hours, with pay and one-half for overtime, and that the 
union shall be governed by the same rules adopted by the brick- 
layers' union of New York, which, among other things, stipulate 
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what the mechanic's work is and what the hodcarrier's work 
Shall be. Tue mont objectionable part or this offer to the master 
builders was that the union bricklayers should be at erm to 
work for any one who would pay them union wages, and allow 
them to live up to their constitution. 

The master bricklayers met in the Builders’ Exchange some 
days after the foregoing offer had been received by Secretary 
Sutherland of the exchange and decided that they would meet 
Ше journeymen half way 1n the matter of wages, and offer them 
$4.50 per day of eight hours, but refused to concede them the 
right of working for any other master than a member of the 
Builders’ Exchange. To offset this stipulation, the masters 
undertook to employ none but union men. 

There has been comparatively little work going on during the 
past few months and the bricklavers chose the dull season in 
which to make their request, hoping that the matter would be 
adjusted by the time the coming season opened. 


Providence, R I. 

A most hopeful feeling regarding the amount of building to 
be done in Providence during the coming year prevails among 
builders, architects and real estate men. 

Everything seems at 1 1 to point to a continuation of 
the prosperity of 1895, and those best informed look for a repe- 
tition of the favorable conditions of the past year. 

Architects report that business is rushing in their line and 
that the plans which they are preparing this spring exceed in 
number those of any season for several years past, from cottage 
houses for summer use to grand substantial business blocks. 

The Builders and Traders' Exchange is in its usual excellent 
condition and its members are looking forward to an increase in 
standing and numbers during 1498. Affairs between employers 
and workmen are in a tranquil condition with no prospect of dis- 
turbance. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
. The San Francisco Builders’ Exc e had nominated for elec- 
tion at the annual meeting, which was held too Jate in March for 
report here, the following candidates for the new Board of 


rS: 

P.L Bassett, James A. Wilson, Oscar Lewis, S. H. Kent, 
M. McGowan, Thomas Elam, Thomas McLaughlin, H. Wagner, 
Robert Smiley, J. J. Morehouse, C. P. Moore, James Britt, D. 
F. Mullville, John Trotter, W. B. Anderson, Gus B. Daniels, A. 
Kendall and Thomas Butcher. 

The difference between the mason and carpenter contractors 
over the right to take entire contracts has not yet been officially 
settled, though there is much less friction than formerly. 

The Berkeley branch of the Carpenters and Joiners’ Union 
has advanced the scale of wages from $2.50 per day to $3. The 
new rate will begin with May i. It is understood that there is 
а general feeling among the contractors that this is only fair 
рау, and no objection will be raised to the increase in wa 

The outlook for 1896 is not very promising in spite of the fact 
that a hopeful view of the amount of work to be done seems to 
prevail. While there is & considerable amount of work in sight 
the total now in prospect is much less than it was at this time 
during the more prosperous years of the past. 


Springfield, Ill. 


The new Builders and Traders' Exchange of Springfleld has 
elected the following officers: William Mayhew, a contractor, 
president ; S. J. Hanes and D. A. DeVares, contractors, vice- 
рге це and Willarm M. Payne, of the hardware dealers, 

easurer. The Board of Directors consiste of the following : J. 
L. Powell of the paning mil! ; J. L. Fortado of the stone con- 
tractors ; R. N. ker of the lumber dealers; Thomas Arm- 
strong of the painters ; W. J. D. Downs of the plasterers ; N. S. 
Ohlson of the contractors; Frank Lindsay of the bricklayers ; 
Lewis Miller of the hardware dealers ; E. J. Utt of the brick 
makers ; L. A. Constant of the tinners. 

The contracting brick masons have formed an organization 
and have decided not to sub-contract any work from the car- 
penters, but to take orders direct from the owners. 

The officers elected are as follows : Albert Wise, president; L. 
L. Irwin, secretary, and Frank Lindsay, delegate to the Builders’ 
Exchange. Of the 16 firms in the city, 12 firms are represented 
in the new organization. 

St. Louls. Mo. 


. The new builders’ organization of St. Louis fermed under 
the name of the Master Builders' Association has been incorpo- 
rated, with а capital of $10,000, in 100 shares, and has elected the 
following officers: Daniel Evans. president; F. J. Rummers, 
vice-president ; Adam Baeur, treasurer; Samuel Hoffman, J. 
D. Fitzgibbon, Richard P. McClure, C. Chaplaine and A. E. Cook, 
directors. 

The new body will not interfere in any manner with the 
present Builders’ Exchange, as, unlike that body, sub-contract- 
ors and material men will not be admitted to active member- 
ship. It is the intention of the members to fit up elegant quar- 
ters for the holding of daily meetings. 

The Das pone of the association is to foster closer relations be- 
tween builders, with the view of securing much needed legisla- 
tion, and the concentration of interests in securing contracts, 
some of which have recently been permitted to slip away to 
other cities. 

May 1 next threatens to prove an unusually eventful day in 
St. Louis. Several labor organizations —including the Stone- 
masons' Protective Labor Union No. 1 -have asked for an in- 
crease of wages to go into effect on that day. It is said that 
Strikes will follow а refusal to meet the demand, and the 
troubles of five years ago—when more than a dozen organiza- 
tions were out at one time in St. Louis —may be repeated. 

In the building line, the Stonemasons’ Protective Labor 
Union has taken the initiative step in asking for an increase of 
wages, and it is supposed that the unions of carpenters, plaster- 
m lathers, hodcarriers and similar organizations will follow 
gui 


The stonemasons ask for an increase from 30 to 3214 cents per 
hour. 

Secretary Richard Walsh of the Builders’ Exchange writes 

that that organization is in excellent condition, and is steadily 
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increasing its membership. Builders generally in St. Louis are 
looking forward to a pusy season, and from the amount of work 
in sight, they аге evidently warranted in so doing. 


Toledo. Ohlo. ; 
On March 2 the Builders’ Exchange of Toledo held its an- 
nual meeting and election of officers. ere was а large attend- 
ance and the meeting was one of the best in the history of the 
organization. Much euthusiasm was manifested in the election 
and the new officers promise to boom the exchange. Albert 
Neukom was elected president by а unanimous vote, as Was 
John Cavanaugh, first vice-president. A. К. Kuhlman is second 
vice-president, and the new Board of Directors, including the 
al x holdover members, is made up as follows: John C. Romeis, 
M. Donovan, J. W. Lee, Jos. Pheils, Ed. J. Weis, R. G. Bacon, 
Frank Gorman, John Stollberg, Fred. Schulty, W. W. Oburdier, 
P. F. Whalen and John McCaffery. 
The new quarters in the Masonic Temple Building have been 
elegantly fitted up and nicely arranged for the comfort of the 


members. 
Washing!on, D. C. 


At the annual meeting of the Washingtcn Builders’ Ex- 
change, held recently at the hall on Thirteenth street, re- 
ports of the year's work were received, and officers for the en- 
suing ipe elected. The report of the Finance Committee 
showed a cash balance of $10,009.32 and no indebtedness. The 
election of officers and directors resulted as follows : President, 
A. L. Phillips, ; Tae prendon J. W. Thomas, Thomas B. 
Walker ; treasurer, William C. Morrison ; secretary, William C. 
Lewis. Directors : John R. Galloway, D. J. yen d Robert 
A. Clarkson, John T. Lynch, Fred. W. Pilling, Jacob Viehmeyer, 
Thomas Norwood, C. А. Langley, Thomas P. Stephenson, T. 
V. Noonan and R. W. Darby. 


Wheeling. W. Va. 

The Builders’ Exchange is a far more important business or- 
ganization in Wheeling than is supposed by the general publi 
says the Wheeling Register. Its large membership includes 
of the contractors, builders and material men in the city and 
vicinity. It is an incorporated association and regulates all mat- 
ters of contracting and building in the city, establishes uniform 
prices of labor and for material, settles disputes between its 
members and has power by law to enforce its findings and assess 
апа collect, if necessary, fines from its members who disobey 
its rules and laws. 1t gives the public and its members the 
latest building information throughout the country, and is an 
important factor in the matter o pubic improvements of any 
kind in the city. It has accomplished not only great good for 
the city and vicinity, but has built up the credit of its members 
with tern dealers in all kinds of constructive material and 
has also improved сапу the relationship existing between the 
mechanic and employer. It is a very prosperous organization 
and its members meet frequently, and the secretary is always in 
charge of its place of business on Market street. 


Winona, Minn. 

The builders of Winona organized a builders’ exchange re- 
cently, and elected the following officers: President, John 
Knopp ; secretary. W. F. Meier ; treasurer, E. A. тые 

At а later meeting а constitution was presented and adopted, 
but the consideration of by-laws was postponed. The consti- 
tution fixes the name of the association as the Builders’ Ex- 
change, and fixes the officers as president, vice-president, secre- 
tary, assistant secretary and treasurer. These, with five others, 
are to constitute the d of Directors. The directors, vice- 
president and assistant secretary are yet to be elected. The 
other officers were chosen at the first meeting. 

A resolution was passed at the meeting declaring the ex- 
change in favor of strict impartiality on the part of architects 
and opposed to their acting as agents for building articles or hav- 
ing any business connections outside of their profession. 

The special committee to interview manufacturers reported 
progress and was granted further time. 


Notes. 

Vice-President S. E. Dibble of the Builders’ Exchange, New 
Haven, Conn., has recently devised a new seal for the ex- 
change. It embraces a combination of the various tools of the 
trade, surrounded by the words: ** The Builders’ Exchange of 
New Haven." 


A certificate of incorporation of the New Jersey Society of 
Architecte was recently filed in the Hudson County Clerk's 
office, in Jersey City. Louis Н. Broome is president and secre- 
tary, and полк W. Von Arx, treasurer. The other charter 
members are bert C. Dixon, Lewis Meystre, Howard W. 
Louche, Charles Cachan, George B. McIntyre and George Beetz. 


Itis reported that the outlook for buildng in Minneapolis 
during the coming year indicates that the season will be much 
more active than the one just t. Thereisan unusual demand 
for residence property for building purposes and а number of 
office eir iir d manufactories and warehouses are to be erected 
during 1896 if present indications are correct. 


An effort is being made in Jersey City, N. J., to compel appli- 
cants for building permits to file plans of the proposed buil 
with the Building Inspector. It has been customary only to 
show the plans. Consequently the only record in the possession 
of the шег was the size of the building. the number of 
Stories in hight and whether brick, stone or frame. Recently 
the Fire Commissioners found, it is said, that certain builders 
деа from the plans under which permits were procured 
and in some instances added a story. In brick buildings this did 
not matter much, but in the case of frame houses, particularly 
where they are within the fire limits, it is a clear violation of 
the building law. The Fire Commissioners tried to stop one or 
two builders but were unable to do во, as the necessary permit 
from the Building Inspector was produced. Violations have 
become so frequent of late that the Fire Commissioners have ar- 
ranged with the Aldermen to secure the passage of the ordi- 
nance necessitating the filing of piane In future, departure from 
orignal plans will be permitted only with the approval of the 
Building Inspector. 
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HINTS ON WOOD CARVING.’ 


Bv CHAS. J. WOODSEND. 


HE operation of finding all the hights and spaces has 
T no doubt seemed a long and tedious one, but in real- 
The methods used are 
simple. and are applicable to all sizes of capitals of this 
It is necessary to proceed in this or a similar man- 
We will now 
prepare the block for cutting. For large capitals, it may be 
stated, that it is preferable to glue them up in staves, leav- 
ing the center hollow and make the joints radiate from 


ity it is comparatively short. 


order. 
ner in order to arrive at correct resulta. 


the center. In this way there is less difficulty in cutting. 


while the appearance is considerably improved. After 
the joints are thoroughly dry place the block in a lathe 
which can easily be done by screwing pieces on the ends to 


receive the centers. The general contour of the capital is 
round to a little distance above the overhang of the long 
leaves, consequently it may be turned off up to that point. 
Turn it down as close as possible, or so as to just touch 
the highest member in each part, thus reducing the labor 


Fig. 93.—Design of a Crocket. 


member to which they are applied and swelling out at 
regular intervals into bunches of foliage, sometimes hav- 
ing a considerable projection, as is shown by the illustra- 
tions of the western spire of the Cologne Cathedral 
published in Carpentry and Building some time ago. 
Frequently the volute is of a very simple nature, and at 
other times it is complicated. Not infrequently instead 
of the swelled parts being bunches of foliage they take the 
form of animals. The design given in Fig. 93 is one of 
the simplest, being easy of execution, and when finished is 
attractive in appearance. In executing this design it is 
usual to cut the swelled portion from one piece, and the 
leaves between the swelled parts out of another piece, 
thus saving both in labor and materials. The joints are to 
be made in a narrow part and may simply butt together. 
The leaf M is intended to be repeated until it meets the 
swelled part below. The hlocks require to be fitted to- 
gether, апа to the angle to which they are to be applied, 
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Fig. 94.—Sections Taken on the Various Lines Indicated. 


Hints on Wood Carving.—Crocket with Details. 


of cutting considerably. When the turning is completed 
trim off all the surplus material above the turned parts, 
and rough it out until it has the general outline. After 
this has been done work the volutes and helices. If they 
were drawn upon stiff paper tbey can be cut out and used 
asamold. Under the abacus there is a division of three 
minutes, as may be seen from an inspection of Fig. 87 pre- 
sented in the issue of Carpentry and Building for Novem- 
ber. This member is an ovolo, and is circular in plan. 
It is shown in the latter half of Fig. 88. From the outer 
edge of this the body of the capital is formed into a 
cavetto, the outer curves of the volutes and helices giving 
the shapes, the plan remaining circular. After the upper 
part is worked, space off the leaves according to the dis- 
tances and shapes as found in Figs. 85 and 86, with the 
addition of the band of olive leaves running up the center. 
If the interested student of carving gives proper attention 
to the different figures and sections presented he should 
find little difficulty in executing the work. One thing it 
is desirable to bear in mind, and that is, capitals usually 
are 80 placed as to be at a considerable distance from the 
eye of the observer; consequently the work upon them 
should be bold and the cuttings sharp and distinct, with 
not too much attention to minute details. 
Attention will next be given to crockets, which, in their 
usual form, are bands of leaves covering the angle of the 
* Copyrighted 1894, by David Williams. 
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before any cutting is done. After this has been done 
mark out the design. The outline may be sawn out when 
the cutting is very easy, consisting mainly of some bold 
curves, and in connection with the sections given in Fig. 
94 very little difficulty should be experienced. The sec- 
tions as given are for one-half only. Any apparent dif- 
ferences of measurements between the design and the 
sections may be accounted for by the direction from 
which the figure is viewed. 

(To be continued.) 

AMA MONDO IUUD = 


ONE of the most interesting pieces of work in connec- 
tion with building operations which has recently been 
called to the attention of the public is that of the rebuild- 


ing of the defective walls of a large structure in the city 
of Chicago, Ill. The building was finished last October 
at a cost of about $100,000, and several of the floors were 
occupied, when one of the tenants reported tothe Building 
Department that the walls were out of plumb. An in- 
vestigation showed that he was correct in his assumption, 
the west wall being found to be 14!4 inches out of plumb. 
The result was that the building was condemned as unsafe, 
ordered vacated and to be torn down. Instead of đemol- 
ishing the entire building, the floors and roof were sup- 
ported on cobb piles and timbers in such а way as to 
remove all weight from the exterior walls. The latter 
were then taken down and rebuilt from the foundations. 
It is said that the cost of rebuilding the structure was in 
the neighborhood of $80,000, and the work was done under 
the supervision of Architect C. H. McAfee. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Spirit Plumb Rule, 

From M. L., Warren, Ohio.—The illustration of the 
spirit plumb rale in the March issue of Carpentry and 
Building is excellent, but I find one part of the description 
that I did not make perfectly clear. Instead of there 
being three 14-inch pieces nailed on one edge near the ends 
to be used when raising, the description should have read 
two pieces 14 inch thick by 1 inch. 


Trussing Door and Window Openinzs. 
From E. W. H., Santa Barbara, Cal.—The plans for a 
large frame residence which I have in hand show outer 


Trussing Door and Window Openings.— Elevation and Section 
Submitted by “ E. W H." 


walls with 2 x 6 inch studs boxed with 1 x 8 boards. The 
inner walls have 2 x 4 studs, all set 16 inches on centers. 
The building is to be lathed with metal lath. The sash 
for glass are 3 feet wide, and the ordinary doors are 8 feet 
wide, so that the studded openings in both cases are a lit- 
tle over 3 feet in width. The sliding door partitions have 
2x3 inch studs, and the pockets are lined with flooring. 
The openings are 6 feet wide in the clear, the specifica- 
tions calling for al] studs to be doubled at door and 
window openings and all openings over 8 feet wide to be 
trussed over in the most substantial manner known to the 


trade." Will some of the readers kindly illustrate their 


methods of trussing over door and window openings for 
such widths as those given above, and also suggest the 
best manner of trussing over the sliding door openings 
with their double lines of 2 x 8 studs? The object is to do 
the work in the most substantial manner possible. The 
sliding doors аге 1?4 inches thick. The ordinary door and 
window openings being but a few inches greater than the 
prescribed 3 feet, the writer has figured to put in deep 
headers as shown in the accompanying sketch instead of 
trusses. Will not this be amply sufficient for solidity? I 
would also be glad if some one who has had experience 


Weather Boarding a Circular Bay Window. 


will give me th» benefit of it in the manner of applying 
metallath. Should it be bent into and around all corners 
or simply butted edge to edge? 


Weather Boarding a Circular Hay Window. 
From READER, Iliinois.—In the erection of a frame 
dwelling with a circular bay, covered with 3-inch siding 
laid 212 inches to the weather, it becomes necessary to 
cut the siding from 6-inch stuff similar in shape to that 
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shown at B of the sketch which I inclose. The lap indi- 
cated at C throws the lower edge from the sheeting and 
requires to be cut to a certain curve. I would like to 
have some of the readers take this matter in hand and fur- 
nish me with a rule, if there is one, for describing the arc 
at B. 


Convenient Tools for the Carpenter. 

From J. J. D., Cornwall, Cal. —I send herewith sketches 
of a few tools which I have found useful for a variety of 
purposes. Fig. 1 is a clearing chisel used for taking down 
old buildings, and is made of 5;-inch octagon tool steel. I 
make the handle A A 13 inches long and the cutting 
blade B 6!4 inches long. The cutting edge О is 1!5 inches 
wide and tempered to a deep pigeon blue. Fig. 2? repre- 
sents an offset clearing chisel used by me for the same pur- 
pose as that above described. It is of 5; -іпсһ octagon tool 
steel, the handle C being 7 inches long, and is offset at Dd 
enough to allow the back of the hand to clear the boards 
when used for parting boards or cutting nails. "The por- 
tion E is made 9 inches, and the cutting edge 1!4 inches 
wide, tempered to a deep pigeon blue. The heads КК 
are tempered soft enough so as not to break the head of 
the hand hammer. The third tool is a nail set, of which 
the main portion I is 5!4 inches long, J is ?j x N inch, 
G 4x44, Н 1 inch long and intended to set a three-peuny 
finishing nail. The part marked F is 1 inch long, and is 


Fig. 3.—A Nail Set. 


Convenient Tools for the Carpenter. 


made to set eight-penny cut casing nails. All are hard 
tempered. The portions X X are the places to strike with 
the hammer when using the small sets. I also use old 
saw files to make scratch awls, heating them in a forge, 
and from long, flat files I make draw knives, gouge chis- 
els, &c. This is the kind of work with which I busy my- 
self during the winter days. 


Suggestions for Pattern Makers. 


From A. W. W., Copper Cliff, Ontario.—I have in my. 
possession 11 bound volumes of Carpentry and Building, 
and although these touch on almost every subject in con- 
nection with carpentry work in its different branches, 1 
find in the Correspondence department nothing relating to 
pattern making, with the exception of one or two in- 
quiries which still await answers. As this is a subject 
which it seems to me would interest a good many readers, 
including myself, I would like to see it taken up either in 
the Correspondence department or as a serial from month 
to month similar to Hints on Wood Carving," or 
Architectural Drawing for Mechanics." I will com- 
mence setting the ball rolling myself by asking what kind 
of wax is used for filling nail holes in finished patterns; 
also what is used for staining patterns black so they will 
dry hard and smooth with a good shine ? 

Answer. Some pattern makers use common beeswax, 
employing rosin to harden it or a little lard to soften it, as 
circumstances may require. It is commonly used hard 
with one-third rosin to two-thirds wax melted together. 
Witn regard to staining patterns black it is customary to 
use the best shellac varnish, coloring it with lamp black. 
The latter is mixed in the varnish, making it as black as 
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possible. The patterns are given the first coat with this, 
while the next coat is very much lighter and the third coat 
has only enough lamp black in it to slightly color it. Some 
pattern makers do not use black patterns, but employ 
those which have been treated with light or orange shellac. 

The suggestion of A. W. W., with regard to a dis- 
cussion of the subject of pattern making is one which we 
trust our practical readers will consider as applying to 
themselves, and send for publication letters treating of the 
topic in its various phases. 


Haising the Roof of a One-Story Cottage. 


From N.T. M., Creston, Iowa.—I wish to raise the roof 
of a one-story cottage 5 or 6 feet, and should be glad to 
have some of the readers who have had experience in that 
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moderately low ceilings are preferable, as the rooms are 
more easily heated. The plan here shown Las six good 
sized rooms in addition to the usual accessories. The 
feature of a front hall and staircase as commodious as 
shown is of such a nature that the value of it will be 
daily appreciated by the occupants of the house. The 
foundation is of stone laid in lime mortar. The first 
story of the house is 9 feet in the clear and the second 
story 8 feet. The frame is of pine, the studding joists 
and rafters are placed 16 inches from centers and the 
joist well bridged. The outside of the frame is sheathed, 
papered and covered with g inch siding. The wood 
finish of the interior is of selected cypress in the natural 
color for the first story and white pine in the second story. 
The kitchen is of good dimensions, as it is also intended 
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Second Floor. 


A Six-Room Cottage.— George W. Payne & Son, Architects, Carthage, Ill.— Scale, 1-16 Inch to the Foot. 


line tell me their method of raising and securing the roof 
while splicing the studding. 


Six-Hoom Cottage. 

From GEORGE W. PAYNE & Son, Carthage, Ill.—The 
correspondent who recently asked for a design of a six 
room cottage, as well as many other readers of the paper, 
may find some points of interest in the drawings here 
presented. The amount of room provided is somewhat 
unusual for a house of its character and cost. It is easy 
enough to build a house that is cheap, yet it is quite an- 
other matter to construct one possessing this feature and 
a fair share of the comforts and conveniences desired. 
Of course everything must be done on a more or less re- 
duced scale. The rooms cannot be so large, for the 
amount of ground covered must be reduced to the small- 
est possible space, as it is the entire area of ground cov- 
ered which must be taken into the estimate of cost. An- 
other point to be considered is the hight of stories. Very 
large rooms require proportionately higher ceilings, but 


for use as a dining room. The cellar, which extends 
under the entire house, is reached from the kitchen by 
stairs leading down under the main flight. The plaster 
is of three-coat work and finished in white. The house 
has been built in this locality, in a first-class manner, 
after the plans here shown, for $1300. In some localities 
it would cost more, while in others it could be erected 
for less. 


Surveying Lumber, 


. From F. S. W., Seal Harbor, Maine.—Can any of the 
readers tell me through the columns of the paper how to 
survey lumber 15, 24, 114. 1!4 and 115 inches thick ? How 
is it surveyed by dealers ? 


Lessons in Furniture Perspective. 


From YovNa Снр, Montreal Canada.—I am much in- 
terested in the lessons in perspective drawing which are at 
present appearing in the various issues of the paper. I 
hope the author, Mr. Hicks, will give us some lessons in 
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furniture perspective before he finishes. I would like to 
ask him if the lines in the lessons are put on the drawings 
and rubbed out afterward, or are they purely imaginary ? 


Carriages for a Quarter Winding Stairway. 


From R. B., Columbus, Ohio.—In compliance with the 
request of 8. P. G., San Antonio, Texas, in the No- 
vember issue of Carpentry and Building, Isubmit sketches 
showing the best method of constructing carriages for a 
quarter space winding stairway. According to my idea, 
the safest way is to make a full size drawing of the cir- 
cular parts, then lay a flat straight edged slat of pine of 
sufficient length over the carriage A, Fig. 1, and mark 
the lines on the slat. ` Joint the bottom edge of the 
plank to be used, which should be 2 inches thick and 
dressed out of ‘wind on the face side. After this has 
been done, lay out the risers and all other plumb lines to 
' correspond with the lines on the slat, then lay out the 
steps accurately to correspond with the hight of the 
risers. Continue this operation until all are laid out. 
The bevels for the plumb cuts can be obtained from the 
lines on the slat. To shape the lower edge of carriages 
for lath and plaster, cut, with the aid of a pair of dividers, 
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Fig. 1.—Plan of Stairs. 


arcs from the lower angle of the tread and bend a thin 
strip touching these arcs to mark the curve. This is 
clearly shown in Fig. 2 of the sketches. The points in 
the curves at the beveled ends can be found by measur- 
ing the plumb line at the connecting poiut on the piece 
to which it connects. This is no experiment, as I have 
successfully practiced it for 20 years. It may be said that 
continued rail stairs, when properly built, are much more 
graceful and convenient than those having angle newels, 
аз they are constructed with two risers centering into 
one post on a quarter platform, or with the land and start 
risers on a half platform centering into the post. There 
have been so many of this kind built in the last few years 
by incompetent bunglers that it almost gives one the 
horrors to look at the stairways in buildings of beautiful 
exterior design. Stair building, to secure the best results, 
is an art that requires good judgment in laying out, but 
the angle post variety has so degenerated that almost 
any “saw and hatchet " carpenter can build them some- 
how. This state of things is of no benefit to the mechanic 
and much less so to the owner. 


Strength of Columns and Girders. 

From E. E. C., Whitesboro, N. Y.—I have more favors 
I would like to ask through the columns of the paper, the 
first being with regard to iron columns. I would like to 
know what weight 4-inch wrought iron pipe columns 6 
feet long and 5-16 inch thick, with a plate of iron at top and 
bottom, will sustain; also what weight a 8 inch pipe of 
the saine kind will sustain? These two columns are to 
be used in a cellar under a cross girder carrying the floor 
joist and partitions of the house. I would like to know 
how much weight there is on an 8 x 8 inch cross sill 28 
feet long, taking into consideration, of course, the plaster 
and furring that will be sustained by it in a house of 
ordinary construction? What I want to get at is the 
weight per running foot on the cross sill, so that I can use 
it as the basis of figuring in future cases. 

Answer.—Iron columns of the character and size first 
indicated by our correspondent will safely support a 
quiescent load of 12 gross tons, while columns 8 inches in 
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diameter and 5-16 inch thick will safely support a load of 
81, gross tons. We assume that the columns are placed 
equidistant from the walls of the cellar so as to support 
the cross girder at two intermediate points, thus dividing 
the span into three equal parts. This being the case the 
girder will safely carry a uniformly distributed load of 
1000 pounds per running foot. There are quite a number of 
rules for determining the strength of columns, but they are 
rendered only approximate by the unavoidable and unsus- 
pected defects in the texture of the material employed. 
For this reason, if for no other, notwithstanding the theo- 
retical correctness of the formula, it is always advisable 
to allow liberal margin on the side of safety. A formula 
for the strength of columns very generally employed at 
the present day is that known as ‘‘ Gordon's Formula,'' 
prepared by Prof. Lewis Gordon of Glasgow, and is as 
follows: 

Breaking weight in pounds per square inch of area of 

f 


cross gection — 


im ЫЕ 
1 + ra 

in which f is & coefficient depending upon the nature of 

the material, as follows: 


Fig. 3.—Section tbrough the Stairs. 


Carriages for a Quarter Winding Stairway. 


For good wrought iron it is taken at 40,000 pounds; 
cast iron, 80,000 pounds; mild steel, 50,000; hard steel, 
80,000; white pine, 5000 pounds. 

lis the length of columns ; r is the least radii of gyra- 
tion, and depends for its value on the shape of the cross 
section of the column, and must be used in the same unit 
as l, either in feet or inches; a is another factor depend- 
ing for its value on the manner in which the column is 
held in place. In this case the column has flat ends and 
is fixed securely in position. Its value under these con- 
ditions would be taken for wrought iron as from 86,000 to 
40,000. To obtain the least radii of gyration, т, we have 
the following formala: 

т? = D. + 

= 16 
in which D equals the outer diameter and d the inner 
diameter. For finding the value of r we substitute its 
value, together with all the other factors in the original 
formula 


"а 

and solvethe fraction. Multiply the result of the cross 

section of the column, which gives its breaking weight. 
The formula for timber girders, white pine or spruce, 

and probably the one easiest to remember, is as follows: 
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Total center breaking load — T = 450. 


b — breadth of beam in inches. 

d = depth of beam in inches. 

1 = length of beam in feet. 

It is only necessary, in order to find the breaking load 
equally distributed, to multiply the center breaking load 
by 3. | 


Sizes of Material in Truss for Bank Barn. 

From B. H., Bentleysville, Pa.—l inclose herewith 
sketch showing the middle bent of а small bank barn, 28 
feet wide. There will be two bents like this, constructed 
of white oak and placed 14 feet apart. I would like to 
know if the timber and rods used in the truss are of suffi- 
cient size for the purpose or whether they are too large ; 
also, is it properly constructed and what load will it sup- 
port? There will be joist resting on the truss chords with 
flooring on top for the purpose of storing hay and grain. 
The roof is of galvanized steel. I would like an answer 
to this inquiry similar to that given on page 89 of the 
February issue. 

Anstrer.— The truss submitted by our correspondent, 
and which is represented in Fig. 1, is known as a queen 
post truss, but having queen rods instead of posts. Two 
additional braces and one rod have been ad ded to the mem- 
bers of the truss so as to take up the half load between the 
points F and H. According to the conditions of loading 
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tie beam was tenoned into an upright post at each end 
and the parts pinned together. Considering the heavy 
load liable to be placed on the truss it would seem doubt- 
ful whether this point is strong enough. In Fig. 2 we 
present a view of a truss in which an attempt has been 
made to improve on the form employed by our correspond- 
ent, using the same amount of material. It will be seen 
that the depth has been increased somewhat, which insures 
greater rigidity, and also gives the rafters less inclina- 
tion to the horizontal, thus causing the strains to become 
less under the same load. It also affords better facilities 
for passing through the space between the members from 
one portion of the floor to the other. Again, the purlins 
rest directly on the trusses, thus doing away with the long 
4 x b inch braces and also the short 7 x 7 inch posts. The 
small 4 x 4 inch braces shown in Fig. 1 can be dispensed 
with, as they receive no strains whatever. 


Making a Box Sill. 
From C. C. J., New Bedford, Ill. —6I would like to ask 
the readers of the paper what they consider the best way 
of making a box sill for a house or any other building. 


Cement Wash for Ntone Work. 


From ЕЛА. F., Helena, Mont.—Please give me infor- 
mation how to mix cement wash for stone (rubble) foun 
dations. What I want is a wash that will spread as 
evenly as, and leave & body like, lime wash on brick 
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Fig. 1.—View of Truss Submitted by B. H.“ 
Sizes of Material in 


it has been found advisable to calculate the strains sepa- 
rately for vach load ; first those caused by the roof load, 
and then those due to the floor load. Both may be con- 
sidered as quiescent loads, and when the strains have 
been found in each, their sum will give the total. Taking 
the roof load first and assuming 40 pounds per square 
foot, including wind, snow and weight of roof itself, it is 
found that a load of about 7280 pounds will be concen- 
trated at or near the points E and C. This load will cause 
a stress of about 18,500 pounds compression in еасһ of 
the rafters A E and C B; also a compressive strain of 
11,300 pounds in the straining beam E С, as well asa 
tensile strain of about 11,800 pounds in the tie beam A B. 
In computing the strains due to the floor load, 200 pounds 
per square foot of floor area have been taken, including 
the weight of the flooring and the weight of the truss 
itself. The following table gives the strains on all the 
members of the truss due to both loads: 


Pounds 
Main rafters A E and C ggg ͥck 65,450 
Straining beam K MWMWMWwwœd.7 .. eo 41, 800 
Tie beam A . V eee dad rds 55,050 
Suspension rod D G..................... Pr 16,8 0 
Braces D For D H...... 15,700 
Rods E F or С Н..............................› hada oues 28,000 


These figures are, of course, only approximate, owing 
to the assumptions which have been made and the small. 
ness of the diagram submitted, but they are of sufficient 
accuracy to draw the following conclusions: First, that 
the truss as shown in Fig. 1 is sufficiently strong to carry 
with entire safety the assumed loads here quoted, pro- 
vided, however, the points of supports at A and B are suffi- 
ciently strong. From the diagram it appear as if the 
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Fig. 2.—Form of Truss Recommended as a Substitute for that Shown 


in Previous Figure. 


Truss for Bank Barn. 


work. In trying а mixture of cement and water I find it 
will not spread evenly, neither will it set quick enough, 
but it forms into drops and runs down the surface. If 
any reader of the paper can help me in this matter it will 
be regarded as à favor. 


Reversible Rafter Templet. 

From G. T. E., Chicago, III.— The reversible rafter 
templet shown in the issue of Carpentry and Building for 
November last is not new, the writer having used that 
method of laying off the various cuts of rafters more than 
21 years ago and probably got the idea from some other 
carpenter. Of course any carpenter is capable of making 
use of patterns or templets of his own design without 
knowing of their previous use. 


Strength of Beams. 

From W. F. N., Corsicana, Texas.—In answer to the 
questions propounded by C. B." of Norfolk, Va., I wish 
to say that a square beam set at an angle is weaker than 
one placed flat on the side, for the reason that it has a 
tendency to split the notched end of the upright as hinted 
by the correspondent. As to the second question, I desire 
to say that two plates at X X are preferable to one at P. 
T wo plates reduce the strain on the pieces used to reinforce 
the plate and also cut the span of the main plate from post 
to post into three smaller spans instead of two, thus vir- 
tually strengthening the main plate. 

Note —It is generally conceded that when & beam which 
is square in cross section is supported on its edge—that is, 
has its diagonal vertical—it will bear about seven-tenths 
as great a breaking load as when placed the other way. 
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Weather Boarding a Round Tower. 

From A. E. G., Cleveland, Minn.—The sketches which 
I send are in reply to the inquiry of G. G. R., New 
Philadelphia, Ohio, who asked in the November issue of 
the paper about lapping siding on a round tower. My 
way for doing the work is to first find the circumfer- 
ence of the tower. We will take one, for example, that 
is 80 feet around it. If common 6-inch siding is em- 
ployed, it must be cut in short lengths of, say, 6 feet each, 
in which case it will require five pieces to reach around 
the tower. As the siding is lapped and the bottom edge is 
the thickest, it gives the lower edge a full !; inch larger 
radius than the upper edge, so that the distance around 
the lower edge of the siding is 3 inches greater than around 
the upper edge. Divide this 8 inches by the number of 
pieces required to go around the tower, in this case five, 
and the result is the extra length to be added to the bot- 
tom edge of each 6-foot piece of siding. In order to do 
this, I cut off the lower edge at each end, as shown in Fig. 
1, and after having the pattern correctly made I cut all 
the pieces like it and gauge them where I want the lap to 
come. It should not be laid over 4 inches to the weather, 
as the ends are narrow. If in following this plan the ends 
cut too narrow to cover well the pieces should be made 
shorter. On small towers the siding will lay better if 
it is curved on the back side. In nailing on the siding, one 
end should be held up above the line, as indicated in 
Fig. 2 of the sketches, so that it will follow the line in 


Fig. 2.—Manner of Holding the Siding when Nailing. 
Weather Boarding a Round Tower.—Sketches Submitted by Various Correspondents. 


bending. I have covered a number of towers in this way 
with entire satisfaction. 


From J. D., Chester, Conn.—In reply to the request of 
„G. G. R.," which appeared in a recent issue, I submit 


the following as the proper method of siding a round tower: . 


The strips of siding overlapping each other causes them 
to assume the shape of a cone —that is, if the lines of the 
underside of the siding are extended until they meet 
they will form the elevation of a cone, as may be seenby 
the dotted lines in the sketch, Fig. 4, which I send. Ex- 
tending the lines to back of the siding until they intersect. 
wil give the radius for obtaining the correct shape to 
which to cut the siding. 

Note. We also havea similar answer from A. E. P., 
Chicago, Ill. _ 


From ©. A. B., Oakfield, Wis.—In the November issue 
of Carpentry and Bw.lding, on page 284. G. G. R.“ of 
New Philadelphia, Ohio, asks how to weatherboard а 
round tower with lap siding so as not to throw the ends 
down lower than the center nor have the side stand 
away from the top edge. I would вау rabbet out the 
entire inside edge & little more in depth than the thick- 
ness of the top edge and the width of lap. The result 
will be as indicated in the first sketch of Fig. 8, which I 
send. We build round silos that way here and the method 
is used altogether in siding them. We use 6-inch bass- 
wood siding. rabbeted as shown. I have run siding for 
six jobs recently and it has worked all right. I would 
say, however, that the rabbet must be deeper than the sid- 
ing is thick at the top edge, as in bending the outer lower 
corner draws in, forming а slight bend, as indicated at А 
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in the second sketch of Fig. 8, which also shows how 
nicely the siding fits one course over another. 


Heating a Workingman’s Cottage. 

From J. P. 8., Hazleton, Pa.—I am glad that my letter 
on the subject of heating a workingman’s cottage meets 
with the approval of N. H. D., for I shall endeavor to 
answer his questions in detail and more fully than was 
suggested in my original communication. In the build- 
ing where I adopted this system of heating I placed the 
tin pipe in u corner similar to that made by the partitions 


between the ball and the dining room and parlor. As the 
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by C. A. B." І \ 


Fig. 4.—Method of Siding Suggested by J. D." 


girder supporting the two partitions prevented the 10-inch 
flue from extending into the space within the partition, the 
pipe occupied a little space in the room. From many years’ 
experience with heating, 1 had very little fear that fire 
would ever result from the hot air pipe made of tin, and so 
I made no preparation for protection beyond fastening the 
pipe with wire, so that it could not come in contact with 
any wood work. In this case a hole 11 inches in diameter 
was sawed in the floor, over which was fastened a piece 
of sheet iron, Fig. 1, leaving an opening 10 inches in 
diameter for the pipe to pass through, and fastened so that 
the pipe would be held centrally in the 11-inch hole in the 
floor. This left a margin of 14 inch all around the hot 
air pipe, and in this margin in the sheet iron a series of 
holes were punched X4 inch in diameter and about 1 inch 
apart, as shown. Instead of making a square extension 
in the corner, wire lathing was nailed across, cutting off 
a triangular space, as indicated in Fig. 2, in which the hot 
air flue was run up, and the connections for the registers, 
instead of being directly opposite each other, were placed 
somewhat at an angle, with the tin partition between 
them, as shown. The hotair pipe was reduced to 8 inches 
in diameter above the top of the registers on the first floor, 
and continued above the floor at the second story high 
enough to allow of connection with an 8 x 10 register set 
above the washboard. After the partition was placed in 
the flue the latter was stopped short by a cap on the top. 
This room was also finished by а triangular corner space, 
that part above the flue being used for a closet. Consider- 
able space in the room would have been taken up had the hot 
air flue through the dining room been incased in a square 
extension in the center. Ав some heat is retained in the 
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bot air flue, protection is afforded to the wood work by 
wrapping the tin lue with asbestos paper. This enables 
the air to be delivered to the registers at a higher 
temperature than it would if the pipe was not wrapped. 
Ihave known в tin lue to be run up through the room 
without any other protection or ornamentation to it than 
а coat of enamel, as mentioned in my previous letter. The 
assumption that the flue requires less space than the 
chimney is because a chimney, as a rule, is located mid- 
way between the two ends of a room, while this flue is 
in a corner, and corner space is seldom as valuable as 
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Fig. 1 —Sheet of Iron Sery- 
ing as a Collar to the Hot 
Air Pipe at the Floor. 


PARLOR 


Fig. 2.—Manner of Arranging the Corner 
of the Room to Accommodate the Hot 
Air Flue. 


Heating а Workingman's Cottage.—Method Recommended 
by ay А Р, S." 


that toward the middle of the side walls. Then, again, it 
i8 not uncommon to build & breast for a mantel wherever 
there is а chimney; and while the chimney is not to blame 
for this, it is nevertheless the excuse for occupying space. 
If the flue is run in the corner, it is quite possible to cut 
away the girder so as to let it back; and where the 
builder has this object in view it is possible he may devise 
means of economising some little space. If the flue is run 
up inidway of the partition between the two ends it would 
be hardly possible to cut away the cellar girder without 
unduly weakening it; but as a rule the joists rest on the 
girder and leave а space between the top of the girder and 
the floor proper, by which means, with slight slant to the 
pipe from the furnace to the flue, no greater extension 
into the room will be made than is suggested by '' N. H. 
D." From experience in using Baltimore heaters aud 
the system which I have suggested, I have no hesitation 
in saying that the Baltimore heater by no means ap- 
proaches in satisfactory heating the reeults obtained by 
the smallhot air furnace. The Baltimore heater generally 
takes its air supply from the floor of the room in which 
itsets. Consequently, that room is frequently cold, as large 
quantities of cold air have to come into it to supply the 
heater. This complaint is generally recognized by all 
who have made a business of making and selling Balti- 
more heaters. Sometimes they are supplied with air from 
out of doors, which relieves the trouble to some extent, 
but there is always à strong possibility of air in the room 
in which it sets entering the registers and passing up the 
flue to the other room, necessitating the entrance of air 
through cracks around the windows and doors to make up 
the deficiency, and at the same time not only interferes 
with the heating but very materially cools the room. Ав 
an efficient heater and for economy, the little furnace in 
the cellar is far superior to the Baltimore heater. It is 
possible to use floor registers at the second story and not 
use any of the space in the upper rooms, by building reg- 
ister boxes which will pass under the floor to the room 
furthest from the flue, and by placing a partition in the 
flue each room will get its full supply of air. Regarding 
the kind of furnace to be used, I would say that one hav- 
ing a galvanized casing 24 inches in diameter and with a 
fire pot 12 inches in diameter is sufficiently large for the 
work, provided the rooms are not larger than those in the 
plan submitted; but as there are furnaces and furnaces, a 
construction should be selected which utilizes some of the 
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heat from the gases before they pass tothechimney. A 
furnace which has an open way from the top of the fire 
to the smoke outlet, and which is direct in its draft, will 
need more frequent attention, consume more coal, and less 
of the heat generated by the coal will be utilized for heat- 
ing than if a furnace is selected of the indirect draft char- 
acter, with the upper parts so arranged that the smoke 
must make some іп and out and up and down passages 
and travel considerable distance before it reaches the 
smoke outlet. The efficiency of any hot air furnace will 
be increased if an inner casing of black iron is suspended 
or supported between the heating surface and the casing, 
leaving a space of 1 inch or more on each side for the air 
to travel up to the hot air outlet. I hope that the request 
of N. H. D." for elevations for the floor plans which he 
has submitted will be furnished by some of the readers; 
and if there are any other questions which arise in the 
minds of those who are interested iu this subject I shall 
be glad to answer, as far as I can, those which are brought 
to my notice. Y 
Barn Framing One Hundred Years Ago. 

From Tramp, Denver, Col. -A number of years ago I 
found myself in one of the Eastern provinces of the 
Dominion of Canada, and while there I saw a barn which 
was said to be about 100 years old. I took particular 
notice of the manner in which it was framed, as it seemed 
to possess features of more than ordinary interest. The 
timbers were all hewn and were very heavy. The fram- 
ing of the bents was similar to the barn framing done 
to-day, with the exception that the plate, tie beam and 
post of a bent were framed together. The tops of the 
posts for the bents were framed as indicated in Fig. 1 of 
the sketches which I send, this showing two tenons, A 
being for the plate and B for the tie beam. In Fig. 2 is 
represented the post, plate and tie beam put together, the 
braces between them not being shown. The seat of the 
hip rafter is at R. Posts framed as indicated in Fig. 1 
were known in that part of the country as cock tenon 
posts. I notice that in nearly all the barns built in recent 


Fig. I.—- Method of Framing Fig. 2.—Appearance of the Post, Plate 
Top of Post. and Tie Beam in Position. 


Barn Framing One Hundred Years Ago. 


years the cock tenon framing has been abandoned, the tie 
beam being framed into the post below the plate. Now, 
will some of the readers of Carpentry and Building who 
are posted on framing give their views as to the advantages 
or disadvantages of cock tenon framing, if that is the 
proper name for it ? 


Trouble with Oak Casings. 

From J. E. H., Sidney, N. Y.—I would like to ask the 
numerous readers of the paper to advise me in regard to 
the following difficulty: When I built my house I put on 
a few pieces of oak casings which had a little sap wood on 
the back side. I have since found that they contained 
small white borers, which аге continuing to powder the 
wood to such an extent that I do not know what the end 
willbe. Can any reader of the paper tell me how to get 
rid of them ? 
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ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING FOR MECHANICS: 


By I Р. 


E will now take up a figure which shows the changes 
occurring when an object is placed at some 
angle other than 45 degrees with the station point, 

and follow it up in a way to involve more of the principles 
and points which necessarily have to be considered in 
architectural perspective. The previous diagrams of per- 
spective have been made to illustrate very plain objects in 
order that the learner might the more readily become 
familiar with the points and principles involved. The 
next step is showing in a practical manner a method of 
drawing the perspective outlines of а plain building. This 
structure is not а figure with а square base, like the pre- 
vious one, but is longer than it is wide, and being placed 
with the end at an angle of 60 degrees with the station 
point, there is more involved than in any of the previous 
perspective figures. Referring to Fig. 55, draw the H L 
and the P L V, and fix the station point. C V is the cen- 
ter of vision in the horizontalline. With S P as а center 
draw the semicircle and set off a point which will repre- 
sent the degree of the angle at which it is desired the end 
shall retreat. In this case it is made 60 degrees; therefore 
в line drawn from S P at an angle of 60 degrees will at the 
intersection of the horizontal line find а vanishing point 
for all lines running in that direction. А line drawn at 
right angles to the one of 60 degrees will at the intersec- 
tion of the horizontal line find a 
vanishing point for all lines run- 
ning in that direction. AsV P1 
and V P 2 must each have a meas- 
uring point, the next thing in order 
is to locate them. This may be 
done by taking V P 1 for a center 
with S P as a radius and striking 
the arc shown by dotted line cut- 
ting the H L and establishing M 
P 2, as shown. Take V P 2for a 
center with S P as & radius and 
Strike the arc, cutting the H L, 1о- 
cating M P 1, as shown. Next 
draw the ground line and then the 
nearest upright corner which re- 
mains unchanged by perspective. 
In this case the corner is made in 
the P L V, so all that is necessary 
is to set off the hight on this line, 
as shown at A. Now draw the 
retreating lines to the vanishing 
points, V P 1 and V P 2, 

Next comes the foreshortening of the sides. The plan 
shows the geometrical size of the ground plan and the 
angle at which it is turned from the ground line Take 
the actual scale measurements from the plan and set 
them off on the ground line, the width to the right of the 
P L V and the length to theleft. These are the geometric 
scales, and are represented in the diagram by G S and 
G's’. From the end of these scales draw lines to the 
measuring points, M P 1 and M P 2, as shown. The 
points of crossing the retreating ground lines will be the 
points from which to draw the two remaining upright 
corners of the figure. In developing the roof lines first 
set off the hight of roof, which in this case is assumed to 
be as represented by A B. The hights should be set off 
according to the scale of the geometrical elevations, and 
which will be explained more fully in another diagram by 
means of а hight line. The roof being on an inclination 
causes а portion of the roof lines to retreat upward at an 
inclination, consequently we must find а vanishing point 
for them. As we have assumed the hight of roof to be 
А B, draw a line from B to V P 2. Find the center of the 
gable, which may be done by drawing a line from the cen- 
ter of the end geometrical scale to M P 1 and raising the 
vertical dotted line from the crossing of the retreating end 
ground line. The intersection of the vertical dotted line 

* Copyrighted, 1804, by I. P. Hicks. 
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at C on the line B V P 2 will be the point through which 
to draw a line from A, which will at its junction with a 
perpendicular line raised from V P 2 find a vanishing 
point for the upwardly inclined lines of the roof. This 
point is V P 8. We now draw the further inclined retreat- 
ing roof line to V P 8, and then the horizontal retreating: 
line from C to V P 1, which represents the ridge line. 

We now have one more point to consider—the inclina- 
tion of the roof line on the further side of the gable, which 
is downward, hence we must look downward for a van- 
ishing point for all lines running in that drection. To 
determine this point measure down from V P 2 the dis- 
tance V P 2 is from V P 8, establishing V P 4. A 
line drawn from C to V P 4 will cut the top of the post 
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Fig. 55.—Diagram Showing Change of Vanishing and Measuring Points when the Object is- 
not at an Angle of 45? with the Station Point; also Method of Obtaining the Vanishing 
Points for Roof Lines.—Scale, 3-16 Inch to the Foot. 
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on the further corner of the gable and thus complete the- 
figure. 
(To be continued.) 


Strength of Floors. 


Some very strong floors are among the many interest- 
ing features of the Boys’ High School building in Phila- 
delphia, Pa. The first floor is constructed of 6-inch steel 
I-beams, 13 pounds per foot, the spans being 18 feet. 
long and the beams set 2 feet on centers. The terra cotta. 
lintels were set in place, and concreted over top of the 
same, up to the level of the top of the beams. After this 
part of the work had been done for over two months a. 
boom of one of the derricks became loose during a heavy 
gale and, swinging around, knocked down a line of col- 
umns and girders in the course of erection on the fourth 
floor. Oneof the cast iron columns struck a girder and 
broke in two. A portion of this column, weighing 482. 
pounds, fell to the first floor, a distance of 32 feet. strik- 
ing the Fawcett floor endways, directly between the flocr 
beams and nearly in the center of the span, breaking a 
hole in the floor less than 3 inches in diameter. It is esti- 
mated that the column struck the floor a blow of 13,888 
feet pounds, without further damage to the floor than the: 
8-inch hole referred to. 
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To Unaffiliated Exchanges. 


The secretaries or other officers of unaffiliated ex- 
changes are urged to correspond with the secretary of 
the National Association of Builders in reference to the 
State associations of builders provided for at the last con- 
vention of the national body. Fullinformation in reference 
to the purpose, functions and relationship to the National 
Association will be gladly supplied; and such assistance as 
may be possible from the secretary's office will be cheer- 
fally given to exchanges seeking to establish а State asso- 
ciation. 

Constitutions for local and State associations, together 
with explanatory matter, are in print, and will be for- 
warded to any organization desiring them. 

All associations of builders are urged to investigate 
the matter of more complete and uniform organization, 
to the end that general conditions prevailing in the build- 
ing business may be improved and builders better pro- 
tected against the many evils that now exist. 


———— — fli ———————— 
A Point of View. 


An interesting example of the different ways in which 

various bodies of men look at the question of the expense 
necessary to the maintenance of organization occurred 
recently in one of the principal cities of the Middle 
West. The example consisted of the publication in a 
daily newspaper of two news items, one following the 
other, in relation to action upon the subject of annual 
dues by an organization of employers and an organiza- 
tion of workmen. The first item stated that at a regular 
meeting of а certain workmen's union, the annual dues 
had been increased, by а unanimous vote, from 85 to $25; 
the second stated that the Builders' Exchange of the 
тое city had voted to reduce its annual dues from $25 
to $20. 
The comparative success of two such organizations as 
these is an easy thing to forecast. If the same apirit of 
personal interest in the welfare of the whole, shown by 
the union, actuated the members of the exchange, there 
is no doubt that it would be in a condition much nearer 
successful than it is at present. The continued operation, 
in conducting an exchange of the principle which 
cheapens the organization and all its work cannot result 
other than disastrously in the end. The argument that 
a reduction of dues will increase the membership is fal- 
lacious, and is especially dangerous to the welfare of the 
organization when the dues are low in the beginning. If 
a builders’ exchange is not worth $25 per year to its 
members, it certainly is not worth $20; and such mem- 
bers as would join because of the membership being 
redaced $5 are a damage rather than a benefit to the 
organization. If a builder's conviction as to his duty to 
help his fellows establish and maintain honorable busi- 
ness practices, and to equip and support in a proper шап. 
ner an organization to this end, is measured by the 
difference between $25 and $20 per year, he is indeed of 
little value to his brother builders in the effort for im. 
provement. 

If & builder measures the benefits to accrue from an 
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exchange to the building fraternity of his city, and there- 
fore to him also. by the same standard, refusing to join at 
$25, but becoming a member for 820, he is a detriment 
to the exchange and а hindrance to its progress. 

If a builder estimates the usefulness of an exchange 
as an aid to the transaction of his business, as a means of 
devising better methods of conducting his business, as а 
safeguard against the evils which reduce the profits in 
his business—if he estimates these and other benefits at 
80 narrow a margin in his favor, he shows that he fails to 
comprehend its nature and his duty to it and to his fel. 
low builders. Such a member as this is of no benefit to 
an exchange, for the total of his appreciation of the value 
of an exchange, the obligation of every member to do 
his share, the business policy of honorable methods, the 
profit resulting from uniform practice and the number- 
less other matters within the province of an exchange, 
may ba summed up as representing the difference be- 
tween $25 and $20 per year. 

Unless an exchange is conducted properly, with dig- 
nity and ability, it will have little or no standing in the 
community, and will therefore be а thing little desired 
by the men for whom it exists. If the dues are fixed 
upon a basis of whatit is thought outside builders will 
pay to become members, and then the exchange compelled 
to live within the sum thus provided, the result is very 
plain. In such a case the members are conscious of re- 
strictions and limitations in many directions; the whole 
atmosphere of the organization is petty and penurious ; it 
is not & place of which the members can be proud, and 
in the end it dwindles into either a useless makeshift or 
its grave. 

Annual Dues. 

Annual dues have a purpose distinct from the mere 
provision for the actual needs of an exchange; they are 
significant in themselves of the caliber of the organization, 
and of the estimation in which it is held by both members 
and the public. Financial standing lends dignity to any 
institution, and no exchange can hold a dignified and in- 
fluential position in the community without it. So long 
as the dues are considered as being simply the means of 
re-imbursing the treasury for the expense of maintenance, 
the question of cost will always be so prominently in the 
foreground as to obscure the true aspect in which dues 
should be viewed. Then, too, when dues are considered 
solely from this standpoint, there will always be continual 
dissension over the cost of maintenance, for there will 
always be found some to cry Extravagance ! and to 
advocate a reduction of expenses. 

The annual dues of a builders' exchange should be fixed 
at a liberal and dignified amount, and should be consid. 
ered as much a part of the policy of the organization as 
anything else. They should, in a measure, represent the 
estimation in which membership is held, and it is needless 
to state that if the membership is cheaply held, the ex- 
change will be held in the same light both by members and 
the public at large. 

The amount, therefore, which the maintenance of an 
exchange costs is not the real question. The real ques- 
tion is whether or not an exchange is necessary and 
beneficial, and whether or not it would be worthy of sup- 
port if that support involved no cost whatever. If an ex- 
change is worthy of support the question of its main- 
tenance becomes simply, How much, and not how little ? 
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"Change Hour. 


А large majore of the builders throughout the coun- 
try fail to realize the practical value of ап exchange as an 
aid to the transaction of business. The idea of organiza- 
tion seems to be limited: and the usefulness of an 
exchange is virtually unknown except as a piece of 
machinery for bringing a certain set of men together 
quarterly or even, perhaps, monthly Ап exchange, in a 
large number of cases, is looked upon by its members as 
an organization whose function is to enable them to 
present a united front to such menacing conditions as may 
from time to time arise. When emergency requires the 
members meet and consider what action shall be taken, 
and through the agency of the exchange a majority opinion 
can be obtained and unity of action made possible. As 
soon as an agreement is reached the practical usefulness of 
the exchange is forgotten until another emergency arises 
requiring united action In many instances the ordinary 
meetiugs of an exchange are poorly attended and are, as 
often as not adjourned for lack of a quorum. These 
conditions in an exchange appear to limit its usefulness, 
and а wider field, extending its operation into different 
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ШЕ is looked upon as being visionary and imprac- 
ical. 

Builders nearly everywhere think that conditions in 
their city are worse or different from those in any other 
city. and are inclined to think that results which have been 
obtained elsewhere are impossible with them.  Experi- 
ence which proves beyond question the practical, day to 
day value of an exchange as a help to the transaction of 
business, seems to be of little value as an example of the 
inherent possibilities for benefits in such an organization. 
It is too often the fact that attempts to make an exchange 
useful every day fail, because the majority of the members 
make the attempt through persuasion rather than through 
conviction. A member who follows a certain course of 
action in an exchange because he has been persuaded is 
likely to be of small value in securing the desired end; for 
his action, not proceeding from conviction that the good of 
the whole, and therefore the good to himself, is likely to 
be half hearted and perfunctory. 


Prompt Attendance. 


It has beeu the experience of many exchanges that 
have tried to establish the custom among their members of 
transacting all the business of the day, at some fixed hour, 
in the exchange rooms, tbat few have appeared at the 
appointed hour with any regularity, and the majority have 
stayed away until they found out how the other members 
were attending. The few who remain faithful in their 
attempt to facilitate their own and the business affairs of 
their fellow members by appearing regularly at the 
exchange soon find themselves too small in number 
to secure efficiency, and are forced to go on in the old way 
again for lack of support. After such an experience as 
this the majority. who lent no aid whatever to the attempt, 
declare the plan to be utterly impractical and cite the 
failure in support of their statement. 


Time for Business. 


The custom of trausacting all the business tbat build- 
ers have with each other, with dealers in building 1na- 
terial. with architects and owners, in the rooms of an 
exchange between certain hours in the day is as beneficial 
as the same custom is to the stock broker, or perhaps 
more so. By establishing such & custom builders can 
transact in one hour all the business they may have with 
those with whom they have dealings and be entirely free 
to give their undivided personal attention to their various 
jobs. The convenience to dealers of building material of 
finding all the reputable contractors, in person or by repre- 
sentative in а certain place at в certain time every day is 
invaluable. Such a custom as this can only be established 
by а sufficient effort of a sufficient number and by persist- 
ence in visiting the exchange at the appointed hour, until 
it becomes generally recognized that the only place where 
а builder can with certainty be found is at the exchange 
during 'change hour. Exchange members should begin b 
regular attendance, and by making it known to those wit 
whom they deal that business will be transacted at the 
exchange only. If, for example, а contractor would de- 
cline to give his order for materials except at the exchange. 
with due allowance for emergencies; and if he would 
award his sub-contracts at the exchange only; if he gave 
the exchange as his business address, results would very 
soon begin to appear, and all those with whom he dealt 
would be equally benefited with himself. The desira- 
bility of such a custom is self evident, and experience has 
proven its practicability. 

The sentimental side of the custom also is very much 
undervalued, for the constant daily contact of builders and 
those with whom they have business dealings inevitably 
brings about a greater feeling of fraternity, and a quicker 
recognition of the value of working in harmony rather 
than antagonism. . 

In seeking to establish the custom of using an exchange 
88 8 piece of business machinery the fact must not be 
overlooked that time, and plenty of it, will be required: 
and that a half hearted effort that is made and abandoned 
in three or six months is worse than none at all, as it will 
be labor wasted. The custom is capable of being estab- 
lished in any city in the country, and once established will 
never be abandoned. 

— — —1iBÓ—— ———— 


New Publieations. 


THE STEAM FITTERS’ COMPUTATION AND PRICE Book, By M. 
E. Dean. Size, 5 х 8 inches, 244 pages. Published by M. E. 
Dean. Price, $2.50. 


This book is bound in leather, and contains data for 
steam fitters arranged in tabular form. The first portion 
of the book is devoted to a series of tables giving the cubic 
contents of different sized rooms with different hights of 
ceiling. T'his is followed by а series of tables showing 
the radiation necessary at various rates per square foot of 
glass surface, wall surface or cubic feet. These tables 
occupy the first 70 pages of the book, after which tables 
are given showing the cost or selling price of radiators 
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per square foot at prices ranging from 17 to 26 cents in 
various quantities. Another table carries the price from 
27 to 50 cents per square foot. These are followed by the 
list price of pipe, fittings. brass work, gauges, traps and 

the various devices that are needed in a steam heating 

plant. These are arranged in alphabetical order, regard- 

less of the quality, the book having been compiled, it is 
claimed, to making everything subservient to the con- 

venience of the contractor. Blank spaces are left for 
marking in the discount or those list prices which are 

subject to frequent change. The suggestion is made that 
they should be written in with a hard lead pencil in 

preference to ink. After dealing with standard fittings 
and appliances in a comprehensive manner, list prices and 

cuts of radiators are shown in all of the various forms in 

general use, and several pages are left blank so that the 
prices may be written in of such goods as are not listed 

or are handled by the owner of the book. The last 50 

pages are devoted to list prices and cuts of various steam 

and hot water boilers made by different manufacturers. 

both of the horizontal tubular character as well as of the 
upright and cast iron sectional boilers. A few pages are 
given up to some of the standard tables used by the 

heating contractor in laying out plants. The book pos- 

sesses many qualifications for being a very valuable hand 
book for the heating contractor. It is accompanied by a 

circular bearing testimonials from several large manu- 

facturers and heating contractors who have found the 
book to be of special service in tbeir practice. 
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F)OVELTIES. 


The Forest City Screw Driver and 
Drill Combination, 


The accompanying cuts relate to a 
screw driver and drill combination, 
offered by the Forest City Screw Driv- 
er & Drill Company, 468-470 Fore 
street, Portland, Maine, for whom John 
H. Graham & Co, 113 Chambers 
street, New York, areagents. The tool, 
as shown in Fig. 1. has a double spiral 
thread cut on the spindle and is pro- 
vided with a loose sleeve between the 
lower end of the spindle and the screw 


Mullins’ shop, showing the work in 
process of execution, with the standard 
engravings of particular articles. The 
catalogue opens with a picture of the 
52 pieces of statuary made for the Cot- 
ton States & International Exposition 
Company of Atlanta. Ga. Then comes 
the interior of the shop, after which is 
the far famed statue of Hermann, 
standing 32 feet in hight and made for 
a monument at New Ulm, Minn. 
Other monuments are the statue of 
Dr. Chenier, erected at Montreal; the 
soldiers’, at Warrensburg, Mo.; like- 
wise the one on Guilford battle ground, 
Greensboro. N. C. Next is the en. 
graving of the tower of Madison Square 
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safety bit and bolt should be used are 
that it results in a large saving of ex- 
pense; the mandrel.shaft is not sprung 
every time a bit becomes loose; the 
work is not delayed as is usually the 
case when one bit is broken and a new 
pair must be made; the bed of the 
wood worker or the hand facer is not 
damaged by bits flying off and break- 
ing pieces out of it, and the bolt can be 
used with any ordinary slotted bit 
without the least trouble. The manu- 
facturer states that these bits and bolts 
cost no more than ordinary ones, and 
that many dollars per year are saved 
on breakage for sank molding machine 
used in the factory. The device is in 


Novelties.— The Forest City Screw Driver and Drill Combination — Fig. I. General View of the Tool. 


driver bit. It also has two shippers in 
the cylinder immediately above the 
spindle, the other one being directly 
opposite the one shown in the cut. The 
shippers work in connection with the 
spirals in such a manner as to permit 
of the following results being obtained 
at will, by pushing the shippers back- 
: ward or forward: A driver to push a 
screw in; a driver to push a screw out; 
a driver which will make an auto. 
matic drill; a driver that will make 
а continuous drill; a driver that will 
ratchet a screw in and out; a driver 
that is a ratchet wherever the operator 
may catch the spindle, and а driver 
that is stationary at long and short 
range. In operation the loose sleeve is 
held between the thumb and fingers 
of the left hand, while the handle is 
grasped in the right hand. In Fig. 2 
the form of the shank of the bits used 
with the combination tool is shown. А 
spring catch holds the bit in place, to 
remove which the thumb is slipped 
easily down over the spring, pulling on 
the bit at the same time, thus disen- 
gaging it from the tool. 


Architectural Sheet Metal Work. 


The standard of elegance in trade 
literature appears ever to advance, 
the latest expression in this line of lit- 
erature that has come to hand being a 
most sumptuous and artistic produc- 
tion which cannot fail to be appreciated 
by the trade. It is a flexible bound cat- 
alogue, 15 x 10 inches, containing 171 
pages and devoted to art architectural 
metal work and issued in the interest 
of the well-known firm in this line, W. 
H. Mullins, Salem, Ohio. The extend- 
ing trade of Mr. Mullins has been char- 
acterized by two distinct advances. 
In one way it has extended geograph- 
ically, and the record of this catalogue 


Garden in New York City, surmounted 
by the wonderfully graceful statue of 
Diana modeled by Mr. St. Gaudens. 
The engravings that follow represent 
ecclesiastical and allegorical figures, 
the Muses, military and industrial 
types, &c. There are also shown 
brackets and modillions, weather vanes, 
crestings and finials, stamped zinc 
rock faced siding and quoins, ceiling 
center pieces, garlands, festoons and 
ridgings, scrolls, heads and faces, 
friezes, enrichments, panels, metallic 


use in many wood working establish- 
ments through the West, and is giving 
gratifying results. 


Eight-Roll Double Cylinder Light- 
ning Flooring Machine, 


The new lightning flooring machine 
which has just been added to their al- 
ready wide and varied assortment of 
wood working machinery by J. A. Fay 
& Co. of 513-533 West Front street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, is shown in Fig. 5 


Mathias Patent Safety Bit and Bolt.— Fig. 8.—General View of the Bit. 


tile roofing, various styles of tympa- 
num panels, capitals and corbels, ro- 
settes and cheap styles of enrich- 
ments. A table of contents and a 
general index with telegraphic cipher 
follow. The engravings, it is hardly 
necessary to specify, are fine examples 
of half-tone work, and the printing on 
heavy coated paper is excellently done. 
Mr. Mullins states that since the 1891 
catalogue was issued he has more than 
doubled the capacity of the works, and : 
incidentally refers to drops sufficiently 


Fig. 2.— The Form of Shank Used with Combination Tool. 


shows art work distributed in nearby 
and far distant parts of the continert. 
The more notable advance, however, 
has been in the artistic quality of the 
work, until the latest productions de- 
serve the highest praise. It is diffi- 
cult to review any publication of this 
sort, for the ground it covers is so 
extensive, and it would seem invidious 
to select one part of the work for 
special distinction when all are worthy 
of notice. Speaking generally of the 
contents of the book, an excellent plan 
followed has been the interspersing of 
general views of the work erected on 
buildings, in public squares, &c., to- 
gether with interior views of Mr. 
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large to stamp metal 72 inches in 
width. 


The Mathias Patent Safety Bit and 
Holt. 


John Mathias of 2123 West Third 
street, Dayton, Ohio, is offering the 
trade a patent safety bit and bolt, as 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tions. In Fig. 3 is represented the bit, 
and in Fig. 4 the bolt. The device is of 
simple construction, the arrangement 
being such that if the nut is worn and 
should slip over the bolt, or if the nut 
should break, the bit cannot fly off. 
Some of the reasons advanced why the 


of the engravings. One of the impor 
tant features of the machine is its mas- 
sive proportions, distributed even to 
the smallest working parts and giving 
to them a capacity for crowding the 
work hitherto unprovided for in a floor- 
ing machine." The frames have accu- 
rate, planed surfaces, securely jointed 
and bolted. All journals, shafts, gears, 


Fig. 4.— View of the Вой. 


screws and bolts are made to standard 
sizes. The cylinders are constructed 
from solid steel forgings, and have six 
sides for carrying 2, 4, or 6 knives, as 
may be required. Each side bas a 
chip breaking lip for working cross 
grained lumber. Both cylinders are 
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driven with two belts, each pulley hav- 
ing a taper bearing and secured by а 
wrought nut. The lower cylinder is 
placed immediately beyond the upper 
one, thus bringing the material to an 
exact size before it is tongued and 
grooved and bringing both top and 
bottom cuts as close together as possi- 
ble when using bits on the cylinders 
for making two pieces of flooring from 
one board. Another feature of the 
machine is a self acting pressure bar 
located before the cut of the upper 
cylinder on the feed.in side, which is 
attached to arms that swing eccentric 
to the periphery of the cylinder. 'The 


Lane's Special Steel Door Hanger 
No, 50. 


Lane Brothers of Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., are introducing the steel door 
hanger shown in Fig. 6 of the ac- 
companying cuts. The frame is of 
steel, quite similar, it is remarked, to 
tke original Lane steel hanger. It 
has a complete cover, the two sides of 
which are bolted together with a sleeve 
between to strengthen this part of the 
hanger. Inside the wheel and around 
the sleeve are steel rollers as shown in 
the cut It is explained that with 
this construction there is rolling fric- 


Novelties.—Fig. 5,— Eight- Roll Double Cylinder Lightning Flooring Machine. 


bar after the cut of the upper cylinder 
adjusts itself vertically and is self act- 
ing in its operation. Both bars are 
adjustable to and from the cylinder to 
give room for different lengths of cut- 
ters required in making moldings, drop 
sidings, &c. The matching works are 
of a substantial character, the cutter 
spindles being 13% inches in diameter 
where the cutting heads are applied. 
The construction is such that the wear 
of the cutters can be equalized, and 
there is a vertical adjustment in the 
lower bearing to take up any wear in 
the spindles, a lock attachment being 
provided for holding them in position 
when once set. The company’s im- 
proved automatic weighte 
breaker is applied to the machine, be- 
ing hinged to the matcher hanger, and 
as the pressure is reduced by a weight, 
it is uniform at all times whether the 
cut is heavy or light. The feed works 
consist of eight rolls 8 inches in diam- 
eter, two pairs before the cut of the 
upper cylinder and two pairs after the 


F g. 6.—Lane’s Special Steel Door Hanger 
No. 50. 


cut of the lower cylinder. The feed is 
controlled by a binder operated on the 
feeding end of the machine. The lat- 
ter is made to work either 8 inches, 14 
inches, or 18 inches in width up to 16 
inches thick. The tight and loose pul- 
leys are 12 x 8 inches and should make 
900 revolutions per minute. 


GEORGE F. GLASKIN & Co, Atlanta, 
Ga., have secured the contract for the heat- 
ing apparatus to be put in the Court House 
at Columbus, Ga. 
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tion only and that it is anti friction 
any distance. 


Eureka Screw Driver No. 4. 


The Eureka screw driver No. 4, 
which is being offered by the Decatur 
Coffin Company, Decatur, III., is shown 
in Fig. 7 of the cuts. The No. 4 be- 
comes locked when closed, as do the 
other Eureka screw drivers made by 
the company, and may be used as an 
ordinary screw driver in driving or 
drawing a screw. It has two differ- 
ent sized bits with each driver, and 
has an adjustable screw chuck, во that 
drill bits may be used, which, it is 


heads, and are made in sizes from No 
9 to 22 inch diameter. 


The American Trackless Sliding 
Door Hanger. 

The Van Wagoner & Williams Hard- 
ware Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 
and 14 Warren street, New York, 
have made some improvements in their 


Fig. 8.—Expansion Bolt, Movable Head, 


Single Case. 


Fig. 9.—Expansion Bolt, 
Double Case. 


Movable Head, 


Fig. 11.—Countersunk Head Expansion Bolt, 
Single Case. 


Some New Erpansion Bolts. 


American trackless door hanger, 
which was illustrated in the issue for 
December, 1894. As improved, the 
hanger is secured in a frame which is 
attached to the studding. The frame 
is held secure by bolts passing through 
the top and bottom of the frame, as 
well as through the studding, in 
addition to the screws in the cor- 


Fig. 7.—The Eureka Screw Driver No. 4. 


remarked, is often necessary when 
working in hard wood. 


New Expansion Bolts, 


The Steward & Romaine Mfg. 
Company. 123 North Sixth street. 
Philadelphia, Pa., are introducing 
the new styles of expansion bolts 
shown in the accompanying illus- 
trations. Figs. 8 and 9 represent 
bolts especially adapted to the re- 
quirements of plumbers iu lava- 
tory work, such as closet, basin, 
marble or slate work fastenings, and of 
builders in hinge fastenings. artistic 
brass work and marble fastenings 
where the ordinary slotted head bolt 
is deemed out of place. Figa. 10 and 11 
show bolts for use in a variety of fas- 
tenings, such as plumbers’ work, 
fastening soap racks and toilet paper 
receptacles to marble or tile wain- 
scotings, masons'and builders' work, 
sign and notice board fastenings, and 
for many purposes in connection with 
the fitting up of hotels and public and 
private buildings and residences where 
а superior finish is required. The bolts 
are of brass, plain or nickel plated 


ners. The hanger is held in place by 
two set screws, which pass through 
the studding next to the door, and also 
serve to plumb the door. By detach- 
ing the ends of the hanger from the 
door and pushing up the gravity stop 
in the head jamb the door may be 
taken out. The set screws in the 
frame are then unscrewed, which 
allows the hanger to be taken out of 
the frame in the pocket or be put in 
with great ease without interfering 
with the plastering It can also be ad- 
justed by the set screws from the in- 
side of the pocket to overcome the 
sagging of extra heavy doors, the 
warping of the studding which holds 
the hanger, or irregularities from the 
settling of the door, all without de- 
taching the banger from the door. 
The door can be raised by means of a 
set screw located in the hanger where 
it attaches near the top of the door. 
These new features are intended to 
overcome difficulties which might arise 
after the banger is placed in the pocket, 
and which might otherwise require 
the removal of the plastering ; and to 
allow, in case of breakage, of new parts 
being easily substituted. Among tbe 
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points of excellence claimed for the 
hanger arethe following : That it is 
trackless, noiseless and wheelless; that 
it leaves no openings overhead ; that 
it is quickly put up; that it moves 
with a touch, and that it never gets 
out of order. 


Merchant’s Gothic Shingle, 


A new shingle which Merchant & 
Co.. Incorporated, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., are putting on the market is 
shown in Fig. 12. This shingle, 
called the Gothic, is designed expressly 
to meet the demand for an ornamental 
shingle for use in places where an or- 
dinary plain flat shingle presents a 
monotonous appearance. The crimp- 
ing of the shingle not only imparts an 
ornamentation of a pleasing character, 
but also adds to its strength and 


Novelt es —Fig. 12.—Merchant’s Gothic 
Shingle. ` 


idity. The shingle has the storm 
proof л common to other shingles 
manufactured by the concern, and 18 
made of copper and tin, in the various 
grades of roofing plates, and also of 
‘galvanized steel, in two sizes, 10 x 14 
inches and 14 x 20 inches. 


Safety Rafter Support. 


The вопыта cut shows а new 
rafter support which the Safety Rafter 
Company, P. O. Box 294, Lancaster, 
Pa., are putting on the market. The 
device will no doubt be appreciated by 

"builders for securing rafters of piazzas, 
verandas, balconies, porches, or other 
structures required to be built against 
a brick, stone, or frame building, inas- 
much as its use precludes the possibil- 
ity of a roof separating from the wall 
of the main structure. Fig. 13 shows 

the device to consist of a wall anchor, 
with a bearing butting against the 
face, on which is formed a bracket, 
with a trunnion projecting on either 

side of the rafter. A slot is cut in the 
rafter to fit the bracket of the anchor, 
and a trunnion plate with socket to re- 
ceive the trunnion is screwed on each 
side of the rafter, thus forming a solid 

_and permanent support. The engrav- 
ing represents a rafter in position 
against a brick wall, with the iron 
bracket and its projecting trunnions 
in place. ready to be bound into the 
wall. One of the trunnion plates is 
seen ready to cap the trunnion and to 

be screwed in position where the screw 
holes are marked. It will be noticed that 
the application of the device is very 
simple, and makes a handsome appear- 
ance where an open underfinish to a 
roof is desired. For fastening a raft- 
er of the class shown to a frame 
structure a style of anchor is supplied 
fashioned on the principle of a ser- 
rated spike, which holds the rafter in 
a substantial manner. The device is 

-made of malleable iron, and is de- 
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scribed as being strong, simple and 
inexpensive and as being cheaper in 
application than the ordinary method 
of fastening. 


The Bolles Revolving Sash, 


An improved form of window sash 
which is being introduced to the trade 
by the Revolving Sash Company, with 
office in the American Tract Boclety 
Building, Nassau and Spruce streets, 
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window is raised or lowered. This 
part of the sash is convex on its inner 
surface, and fits into а corresponding 
groove in the other half of the stile. 
Тһе two portions are secured together 
by a Pivos, at the outer end of which is 
a coiled or flat spring which serves 
to hold the parts tightly together in 
whatever position the window may be 
placed. When it is desired to turn 
the window to a slanting or horizontal 


Fig. 13.— Safety Support for Rafter, the latter being shown in Position for Fastening. 


New York City. is illustrated in Fig. 
14 of the engravings. The construc- 
tion of the sash is such that either or 
both sides of the glass may be readily 
cleaned by a person standing within the 
room, thus removing a prolific source 
of danger to the cleaner of windows. 
The sash may be turned to a slanting 
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position, similar to that shown in the 
engraving, for example, it is only neces- 
sary to slightly raise the sash and push 
outward on the bottom rail. Near the 
ends of the strip to which the sash cord 
is attached are springs, which pressing 
against the window jamb tend to pre- 
vent the window from rattling when 
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Fig. 14.— The Bolles Revolving Sash.— View Showing Construction Emp‘oyed. 


or horizontal position for the purpose 
of ventilation, or it may be moved up 
and down in the ordinary way. The 
important feature of novelty is in con- 
nection with the stile of the sash, which 
is made of two pieces pivoted at the 
center, the outer strip having fastened 
toit the chain or cord by which the 


the sash is in a vertical position 
and holds each end tight. The upper 
window 1з similarly arranged, and 
with the lower can be turned so as 
to give the full opening of the frame 
when ventilation if desired. The en- 

ving which we present so clearly 
illustrates the various features of ar, 
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rangement and construction that fur- 
ther description would seem to be un- 
necessary. 'The manufacturers refer 
to this revolving or reversible sash as 


being ''entirely practical, absolutely 


simpleand thoroughly reliable." It is 
said to cost but a trifle more than the 
old style sash. and that the idea can 
be applied to old as well as new win- 
dows. It is claimed to do away with 
the necessity of weather strips, and as 
its construction is such as to enable 
the sash to be revolved, either way 
thus permiting of easy cleaning of the 
glass from within the room and at the 
same time giving more or less ventila- 
tion as circumstances may require, it 
is of more than ordinary interest to 
arcbitects, builders, contractors and 
house owners. 


IAE NOTES. 


A. L. Ab Aus, Bridgeport, Conn.. 
manufacturer of the art auger bit, advises 
us that having had calls for large rosette 
bits, 2, 276 3, 3 and 4 inch, ne will soon add 
bits to his list that will make rosettes from 
3 to 4 inches in diameter. Mr. Adams has 
made bits as small as 36 inch and as large as 
4 inches to order. 


THE EXPANDED METAL FIRE PROOF- 
ING CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, W. P. Toste- 
vin, manager, and the Central Expanded 
Metal Company, Merrill Watson, manager, 
have moved their office to 256 Broadway, 
room 1202, Home Insurance Building, New 
York, where they will be pleased to receive 
calls from the trade. 


MERCHANT & Co., INCORPORATED, 
Philadelphia, have just issued. under the 
title " Overhead," an exceedingly handsome 
booklet descriptive of their Spanish ‘Tiles, 
Star ventilators and tin roofing plates. The 
booklet 18 composed of 20 9x5 pages of ar- 
tists’ heavy water. color paper, containin 
eight beautiful reproductions of drawings o 
buildings covered with Spanish tiles, а view 
of New York harbor, showing Ellis Island 
buildings covered with Merchant's roofing 

lates, and a combiaation view of some of 
heir prominent manufacturing  depart- 
ments, all in water colors. The pages oppo- 
site those containing the drawings are oc- 
cupied by tinted illustrations of buildings 
covered with Spanish tiles, of the tiles them- 
selve, in both plain and uated styles, 
and of Star ventilators. The text is bright 
and pointed, and refers in concise terms to 
the advantage possessed by the goods shown, 
while it is left to the drawings to admirably 
Po ray the congruity of art and shelter. 

he booklet is bound by a silken cord within 
covers representing & coarse duck fabric, on 
which are reproduced artists' wash drawin 
representative of old time roofs. The book- 
let will no doubt be appreciated by archi- 
tects, roofers and builders, and on account 
of its artistic character is well worthy of 
preservation. 


THE Folsom Snow Guard Company 
of 178 Devonshire street. Boston, Mass., send 
us а circular calling attention to the snow 
guard which they are offering for the protec- 
tion of roofs from snow slides. The device 
is referred to as the ideal and perfect snow 
guard," and as being constructed upon scien- 
tific principles. The snow is held so that it 
cannot move and it does not crowd into the 
дон and form ice, consequently the water 

oes not overflow to injure the paint or wet 
the interior of the building. The circular 
which they аге distributing carries a repre- 
sentation of a railroad station in the winter 
time, the snow covered roof being protected 
by the Folsom snow guards. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON, senior member 
of the well-known grate manufacturing firm 
of EdwinA. Jackson & Brother, 50 Beekman 
street, New York с, died on Monday, Feb- 
ruary 24, at his home in New York City. He 
was born in Philadelphia. October 15, 1834, 
&nd early in life came to New York, where in 
1864 he identified himself with the firm of W. 
H. Jackson& Co., grate and fender manufac- 
turers, his business being that of orginator 
of designs for these goods. His name is more 
porticalariy connected, however, with his 

vention of the Jackson ventilating grates, 
well known to the building trades of the 
country. In 1880 Mr. Jackson, with his 
brother William M., formed the present 

‚ Which is favorably known the world 
over. On some of its designs in grates the 
concern won the highest award at the 
World's Fair at Chicago. 


THE Burlington Venetian Blind 
Company of Burlington, Vt., favor us with 
а сору of a new catalogue which they have 
iesued illustrative of the Burlington patent 
inside sliding blinds, patent improved Vene- 
tian blinds, window screens and screen doors. 
In offering this catalogue to the trade, the 
compeny cali attention to their facilities for 
manufacturing, and to the satisfaction which 
their goods have given, as evidenced by nu- 
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merous testimonial letters presented. Scat- 
tered througn the pages of the book are en- 
gravings of buildings in connection with 
which the company's products have been 
employed. These cover an interesting va- 
riety, embracing hotels, apartment houses, 
school houses, hospitals. office buildings, &c. 
The advantages claimed for the company’s 
sliding blinds are set torth, as well as the 
method of applying them. The arrangement 
of the matter is such as to interest archi- 
tects, builders and contractors in the build- 
ing line, while a comprehensive index facili- 
tates reference. 


THE National Lead Company, Room 
342. Broadway, New York City. fuvor us 
witha package of a dozen cards, Зу x 534 
inches in size, one side of each of which car- 
ries suggestions for house painting with the 
company's brands of pure white lead and 
tinting colors. The houses shown are of 
varied des:gn, the colors being such as pro- 
duce pleasing effects. In thelower left hand 
corner of each card is an indication of the 
colors which are used in connection with the 
design shown. Upon the back of each card 
is matter relating to painting and to the ad- 
vantages resulting from the use of the com- 
pany's paints. The cards are very tastefully 
printed and constitute an interesting collec- 
tion of house designs. We understand that 
a set of these cards will be sent to any archi- 
tect or builder who may apply. 


DuRING the last few years so many 
changes have taken place in the construction 
of buildings that scarcely any part of a struc- 
ture erected at the present day is made of 
the same kind of material as would have 
been employed some years ago. It is probable 
that no greater departure has been madethan 
in roofing materials. Formerly all pitched 
roofs were covered with slate or wood ;shin- 
gles. but at the present time these materials 
divide the honors with metallic shingles, 
which are rapidly becoming popular with 
&rchitects, builders, contractors and owners. 
Prominent among the metallic shingles now 
on the market is the Eastlake, which is made 
in clusters of nine shingles each, thus reduc- 
ing the cost of manufacturing and laying. as 
well as reducing to a minimum the possibility 
of leakage. The process of manufacturing 
has reached such a stage of perfection that 
one stroke of the machine stamps the im- 
print of nine shingles on & piece of metal 
measuring 20 x 25 inches, while another 
stroke makes the locks. The Eastlake is 
manufactured of tin.steel or galvanized steel, 
to suit the purchaser, by W. J. Burton & Co. 
of Detroit, Mich. 


THE KELSEY FURNACE COMPANY of 
Syracuse, N. V., call the attention of archi- 
tects, builders and contractors to the line of 
hot air furnaces which they manufacture. 
The device is known as the Kelsey warm air 
generator and embodies features which have 
called forth the admiration of those who 
have practically demonstrated its merits. 
In their advertising card this month they 
give a testimonial letter from an architect, 
wane refers to the heater in very flattering 

rms. 


THE ACADEMY OF ARCHITECTURE 
AND BUILDING of 8t. Louis, Mo., by means 
of a circular which they have issued. direct 
the attention of young men interested in ob- 
taining a trade education to the fact that 
they give lessons by mail at reasonable rates. 
The circular sets forth the advantages of 
home instruction by mail and accompanies 
the particulars with opinions of weil known 
educators. 


THE MARTIN SCHNEBLE’S Sons Com- 
PANY, with office and works at 487 East First 
street, Dayton, Ohio, favor us with a copy 
of a neat little catalogue which they have is- 
sued calling attention to the Pickering 
motor pump. The device is intended prin- 
cipally for pumping water to a tank in the 
attic for the use of the bath and laundry or 
any other purpose for which it may be de- 
sired The motor pump consists of two 
partsand may be used for pumping in all 
places where there isa hydraulic pressure 
of over 10 pounds. The pump is usually 
placed above the kitchen sink on the апр 

папа brackets which are provided wit 

heir motor. The little pamp let describes 
the device, while a table shows the sizes made 
and the price at which they can be had. The 
company call attontion to the Pickering 
water motors in their advertisement pre- 
sented in another part of this issue and state 
that а copy of the catalogue mentioned will 
be mailed to any one on application. 


BoMMER BROTHERS, Brooklyn, N. 
V., have issued a price-list, dated March 1, 
which contains prices of Bommer spring 
hinges in various finishes including silver 
plated on bronze and on steel, old copper, 
dull brass, nickel plated. rustless dead black, 
&c. They direct special attention to unpol- 
ished Steel Hinges in the different finishes 
as of importance to dealers figuring on con- 
tracts where close estimates are exacted. 
These goods are referred to as being attract- 
ive in appearance, somewhat resembling 
sand blast finish, and they can be sold. it is 
remarked, at about half the price of the 
same identical goods fully polished. They 
are not, however, introduced ав а substitute 
for the fine polished goods, which are still 
made in all the finishes. 


THE REVOLVING SASH COMPANY of 
the American Tract Society Building, New 
York City, refer in; their advertising space 
this month to the AC or reversible 
sash which they areintroducing to the trade. 
They spenk, of the device a3 having no hinge, 
catch or lock to cause trouble, and that the 
window may be reversed or placed in any 
position desired for the purpose of cleaning 
the glasses or ventilating the room. 


THE WILCOX Mre. COMPANY of 
Stone avenue, Aurora, Ll. are making a 
-very large and complete line of house and 
barn door hangers adapted to meet varying 
requirements. Among the goods may be 
noted the Wilcox trolley steel ball bearing 
hanger, the application of which is shown in 
the illustration which they present in an- 
other part of this issue. Some of the other 
devices are the Richards steel single track 
hanger, the Cycle ball bearing hanger, the 
New Era roller hanger, the Bike steel barn 
door hanger, the Aurora steel barn door 
hanger and the O. K. steel barn door hanger. 
The company also offer a line of door holders 
known under the name Wilcox. The cata- 
logue which they huve issued contains full 
particulars of these goods and а copy of the 
publication will, we understand, be sent to 
&ny one on application. 


THosE of our readers who have 
need of an engine of small horse-power are 
likely to be interested in the announcement 
made in their advertising space this month 
by Proctor & Percy of 200 Summer street, 
Boston, Mass. This firm cali attention;to 
the Shipman oil engine, which is made in 
various sizes covering 1, 2, 4, 6 and 8 horse- 
power. It is stated that steam can be gener- 
ated in 12 minutes from cold water. and that 
the engine requires no attention after it has 
once been started. A catalogue which fully 
describes the Shipman engine will be sent to 
any one who may apply to the address given 


THE CANTON STEEL ROOFING Com- 
PANY of Canton, Ohio, favor us with a сору 
of their twentieth annual catalogue, whic 
supersedes all others. The volume is made 
up of 125 pages of letterpress, neatly printed, 
profusely illustrated and arranged ina wa 
to interest architects, builders and cuntract- 
ors generally. The engravings are such as 
to show the goods to advantage, while the 
binding is in colored paper covers of attract- 
ive design. In offering the catalogue to the 
trade the company state that they begin 
their twentieth year with greatly increased ' 
facilities for furnishing a complete line of 
sheet metal goods of all kinds, including 
many new and improved styles, all of the 
best quality, design and workmanship. At- 
tention is given toa great variety of styles 
of ornamental steel ceilings, roofing, siding, 
finials. crestings, conductor pipe, skylights, 
ventilators, eave trough and hangers, pedi 
ments. window caps, speaking tubes. orna- 
mental conductor heads and bands, rolling 
steel shutters, doors, blinds and partitions, 
fire doors, building fronts, corner finish. pilas- 
ters. ridge roll an capping, corrugated iron, 
roof lining, metal shingles, Smith tent 
roofing. &c. Atelegraphic cipher code and 
a general index are features of the c'osing 
pages of the catalogue. The company have 
equipped themselves in а thorough manner 
for the manufacture of fancy stamped steel 
ceilings and are now prepared to do work of 
this kind in all its branches. 


WORTHLEY'S  ODORLESS  STALL 
FLoons with hinged or slatted plank are the 
basis of an announcement in another part of 
this issue by the Broad Gauge Iron Stall 
Works of 53 Elm street, Boston. Mass. The 
construction of these floors is illustrated 
and described in a catalogue which the man- 
ufacturers have issued and a copy of which 
will be sent to any interested applicant. The 
company also refer to their slow feed " oat 
manger, for which many claims are made. 


THE L. M. Jones Company of 
West Winsted. Conn., send us a copy of 
a price-list and illustrated catalogue which 
they have issued to the trade. Attention is 
given to wood turnings of various kinds in 
foreign and domestic woods, covering such 
articles as wooden faucets, handles, 
knobs, &c. The company make a specialty 
of wood work to order for manufacturers, 
such as lignumvitss, apple wood and maple 
wood caster rolls, brace heads and handles, 
buggy spindles, cork screw handles, knife 
handles, twist work, &c. They also carry in 
stock lignumvite,, cocobola, mahogany and 
other foreign woods, as well as a full assort- 
ment of well seasoned domestic lumber. 


Wu. Н JacoBUs, 90 Chambers 
street, New York, representing the Samson 
Cordage Works, Boston. Mass., directs atten - 
tion to the Samson spot sash cord. which : 
is во made as an aid to architects, builders 
and others who specify for certain grades in 
contracts, The colors are blue, pink and 
yellow, interwoven in the best brand of Sam- 
sou sash cord only, and protected by a 
trade-mark, so that those inexpert in this 
class of goods may know that the proper 
material has been used. Mr. Jacobus has 
recently taken the agency for Eastern ter- 
ritory of the Cincinnati Tool Company, Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio, who manufacture а variety of 
small tools, among which are twist drills, 
cabinet clamps, spokeshaves, adjustable 
hollow augers, belt punches, ps for 
valons uses and other goods of this char- 
acter. — 
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MORSE ELEVATOR WORKS. 


MORSE, WILLIAMS & CO., 


MAKERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
` PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 


ELEVATOR S 


HEAD OFFICE, 1105 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia. 
WORKS, Frankford Ave., Wildey and Shackamaxon Sts., Philadelphia. 
OFFICES: 

19 Peari St., Boston. 


Builders’ Exchange, Baltimore., 
135 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh. 


108 Liberty Rt., New York. 
82 Church St., New Haven. 
495 Spruce St., Scranton. 


DRAULIC, PASSEN- 
GER, FREIGHT ELE- 
VATORS AND DUMB 
WAITERS, Write for i 

JAS. H. CURRAN, 


132 W. 3nd St., 
— , ч , UOO OCINCINNATI. — OHIO OHIO 


Passenger, Hydraulic, 
Steam, Electric, 
Freight, and Hand 


Dumb Walters, Lifts, etc. 


Any carpenter can put them u up, as they are shipped and marked so that each part 
can readily be put in place. Get Cat. 


The Warner Elevator Mfg. Co., - Brighton Sta., Cincinnati, О 
My Pointer No. 2,” with Thirty 
Illustrations, gives more information 


about all kinds of Elevators and Dumb 


Waiters, both hand and power, than has ever before been shown in any catalogue, 
Valuable as а Book of Reference for Architects, Builders and Dealers. Free on 


application. Send 2 cent stamp. 
J. Q. MAYNARD, - - 114 Liberty St., N. Y. 
МІ Nothing Succeeds SU F 
— — 
2 Like... 


—— WHEKE—— 
Over 100,000 in use. | Hill 8 Balcon Dr ers 
5000 in use in they 

City of Worcester. 


CHITECT endorses them and 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
No. 33 WARREN ST. 
LAWRENCE & LOCKE, Managers. 


1" everybody plans to use them. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


WORCESTER, 
MASS. 


(Institute of Building Arts.) 


eof вимі ars) M H il Dryer Co., 


ENGINES 


AND 
BOILERS. 
From 3 H. P. up. 
m Specially adapted and largely 
used for power in wood 


working shops. 
Prices Low—Terms Liberal. 
Send for pamphlet and state 
size power wanted, to 


2 JAMES LEFFEL & CU. 


Springfield, 0., U. S. A. 


The Pickering Water Motors are the Best. 


For Pamping soft water to Attic Tanks, 
for use in Laundry, Baths, etc. 
Pump for the price of а single acting one, 
Only four instead of eight Water Valves. 
Greatest capacity of any Duplex Pump on 
р. the market. Catalogue upon request. 


The Martin Schnebles Sons Company, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


| Improved, Quick and Easy x 


Rising Steam, Electric 


and Hand Power 
SAFETY 


LEVATORS 


I 
KIMBALL BROS., 
1049 Ninth St., Council Bluffs, la. 


THE LANE PATENT — 
STEEL DUMB WAITER. 


Simple, Strong, 
Durable, Noiseless, 
Easy Running. 


Helds the Load at any Point 
Automatically. 


The Sedgwick Patent 
Steel Dumb Waiter. 


HAND ELEVATORS. 


Send for New Catalogue. 


Sedgwick Machine 
Works, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


“Morstatt” Inside Blind 


No clumsy rods with staples to oper- 
ate slats. 

No sticking of slats by careless var- 
nishing or painting. 

No dropping or breaking of slats. 


Slats operated by a button in connec- 
tion with a concealed rod. 


Slats finished to match any color 
before put together. 


Slats that will always move easily 
and stay at any angle. 


We will furnish you the blinds 
made complete, or if you wish to make 
the frames yourself, will furnish you 
the slat-panels finished complete to fit 
in your frames. These blinds being 
Xam by special machinery, we can 

pete in price with any first-class 


have become known every AR- d 


For Estimates and Circulars address 


MORSTATT & SON, 


Patentees and fole Mirs., 


227 and 229 W. 29th St., NEW YORK. 


VOORHIS & COMPANY, 


PATENT 


HAND ELEVATORS, 
DUMB WAITERS, 


AND 


WOOD MANTELS. 


NEW YORK SHOWROOM, 
213-217 West 125th Street, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


— AND So HE» BE ALL RIGHT.—Mrs. 
Slimson (severely): Willie, this lady 
complains that you have been fighting 
with her little boy and wants you to 


A Duplex | promise never to do £o again.’ 


Willie (to lady): Lou needn’t be 
afraid, ma'am. Your boy will keep out 
of my way after this." —Harper's Bazar. 


— Doctor: Now, Tommie, will you 
promise me to take your medicine like a 
man?"  * No, sir; when a man takes 
medicine he makes a bad face and 
awears,"— Yonkers Statesman, 
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Apprenticeship for Trade School Graduates. 


The editorial which appeared in our last issue relative 


to the bill before the New York State Legislature, in 


which an apprenticeship of four years is sought to be 
imposed upon all candidates for work in the masonry and 
bricklaying trades in this city, has brought out a very 
interesting communication from President R. Fulton 
Cutting of the New York Trade School. In it he clearly 
shows that the proposed legislation, so far as it concerns 
the apprenticeship provision, is a reactionary measure, 
antagonistic to the best interests of good tradesmanship 
and unwarranted by the conditions of modern trade life. 
It would be, moreover, a manifest injustice to those intel- 
ligent and industrious young mechanics who have fully 
qualified themselves by a course of study and a subsequent 
period of practical work to undergo any reasonable ex- 
amination in their trade, to keep them waiting four years 
before they are allowed to earn the full wages which their 
qualifications merit. It is gratifying, however, to know 
that there is some prospect of Assemblyman Leonard’s 
bill being amended so as to modify the apprenticeship 
provision in the case of trade school graduates. It would 
be better, however, to strike out altogether the compul- 
sory apprenticeship term, for in all fairness no such restric- 
tion should be imposed on any young tradesman who after 
a year or two of service in the trade can satisfy an honest 
and competent board of examiners of the sufficiency of his 
theoretical and practical knowledge and of his ability to 
perform the work of a journeyman. The desirability, 
and even the necessity, of an examination in all trades is 
freely admitted by the trade school authorities. In fact, 
they encourage the idea to such an extent that they offer, 
free of cost, to place the buildings and appliances of the 
New York Trade School at the disposal of any officially 
appointed examining committee. 


Rise in Wages in the United States. 


United States Commissioner Carroll D. Wright, in a 
recent signed editorial in the Bulletin of the Department 
of Labor, makes some very interesting comparisons, 
which show how steadily the remuneration for labor has 
increased in the United States in the past 40 years, Mr. 
Wright's primary purpose in inditing the article in ques- 
tion was to refute an erroneous statement which has 
obtained considerable currency, ostensibly based upon the 
figures of the census of 1890, that the employer of labor 
gets an excessive share of the fruits of labor. In contro- 
verting this statement Mr. Wright brings out the fact 
that the average wages paid to the employees in the man- 
ufacturing and mechanical industries of the country have 
shown a progressive increase from an average of $247.38 
in 1850 to $288.94 in 1860, to $802.08 in 1870, to $846.91 in 
1880, and to $444.88 in 1890, the last decade showing a 
really remarkable advance. Taking the eleventh census, 
that for 1890, it is found that the value of the gross prod- 
uct per capita for the number of employees engaged in 
manufacturing and mechanical industries was $2204, and 
the average annual wages per employee was, as above 
stated, $444.88. In other words, of the total product per 
capita in 1890, 20.18 per cent. went to labor, whereas in 
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the census report for 1880, of an average product per 
employee of $1965, only $347, or 17.7 per cent. of the gross 
value of the per capita product, wefit to the laborer. This 
shows that labor is better paid than it was in 1880 and 
that its product brings more money, while lower prices 
were in most cases the rule at the later date. This indi- 
cates that the workingman to-day not only gets more 
money for his labor, but also gets more of the fruit of his 
labor and that of others for his money. 


The Hudson Office Building. 


One of the latest contemplated additions to the rapidly 
growing colony of towering office buildings in the lower 
portion of New York City is the structure which will be 
known as the Hudson Building, having a frontage of 53 
feet on Broadway and extending through to New street, 
a distance of about 200 feet. It will be 18 stories in hight, 
including cellar and basement, and about 230 feet above 
the curb line. There will bea light court, 15 x 100 feet, 
and as this will leave a very narrow portion lengthwise of 
the court, special attention has been given to the matter 
of wind bracing, this being effected by means of heavy 
gusset pintle plates and brackets. The building will be of 
steel frame construction combined with brick, Indiana 
limestone, granite and terra cotta. The foundations will 
go to solid rock 55 feet below the curb line, and in sinking 
them pneumatic caissons will be employed. Steam heating 
and electric lighting plants will constitute features of the 
equipment, and the ventilating system will involve the use 
of electric power. The plans of the building have been 
prepared by Clinton & Russell, who estimate the cost at 
about $300,000. It is hoped that by May 1 of next year the 
structure will be ready for occupancy. 


Other Office Buildings. 


Other notable office buildings for which plans have 
lately been filed with the Bureau of Buildings of the City 
of New York include a 25-story structure which will be 
built on Park row opposite the Post Office, to cost in the 
neighborhood of $600,000; an 18-story bank and office build. 
ing, 104 x 108 feet in area, at the corner of Nassau and 
Cedar streets, to cost in the neighborhood of $850,000, the 
architect being J. B. Baker; a 12-story business building at 
585-587 Broadway, to cover an area 50 x 200 feet, and cost- 
ing about $450,000, the architects being Cleverdon & 
Putzel, and a 20-story building at the corner of Broadway 
and Rector street, the lot having a frontage of 78 feet on 
Broadway, 228 feet on Rector street and 50 feet on Trinity 
place. The architects are Kimball & Thompson, who 
planned the sky scraping structure of the Manhattan Life 
Insurance Company, just across the street. An interest- 
ing feature in connection with this new building is that 
the foundations will be sunk by means of caissons before 
the old building now occupying the site is demolished, as 
many of the present tenants hold leases for offices which do 
not expire until May of next year. It is expected to have the 
new building ready for occupancy by the summer of 1898. 
The New York Life Insurance Company propose to tear 
down their old building fronting on Broadway, and erect 
on the present site а 12-story structure, which will cost in 
the neighborhood of $1,000,000. The architects are Mc- 
Kim, Mead & White. The Queen Insurance Company 
contemplate erecting a 15-story structure on a plot 45 x 
70 feet, at William and Cedar streets; the Metropolitan 
Telegraph & Telephone Company are erecting one of 12 
stories on Dey street, and it is intimated that a 20-story 
building, to include offices, stores, bachelor apartments 
and club rooms, will be put up on Forty-second street. A 
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16-story fire proof office and bank building, from plans pre- 
pared by Berg & Clark, will be erected on a plot 25 x 75 
feet at the corner of Walland Nassau streets, the base- 
ment, first and second floors to be occupied by the Man- 
hattan Trust Company, Who have taken a 20-years' lease, 
and the Central National Bank will put up a 15-story build- 
ing on a plot, 75 x 100 feet in size, at the corner of Broad- 
way and Pearl street. 
„ a У 


Old Swedes Church. 


One of the supplemental plates presented with this 
issue represents two views of what is known as the Old 
Swedes Church, erected in Wilmington, Del., in the year 
1698, the corner stone being laid on May 28. The plans of 
the church were prepared by the Rev. Eric Bjork, who 
was also its pastor. The original structure was a plain 
rectangular building without porch, tower, or belfry. All 
these have been added since, and the interior has also 
been changed. The original floors of brick have been re- 
placed by wood, and a gallery, which now contains some 
of the original pews, has been added. An effort is being 
made to have the interior of the church completely re. 
stored. The dedicatory services were held on July 4, 
1699, which was an auspicious day for the congregation. 

m A Ет. 


Demolition of a Huge Mill Chimney. 


In the recent demolition of а huge mill chimney in 
Manchester, England, à method was employed which to 
many of our readers may possess features of interest. The 
chimney was octagonal in shape, each side being 11 feet 
4 inches wide, while the hight was 270 feet, with a taper 
of 5g'inch*to the yard. About 100,000 brick were used in 
the foundations, which were nearly 25 feet deep, while 
more than 1,000,000 brick were used in the superstructure. 
There was an inside brick lining 1 foot 6 inches thick, 
faced with 412-inch fire brick, and a cavity of 2 feet; but 
the inner and outer walls were tied;together by eight 
midfeathers, 14 inches thick, and the outside shell 
ог! case was 4 feet 2 inches thick at the bottom 
and 14; inches at the top, the diameter of the flue 
at the base being about 18 feet. The estimated weight 
of the column was 4000 tons. There was a lean or 
cant of over 2 feet in a northerly direction, and 
although it was not alleged that the structure was unsafe, 
` Btill there were perpendicular cracks up each corner, thus 
making the preparation for the dropping of the stack 
а most hazardous undertaking. 

The man undertaking the work of demolition caused 
to be cut away a portion of the base on five sides, and 
about 5 feet 6 inches high. As the cutting away of the 
brick work proceeded timber lintels or carriers were in- 
serted and supported on props, wedges being used to pack 
up the bricks. This was a most difficult operation, con- 
sidering the thickness of the‘walls and the cavity to be 
provided for—7 feet 8 inches—and all on the same bear- 
ing. The timbers used were of common spruce, 9 x 5 
inches, the number of props being 180, placed 7 inches 
apart, and perforated for the reception of rosin and 
other inflammable substances to insure quick com- 
bustion. After this part of the work had been com- 
pleted the spaces between the upright timbers and sur- 
rounding them were filled with shavings, pieces of wood. 
pitch, tar, &c., over which was poured creosote and paraf- 
fine oil. The match was then applied and the flames fed 
with more oil at various places where it was desired the 
timbers should be more quickly destroyed, the object 
being to have the chimney fall in a southerly direction. 
Soon the structure began to lean to the south, and it had 
not gone far out of the perpendicular when the'portion 
near the base dropped into itself, and the support being 
thus removed the remains of the structure literally col- 
lapsed in telescopic form and fell in the direction intended, 
the whole of the debris covering an area of about 75 feet 
long by 45 feet wide, and in the position indicated by the 
operator before the fire was lighted. The time occupied 
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in the destruction of the timber supports, that is, from 
lighting the fire until the fall, was about seven minutes. 
Two tons of coal, one barrel of cresote, two barrels of 
paraffine oil and about 350 cubic feet of timber in props, 
lintels, &c., were used in the destruction of this giant of 
chimneys. 
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New York Trade School. 


The fifteenth annual commencement exercises of the 
above named institution were held in the building on First 
avenue, Sixty-seventh and Sixty-eighth streets, New York 
City, on Thursday evening, April 9, a large number of 
guests being present. The bricklaying class room, which 
is the largest hall at present possessed by the school, was 
fitted up as an auditorium, the walls’ being tastefully 
draped with the national flag, while gas jets spanning the 
room gave light and brightness to the scene. At one end 
of the hall a raised dais was erected, draped at the back 
with crimson hangings, adorned with tke Stars and Stripes 
and two large brass eagles surmounting shields bearing 
the arms of the United States. At the further end of the 
room was a handsome brick arch which formed a portion 
of the work of the bricklaying class for the past year. 
The school was thrown open early in the evening, во that 
the work of the pupils, which was laid out in the various 
class rooms, might be inspected by the many invited guests. 
At 8 o'clock the meeting was called to order by President 
R. Fulton Cutting, who congratulated the young men 
who had assembled there to receive the fruits of their sea- 
son's work in the form of diplomas of efficiency. Mr. Cut- 
ting remarked that he was much pleased to state that the 
instructors had informed him that the 1895-1896 classes 
had shown a greater degree of proficiency in their work 
than any of the classes hitherto. He addressed to the 
young men words of counsel and advice as to their future 
course as tradesmen and citizens, dwelling earnestly on 
the importance of character which, combined with the 
necessary skill and industry, would enable them to grasp 
the highest measure of success in their trades or any other 
walk of life. John Mitchell of New York City, ex-presi- 
dent of the National Association of Master Plumbers, then 
addressed the graduates, after which certificates were 
presented. William H. Oliver gave out those to the 
classes in house, sign and fresco painting; Vice-president 
Stonebecker of the Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen 
of New York, presented certificates to the members of the 
class in carpentry: E. Van Houten to the class in brick- 
laying; Mr. Halliday to the graduates of the printing class 
and class in cornice work; Charles J. Gillis to the gradu- 
ates of the classes in blacksmithing, horseshoeing, stone 
cutting, plastering and steam fitting, while James Muir 
and Edward Murphy attended to the members of the 
class in plumbing. 

The evening before the graduating exercises, a musical 
entertainment was given by the students, the programme 
being arranged by an executive staff composed of Louis A. 
Will, chairman; David Graham, John S. Hyers, George 
Leiss and James Allen, Jr. The attendance was large, 
there being over 600 young men and their friends present. 
Several members of the various trade school committees, 
as well as instructors and invited guests from among 
prominent members of the trades, were in the audience. 

c ш, ы? 


The twelfth annual term of the Hebrew Technical In- 
stitute, New York City, has just been completed and the 
annual reports published. These show that during the 
past year the contributing membership of the institute 
grew from 660 to 850. Two hundred pupils have been 
instructed in various trades and useful subjects during the 
term just ended, the studies including pattern making, 
wood turning, metal working, electrical construction, 
mechanical drawing and other branches of education. In 
December of last year а fair on a large scale was held in 


Madison Square Garden, New York, for the benefit of 
the institute, the results of which will enable the institute 
to extend its work for the next term, wiping out previous 
indebtedness and providing the funds for necessary im- 


provements. 


OLD SWEDES CHURCH, ERECTED IN 1698, AT WILMINGTON, DEL. 


* 


REV. ERIC BJORK, ARCHITECT, 
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COTTAGE AT MANCHESTER, TENN. 


FRAME cottage of neat design and convenient ar- an idea of the construction employed. The cottage was 
rangement for a small family forms the basis of erected last fallin Manchester, Tenn., and the design will 
one of our half tone supplemental plates, the view doubtless prove interesting to many of our southern 
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Section and Front Elevation.— Scale, 1$ Inch to the Foot. 


readers. Features which at once attract the eye are the 
veranda, extending across the front and a portion of th 
side, the balcony over the front entrance, and the octagon 
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First Floor. Scale, 1-16 Inch to the Foot. Second Floor. 
Cottage at Manchester, Tenn.—F. К. Thomson, Architect, Knoxville, Tenn. 


being a direct reproduction of a photograph taken es- tower at the corner. The cottage was built for R. P. 
pecially for the purpose. The elevations, floor plans and Hough at a cost of $2500, from plans prepared by F. К. 
details presented upon this and the following pages give Thomson, architect, of Knoxville Tenn. From , the 
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author's specifications we learn that the foundations are 
of hard brick faced above grade with good quality pressed 
brick laid in red mortar. The studding is 2 x 4 inches ; 
the first floor joist 2 x 10 inches ; the second floor joist 2 
x 8 inches; the ceiling joist 2 x 6 inches; the rafters 
2 x 4 inches, and the hips and valleys 2 x 6 inches. 
The outside of the frame is covered with 7,.inch sur- 
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coats lead and oil, finished in colonial yellow with white 
trimmings and gray belt course and gables. 

The hall. parlor and dining room are finished in oak 
while the balance of the house is finished in yellow pop. 
All interior wood work, with the exception of the 


lar. 


Detail of Main Stairway.—Scale, 34 Inch to 
the Foot. 
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Detail of Trim, Corner Block and Base.— 
Seale, 1% Inches to the Foot. 


Miscellaneous Details and Foundation Plan of Coltage at Manchester, Tenn. 


faced sheeting put on diagonally and this in turn 
is covered with building paper and !;-inch beveled pop- 
lar weather boarding. The roof is covered with 4 x 16 
inch cypress shingles laid 5 inches to the weather. The 
gables and belt course are covered with the same material, 
the general style being indicated on the elevations. The 
porch and balcony floors are laid with 2!4.inch oak floor- 
ing with white lead joints. The exterior is painted three 
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treated with Berry Brothers’ hard oil finish. The bath- 
room floor is treated with four coats water proof floor 
paint, and is fitted with marble wash bowl and enameled 
bathtub. Hot water is furnished to all fixtures froma 
80-gallon tank in the kitchen. The closets throughout 
are lined with red cedat, which is a feature likely to be 
appreciated by the occupants of the house. 

An inspection of the plans shows four rooms and a. Һа] 
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on the main floor, one of the apartments being а sleeping 
room, ап arrangement common in many sections of the 
country. Opening from the bedroom as wellas from the 
kitchen is a bathroom, while opening from the latter is a 
large closet. The kitchen has opening from it a good sized 
pantry provided with a mixing table, flour bins, shelving, 
&c., and there is a china closet between the kitchen and 
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the dining room. An interesting feature of the parlor is 
the octagon extension separated from the main room by 
an ornamental grill. The octagon tower at the corner 
gives added space to the sleeping room on the second floor, 
which is also fitted with open grate and closet. There 
are two other sleeping rooms on this floor, as well asa 
storeroom. 


GREENHOUSE CONSTRUCTION AND MANAGEMENT. 


FEATURE of the winter’s course at the School of 

Horticulture, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., was 

a series of 11 lectures on Greenhouse Construction 

and Management delivered at stated intervals during 

the school year. Among the first delivered was one 

by W. M. Munson, which dealt especially with the walls 

and foundations of greenhouses. A synopsis of this ad- 

dress was furnished The Florists Exchange by Ernest 

Walker, and as it is of no little interest to a large class of 
our readers we present it herewith. 

It is axiomatic, said the lecturer, that the best green- 
house wall is that which, at reasonable cost, is most 
effective as a non-conductor. Next to this is durability. 
Walls need not be heavy, but they need to be rigid, so as 
to withstand any lateral pressure that may come from the 
settling of the roof, and the outward pressure which tends 
to be exerted. The heaving action of frost must be guarded 
against, so posts, or foundations must be set or laid suffi- 
ciently deep to secure rigidity and guard against the 
effects of frost. In the different parts of the country, and 
in different soils, the depth at which it is necessary to lay 
foundations or set posts of course varies. These things 
а builder will naturally take into account. 

The first kind of wall discussed, and the one most gen- 
erally in use at the present time, especially in commercial 
places was the wooden wall with а dead air space. 

These consist of posts, wooden walls of matched 
sheathing lined with tarred paper, and having an air space 
between. 

In constructing such walls, select durable posts. They 
may be of cedar, locust or cypress. They should be of 
uniform size, say 6 inches square, then set about 4 feet 
apart and at least 3 feet deep. The bottom of the post 
should be set on a flat stone or in concrete. Although 
more expensive, it will give greater firmness and render 
the post more durable to fill the hole around the post with 
concrete. The durability of a post is also increased by 
dipping the bottom end in crude petroleum, or charring it. 

The tops of the posts are then sawed off horizontally in 
line or beveled. They are sometimes beveled, but it is 
unimportant which is done. The object is to secure an 
inclination of the plate for shedding drip water If the 
posts are not beveled the plate itself must be beveled on 
the upper side. The width of the air space provided 
varies, but it is of the utmost importance that the air 
space be truly dead, as in this lies the value of such walls. 
Dead air is one of the best non-conductors. A perfectly 
dead air space also secures greater durability, as it pro- 
vides greater dryness within the air space. 


Wall With Filled Air Space. 


Another form of the wooden wall mentioned was that 
in which the air space of the wall is filled. In this wall 
there is an air space provided for as before, but instead of 
being left empty it is filled with sawdust, shavings, straw, 
or other material. 


In this wall it is highly essential to exclude all water 


and have the interior dry. Thus made it is preferable to 
the first mentioned wall. Here, instead of a single air 
space, the interior of the wall is broken up into a great 
number of air spaces which secures greater warmth. This 
kind of wall was recommended by Henderson years ago. 
Some have used, and with satisfactory results, a double 
mulched board wall, one against the other, with two thick- 
nesses of tarred paper between, the theory in this case 
being that the thickness of the air space is of less impor 
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tance than the prevention of all circulation of the inclosed 
air, and beyond doubt this result would be better accom- 
plished in this way than with the larger space. : 

In any wooden wall the use of а good quality of paint 
and oil is & practice that cannot be too much recom- 
mended. The cost and trouble in the start is greater, but 
it is more than compensated for in increased tightness and 
durability and the saving in repairs. Not only the ends 
of pieces and all joints should receive a coating of paint, 
but also the tongues and grooves of matched boards. 


Brick Wallis. 


These are much used, but are much better for the 
warmer parts of the country than for cold regions. In 
cold places the most serious objection to them is their 
tendency to absorb water which, freezing, results in sur- 
face cleavage, crumbling, and disintegration. If it be 
desirable to use brick walls, the brick should always be 
well burned and hard. Leucher in his Hothouse Plans 
gives as a general rule: ‘‘ Bricks should not absorb more 
than one-fifteenth of their weight when placed in water. 
It is an easy matter, however, to select the proper kind 
of brick. 

Another general rule which it is well to know is: No 
pillar or support of brick should ever exceed in hight 12. 
times its least thickness at the base, nor be loaded with 
more than 2 tons per square foot of base if laid in mortar, 
nor more than 8 tons if laid in cement. 

In southern places walls may sometimes be rather light 
(as to thickness). In more northerly places, however, 
such as Central New York, it is never desirable to build 
less than a three-course wall (18 inch). Like wooden 
walls, those constructed of brick may be made warmer 
and somewhat more durable by providing for a dead air 
space. 

As to the size of the air space practice varies. The 
lecturer had found a wall with 2-inch air space quite sat- 
isfactory. In this case the interior surface of the outer 
wall was lined with tarred paper. In these double walls 
the two parts should always be linked together with brick 
or rods at frequent intervals, to secure greater stanchness. 
Bolts should also be set firmly in the wall, and project 
from the top at intervals to bind down the plates. 

Some have recommended instead of а three-course 
wall,& two-course wall, with the third course extending 
only part of the way up outside. This serves for в kind 
of brace. Professor Taft recommends this kind of wall. 

Again, it has been recommended to have steam or hot 
water pipes in the air space, with openings 74 inch in 
diameter in the inside wall to secure circulation of air. 
This is used in Germany to some extent and is recom- 
mended by Buche, who also recommends a layer of slate 
or tile embedded in cement near the base of the outer wall 
to turn away water and ptevent the upward absorption 
of water from the soil. Also near the base of the inner 
wall, say 6 to 8 inches, a layer of cement to check capillary 
absorption. 

One of the hest brick walls is that which has been 
tested and recommended by Professor Green in Bulletin 
No. 7 of the Minnesota Experiment Station. This con- 
sists of a 4-inch brick wall on each side of a wall of 3-inch 
(hollow) tile, with a 1-inch air space on each side of the 
tile. This makes а 18-inch wall, and secures three separate 
dead air spaces. This is au excellent plan, for a wall 
should prove very warm. 

(To be continued.) 
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WATER PROOFING A CELLAR. 


BY JAMES F. HOBART. 


ELLARS and basements which are so unfortunate as 
to be located below the water line of tide or springs 
will always be damp, if not uselessly wet, unless 

stringent measures are taken to render them absolutely 
water proof. There are several so-called methods of water 
proofing in the city and vicinity of New York, which are 
very costly, and are not altogether certain in their pur- 
pose. I refer to the method of water proofing by the ap- 
plication of tar to the walls and bottom of the cellar or 
basement. While some examples of this kind of work are 
excellent, most of the attempts to water proof in this man- 
ner, have resulted in failure, owing to the cracking or 
breaking of the film of water proofing material. That 
substance is so thin that it cannot resist the strain of or- 
dinary uses to which the place is subjected. In some in- 
stances it has been known to break away from the mere 


Fig. 1.—Interior View, Showing Method of Preparing the 
Cement for Use. 
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Fig. 3.—Showing Method of Piling the Brick Ready for Use; 
also a Section of the Work in an Advanced Stage. 


place. One barrel of sand mixed with one barrel of 
cement gives as great strength as is required, and one 
barrel of clean broken stone may be added without. 
diminishing the strength of the mixture. It is a well- 
known fact that stone may be put into good cement mor- 
tar without detracting from the strength of the latter, so 
long as the quantity of stone is kept within certain limits. 
One barrel of broken stone to one each of cement and 
sand is well within the allowable quantity which the 
cement will carry without losing any of its strength. 

Thecellar must first be prepared for the coating of 
cement by a thorough cleaning. Everything that is not to 
be covered in should be removed and the surfaces scraped 
until all the old whitewash, paint or other coating has, so 
far as possible, been removed. Then go over the wall sur- 
face with a mixture of water and carbolic acid in the pro- 
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Fig. 2.— Тһе Cellar Walls Washed and Scraped and the Work of 
Laying the Cement Begun. 


Fig. 4.—Method of Securing Full Corners. 


Water Proofing a Cellar.—Illustrations Showing Early Stages of the Work. 


yielding of the foundations and the bottom of the cellar 
when subjected to different loads or weights. 

In order then to actually and thoroughly water proof 
a cellar, something must be put into it which is strong 
enough to stay in place under the conditions of heavy 
usage. Cement fills these requirements pretty thoroughly 
and cement will do the business, provided enough of it is 
employed. It is of no use whatever to spread an inch of 
cement, however good the quality may be, over the floors 
and walls of a cellar, and expect it to be water proof, for 
it won't. Cement makes an excellent cistern for holding 
water, and when properly applied of the right thickness it 
is about as water tight as a tank made of boiler iron. If 
the cement will keep water in it will also keep it out, and 
the way to successfully water proof a cellar is to make a 
cistern of it-—with allthe water outside. То do this ef- 
fectually, there will be required at least three coats of ma- 
terial of different nature and application, for the reason 
that strength and solidity are to be given as well as im- 
perviousness to water. 
. In the first place at least 4 inches in thickness of 
cement and sand must be applied and well rammed into 
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portions of 20 to 1, which causes the cement to adhere to 
almost any substance to which it may be applied. The 
broken stone should not be over 1 or ім inches, but it re- 
quires considerably more work to get it into shape, as the 
larger pieces do not pack as readily as the smaller ones. 
The method of measuring and preparing the cement is 
indicated in Fig. 1 of the illustrations. The three bar- 
rels, A, B and C, contain, respectively, measures of 
cement, sand and broken stone, and are emptied into a 
heap, as at D, and then shoveled over at least twice so as 
to thoroughly mix them before they are wetted. After 
this has been done the pile is flattened down, as at F, and is 
sprinkled upon with an ordinary watering pot. Too much 
water should not be put on,as when the mixture is in place 
and rammed up it becomes apparently much wetter than. 
it appears when in the pile, and if seemingly barely wet: 
in the heap it becomes thoroughly wet when rammed up 
and water will stand in small pools on top. The next: 
step of the work is indicated in Fig. 2. A piece of scant- 
ling, 3 x 4 inches, is laid on the bottom of the cellar and 
temporarily secured in place by dock spikes, F F, driven 
in the ground, as shown, or if the bottom, of the cellar is 
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too hard to admit of this, the joist must be secured in 
some other way, as, for example, by shoring down from 
the overhead timbers. The line GG G around the cellar 
shows where the scraping and washing terminated, and 
this line is located at a hight depending upon the depth of 
the cellar below the water line. In the instance illus- 
trated, the bottom of the cellar is about 2 feet below high 
tide mark and the water proofing is to be applied 3 feet 
high, allowing 1 foot to head off capillary attraction. 
About all the tools required for this part of the work 
are shown in Figs. 1 and 2. The rammer A of Fig. 2 is 
made of cast iron about 2 inches thick and 6 inches wide 
by 10 inches long. A wooden handle is inserted in a hole 
cast in the center of the iron, completing the tool. The 
mason's trowel B is of the ordinary variety and the 
straight edge C is а simple strip of pine board 4 or 5 feet 
long. Thescantling E being placed in position the floor 
is first sprinkled with water from the sprinkling pot, un- 
less the floor is already wet, and the three barrels of ma- 
terial already shoveled in to the space shown at D, where 
it is at once leveled and well rammed. The straight edge 
is constantly employed to prevent low places from being 
rammed, while the trowel is used to give finishing touches 
to the edges of the sections. An ordinary garden rake, 


Fig. 5.—Applying the Coating of Mortar, Cement and 
Broken Stone to the Brick Work. 
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D, and the slight spreading given by the mason before he 
lays the brick is exhibited at E. The method of securing 
full corners, which is very essentialin this work, is shown 
at C G of Fig. 4. It is known as the “ sliding method," 
the brick being laid down a few inches from its proper 
place, as shown, and then slid home as indicated at H, car- 
rying with it enough mortar to more than fill the end 
joint. The excess is wiped off with the ordinary trowel 
and is used for filling any part of the long joint, which 
extends the entire length of the brick. After filling that 
joint, some mortar will remain on the trowel, which should 
be wiped off on the free end of the brick C in the manner 
shown, this going far toward making perfect the next 
joint. It is very necessary that the joints be thoroughly 
filled and that the adhesion of the mortar to the brick be 
perfect. This state of things is an inherent peculiarity of 
cement, provided its contact is perfect. In practice, there- 
fore, it is only necessary to secure perfect contact in order 
to meet all conditions; but the mortar must be thm and 
evenly mixed in order to do this. After laying a strip of 
brick 2 or 3 feet wide, it is well to throw a pail of water 
over it, and with a broom rub smooth all the projecting 
bits of mortar, giving the brick the appearance of being 
finely plastered with cement, as shown at F, Fig. 3. 
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Fig. 6.—Appearance of the Finished Cellar. 


Water Proofing a Cellar.—Illustrations Showing the Finishing Stages. 


H, is a very handy tool for both mixing and leveling the 
cement mixture and should be freely used. One barrel of 
cement with its admixture of sand and stone will cover 
about 18 or 20 square feet of surface to a depth of 4 
inches. But one cask of cement should be mixed at a 
time and it should be put in place and rammed immedi- 
ately it is wetted down. If a large gang of men is em- 
ployed they may be broken up into small squads, each 
gang working a separate mixture and ramming the mix 
ture one barrel at a time. There can, however, be a num- 
ber of barrels of cement mixed, but dry, with the sand and 
stone and so kept for a limited time—that is, several 
hours—without causing trouble. In this way the work of 
preparation may be facilitated. As soon as the wooden 
guide E is removed the edge of the finished section should 
be scored or ‘‘ notched ” to form an irregular surface in- 
stead of a stmaight smooth one, with which the next sec- 
tion of cement may join. The old surface should also be 
well wetted before the adjoining section is made on to it. 
The 4-inch course of concrete having been finished, put 
down next a layer of hard well burned brick set up edge- 
wise and the joints, not over half an inch thick, well filled 
with mortar. There is a way of laying brick in this man- 
ner with very little expenditure of time. To accomplish 
it the mortar, mixed half and half, is made very thin, so 
much so that it will hardly stay on a shovel. With this 
tool in the hands of a helper the mortar is put directly in 
place one shovelful at a time, while the mason slides the 
brick into place about as fast as he can pick them up from 
the floor. As fast as brick are received they should be 
piled in the manner shown at A, Fig. 3, and when thus 
disposed of they are not in the way and can be readily 
wetted by sprinkling with the watering pot or with a 
chose. The manner of spreading the cement is noted at 
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Proceed in this manner over the entire cellar bottom, 
taking care that not one defective joint exists. The next 
step is to cover the brick work with a layer of mortar 
cement with all the H inch broken stone it will carry. 
The proportions will be about the same as in the mixture 
made with the coarser stone which was put down at the 
beginning of the work. The last thickness is made about 
2 inches, and the material is spread with the trowel, as 
sisted by the garden rake and a sort of ‘‘ mortar hawk," 
as snown at A of Fig. 5. А coating of cement is spread as 
evenly and solidly as possible, the latter condition being 
secured by going over the entire surface with the ram A, 
Fig. 2, after which the surface is smoothed with the 
mason's trowel and the whole left to set. Before this 
coating is applied, however, the walls should receive at- 
tention by building them up with brick, as shown in Fig. 
6. The corner or batter is made about 10 inches thick at 
the bottom and runs out at the line beneath the windows, 
which forms the top limit of the cleaning and scraping 
above mentioned. The brick batters are to be laid up as 
shown in Fig. 6, with the outer face of the brick true with 
the batter line. Then back of the brick wherever there is 
room is to be filled with the fine broken stone mixture 
used for the top coating. Great care must be taken to fill 
every corner or crevice back of the brick with this fine 
stone mixture. It should be crowded in with the handle 
of a hammer or а piece of stick, but it should not be 
tamped sufficiently to force the brick out of their proper 
position. After filling completely with the mixture ap- 
ply some of the soft, thin mortar and then rub down the 
next brick, applying the mortar plentifully, splashing it 
against the wall and working it through with a trowel so 
as to secure a good contact between it and the stone work, 
It is well to give the sides of the cellar another sprinkling 
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of acid and water just before laying up the batter walls. 
This will insure a particularly good union between the old 
and the new work. Having laid up the walls, as shown in 
Fig. 6, coat them with from 1 to 2 inches of the, fine 
mortar composed entirely of sand and cement, as previ- 
ously described. Asthe mortar sets it may be smoothed 
with float and straight edge precisely as the plastering of 
the building was finished. It then can be cut up into 
panels by marking vertically and horizontally, as indicated 
in the last mentioned figure. 

The cellar is now finished except the floor, which should 
be covered about 2 inches thick with a final coating of fine 
mortar. This is also indicated at A, Fig. 6, while the side 
wall coating is visible at B. The bottom is finished ina 
manner similar to the sides, and a very neat appearance 
may be given to the whole job if the cement be tinted 
with a little lamp black mixed in dry with the cement and 
sand. Do not color cement or any other mortar after it 
has been wet, for the reason that a uniform tint cannot be 
obtained by so doing. If, however, a dry color be sifted 
in with a little dry cement and that-scattered into the 
whole mass a good job and uniform work can be secured. 

A cellar water proofed in this manner is strong enough 
to resist the breaking action of almost any load that could 
be put into it as well as to withstand a great many of the 
strains caused by the settling of foundations, &c. In fact, 
it strengthens the building immensely, and because it is 
thus strong it will stay in place, and not develop cracks 
through which water may find its way into the cellar. 
The operation, however, is costly,as a cellar 100 feet long by 
40 feet wide, being water proofed 3 feet, will probably cost 
$1700 or $1800. Once the work is done, however, it will 
last a lifetime and no further renewals will be neces- 
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Designed by a Blind Architect. 


The Perkins Institution for the Blind at South Boston, 
Mass., is to have a new dormitory, and the wonderful part 
of it is that the plans for it have been drawn by one of 
the blind attachés of the institution, Dennis A. Reardon. 
It is said to be the first case in the world where a blind 
man has drawn the plans for a public building. Mr. Rear- 
don has been totally blind since boyhood, and received all 
his training in the Perkins Institution. He now has 
charge of the printing department in the institution, and 
of all the real estate owned by the corporation as well. 
He is 65 years old and livesin his own house, which he 
designed, at 244 East Fifth street, South Boston. 


The new dormitory will be built on the Bradford estate, 
which adjoins the institution grounds on Broadway. The 
building, says the Boston Globe. will have a frontage of 
25 feet, and will be 60 feet deep and four stories high. It 
will be built of brick and light sandstone, and will be 
ready for occupancy, it is expected, by next June. 


A DISTINGUISHING feature of modern house planning is 
the wide portiere entrance between apartments on the 
ground floor—which apartinents open into a square hall, 
Heating contractors complain that this kind of plan 


renders exceedingly difficult the proper warming of the 
house, for it is claimed that if ‘the radiating surface in a 
house of this description is evenly proportioned as be- 
tween up and down stair apartments. the Jatter will be 
very inefficiently warmed, while the temperature of the 
former will be uncomfortably high. A heating contractor 
told the writer, says an exchange, that he got over the 
difficulty by giving to the down stair apartments 75 per 
cent. more radiating surface than was called for by the 
rules of the heating authorities, and deducting in equal 
ratio from the up stair rooms. This arrangement is said 
to have worked satisfactorily. 


METHODS OF CONSTRUCTING FLAGSTAF PS. 


HE dimensions and manner of constructing a flagstaff 
with across tree and a topmast, which was put up 
some years ago in Pittsburgh, Pa., and when com- 

pleted was 108 feet from ground to the top of ball, are 
represented in Figs. 5 and 6. The lower mast was made 
from a beautiful spar, which was floated down from the 
Mahoning, and when sawed and delievered was 71 feet 
long and 16 x 16 inches for 12 feet at the butt; then ta- 
pered to 121; x 1214 inches at the top. The topmast was 
sawed 54 feet 4 inches long, was 9 x 9 inches for 20 
feet and then tapered to 8 x 8 inches at the top. The ele- 
vation, Fig. 5, shows the appearance of the pole when com- 
pleted and set up In constructing it was set 10 feet in 
the ground, and secured by cross beams, placed 1 foot be- 
low the surface, so that the soil and vegetation might ex- 
tend close around, it being on the border of a driveway. 
The cross beams were 10 x 10 inches by 10 feet long, and 
were bedded in concrete. The last 2 feet of the excava- 
tion, in this case, was iu slate or shale rock, and a square 
was cut simply large enough to admit the mast and so 
obviated the necessity of concreting for the entire depth. 
The opening B in the cross beams was made 2 inches 
larger each way than the size of the mast, this being done 
in order to allow for plumbing and wedging the lower 
mast to place after the beams were concreted. 

The lower mast was dressed for the first 12 feet to 16 x 
16 inches square; for the next 16 feet it was octagon; for 
7 feet at the top it was 9 x 9 inches square, while the inter- 
vening 36 feet were round and tapering to the shoulder O, 
which is banded by an iron ring 4% x 2 inches and 12 
inches inside diameter. Upon this shoulder sits the cross 
tree E. To prevent the cross tree from tilting when the 
topmast was in place, an iron brace, F, was bolted in after 
the cross tree was put on. 

This brace was 1; x 2 х 15 inches long. On the top is 
an iron band, Р, made from 3% x 2 inch iron, 9 x 9 inches 
on outside of square; 9 inches inside diameter of circular 
part and 1114 inches center to center of openings, so that 
^". . (*Continued from page 83, April issue.) === 
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the masts willline up when in place. To guard against 
tilting when hoisting topmast, the iron L was fitted and 
bolted in same manner as that below at F. At E is an 
eye for hanging the block . At R, on the opposite side, 
is an eye for the tying end of the rope. For 6 feet 4 
inches, the topmast was dressed 9 x 9 inches square; for 
16 feet, round, 9 inches in diameter, while the remaining 
82 feet tapered to 8 inches diameter at the top. 

This timber sprung badly while being dressed, and to 
remedy the defect it was ripped down the center from 
the top for 82 feet and after being carefully straightened 
and the parts nailed together six bands of iron, I x 14 
inch each, were shrunk on at the points indicated by the 
figures 1, 2, 8, ёс. At Y is а 5 x 4 inch sheave for the 
halyards. The ball Z is 14 inches in diameter, made of 
copper and gilded. At Sof Fig. 6 is shown the bracket 
which holds the topmast in place when lowered. The 
iron band D із 35 x 2 inches and 9 x 9 inches outside 
dimensions, or the size of the mast, and is set 212 inches 
past the lower end. The bracket M is the same size as 
D, so that when the mast is lowered the band D rests 
squarely on M. Projecting from the center of M, on the 
side next to the lower mast, is a shank, sharpened and 
driven well into the wood. The brace under із % x 94 
inch, with shoulder and machine bolt at M, and 14 x 4 inch 
lag screw at lower end. 

The cross tree E is of well seasoned white oak, 214 
x 5 inches. The five pieces are ship lapped and a 1¢-inch 
bolt put in through each end at I. То further insure 
against accident from splitting a 14-іпсһ bolt was put 
through each end of each piece. The plan of the cross 
tree is shown at E, and the section at W of Fig. 6. At J 
is shown the method of raising or lowering the topmast. 
The rope for hoisting works through the block at V on the 
lower mast, then up to and through the block at Q; then 
down through the sheave at T in the topmast; then up 
to R, where it is tied. The “fall” is worked by hand. 
А better plan, however, would be to have а small crab 
fastened permanently at V of Fig. 5. At Gisa key to 
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hold the topmast in place when raised. It is made of 
oak, 2 x 4 inches, and 14 inch wider in the middle, во as to 
drop snugly between the arms of the cross tree. This 


prevents the key from working out of place by the sway- 
ing of the mast in the wind. А loop of rope is tied in the 
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Fig 5.—Elevation of Flagstatf with Cross Tree and Top- 
mast.—Scale, Inch to the Foot. | 
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and sopped in as long as the wood absorbed it. This ex- 
periment had been tried before on a tripod for a gin, and 
in that case, as in this, it was a complete success. After 
being set up, both the masts and cross tree were painted 
two coats white lead and oil. 

This is an iron age, and even in providing a mast 
from which to float the flag of our country,; we 
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PLAN OF BRACKET 


Fig. 6.— Details Showing Method of Construction.—Scale, 


*X Inch, 


Methods of Constructing Flagstaffs. 


end of the key, to hang on the iron step C of Fig. 0, when 
not in use. Beginning at a point 10 feet from the ground 
and continuing to the top of the lower mast at intervals, as 
indicated in the detail X, were driven iron steps such us 
are used for telegraph or electric poles. All the timber, 
except the oak for the cross tree, was green when dressed, 
and to prevent splitting or checking by the sun and air it 
was treated to two coats of linseed oil, put on boiling hot 
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begin to resort to that stronger and more durable 
material. Owing to the growing scarcity of local pine 


of the requisite quality and the consequent increase 


in its market value, combined with the very low price of 
iron tubing, the difference in cost is not great. Fig. 7, 
which needs little explanation, represents a flagstaff as 
made from standard size tubing and is now standing on 
one of the prominent buildings of Pittsburgh. The first 
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section at the bottom is 6-inch pipe, inside diameter, the 
second section, 5 inch, and so on to the top, which is 2 
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Fig. 10.—Detailat A of Fig. 9 
—Scale, 2 Inches to the Foot. 
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Fig.8.—8ection through Flag- 
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Fig. 7.—Plan and Elevation of an Iron Flagstaff for a High Build- 
ing.—Scale, 14 Inch to the Foot. 


Methods of Constructing Flagstaff. 


inches in diameter. The laps or splices are 18 inches and 
swedged. The ball for this pole was ordered with a 
shank to fit the inside diameter of the 2-inch pipe at the 
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top, and is fastened by a rivet through both. In this in- 
stance the roof beams are the ceiling beams, and the 
sketch shows the plan and elevation of the stays as well 
as a method of securing the pole in place. At C is an oak 
beam, 6 х 16 inches by 10 feet long, bolted to the roof 
beams, which are also 6 x 16 inches. Upon this beam the 
pole was set up. At D is a casting put on after the roof- 
ing was done. In Fig. 8 is shown a detail of the draw 
band into which the stays were bolted. The stays were 
also bolted to the roof beams, the bolts extending through 
with nut and washer on the under side. A detail of an ar- 
rangement used for finishing the top of a wooden mast, 


and first used on a pole similar to that described in Fig. 1, 


is illustrated in Fig. 9. This device consists, first, of a 
piece of 8-inch tubing 20 inches long, with thread and cap 
on top; the lower end being forged on the mandrel to cor- 
respond with the taper of the mast. In the center of the 
cap а hole was drilled to admit a piece of 114-inch gas pipe. 
The 8-inch pipe, before described, was first driven tightly 
on to the top of the mast; then the 1½- inch gas pipe was 
driven through the cap and into the wood. On the 
shoulder thus formed was set the ring and sheave A. 
This band, having a slightly larger inside diameter than 
the outside of the 11-inch pipe, works as a swivel, allow- 
ing the halyards to move always in the direction of the 
wind when the flag is flying. The shank of the ball being 
ordered to suit the inside diameter of the pipe, was 
dropped in and secured by a rivet. The detail of band 
and sheave needs no explanation. The sheave used in 
connection with the pole, shown ia Fig. 7, was the same, 
except that the ring was made for 2-inch pipe. 

The inquiry may be made as to how to determine the 
size of ball on top of the mast. A gentleman of the city, 
who had been for many years engaged in the lightning rod 
business, once gave me this rule: For a pole 10 feet high, 
allow 4 inches for size of ball and then 1 inch in diameter 
additional for every 10 feet in hight above that. Another 
method of obtaining the same result will be obvious to 
most readers of Carpentry and Building, viz.: Divide the 
whole hight of mast by 10 and add 8; as for Fig. 5, for 
example, 108 8 = 18.8 (see table below). .Experience 
and the surroundings will indicate when the rule may 
have to be modified: аз for instance, in Fig. 8, while the 
mast was only 25 feet high, the top stood 61 feet from the 
ground; and, according to the foregoing, would require a 
9-inch ball, but which, under the circumstances, was de- 
cided too large, and that a 7-inch ball would be a better 
proportion. Also, at Fig. 1, the whole distance from 
Street to top of pole was 171 feet; but here only the length 
of the pole above the roof was considered in determining 
the size of ball. 

The following table will further illustrate the rule and 
practice, using the hights given in the foregoing sketches: 


Sketch. Hight of pole. Size of ball by rule. Size used. 

Fig.1.... . . . 4lfeet. 30 . inches, 8 inches. 

Fig. 3. . 25 feet. 10 3 5 5 inches. 7 inches. 

N 108 feet, 10 +3 = 188 поће, М inches. 

Fig. 7........... 58 feet. 10 +8 = 8.8 inches. 9 inches. 

Fig. 9........... 32 feet. Jes 62inches. 7 inches. 
3 


A contract for 2200 tons of steel beams and girders was 
reꝛently awarded to the Pacific Rolling Mill Company of 
San Francisco, to be furnished for the new building of 
the San Francisco,Cal.,Call. The building will be 19 stories 
high, and will be the largest steel building on the coast. . 
The contract for the structural steel is not only said to be 
the largest thus far let on the Pacific coast, but it is 
unique in its adaptation to the limitations of the home 
rolling mills. The architects were instructed by Claus 
Spreckels, the owner of the building, to design the shapes 
of the beams and girders so that the home mill would be 
able to furnish them. This is unusual, as it is customary 
to force a mill to comply with the designs of an architect 
or engineer, but it is stated to be in accordance with Mr. 
Spreckels' policy of patronizing home industries. 
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SLATE AS A ROOFING MATERIAL. 


HE proper method of putting on a slate roof is a phase 
T of the building business in which every carpenter 
and builder is deeply interested. He may have a 
way of his own for doing the work, yet he is not averse to 
knowing how others accomplish the same thing. In a 
little pamphlet recently issued by the Bangor Excelsior 
Slate Company of Easton, Pa., is to be found a great deal 
of information about slate and its advantages as а roof 
covering, while a description of the manner in which a 
roof is slated is of such а nature that we reprint it and the 
accompanying diagram herewith. 


In slating, as in shingling, we commence at the bottom 


and work up. By reference to diagram No. 2 in the ac- 
companying illustration it will be seen at e f that the 
slates in the first course are short; that they are covered 
by the second and overlapped by the third course, &c. 
This overlapping, as shown at c c, d d, diagram No. 2, is 
continued, and is termed by slaters the ''lap." If it 
covers a space of 8 inches it is called a 3-inch lap; if 4 
inches, a 4-inch lap, &c. 

The length of the slates in the first course is governed 
by the length of the slates selected for the roof, and is 
ascertained in the following manner: For example, Fig. 1 
may represent a slate 20 x 10; allowing 8 inches for lap 


Diagram Showing how Slate are put on a Roof. 
Slate as a Roofing Material. 


(cd), 17 inches remain, which are equally divided at b, 
leaving 814 inches a to b exposed to the weather; to pro- 
duce the lap at b b, the first course would require slate 
1114 inches in length. The rule for lap takes 8 inches 
from every slate, without regard to length, as shown at 
са, Fig. 1. By dividing at b we determine the width of 
the courses (a a, b b, c c) ; and consequently, by adding 
the (8 inches) lap the length of the slates required for the 
first or under course e f is ascertained. As the work 
approaches the ridge the proper width for the last course 
may require & little variation in the lap. 'The openings 
in the roof may be secured with lead or copper. 'The 
coping for the ridge is formed of sheet lead or zinc. A 
steep roof is best for slates; we do not advise a less pitch 
than 3 inches per foot. | 

To start а slate roof first use ceiling lath by nailing 
them fast to the eaves. To start the first row by laying a 
slate crosswise is a bad practice and should be avoided, as 
the grain runs the wrong way and the slate is liable to 
break and the lower half fall out—a fact of which all 
practical slate roofers are aware. It is a fact that any 
buildiug strong enough for a shingle roof, and properly 
called a safe building, is strong enough for a slate roof. 


Support for Slate. 

For a plain roof, the length of the roof is multiplied 
by the length of the rafters to get at the measure for slate 
roofing. The thick slate is laid at the eaves, and the thin 
ones at the top of the roof. The shingle flashing should 
be laid in with the courses of slate, one piece under the 
lower end of the first slate or half slate intersecting any 
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wallor chimney, and should be 2 inches longer than the 
gauge of the slate and 6 or 7 inches wide. There should 
always be a wood back put in 2 ог 4 inches higher in the 
center of every chimney, so that the tin or other covering 
may have a good fall to carry the water clear of the chim- 
ney. А good slater always insistethat tinners, carpenters 
and others who may have occasion to cross the roof shall 
lay boards or ladders to walk on. Tinners, carpenters, 
painters and lightning rod men often damage slate roofs 
more before the building is finished than ten years of 
wear will damage them. Sheathing boards should be 
even in thickness so the slate may lay smooth and even. 
Boards surfaced to a thickness are the best and should be 
perfectly sound so that nails may retain a firm hold. 
They should be narrow boards and thoroughly seasoned in 
order that they may not warp or shrink and so displace 
the slate. 

Another good support for slate is lath about 215 хім 
inches, and it may be of either hard or soft wood. If hard 
wood is used, it is better it should be unseasoned and the 
lath laid on the rafters as far apart as the courses of slate 
will lay to the weather. Lath costs much less than sheath- 
ing, and can never shrink or warp enough to throw the 
slate out of place. The nails used should be galvanized, · 
tinned or wire nails to prevent rusting. dde uA 


Piling Slate. 

Often in handling slate much loss is occasioned by not 
piling it carefully. Slate should never be laid on its flat 
side in a pile higher than the width of one slate, and they 
should never be piled on the flat side to haul. In selling & 
square of slate, manufacturers allow 8 inches for lap, and 
it is the business of an architect to see that the roof is laid 
with that much lap. A dishonest roofer may gain con- 


siderably by laying the roof with a less amount of lap 
than 3 inches, but in so doing he will endanger the 
weather proof qualities of the roof. The average weight 
per square of slate is 650 pounds, and the average thick- 
ness of a roofing slate is 4 inch. | 

In putting on a slate roof, it is well to bear in mind 
that while defective slate are not so readily detected b 
an inexperienced person when they are in the pile an 
may escape a critical eye when the roof is first laid, yet 
when they are on the roof a short time the trouble begins 
and it becomes apparent to the most casual observer that 
something is wrong. 

The following table shows the sizes of slate, and how 
much should be exposed to the weather on the roof, 
allowing 8 inches to lap, the rule in lathing, and the 
number of pieces in each square. 


Size of slate. Distance of Exposed when Number in 
Inches, lath. laid. Inches. each square. 
24 x 14 1014 1014 98 
24 x 12 10% 105 115 
22 x 12 93 934 196 
22 x 11 956 914 188 
20 x 12 8 814 143 
20 x 10 86 814 170 
18 x 12 Tid TM 160 
18 x 10 7 714 192 
18x 9 714 The 214 
16 x 12 61 614 185 
16 x 10 61g 614 223 
16x 9 614 614 241 
16x 8 61g 61¢ 277 
14 x 10 51g bí 261 
14x 8 Lj! 514 327 
14x 7 55 51% 874 
12x 8 416 4% 400 
12x 7 4% 414 457 
12x 6 4 45 588 


There is an erroneous impression that only brick and 
stone buildings should have & slate roof, but as the num- 
ber of frame buildings with slate roofs increases, and 
their beauty and additional safety from fire is better 
known and more widely appreciated, that impression is 
rapidly disappearing. Houses are no longer built with 
such frailty in their construction that they cannot EID 
a slate roof, and when sucha roof is rejected for lack of 
stability in the building itis а dangerously frail structure 
to use. Frame buildings with slate roofs are the rule and 
not the exception nowadays, and the reason is that the 
superiority of the slate roof over allothers is very gen- 
erally acknowledged. It may be said generally that every. 
building should have a slate roof. Itis not only that suc 
в roof is absolutely impervious to the weather, but it is 
also the safest, the most beautiful and the roof that in the 
n of an accident is most easily and satisfactorily re- 
paired. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Roof Truss for Shipping Shed. 
b From E. C. M., Alton, ПІ —I inclose a sketch of the 
roof truss of the shipping shed of the Illinois Glass Com- 
pany, Alton. Ill. The building is 300 x 90 feet, and the 
trusses are 25 feet apart. The purlins are 6 x 8, and the 
tie beam and braces are made of five pairs of 1?4 x 12, 


and a few of the modern improvements. It is designed: to 
occupy а 50 x 100 foot inside lot, the entire width of which. 
would be taken up, as well as four fifths of the depth. In 
addition to the necessary halls, passages, light shafts and 
the two stairs, it has 12 bathrooms, 60 closets and 48 living 
rooms, eacb of which has outside air and light and can be 


Roof Truss of Shipping Shed, Contributed by E. C. М” 


bolted together. The strain beam is solid, 8 x 12, and the 
small braces are 6 x 6. I did not use angle blocks, but 
cut the braces to fit the tie beam and strain beam, cutting 
2x6 between braces and spiking to keep the braces from 
slipping. I also added the 6 x 8 bolsters and 8 x 8 braces 
shown at the right and left of the sketch. The roof is 
covered with four ply gravel. I send the sketch for such 
interest as it may have for readers of the paper. 


Trouble with a Drafting Board. 

From E. E. C., Whitesboro, N. Y.—I have had a great 
deal of trouble with my drafting boards warping, and I 
should like to know how to remedy the difficulty. In the 
issue for January, 1895, page 10, there is an article on 
the subject of drawing boards in which it says tne board 
is glued up with saw cuts in the usual way. Now I would 
like to know what is the usual way. 

Answer.—Drawing boards as usually made are of dry 
pine wood about 34 inch thick, and the wood is glued up 
edge to edge in order to make & board of the requisite 
size. It is then run over a circular saw and cut with a 
mumber of slits in the back extending about one-half or 
two-thirds through the board. The object of this is to 
make it flexible transversely to the grain, so that in the 
shrinking, which always occurs no matter how dry may 
be the wood, it will not warp. The board is held flat by 
means of heavy hard wood cleats fastened to the back. 
The cleats, which are screwed to the board, pass through 
oblong slits in it which allow of movement as the wood 
shrinks. — 

Trouble with a Damp Cellar. 

From J. F. G., Brooklyn, №. F.— About a year ago I 
put down a cellar floor composed of Portland cement. 
When the weather is damp drops of water appear, and 
finally the cellar bottom looks as though water had been 
sprinkled over it, while in dry or cold weather there is no 
sign of dampness on the floor. Canany one explain the 
cause of this or suggest anything to prevent the damp- 
ness? There was never any sign of water on the floor 
previous to the cement being put down. The cement is 
laid about 2 inches thick, and on earth composed of clay 
and sand. 


Plan of Improved Tenement Building. 


From J. Н. M., Cincinnati, Ohio.—I inclose a blue 
print of an improved tenement building which will no 
doubt be of interest to readers of Carpentry and Building 
who have given attention to the subject of the housing of 
the working people in all large cities. The plan sent in- 
dicates the general arrangement of a single floor, the 
others being duplicates, with the exception of the first or 
ground floor, which is devoted to stores. "The building is 
three stories and basement in hight and is divided into 
12 living apartments, each apartment having four rooms 
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properly ventilated. The apartments are arranged in 
regular order, and all being exactly alike, require no 
special design or work for each apartment, consequently 
the cost will be less than that of many other buildings. 
The pipes of the plumbing are in а straight line from the 
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Plan of One Floor of an Improved Tenement Building —Scale, 
1-16 Inch to the Foot. 


basement to the top floor, thus rendering them easy to 
construct and not liable to get out of order. As they are 
located in the center of the apartments they are well pro- 
tected from frost. The entire building is under one roof 
апа has no stairs exposed to the weather апа no porches 
liable to decay. 
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Design of a Workingman's House for a City Lot. 


From W ALTER P. CRABTREE, Holyoke, Mass.—In reply 
“to < W. R., New York City, I contribute the accompany- 


. ing sketches of a house suitable for erection on a city lot 


25 х 100 feet in size. The house is 20 feet wide and 42 
feet deep. It could hardly be made 28 or 80 feet deep, as 
the correspondent wished. The house is designed in the 
Colonial style and is covered with shingles, as indicated 
by the elevations; the underpinning is of field stone above 
the grade; the chimney is of brick. А porch 6 feet wide 
extends across the front, with three columns at the 
corners and two in the center, with half columns against 
the house. There are shingled buttresses under the 
columns, with balusters between. The house is entered 
through a Dutch front door with side lights, which have 
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Front Elevation.—Scale, % Inch to the Foot. 
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opening in the ceiling between the linen closet and the 
bathroom gives access to the attic, which is reached by 
means of a ladder, which when not in use stands in the 
linen closet. 


Laying New Flooring Over Old. 

From 8. F. B., Wellington, Ohio.—In answer to ''J. 
J. D." of Cornwall, Cal, I would say, let the old floor 
alone and lay a new floor diagonally over it. I have laid 
several floors in this way and they area success If there 
are thresholds under the doors knock them out and leave 
them out. If the correspondent does not care to do this, 
let him cut from the bottoms of the doors the thickness of 
the new floor. 


Bracing a Store Building. 


From A. C. S., Bloomington, Ill.— I would like to have 
some of the numerous writers for the Correspondence col- 
umns give the best method of bracing a store building 28 
feet wide and with walls 24 feet high. The first story is 
14 feet high with a clear floor space the full length of the 
building. I constructed such а store building six years 
ago, but could not brace it sideways as it had a glass 
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Design of а Workingman's House for a City Lot — Walter P. Crabtree, Architect, Holyoke, Mass. 


plain glass leaded. Between the door and the side lights 
There is also a leaded glass fan transom 
Entering the house one 
finds on the right of the hall the main stairs, with а stained 
glass leaded window near the bottom. At the side of the 
stairs is а seat, so that the hall can be used as а reception 
Opening from the 
hall at the left is the parlor, eommunicating with the 
The 
parlor is lighted by means of three windows at the front 
In the dining room is a set of 
An interesting feature of the arrange- 
ment is the communication between the kitchen and hall, 
which is such as to avoid passing through either of the 


are pilasters. 
over the door and side lights. 


room should circumstances require. 
dining room beyond by means of folding doors. 
and a wide one at the side. 


triple windows. 


principal rooms. There is a door between the pantry and 
dining room, but no door to the kitchen from this room, 


as it is best to have at least two doors between the kitchen 
and the rest of the house in order to keep out the odors 


of cooking. The kitchen is fitted up with case having 


glass door, shelf and molding board. Under the latter is 


a closet for flour barrel, and there are cupboards on each 
side. 
swing in instead of raising and lowering. The kitchen, 


which is at the rear of the house, has windows on three 


sides, making it cool and comfortable in the summer. 
The side entrance is from a porch 4 feet wide. 
second floor are three large chambers, each provided with 
closet room; a bathroom and a small linen closet. An 
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The two windows by which the pantry is lighted 


On the 


front. The best I could do at the time was to cut in brace8 
diagonally from one corner to the other between the upper 
joist, but there being a constant wind from the west the 
building at the front leaned to the east before it had stood 
two years. The building had been up for about four 
years when it was destroyed by fire, and I was not alto- 
gether sorry, for it was а standing monument to a poor 
workman on account of its tendency to lay down. 


Trouble with Inside Finish, 

From STRAW, Shulisburg, Wis.—I have a question I 
would like to lay before the readers of the paper with a 
view to obtaining the opinions of those more experienced 
than myself. Last fall in finishing a church on the inside 
it was necessary to bend a piece of base around a circle 
having a 12-foot radius. 1 bent it by a rule taken from 
Carpentry and Building of last July, and contributed by a 
correspondent writing from Vancouver, Wash. In bend- 
ing, the board broke at the place where it was sawed. It 
also acted the same way in bending the 114-inch round 
piece around a circle top window, the radius of which was 
about 51¢ feet. The finish was of red oak What was the 
trouble and was it in the material! 


Pipe Openings to Chimney Flues. 

From A. B. A., Amherst, Mass.—I would like to call 
the attention of the readers of Carpentry and Building to 
the subject of pipe Openings to chimney flues. It is the. 
custom in a large ^" Of the country, as I know, to 
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leave a space about 14 inches square through the partition 
where the opening is to occur, to be filled in with brick. 
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Detail of Windows.— 
scale, 1 Inch to the 
Foot. 


Detail of Water Table.— 
Scale. 1$ Inch to the 
Foot. 


when it dries. Insurance men object to cracks, and no 
good funnel has yet risen to the occasion, at least in this 
I would like to know the practice in other 


Detail of Gambrel Hoof.— 
Scale, 4 Inch to the Foot. 
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Design of а Workingman's House for a City Lot —Miscellaneous Details and Side Elevation. 


This is bricked in and plastered over with the rest of the 
wall, but invariably the plaster about the brick cracks 


torily met. 


Digitized by Coc gle 


places and to know if this grievance has yet been satisfac 
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Strength of Truss for Building of Sixty Feet Span. 

From F. D. R., Decatur, Ill.—As I have been а constant 
reader of the paper since 1884 — іп fact, having every 
volume bound for that period —I thought I would come to 
the assistance of A. B. C" of Brandon, Manitoba, in 
regard to his roofing truss, published in the February 
issue, for the reason that it does not suit me a little bit the 
way he has it. I would also say that I think all carpen- 
ters should use the Correspondence columns of the paper 
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Fig. 1.—Elevation of Roof Truss, Submitted by F. D. R.“ as an Improvement Upon 
А that of A. B. C."—Scale, 1-16 Inch to the Foot. 


Fig. 2 —Diagram of Truss Shown in Previous Figure.—Scale, 1-16 Inch to 


the Foot. 
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more than they do, as it is published 
for their benefit. To use a common 
vulgarism, it's a good thing; push 
it along. As to the truss in ques- 
tion, I would say, in the first place, 
that a queen post truss as shown by 
the correspondent is not, in my esti- 
mation, just the right thing for a span 
of 60 feet. A truss of that style should 
never exceed a span of 45 feet. Then, 
I think it would have been better if 
the correspondent had divided it into 
three equal panels. as shown in Fig. 
1 of the sketches which I send. The 
4 x 6 inch strut marked A1 in the sketch of A. B. C.“ is 
of no use placed as he has it. In fact. I think it is a detri- 
ment, for the reason that it throws the weight of the roof 
on to the tie beam, which is already weak enough, instead 
of making the foot of the truss support it, as should be the 
case. The 2 x 6 inch stringers are entirely too weak. Аз 
“А. B. C." does not state how far apart the trusses are 
placed, I take it for granted they are 16 feet, as he says he 
has built it in place of the one that fell down, and that one, 
as l noticed in the issue of Carpentry and Building for 
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Fig. 4 - Form of Roof Truss Recommended by F. D. R."—Scale, 1$ Inch to 
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June, 1895, page 148, had the trusses placed 16 feet apart. 
Now, as the stringers are 80 inches on centers, they carry 
a roof area of 40 square feet, and allowing a load of 505 
pounds to ће foot, which I think is not too much for that 
country, where snow and winds are severe, I havea weight 
of 2020 pounds, uniformly distributed. Now, as a 2 x6of 
that length will only carry with safety a distribute’ load 
of 810 pounds using a factor of safety of 5. or 1850 pounds 
using a factor of safety of 8, I am still 670 pounds Short, 


Fig. 3.—Stress Diagram of Roof Truss Shown 
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Strength of Truss for Building of 00 Feet Span. 


from which it will be seen that they are entirely too weak. 
There are several other defects, some of which have 
already been pointed out by the editor. The whole 
thinga to me looks shaky, and it is no wonder the other 
roof fell down. It seems to me it would have been better 
if A. B. C." could have omitted some of the stringers 
and used 6 x 6 rafters and purlins, as indicated in Fig. 1 
of the accompanying sketches. In the diagram Fig. 8, 
of the correspondent's sketches, representing the joint 
at С, it would have been better to make a butt joint 
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and use а 1-1псһ round bolt with nut or washer below, as 
shown in Fig. 1 of the sketches which I send. It could 
then bo tightened when it became loose through the 
shrinking of the tie beam, as it surely will Just why he 
has the 2 x 6 inch spiked on in the center of the tie beam 
I do not understand, as it has no work there to perform 
that Icansee. In Figs. 1. 2 and 3 of the accompanying 
sketches are shown a truss with load and stress diagrams 
which I think is an improvement on that of A. B. C.’s,”’ 
but as I said before, 1 would not recommend this style of 
truss for a span of more than 45 feet, and especially for 
ап open truss, as I think it does not look very well. I also 
think A. B. C.'s" roof is rather flat for the section of 
country where & great dealof snow falls, as it undoubt- 
edly does in Manitoba. 

I think a great improvement would be made by using 
such а truss as that shown in Fig. 4. This is for а span of 
60 feet, and the pitch is at an angle of 80 degrees. The 
roofing consists of 74-inch boards covered with shingles, 
and the roof boards might, as suggested by A. B. C.,“ 
ba planed so as to show underneath. I have figured the 
trusses 16 feet apart, as were the old ones, although this 
is fully as wide as it is well to place them. There will be 
two truss purlins on each side of the roof, the jack rafters 
will be 2 x 6 inches, planed, and spaced 20 inches on centers. 

If A. B. C.“ will take his pencil and do a little figuring, 
! Whink he will bear me out in saying that the truss shown 
in Fig. 4 is the form best adapted for the purpose. 

I will now proceed to determine the loads to be sup- 
ported at the points where the purlins rest on the truss. 
The distance between centers of purlinsI find to be 11 
feet 6 inches, and as the trusses are 16 feet apart each 
purlin will support a roof area of 111; x 16 = 184, The 
weight per square foot of roof I take at 501; pounds— 
that is, 12 pounds for the roof, 2614 pounds for wind and 
12 pounds for the snow. The total load carried by the 
purlins will then be 184 x 504g = 9292 pounds, which will 
also be the load bearing on the truss at each of the points 
A, Band C. In this I have not included the ceiling or 
anything suspended from the truss. If A. B. C." will 
now look at the strain diagram, Fig. 6, he will see how 
strong to make the members of his truss in order to suc- 
cessfully withstand the loads imposed upon them. I have 
only made the strain diagram of one-half of the truss, as 
the stresses are the same on both sides. If I apply the 
scale to the diagram of strains it will be found that the 
stress in the rafter A B is 46,250 pounds; the stress in A D 
to be 9300 pounds, and the others to be as shown by the 
figures in the strain diagram. From this he can propor- 
tion the various parts of the truss to suit the respective 
stresses. The greatest stress in the principal rafter of the 
truss is in the section A B, which has a compression of 
48,250 pounds. As the length of the section is only 11 feet 
6 inches, I will allow 800 pounds per square inch of cross 
section as working stress in the rafter, which gives 57 13-16 
inches of cross section as the required area. Аз the tim- 
bers in the truss should be planed, and as they will be cut 
into more or less, it will hardly be safe to use 6 x S. but 
as the stress in the rafter C Dis only 37,050 pounds, a 
6x8 inch wili be strong enough, во we will make the 
rafter 6 x 8 witha 4 x 6 inch plank well spiked or bolted on 
the underside, as shown in Fig. 4. The stress in the 
brace A D is 9300 pounds, and as the required area of this 
would be 115g inches a 2 x 6 inch might answer, bnt as 
it would be liable to bend, and as the truss is open, it 
would not look very well, so I will use a 4 х 6. The strut 
E F has 12,300 pounds, which requires an area of cross 
section of 153¢ inches, so that a 4x6 inch timber will 
answer there, but as it is very long it will be safer to use 
a6x6. The strain in the tie beam is 8!),000 pounds, and 
as that would require an area of cross section of 44 7-16 
inches a 6 x 8 inch is required: but as this beam is cut into 
for braces, iron rods, &c., I wil) use a 6 x 10 inch beam. 
The rod A A has no strain, and its duty is simply to hold 
up the tie beam, so that a 55-inch rod will answer the pur- 
pose. The rod D E has а tensile strain of 4700 pounds to 
resist —allowing a resistance of 10,000 pounds to the square 
inch for iron—and I need a cross section of 0.47 inch, the 
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diameter of which would be 51-64, so I will use a J- inch 
rod in order that it will not be necessary to have the screw 
ends upset. The next rod, F I, has a strain of 18,650 
pounds, which would require a cross section of 1 13-16 
inches, so I will use a 14-inch rod. I would use two 
g- inch bolts, as shown. Now, ав there is a load on each 
purlin of 9292 pounds, I would use a 6 x 8 inch timber for 
them. I have now determined the dimenrions of each 
piece of the truss, and feel sure that there will be no 
danger of its collapsing so long as the timber remains 
sound. | 


Plans For Silos. 
From H. S. L., East Pharsalia, N. Y.—Will some of 
the readers furnish good plans for silos, as of late the 
farmers in this section are building а great many? 


Truss for a Church Roof, 

From D. H., Jackson, N. Y.—As yet I have seen no 
discussion of the letter of E. E. C., which was pub- 
lished on page 17 of the issue of the paper for January, 
the letter being accompanied by a sketch of a truss for a 
church roof. He wished to know if the truss was strong 
enough to hold without the rods which he had added, the 
timber used being Georgia pine. I would say that the 
truss as shown is sufficiently safe without the rods, 
although by introducing them the tendency to sag and 
spread the walls is overcome. It appears to me, however, 
that the rods will seriously affect the appearance of the 
interior of the building. By making the principel 
rafters 4 x 10 or 4 x 12 and the other timbers 4 x 6 the 
correspondent can safely dispense with the rods. The 
truss on account of the steep pitch will be affected by the 
wind more than anything else. The 1-inch suspension rod 
is entirely too large, as a 5g-inch rod would have been 
ample for the purpose. Н 


Materials for Moving Buildings. 

From CARPENTER, Germantown, N. Y.—Will the read- 
ers tell me through the columns of Carpentry and Building 
the experience of some good building mover. What kind 
of wood is used for rollers, what is their size and how are 
they turned! Will the correspondent making answer tell 
me the best make of jack screws and just what is the size 
of thread best to use on a 2-inch screw— , or 14 inch! 
Which thread will strip the quicker ? 


Bracing a Roof, 

From C. K. S., Wayland, Iowa.—I wish again to call 
the attention of the readers of Carpentry and Building to 
a method of bracing a roof submitted by me some months 
ago and published on page 280 of the issue for September, 
1895. This, I know, is only a small matter, but as a young 
carpenter, I do not believe the roof is braced properly, and 
I wish some of the older brother chips to express their 
opinions concerning it. Small mistakes sometimes result 
in big ones before we get through with them. 


Patterns for Head Stock and Tall Pin of a Wood 
Turning Lathe. 

From Youna Carp, Montreal, Canada.—Will some 
reader kindly furnish for publication drawings showing 
patterns for head stock and tail pin of a 6-inch center 
wood turning lathe? As I notice questions on wood turn- 
ing occur frequently in the paper, it will no doubt be of 
much interest to many others as well as myself. 


Pierson’s Shingle Natling Machine. 

From L. L., Leroy, N. D..—Will some reader who has 
had experience tell me the advantages or disadvantages 
of the Pierson shingle nailing machine. I want to know 
where it is manufactured, and to learn the experience of 
those who have used it. с 

Making а Lime Kiln. 

From S. Е. B., Wellington, Ohio.—If J. F. M.,“ 
Pocatello, Idaho, will write to the Cobb Lime Company 
of Rockland, Maine, I have no doubt they will tell him 
all he wants to know about lime kilns. They have the 
perpetual kilns and are up to-date in the lime business 
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WHAT BUILDERS 


ENERAL conditions in the building trades continue about 
the same as reported last month, except that the indica- 
tions are growing steadily more positive. The condition of 

affairs among the workmen seems to bs indicative of some dis- 
turbance on May 1, according to the number of local unions 
that carry out the orders from their aeveral national bodies. It 


is reported that about 210 local unions of stonemasons, compris- 
ing nearly 12,000 members, voted to strike on May 1 should the 
eight-hour workday not be conceded to them. The American 
Federation of Labor, it is reported, intends to take decisive steps 
to bring about ап eight-hoar workday over the country. The 
matter was discussed by its Executive Council at a meeting held 
recently at the headquarters of the Federation at Indianapolis, 
and was referred to a sub-committee of three to take action. It 
is said the unions of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters may 
be selected to take the initiative, which means a general strike 
of the trade in localities where the eight-hour workday is not 
the rule. | 
Atlanta, Ga., 


It is рее that the coming seasoti in Atlanta will be one 
of the-busiest, among builders, the city has known for many 
years. 
months of January and February, but the amount of work in 
the hands of architects at the present time, and the number of 
building permits issued during the past month and the latter 
part of March, show an unusual amount of work in sight. The 
new work is principally dwellings in the best parts of the city 
and in the suburbs, although there are several business buildings 
projected. Everything seems to be quiet among the labor 
unions. 
Boston, Mass. 


The favorable indications of a good year for the Boston build- 
ers, reported earlier in the year, are proving well-founded, and 
the prospect brightens as the season advances. Early in April 
several large contracts were let for building in the business 
section of the city, the largest being that for а large hotel to 
cost over a million dollars, and among the others one for a large 
office building in Scollay Square. Several large storage ware- 
houses and buildings for n purposes are also con- 
templated. The amount of building in the residence parts of the 
city will be AO many apartment houses and dwellings 
being projected. Work is being rapidly pushed forward on 
оше such jobs as the Tremont Temple and the new 
building on the site of the old Tremont House. The project to 
tear down and rebuild the old part of theState House is meeting 
with determined opposition on the ground of its historical value. 

The Report of the Department of Building for 1895 shows a 
total of building permits of all kinds, including alterations, of 
11,505, representing on a tax valuation an expenditure of up- 
ward of 315,000,000. The actual amount of money invested 
during the year, however, is estimated at a very much higher 
amount. 

The department has completed its twenty-fifth year of exist- 
ence, and during that time there have been, according to the 
records of the office, permits granted for 9300 brick buildings, 
29,780 wooden buildings and £2,146 alterations made, 18,599 boil- 
ers, engines, heating apparatus, &c.. set, 48,266 plumbing oper- 
ations. During this time there have been 7305 brick buildings 
completed, at an estimated cost of $159,012,025. There have 
been 25.375 wooden buildings completed, at a cost of 879 130,684 ; 
49,857 alterations made, at an estimated cost of 819. 008, 131. 
There have been 16,199 boilers, engines. heating apparatus, 
&c., set, at an estimated cost of 26,986,795. There have been 
24,572 alterations made in шар, at a cost of 84.285, 677 
making a total of $298,423,312 expended in the improvement o 
property in the last 25 years, and for which a tax revenue was 
collectable. 

There has been some talk of strikes in May among the work- 
men in several trades, for higher wages, &c., but nothing seri- 
ous is anticipated by the employers. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Buildings Commissioner Bush of Brooklyn reports that there 
will probably be more bu:ldings erected in Brooklyn the coming 
season than for many years past. The only large building likely 
t^ be constructed this year. however, is the one to be built b 
the Commercial Bank on the northwest corner of Montague an 
Court streets. The building has a front on Montague street of 
100 feet, and on Court street of 48 feet. George R. Morse is the 
architect of the building. which will be ten stories in hight, of 
modern architecture, constructed throughout of steel frame- 
work, with an outer facing of stone and brick. It will be an up- 
to-date building throughout in every respect, with elevators and 

modern improvements. The bank will occupy the entire 
first floor of the building. There will be & fair amount or gen 
eral building during the season if the building permits issued by 
the department may be accepted as an indication. The follow- 

showing of a week’s permits indicates the amount of work 
being undertaken : 46 new buildings, value $202.475 : 35 frame 
раш value $113,030; 68 alterations, value $75,158; total, 


| Buffalo, М. Y. 


Recent developments in the building interests of Buffalo үте 
shown great improvement in bott¥teal estate and building mat- 
ters. Ithotgh not many projects have been reported in pro- 
portion to the large number under consideration, a great 
Cf these schemes have received impetus enough to make them 
sure. In about а month it is expected that everything will be 
running well and it is hoped that buildings can be started by 
that time. That this year will not by any means be а bad one 
may be seen from the Bureau of Building: auare Tiy Tenori 
showing permits in January, February and March for build- 
ings aggregating in cost $1,085,795.50, making the average cost 
of each over $2600. The favorite building this year is the modern 
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sede ione house. More money has been spent во tar this year for 
this class of buildings than for апу othér, and new projects are 
reported every day. А large number of these structures have 
been finished in time for spring renting, and it is a notáble fact 
that all the available space in them is taken before the buildings 
are flnished. Builders see this, and are directing most of their 
capital in apartment houses. 

Affairs among the workmen seem to have settled down to & 
more satisfactory condition, and save for the general un eas 
incident to the first of May and the opening of the season the 
outlook is favorable. 

The Builders’ Association Exchange ishard at work making 
preparations for the entertainment of the National Association 
of Builders in September. 

Chicago, III. 


The amount of building in sight in Chicago seems to be below 
the average of the past few years at this season, but activity of 
real estate interests point to a better prospect before the season 
is far advanced. The agreement between the allied carpenters’ 
unions and the Carpenter Builders“ Association was not fully 
understood at once, and for a short time there appeared to be 
danger of a serious difference between the employers and the 
men. The matter was explained to all concerned and every- 
thing seems to promise to go forward without further unusual 
friction. The sum of the agreement is virtually 35 cents per 
hour, eight hours per day, and no union men to work with non- 
union men. "The details of the agreement provide, in addition 
to other things, for a standing committee on arbitration, and the 
settlement of all differences without stoppage of work in the 
manner advocated by the National Association of Builders. The 
Masons' and Builders' Association is striving to compel the 
brick manufacturers to concede an advantage in prices to its 
members. The masons and builders agree ſo buy materials 
only of those who will sell them at 10 per cent. lower prices than 
those quoted to non-members. They claim that, on account of 
their numbers, their responsibility and the time spent in learn- 
ing the business of a master mason, they should be given an ad- 
vantage over the builder who has no knowledge of the busi- 
ness, but who, nevertheless, is able to buy for a single building 
at as low prices as association members who are constantly en- 
gaged in the building line. 

All of those firms who agree to the new regulations will have 
their names posted conspicuously in the rooms of the associa- 
tion, and all others are to be boycotted. The association recently 
fined one of its members 8100 for violating the contract recently 
made with the Bricklayers’ Union. It was proven that he 
attempted to pay one of his workmen at the rate of 40 cents an 
hour instead of 50 cents, as agreed upon. 

Alderman Kahler has introduced an ordinance providing that 
all persons engaging in constructing. or repairing roofs of buifd- 
ings must obtain a license therefor, the license to be #25 in 
amount. А bond of 250) must be filed before the roofing buei- 
ness can be begun, aud failure to comply with the provisions of 
the ordinance isto be punished with a fine of not less than 
$50 nor more than 8100. 

The Building Trades’ Club held its house-warming at its new 
home at 118 and 129 Monroe street on April 23, and it proved 
to be а most enjoyable atfair. In addition to the members and 
their friends there were a large number of visitors present from 
outside tho city including Wm. Н. Sayward, secretary of the 
National Association of Builders, a delegation from the orig mal 
Bailding Trades' Club of New York City, and many others of 


note. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


It is reported that the building trades unions will make a 
demand for the eight-hour day in Cleveland this spring. The 
include the carpenters, plasterers, stonemasons, bricklayers, and, 
in fact, all trades identified with the construction of buildings. 
Their strength, as computed by labor agitators, number in the 
neighborhood of 500) man. oth the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion and the Brotherhood of Carpenters area unit on the matter. 
The brotherhood has five local unions, aggregating 700 men, and 
the strength of the Amalgamated Association is estimated 


at. 200. The plasterers. lathera. stonemasons and bricklayers . 


have a nümericál strength of fully 2000. Then there are several 
other branches of the building trades which will be included. 

The outlook for building during the comnig season is consi'l- 
ered fair, and contractors generally are not apprehensive of any 
serious or protracted trouble with the workmen. 


Lynn, Mass. 


The outlook for building in Lynn during the present season 
is not very good, there being less than the usual amount of work 
in sight at this time of the year. : 

The carpenter's union has been trying to secure an increase of 
25 cents per day for some time, together with & rearrangement 
of working hours. The demands of the workmen were to have 
been enforced on April 1. but action was postponed in order to 
obtain if possible a peaceful consent by all the employers. On 
April 1 about half the contracting carpenters had conceded the 
demand, and since that date the workmen have been trying to 
bring the others intoline. Several conferences have been held 
and it is expected that the workmen will gain their end with- 
out the need of striking. 

Everything is quiet at present in the other trades. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


The contractor having the building of & new armory and 
drill hall at Minneapolis in charge has antagonized the masons 
and bricklayers by employing non-uvion men at 10 cents per 
hour lees than the union scale. The workmen had been looking 
forward to the building of the armory for work, there being 
little else of importance being built at present, and the employ- 
ment of non-union men has created considerable bitterness. 

The prospect for the building season is not favorable as com- 
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with the more prosperous years of the past, although there 
18 а considerable number of dwellings and several buildings for 
manufacturing purposes projected. It is thought that later de- 
velopments may bring about greater activity. 


New York City. 


Some little time ago an effort was made to pass a law which 
would compel architects practicing in the State to take out & 
license, but the attempt failed and another one has recently 
been made. A few weeks ago a bill was introduced into the 
State Assembly by Mr. Waldo, the various sections providing 
for the examining aud licensing of architects practicing in the 
State. Materially from that introduced last year, but differ. 
ing especiall y in its treatment of architects now in prac- 
tice. Any person who at the time of the passage of the 
act is engaged in the practice of architecture can, on pre- 
sentiug to the State Board of Architects an affidavit to that 
effect, or a hcense from a similar constituted board in another 
State, receive а license without feo or examination. Each per- 
son licensed is obliged to have the fact recorded in the clerk's 
office of the county of his residence, or if а non-resident of the 
State in the county in New York State in which he has an office. 
The State Board of Architects are to keep а corrected list of 
licensed architects and any license may be revoked by them for 
gross ignorance, recklessness or dishonest practices of the holder. 

The most important feature at present, m the total that 
makes the sum of the volume of building operatiors in New 
York City, is the reconstruction of the old otfice and business 
buildings in the mercantile districts. While the enormous 
amount invested in flats and tenement houses during the past 
few years is still an important item in the total the largest 
amounts during 1890 will probably be invested in the business 
parts of the city. 

An analysis of the work planned so far this year shows a 
continuation of the movement developed in 1895. Plans have 
been filed this year, between January 1 and March 20, for 27 new 
office and mercantile buildings, costing over $10,000,000; for 
nearly 200 flats, costing over $4,700,000, and for 25 churches, 
stables, factories, &c., costing over $1,500,000. These are exclu. 
sive of all private houses and of the city above the Harlem River. 

The past year was the best, in point of money invested in 
building, in the history of the city, the total amount being esti- 
mated at above $83,000,000. Tho next best year was 1890, which 
represented ап investment of about $9,000,000 less. 

There have been several small strikes during the past month, 
but none that have become sutficiently general to affect more 
than individual employers. Conferences between employers 


апа workmen over differences are steadily becoming more 
frequent, as both are being more carefully organized. The 
Building Trades' Club has become the recogniz lace of such 


meetings and its offices have been most beneficial to all con- 
cerned. А certain amount of ПЕ 16 being done by the 
workmen on the universal eight-hour day question. and there 
issome talk of strikes on May 1, but it is thought by some of 
the most conservative builders that no serious complications 
will ensue. 

The Mason Builders’ Association held their usual monthly 
meeting on April 9, the principal business being the considera- 
tion of the report of the Board of Arbitration on the subject of 
the agreement with the men for the coming year. 

А curious instance of the arbitrariness of trades unions was 
mentioned in the New York papers а few days ago. A member 
` of the Architectural Iron Workers’ Union in this city, who 
wanted to provide some extra comforts for his family, started 
a small foundry at his home, where he did work at night for his 
employer. The union found this out and decided that it was 
epe the rules, so fined the industrious workman the sum of 
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Providence, R. I. 


Providence builders are looking forward to the continuation 
of the activity that prevailed throughout 1895. A large amount 
of work is already in sight and more is promised. The new 
station for the N. X., N. H. & H. R. R. is an unusually large 
job and will supply a large amount of work, and there will be 
considerable in the residence parts of the city and in the suburbs. 

There has been some talk of a strike for eight hours on May 
1 by the nters whose unions belong to the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, but there seems to be so much difference of 
opinion among the men as to the wisdom of striking, that the 
situation is not considered serious. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The union plasterers of Pittsburgh and Allegheny have de- 
termined to strike for $3 per day of nine hours. Before the 
strike three years ago, when the plasterers were defeated, they 
were getting $3.50 aday of nine hours, and eight hours on Sat- 
urday. A lot of new men were imported and the union men 
decided to go to work for anything they could get. The panic 
came on, and many strayed into other trades; but during all 
these trials about 100 men were carried on the rolls in the union. 
Recently No. 57 of the South Side joined No. 31 ina body. Many 
new members have been added to the roll, until now only about 
60 plasterers are on the outside. 

‘The workmen do not think the master plasterers will fight 
the demand, as it has been talked of for several months’ and it 
is understood that a demand will be made. Six firms have prac- 
tically agreed to pay the advance. The bosses have an organi- 
zation known as the Master Plasterers’ Association, and a meet- 
ing may be called to confer with the men. There are about 50 
bosses in the two cities and vicinity. The wages paid are $2.50 
per day, and the men claim they cannot average $1.50 a day 
during the year, taking lost time into considerntion. | 

About 500 men will be affected and much work may be re- 
tarded if the fight is stubborn. Coming at an especially busy 
season, a strike would seriously interfere with building opera- 
tions. 

The action of the plasterers, following closely upon the suc- 
cessful demands of the plumbers and painters for an increase, is 
quite likely to be initiated in other. trades. It is predicted that 
the carpenters will be the next to ask higher wages and to strike 
if they do not get them. 
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The coming season is looked forward to very hopefully by the 
builders of the city, and the amount of work al y projected 
promises a busy season. Among some of the larger operations 
are an armory to cost about £250,000, and a building for the West 
Pennsylvania Hospital to cost about $1,000,000. The latter is 
as yet on paper only. At least one new public school 0005 
wil be put up during the season, as well as a large number o 
apartment houses and tenements. 


Pittsfleld, Mass. 


The contracting builders of Pittsfield, Mass., have for some 
time been considering tke advisability of forming a builders’ ex- 
change, and the action of the masons’ union in asking for shorter 
hours has forced the matter to an issue. The employers have 
formed themselves into an association and their principal inten- 
tion, во far as yet expressed, is to maintain a uniform workin 
day of nine hours. cretary D. W. Devanny has given ou 
the following action of the new association: Тһе Pittsfield 
Builders' Association is composed of contractors in the various 
branches of building construction and dealers in building sup- 
plies. It already includes as members most of the contractors 
in the city. At a recent meeting this vote was passed, That 
nine hours constitutes а day's work in each of the trades repre- 
sented in the association.’ " ` { 

Concerning the terms of employment the opinion of the mem- 
bers is expressed in the following resolution, which was adopted 
unanimously, as the sense of the association and agreed: to, 
as outlining the course of action to be observed: 


Resolved, That while we are not opposed to the employment of 
iny man tecause of his memtership in any nnion, yet we are of the 
opinion that our interests as employers wili not permit us to let an 
but ourselves decide whom we shall employ and what work we shall 
personally do in carring on our contracts. 


There is a large amount of talk about the building to be done 
during the coming season, but the builders say that very few 
contracts are being signed. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Present indications in the building interests of San Francisco 
point to serious trouble between employers and workmen over 
the demand of the former for the acceptance of the ''card sys- 
tem" as a means for preventing the employment of non-union 
workmen. The trouble originated with the painters who first 
made the demand, but other trades are likely to be involved be- 
fore the matter is adjusted. On March 17 the Master Painters’ 
Association of the Pacific Coast met in the rooms of the Builders’ 
Exchange and voted to refuse to adopt the card system“ ad. 
vocated by the union. Since that time the relations between the 
two have been grewing more strained, and the strike which 
resulted is extending to other branches of the trade. The action 
of the Building Trades' Council has virtually committed the 
workmen in АП branches of building to the support of the paint- 
Se And & general strike is likely to occur before the matter is 
Be : 

The difference between the carpenter contractors and the 
contractors in other branches of the business over the custom of 
making the carpenter the genera] contractor for a whole job has 
been P seg uel settled, so far as the Builders’ Exchange is con- 
cerned, by the election of a Board of Directors favorable to sep- 
arate bids for all parts of the work. 

The prospect for building this year is still unfavorable, and 
there is little at present to warrant а very hopeful view. A 
considerable amount of work is being done, but the comparative 
amount is К 


St. Louls. 


At no time during the history of the office of its Building 
Commission has the prospect for building been во good in St. 
Louis at this time of the year as itis at present. From the be- 
ginning of the year each month has shown an increase in per- 
mits issued over any other corresponding month in the history 
of the department, and builders generally are feeling elated 
over the prospect. It is estimated on the average established by 
the permits already issued that the total froutage of buildings to 
be built will be equal to 300 city blocks. An inspection of the 
records of the Building Commissioner's office shows that the 
larger percentage of permits issued have been for dwellings and 
flats of an average cost of #3000 each. There have been a number 
of permits issued for large buildings, but the number is about 
the same as in former years, and the general average is not 
affected thereby. bt 

There is little likelihood of trouble with the workmen, unless 
new developments occur. as everything seems to point to an or- 
dinarily quiet season in this particular. 


Notes. 


| The 5 masons of Salem, Mass., have asked the 

to pay 42 cents an hour for work this season. The men 

are now paid $3.50 a day, which is equivalent to 39 cents an hour, 

on the basis of а nine hour day. The price asked for would be 
a raise of about 25 cents a day. 


The master painters of Springfield, III. recently effected an 
organization Зубов the following officers: Р. Е. Kimble, 
president; G. W. Harnett, vice-president ; John M. Kimble, 
secretary; Geo. E. Day, treasurer. It will be known as the 
Masters! House Painters and Decorative Association of Spring- 
field. III. The demand made by the painters’ union is for a rate 
of $2.50 per day for n painters, and provides that 
not less than £2.25 shall be paid to any painter who is not an 
apprentice. " 


_ Union painters and paperhangers of Elmira, ЇЧ. Y., are strik- 
ing against the employment of non-union workmen. 

_ ‘The йерен for building in 1896 in Colorado Springe, Col., 
is considered very hopeful. An unusual number of buildings 
are projected for immediate erection. F 


Richmond, Ind., builders are looking forward toa busy season, 
the amount of work now in sight being much greater than that 
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inYhand at this time last year; The new work will be princi- 
pally dwellings, many of which will be built in West Richmond. 


The Central Labor Union of Louisville, Ky., акаа of the 
establishment of an apni hour day throughout the building 
trades of the city ọn May 1. pap oyers are not counting upon 


any serious interference with wor 


Syracuse architects and builders expect a dull season in that 
city unless matters take an active tarn for the better in the 
near future. The spring thus far has been one of the dullest 
on record. 

Contractors and dealers in building materials of Anderson, 
Ind., are at work forming a builders’ exchange. A meeting was 
held on Apri) 6, and another for permanent organization and 
election of officers will be held in the near future. 


The plasterers of Green Bay, Wis., who have recently organ- 
ized a union, have decided to advance prices from 8 cents per 
yard to 12 cents, and the action has raised a protes: from the 
contractors, who claim they will not pay the figure. 


The building trades of Denver do not report a more than 
usually good prospect for the summer, though as spring advances 
there is evidence of more and more building. The bricklayers 
have served notice on the bosses that wages will be advanced on 
May 1 from & to #4 per day. No trouble is anticipated, as nearly 
all the bosses have agr to the raise. The notification of the 
bricklayers was given early enough во that all contracts for the 
year have been made on the higher rating. 


А report of the Kansas City Builders and Traders! Exchange 
shows more contracts let at the еы time this year than at 
the first of May last year. Most of the members have contracts 
and are only waiting for good weather to commence their work. 
The indications are that this will be one of the best springs, in 
the way of building, that Kansas City has seen for some time. 


Toledo builders, as represented by the Exchange, are trying to 
compel the architects to present full drawings and specifications 
for estimating at the time bids are invited, neither of which are 
provided at present. 

There is every prospect of a building boom in no less than 
fifteen Kentucky towns this summer. 


After several preliminary meetings representatives of every 
building trade in Los Angeles, Cal., met at Painters! Hall and 
organized a Building Trades’ Council. A prosperous summer is 
looked for and the different trades unions of the city deem it for 
their interest as well as for the interests of their employers that 
some such action should be taken. The fact that there area 
m number of irresponsible contractors now doing business 
in this city has induced the different trades unions to take this 
&ction for the purpose of assisting the legitimate contractors. 


Decatur, Ill., plasterers ask an increase in wages from 35 to 
50 cents per hour. d 


The а meut between Indianapolis stone contractors and 
their workmen for 1890 is the same as regards wages as it was in 
1895, viz., 45 cents per hour best men and 40 cents for others. 


The Builders and Traders’ Exchange of Columbus, Ohio, on 
March 6, presented R. D. Conger, the retiring secretary, with 
&n elegant gold headed cane in recognition of his untiring serv- 
ices the past two years. J. G. Drayer, the first vice-president, 
made the presentation speech. 

The Cleveland Master Painters’ Association and the painters’ 
unions are trying to establish a uniform day of eight hours on all 
painting work in the city. 

An adjourned regular monthly meeting of the Worcester 
Builders’ Exchange was held at 11 o’clock, 6. Four new 
members were elected, making the total membership 96. The 
new members are Martin Wilson, contractor in stone; B. D. 


LAW IN 


WHEN CONTRACTOR IS NOT LIABLE FOR INJURIES TO 
WORKMAN. 


A contractor for the erection of a brick building em- 
ployed a party as a laborer in attendance upon the masons, 
who were also in the employ of the contractor. This 
helper, while engaged in his work, was injured by the fall 
of a scaffold constructed by the masons, and the falling of 
it was due to their neglect in putting it up. Tbe Supreme 
Court of New Jersey held that the contractor was not 
liable, as the injuries arose from the negligence of fellow 
servants, which is a risk assumed by all employees.— 
Maher vs. McGrath, Supreme Court N. I., 88 Atlantic Re- 
porter, 945 


MECHANIC'8 LIEN FOR FIXTURES ; HEATER AND RANGE. 


А heater and range, although but slightly attached to 
the building, are fixtures, if put in by the owner of the 
premises with the intention of making them such, and the 
one who puts them in, under such circumstances, is 
entitled to a lien, and has priority over a mortgage made 
subsequent to the execution of the contract. —Erdman vs. 
Moore, Supreme Court N. J., 83 Atlantic Reporter, 958. 


SURETY ON BOND OF CONTRACTOR. 


Where а building contract provides as а condition 
precedent to the final payment that there shall be no legal 
claims against the contractor for work or materials fur- 
nished, a surety on the bond of the contractor cannot en- 
force a lien for work or materials. He cannot be per- 
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Metcalf, painter and glazier ; Ward & Blandin, contractors and 

builders; W. E. Putnam, contractor and builder. It was voted 

to express approval of the measure for 1 cent letter postage, und 

8 ro 01 this vote will be sent direct to the Congressional 
ommittee. 


A commission composed of builders, architects and journey- 
men has been formed in Utica, N. V., to urge the creation of a 
department for the inspection of buildings, by the city, and the 
appointment of an inspector. 


Union painters in Galveston, Texas, аге trying to establish 
an eight-hour day in their trade. Conferences are being held 
with the Master Painters’ Association. 


Mr. Lacroix, city building inspector of Montreal, speaking of 
the De of the building trade this season, said: It is a 
good many years since I have seen so few new buildings going up, 
and from АП Ї can learn the probabilities are that there will be 
very few new buildings erected in the city this year." 


The San Jose, Cal, Hodcarriers’ Union decided at ita last 
meeting to raise the scale of wages from $2.50 to $3 per day after 
May 1. The Bricklayers’ Union will likely take similar action 
at their next meeting. The former scale of $5.50 and $6 per day 
has not been obtained for some months, the ruling wages being 
$5 per day. Contractors are said to not oppose the contem- 
plated raise. 


At its recent annual meeting the Builders’ Exchange of 
Fitchburg, Mass., elected the о ота officers for the ensuing 
ear : C. Carter, president * H. E. Jennison, vice-president ; 
. S. Starr, secretary and treasurer ; A. Wellington, H. B. Dyer, 
F. A. McCauliff, G. M. Parks, Geo. Buckley and J. D. Little- 
hale, trustees. 


Building interests in Atlanta are reported active, with an ex- 
cellent proepect for 1896. 


At the annual meeting, the Appleton (Wis.) Builders’ Ex- 
change elected the following officers for the ensuing year : Preei- 
dent, W. Wilson; vice-president, W. S. Patterson; secretary, 
S. B. Belding: treasurer, August Knuppel. Directors: T 
Schneider, C. L. Marston, A. H. Weickert, Wm. Duvall, Chas. 
Lang. The exchange has had the best of success since incor- 
porated, less than one year ago and starts in the new year with 
the special aim in view to give reasonable assurance to the 
public of the skill, integrity and responsibility of its members. 


The various labor unions of Kansas City are seeking the 
ceta usaman, of a central organization which shall control the 
whole. : ө 


The Builders’ Exchange of Toronto, Ont., has elected the fol- 
lowing officers for 1896: President, John Aldridge; first vice- 
president, T. Cannon, Jr.; second vice-president, John Vick ; 
treasurer, David Williams. The following directors were also 
elected : Wm. Booth, John Wickett, Jas. Jno. M. Gander 
and George Henry. Auditors: Messrs. Fred. Holmes and Geo. 

ay. 


Binghamton, N. Y., is looking forward to an unusually ac- 
tive year in the building trades. 


Architects and builders of Chattanooga, Tenn., predict a 
more active year in 1896 than has existed since the boom day 
of the past. 

The Builders' Exc e of Bridgeport, Conn., has elected the 
following officers: President, C. H. Botsford; vice-presidents, 
Zalmon Goodsell, Chas. Bottomly ; secretar . S. Dowling ; 
treasurer, Jos. Sanger. Trustees, C. L. mberlain, L. fl. 
Mills, H. M. Purdy, D. C. Mills. 

Pittsfield, Mass., masons are asking for an increase in wages 
and changes in the working rules to prevent the employment of 
non-union men. 


THE BUILDING TRADES. 


mitted io recover without violating his contract of 
suretyship. and he must therefore be held to have waived 
the right to file any lien in the face of his contract. — Gan- 
non's Ex'rs. vs. Cent. Presb. Church, Supreme Court 
Penn., 88 Atlantic Reporter, 1043. 


CONTRACT PRICE IS BINDING. 


Where a complaint in an action to recover for work 
and materials alleges that they were furnished under в 
contract. which fact is not denied, the only issue being 
made in the pleadings being the contract price, evidence 
of the reasonable value cannot be introduced.—Fladung 
vs. Dawson, Supreme Court Cal., 48 Pacific Reporter, 1107. 


FRAUD OF CONTRACTOR AND OWNER WILL NOT PREVENT 
LIEN, 


In an action to enforce a mechanic's lien in favor of & 
sub-contractor, notwithstanding the contractor had 
covenanted that no liens should be filed, on the ground 
that though the title stood in the name of the sister of 
the contractor, the latter was whole or part owner of 
the property, and the whole scheme of having it put in 
her name and his making the contract and covenant was 
a mere device, participated in by both of them for the 
purpose of misleading and defrauding strangers to the 
title who should furnish labor and material, the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania held such evidence sufficient, 
though it would not be to create а resulting trust ad- 
versae to the holder of the legal title.—Ballman vs Heron, 
82 Atlantic Reporter, 249. | 
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HINTS ON WOOD CARVING.’ 


By CHAS. J. WOODSEND. ' 


N the last article bearing on the subject of wood carving 
1 there was given a rather simple design of a crocket, 
together with various sections indicating its method of 
construction. In the present instance the subject is a 
crocket of more elaborate design than the one previously 
given, and allows considerable play for the exercise of the 
student's ability in handling his tools. In this design it 
will be observed that there is considerable downward and 
under cutting—features which involve the exercise of a 
great deal of care in order to prevent chipping out pieces 
while the work is in process of execution. In cutting the 
erocket shown in Fig. 95 of the illustrations the entire 
work may be done with gouges, each member being 
worked down gradually. The first step to be taken is to 
fit the blocks after the manner indicated in connection 
with the previous design and then saw to the outlines. 
If the situation will permit, fasten them securely in the 


Fig. 95.—Crocket of Rather Elaborate Design. 
! 


that is requisite being bold outlines and curves to create 
shadows. A certain amount of roughness of execution is 
preferable to very fine or minute work in these situations, 
retaining, of course, the general outline as given Crippled 
work is objectionable in all cases, but the work may be 
rough and still remain symmetrical in all its parts. 


— — ~ 


The Williamson Trade School. 


The third annual commencement of the Williamson 
Free School of Mechanical Trades, at Media, Pa., took 
place at the school building on Saturday, April 4. Prior 
to the commencement exercises, an inspection was made 
of the workshops and the other departments of the insti- 
tute. Graduating diplomas were awarded to 15 students 
in machine work, 16 in bricklaying, 8 in carpentry and 4 
in pattern making. Cash prizes to the amount of 8378. 50 


Fig. 96. Vertical and Horizontal Sections taken onthe Various 
ү ' 
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Lines Indicated. 
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Hints on Wood Carving.—Design of a Crocket with Various Details. 


places where they are to remain, and then proceed to 
work the bands of leaves between the swelled parts. The 
leaves marked XX are repeated until connecting with the 
next swelled portion, thus making the design continuous. 
The shapes of the leaves are given upon the sections A B, 
CD, EF, GH and TU, shown in Fig. 96 of the engravings. 
If the student will carefully examine the sections, keep- 
ing in mind the general outline of the design, he will have 
no trouble in finding the correct curves. After the leaves 
are worked commence to rough out the swell, and while 
doing this make it a point to carefully study the various 
sections. Note the projecting parts and how they run, 
also observe the manner in which the curves run into and 
out of each other. If so desired, templets or calipers may 
be used according to convenience, but a gauge of some 
kind is absolutely necessary in the beginning. While 
doing this work it will be noticed that the leaves marked 
Z project beyond and partially cover the band of leaves 
marked X. Their relative positions are shown in the sec- 
tions G H, К and T U of Fig. 96, and are marked in the 
positions it is intended they shall occupy. There are no 
veinings shown to the leaves and none are required, all 


*Copyrighted 1894, by David Williams. — 
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were also distributed among the classes for excellence in 
conduct and for superior work in the school and shops. 
The course and trade training given in the Williamson 
School is said to be thorough and complete enough to 
equip the boys graduating from the institution with а 
sufficient knowledge to start them in a trade under the 
best kind of auspices. According to the will of the 
founder of the school, instruction is entirely gratuitous. 
The success of the youths who have been turned out into 
the world from this institution has been most gratifying 
to the trustees and friends of the schools. Considering 
the comparatively short time in which the school has been 
in existence, it has succeeded in accomplishing an amount 
of good work for the friendless boys of Philadelphia and 
its vicinity which does the greatest credit to the authori- 
ties of the institution. The display of the work of the 
classes for the session just closed showed an appreciable 
advance as regards skill;over the exhibit of last year. 


— . — 


THE trustees of Princeton University report the gift of 
a new library building, which will be constructed of stone 
and cost not less than $300,000. Тһе;рЈап contemplates а 


structure 166 feet square. 
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Architectural Drawing for Mechanics." | 
BY I. P. HICES, 


STRIKING illustration of the effect of placing an ob- 
ject in various perspective positions and the use of 
hight lines or vertical scales is presented in Fig. 56. 

In the design A and B represent the geometrical size of a 
frame, as, for example, a transom, A showing it standing on 
end and B resting on its side. C. D, E. F and G are of 
the same size as A and B, but represent the object in dif- 
ferent perspective positions. C and D represent perspect- 
ive views of the object standing on the narrow end. C 
and D are both the same size, but C being more distant 
than D appears smaller. E and F show different per- 
spectives of the frame as it would appear lying flat on the 
picture plane, which is the surface on which the drawing 
is made. G ів а perspective of the frame standing on the 
long side in an upright position. It is of the same size as 
the other perspectives, but its appearance, as influenced by 
position and distance from the eye, is greatly changed 
from the other figures, as may be seen from an inspection 
of the drawing. The effect of different positions is shown 
very forcibly by C, D, E, F and G. It is also obvious 
that objects, however placed, have the same vanishing 
points when their lires and planes are parallel. 

The ground line is usually 
assumed to be the lower edge 
of the picture plane, all horizon- 
tal scales being measured in this 
line, and itis simpler to have 
the nearest edge of the object 
touch this line аз, shown by D 
and E. Whenobjects touch this 
line they are in the extreme fore- 
ground. When objects do not 
touch this line, but instead are 
drawn back of it, as C, F and G, 
the scalee are still set off on the 
ground line or plane of meas- 
ures, as it is sometimes called, 
and transferred, as will be shown 
by reference to the diagram. 
This is necessary in order to pre- 
serve the actual proportions of 
the different parts to each other. 
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Ors as well as for persons furnishing materials and labor 
for the construction of public buildings. The ordinance 
states that ‘‘ hereafter any person or persons entering into 
a contract with the city of Philadelphia for the erection 
or construction of any public building, or the prosecution 
or completion of any public work, or for repairs upon any 
public building or public work, either in the capacity of 
sub-contractor or material and supply man, or for labor 
furnished upon said buildings or work, shall be required 
before commencing such work to execute a penal bond in 
such sum as may be required by ordinance or by the 
head of a department or bureau, together with such sure- 
ties as may be required by ordinance or said head of de- 
partment or bureau, with the additional obligations that 
such contractor or contractors shall and will promptly 
make payment to all persons supplying him or them with 
labor or materials, whether as a sub-contractor or other- 
wise, in the prosecution of the work provided for in such 
contract; and any person or persons making application 
therefor and furnishing affidavit to the department or 
bureau under the direction of which said work is being. 
or has been prosecuted. that labor or materials for the 
prosecution of such work has been supplied by him or 
them and payment for which has not been made, shall be 
furnished with а certified copy of such contract and bond, 


К Fig. 56.—Diagram Showing Effect of Different Perspective Positions апа the use of a Hight Line or 
To make the diagram draw the Vertical Scale.—Scale, 3-16 Inch to the Foot. 


H L, the P L V and the ground 
line in the usual manner, also 
fix the station point and the 
measuring points as shown. Now it will be observed that 
C is set back a considerable distance from the ground 
line. This distance is assumed when it is not definitel 
known. In this case the distance is assumed to be V H, 
and a line drawn from H to M P I will, in crossing the 
retreating ground line, determine the perspective distance 
from the ground line from which to start tbe outline of 
C. In order to determine the hight it is necessary to 
have a vertical scale, which is represented by V S. On 
this line set off the actual hight of the object as taken 
from A. and draw the line from S to the V P, which will 
determine the perspective hight of C. The perspective 
width is determined by setting off on the ground line the 
actual scale width of A, as H I, and drawing the line 
from I to M РІ, as shown. The outline cf D ів drawn in 
exactly the same manner, the only difference being the 
position, which is such that its nearest line touches the 
ground line E and F are drawn in like manner, but the 
object lying flat on the picture plane without any hight 
being represented no vertical scale is needed. G, which 
i» a perspective of B in an, upright position, requires a 
vertical scale, as represented by V? S°. We have now illus- 
trated the use of the hight line or vertical scale and shown 
that all distances, however remote or small, may be kept 
proportional and determined by the horizontal and ver. 
tical scales. 

(To be continued.) 


Protection of Sub-Contractors. 


The Select and Common Councils of the city of Phila- 
delphia have passed an ordinance, which was signed by 
the Mayor on March 31. for the protection of sub-contract- 


 *Copyrighted, 1894, by I. P. Hicks. 
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Architectural Drawing for Mechanics. 


upon which said person or persons supplying such labor 
and materials, either as a sub-contractor or otherwise, 
shall have a right of action and shall be authorized to 
bring suit in the name of the city of Philadelphia for his 
or their use and benefit against said contractor and sure- 
ties and prosecute same to final judgment and execution; 
provided, that such action and its prosecution shall in- 
volve the city of Philadelphia in no expense, and that the 
person or persons authorized to bring suit shall first fur- 
nish such indemnity to the city of Philadelphia against 
costs as shall be approved by the city solicitor; provided, 
also. that said bond shall contain a condition that no suit 
shall be brought upon the same after the expiration of 
two years from its date. 
—— — 


For some time past the idea of providing suitable 
dwellings for the wage earners of New York has been de. 
veloping. and within the past few weeks it has been de- 
termined by the Committee on Model Apartment Houses 
of the Improved Housing Council to commence practical 
operations. With this end in view, the committee has in- 
vited architects to submit plans for a block of dwellings 
which in design and construction shall conform to certain 
principles and specifications contained in a pamphlet is- 
sued by the secretary of the Council, William H. Tolman 
of 105 East Twenty second street, New York City. The 
plans must be submitted on or before May 11 of the prea-- 
ent year, and while the committee is not in a position to 
offer prizes to competitors, it is stated that the architect 
whose plans may be accepted will be appointed the ar- 


chitect by the committee, providing in its judgment it ia 
warranted in во doing. 
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Directory and Official Announcements of the National Association of Builders. 


Officers for 1896. 
President, 
Charles A. Rupp of Buffalo. 


First Vice-President, 
H. J. Sullivan of Milwaukee. 


Secretary, 
William H. Say ward of Boston. 
Treasurer, 
George Tapper of Chicago. 
| Directors. 
Noble Н. Стеавег............................ Baltimore. 
E. Noyes Whitcomb............... eere Boston. 
John t osn sunsrenneenereeseo Buffalo. 
William Grace............. ccc cece cece . Chicago. 
Frank L. УЎеаует............................ Lowel Е 
Louis А. IS. Milwaukee. 
Stephen M. Wright J New York. 
Stacy Reeves. Philadelphia. 
Thomas B. Ross. q b, Providence. 
Justus Herbert Gran Rochester. 
Thomas J. Ч/ага............................ St. Louis. 
George J. Grant St. Paul. 
(// ²⁰o· P sees Wilmington. 
George H. Cutting. l eee Worcester. 
— — ffi — — —— — —— 


Unofficial Criticism. 


The habit of unofficial criticism and private kick- 
ing among members of a builder's exchange is one that 
does much more harm tban is realized by those who in- 
dulge themselves in this particular. Members in the habit 
of doing this sort of thing get off by themselves and find 
fault with existing conditions, the action of their officers, 
the action of other members, &c., and become 80 accus- 
tomed to being dissatisfied with the exchange and its 
administration that they lose sight of the fact that they 
are mostly to be blamed for the things which they con- 
demn. If they have any fault to find, the time and place 
to find that fault is in the open meetings of the organiza- 
tion, or in the form of official written complaint to the 
board of directors or other governing body, whatever it 
may be. If there are faults in administration, they should 
be corrected, and those who recognize those faults are 
responsible for their continued existence as the recogni 
tion of such faults implies the duty of their correction for 
the benefit of the whole. The member who sees no fault 
has nothing of which to complain, and is therefore not 
responsible; it is the dutv of the member who sees the 
fault to report the matter to such in authority as will in- 
sure action looking to correction. Purposeless kicking, 
off in a corner, is worse than useless, as it breeds dissatis: 
faction without effort to wipe out the cause of complaint. 

The following circular was recently issued by one of the 
filial bodies of the National Association of Builders to its 
members, and is given as a sample of & good means to 
elicit criticism in the proper way: 


The Board of Directors desire to receive suggestions looking 
toward the definition and establishment of methods and practices 
that will be conducive to the best conditions within the associa- 
tion, either in regard to the conduct of the business of the asso- 
ciation or in regard to the attitude and relation cf members 
toward each other. 

Every individual and firm in any way connected with the 
association is requested and urged to present suggestions in 
writing to the board covering any points wherein improvements 
mer seem to be possible and desirable. 

he board asks that these suggestions be presented to them 
on or before the first day of May next, in order that they may 
be properly prepared for consideration at the May meeting of 
the corporation, and printed for distribution. 

As this opportunity for expression of orini^n is open to all, 
the board will conclude that those who do not formulate and 
present recommendations for changes and improvements are 
satisfied with the conduct of the affairs of the association and 
see no way open to improve methods and practices of members 
in their relations with each other, beyond codes and principles 
already adopted by the association in addition to the operation 
of the by-laws of the body. 

In this connection the board calls attention to the ** Code of 
Practice " adopted in August, 1894, а copy of which accompanies 
this circular. 

The board sincerely hopes that those members who believe 
that improvements are possible and desirable will not fail to 
take advantage of this opportunity to formulate them, so that 
everything possible may be done and be done comprehensively, 
rather than by piecemeal, in producing the best possible condi- 
tions for the welfare of all concerned. i 
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Architect and Contractor. 


Certain details of a recent competition, in one of the 
principal cities of the East, offer an excellent example of 
the attitude frequently assumed by architects and the 
position which should be taken by the contractor in such 
cases. The competition, which was for a very large build- 
ing. was conducted under what is known in the East as 
the general contracting system, whereby one con- 
tractor, either the mason or carpenter, is asked to assume 
the whole contract, all other parts of the work being sub- 
contracts. In the case in point, the general contractor 
was а mason builder, and prior to asking sub-bids he was 
given the names of such concerns ав would be acceptable 
sub-bidders for the several parts of the work, more than 
one concern in each Uranch being named to insure com- 
petition. 

After the bids for the entire work were opened by the 
architect, and the contract virtually awarded in due form 
to the lowest bidder, the architect requested an interview 
with the contractor who had secured the work. He de- 
sired to know whose figure the contractor had used for a 
certain portion of the work, and upon being informed that 
A's estimate had been the lowest and was therefore used, 
stated that the owner desired B to do the work. The 
architect proposed to the contractor that he throw out A's 
bid and use B's, adding the difference to the total of the 
contract for the whole work. The contractor stated that 
A, having been the lowest bidder in a legitimate competi- 
tion, was entitled to the work, and asked what compensa- 
tion would be allowed A for resigning his rights in favor 
of B, in case he was willing to soresign. The architect 
declined to concede that A was entitled to any compensa- 
tion whatever, and proposed that his bid be thrown out 
unconditionally and the work given to B. He attempted to 
sway the general contractor by intimating that he might 
be thrown out and lose the general contruct if he did not 
accede to the proposition to deprive A of his rights. The 
general contractor maintained the injustice to A of such 
8 proceeding and declined without qualification to become 
party to any such unfair discrimination, and stated that 
the principle involved was much more far reaching than 
the performance of one contract, however large, and that 
notbing, not even the lossof his own profit, would induce 
him to consent to A being robbed of his rightful portion 
of the work. The architect refused to recede from his 
position, and the contractor next sought the owner and 
explained the situation to him, pointing out that both 
A aud B had been indicated as being acceptable sub- 
contractors and that in legitimate competition A’s 
bid had been the lowest and had therefore been used. 
The owner at once saw the justice of the general con- 
tractor’s position, and notwithstanding his desire to have 
B perform the work. admitted that A alone was entitled 
to the contract, and informed the architect that no change 
should be made unless A received satisfactory compensa- 
tion for withdrawal. 


A Worthy Example. 


The example set by the general contractor in this case 
is worthy of the highest commendation and is one that 
should be followed by every general contractor in the 
country. It is the absence of such fidelity to the moral 
obligations of a general to a sub-contractor, coupled with 
the unscrupulousness of the architect or owner, that 
brings the business of contracting into such ill repute. 
Every case such as this, where a contractor stands firmly 
for his rights and for the rights of those committed to his 
keeping. proves unquestionably that it is possible to con- 
duct the building business upon an honorable and profit- 
able basis. The position of the architect in this case is 
one that occurs with too great frequency, and is one that 
should be rigidly opposed and zelentlessly shown up. The 
utterly unwarrantable position of the architect in this case 
is manifested most plainly in the fact that the nature of 
his relationship to the contractor and the owner is such 
that he is the one person to interpret the duties of each 
to the other and to protect the interests of both. The 
architect in this instance, instead of standing for justice 
and pointing out to the owner the inalienable obligations 
of competition, sought by the most despicable means to rob 
one contractor through an appeal to the cupidity of an- 
other, utterly disregarding equity and honor; and all for 
the purpose of currying favor with the owner, his client. 


Not an Isolated Case. 


This is, unfortunately, not an isolated case, but isa 
fair sample of the methods frequently brought into opera- 
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tion in the building. business. The contractors themselves 
are largely to be blamed for this state of affairs, as their 
attitude, in too many cases, is one of willingness to sub 
mit to anything, or to do anything, honorable or other- 
wise, for the sake of securing a contract. This laxity 
among the builders gives the architect the assurance to 
hold over the contractor the threat, If you won't sub- 
mit, there are plenty of others who will'' The perpetua- 
tion of such conditions is destructive alike to profitable 
business and honorable dealings, and it is the duty of every 
honest contractor to show up every architect whose 
methods are dishonorable, as in the case cited; and it is 
the duty of every architect to brand every contractor who 
seeks to obtain, by dishonest methods, a contract belong- 
ing to hie competitor. 

_This case is an excellent example in demonstrating the 
evils in the building business against which the National 
Association of Builders has directed its attack. The main 
function of the association is to define to builders gen- 
erally the principles of honorable dealing and to make 

lain the inherent benefit to all concerned of fair and 
egitimate business practices. Ever since the organiza- 
tion was founded it has steadily kept before builders 
everywhere with unremitting insistance, the protective 
value of fair and open methods, and has spared no pains 
to point out practical examples of the operation and effect 
of both right and wrong business practices. The con- 
stant ani widespread dissemination of information as to 
what constitutes honorable dealing has resulted in the 
adoption of codes of practice by local organizations of 
builders. and has gradually brought about a clearer 
understanding of the moral obligation of business rela- 
tionship; Out of the experience of the many, buildere 
have had defined for them the limits of the legitimate 
operation OE lack method customs which years of let- 
alone policy have permitted to prevail, and have had 
pointed ont the exact and particular habits that are 
wrong, and wherein the wrong exists. 

The beneficial effect upon the whole fraternity of its 
gradual permeation by the principles made public by the 
National Association cannot be overestimated; and every 
application of these principles, as in the foregoing case, 
strengthens the power of the fraternity to resist the in- 
jurious action of customs which permit dishonorable deal- 
ings to exist in the building business. 


— — — — 


Fire Proofing Steel Skeleton Construction. 


Mach attention is now paid to methods of fire proofing 
the steel skeletons of buildings erected at the present time, 
especially in the case of structures intended for public pur- 
poses. A notable illustration of this feature, says the 
Brickbuilder, is presented in the treatment of the great 
girders of the new Tremont Temple in Boston. The steel 
girders are first placed in terra-cotta blocks, on all sides 
and below, these blocks being then strapped with iron all 
around the girders, and upon this is stretched expanded 
metal lathing covered with & heavy coat of Windsor 
cement: over this comes iron furring, which receives a 
second layer of expanded metal lath, the latter, in turn, 
receiving the finished plaster. There is, consequently, in 
this arrangement for fire protection, first & dead air 
space, then a layer of terra cotta, a Windsor cement 
covering, another dead air space, and finally the external 
Windsor cement. These great girders are characterized 
as the vital parts of the whole steel structure, the neces. 
sity of their absolute protection being explained by the 
fact that a rise in temperature of 300 degrees would throw 
the columns out of place about 1:5 inches on each side, 
and a rise of about 500 degrees would ruin the steel. 
Another feature to be noted in this work relates to the 
partitions of the outside corridors about the auditorium, 
these being built of terra-cotta blocks, held securely in 
place by means of angle irons, and bound together by 
expanded metal lathing on each side, upon which is placed 
_the plaster. 


New Publications. 


Home CARPENTRY FOR HANDY MEN. By Francis Chilton-Young. 
Size, 615 x 914 inches; 772 pages, with upward of 550 illustra- 
tions; bound in ornamental board covers; published by 
Ward, Locke & Bowden, Limited. Price, 33. 

This volume is by tbe same author as of that interest 
ing work entitled ‘‘ Every Man His Own Mechanic," in 
which the amateur carpenter is told what woods and 
tools are requisite, and how to use them for all building 


purposes, especially for operations in carpentry and 
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-joinery. The work under discussion is а book of practical 


instruction in all kinds of constructive and decorative 
work in wood that can be done by the amateur about the 
home. Its pages tell the amateur what to do in order to 
beautify and adorn the house, to add to the attractions of 
the garden and to render the farm thoroughly useful and 
well fitted for his purpose. The author states that there 
is nothing described in the volume but those things which 
he has done himself, or in some few cases have been done 
by others, so that the book is peculiarly valuable to the 
amateur. The text requiring it is illustrated and eluci- 
dated by working drawings to scale, diagrams or sketches, 
most of which are from the pen and pencil of the author, 
and have been put on paper in а manner which, it is 
hoped, will be clear and intelligible even to the dullest 
comprehension. The work is divided into three parta, the 
first relating to carpentry and joinery for the house, the 
second to carpentry and joinery for the garden, and the 
third to carpentry and joinery for the farmstead, the mat- 
ter being comprised in 28 chapters. 
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CLOTH. PRICE, $1.00. 


This book is an invaluable assistant and handy reference to 


Photo < Mounter 


81.00 Per Year. 
1.25 Per Yea. 


SCHLEMMER & CO., 


F. W. DEVOE & CO. 


(Established 18ss,) 
FULTON ST., COR. WILLIAM, 
NEW YORK. 


PURE MIXED PAINTS. 


Sample Cards of so desirable shades on request. 


These Paints are not ' fire-proof, 
‘rubber ” or “ 


mad 
and are suitable for the very best class of work, 


Fine Varnishes, Hard Oll Finish 
Wood Stains, Artists’ Materiais. 


Higgins’ 
American 


Drawing 
Inks ges 


The Standard Liquid Drawing Inks of the World. 
Jo. PENNELL ва „There is no ink equal to it [Hig- 
gins’ Ink] for naff a a dozen reasons. From the time you 
open the bottle until yon a pot all its oon on paper 


Tod have no reason to fi fault with 1 
B. FROST says: I use a great deal of it and 1t is 


кыты the best." 
AT ALL DEALERS 


By mail, prepaid, 35 cents a bottle. 
ет k showing actual inks, free.) 


Higgins’ 


Color Card 


The new adhesive for mounting 
рио о Ар, prints, colored paper, 
etc., and for general use as a substi- 
tute for mucilage. Will not warp, 

cockle nor strikethrough, nor change 
the tone or color of any monni, : 
Spreads smoothly and easily ; 
lumps. Beautiful white color; delicately scented— 
always ready ; fully guarant 


AT ALL DEALERS 
(3 oz. Jar, prepaid, idm 30 cents. Circulars 
ree. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs., 
168 8th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


London Office, 106 Charing Cross Road. 


— MISUNDERSTOOD. — Customer : кет 
want а ribbon for my !vpewriter." 

Dealer: Yes,tir. Complexion, sir?’ 
—Detroit Tribune. 
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Paragon Dumb Walter No. 8. 

F. S. Hutchinson Company, 32 War- 
ren street, New York City, have 
brought out a dumb waiter of improved 
construction, as shown in Fig. 1. The 

Principal feature is its adaptability to 
various sizes of well holes, so that it 
may be carried in stock, obviating the 


Novelties — Fig. 1 Paragon Dumb Waiter No. 8. 


necessity of having the waiters made 
especially toorder. The adjustability 
is secured by the bearing to the left 
of the machine, which can be placed 
nearer to or farther from the wheels, 


CARPENT 


Sash Mortiser with Relishing 
Attachment, 


A machine intended for making the 
mortises for the bars in the meeting 
top and bottom rails of sash is illus- 
trated in Fig. 2 of the accompanying 
cuts. The work is performed by 
means of a stationary hollow chisel 
with an auger bit revolving inside. 
This chisel and bit mortise a square 
hole, leaving the mor- 
tise clear of chips. The 
sash rails are placed 
on the table with the 
tenons against the 
stops, which are ad- 
justable to any length 
of rail. The table is 
then moved toward 
the chisel by a foot 
treadle, the stop gov- 
erning the depth of 
mortise. Suitable 
springs force the table 
back after the mortise 
is made. The table 
is adjustable up and 
down for different 
thicknesses of sash, 
and different sizes of 
chisels can be employ- 
ed as circumstances 
require. The  sash 
relishing attachment 
consists of a table and 
rip saw on the oppo- 
site end of the arbor 
from {һе mortiser, 
also a boring arbor 
and hip. The table 
has an adjustable 
guide for regulating 
the width of relish, 
also an adjustable 
stop for the shoulder 
of the tenon. The 
tight and loose pul- 
leys are 6 x 3 inches 
and should run 900 
revolutions per minute. This machine 
is made by the Rowley & Hermance 
Company, Williamsport, Pa. 


Cronk's Roller Bearing Barn Door 
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e 
as guaranteed to last a lifetime. The 
company state that they have tested 
the rollers for a year with a weight of 
3000 pounds, running ten hours a day 
at 60 revolutions a minute, without 
showing any wear. The hangers are 


Fig. 3.—Cronk’s Roller Bearing Barn Door 
Hanger. 


made in two numbers, for 5 to 10 foot 
doors and for 10 to 20 foot doors. 


WE ARE INDEBTED TO THE Knowles 
Steam Pump Works, 93 Liberty street, New 
York City, for а copy of a special сасновае 
which they have issued relating to elec- 
trically operated pumps. Unlike many ma- 
chinery catalogues, the one issued by this 
concern is not compiled from cote and 
data of types as yet largely on the ede a 
board, but from knowledge of apparatus al- 
ready built in their own shops and thor- 
oughly proven in actual service by their cus- 
tomers throughout the world. In choosin 
illustrations, they have endeavored to selec 
such types as would probably meet the 
needs of the largest classes of their custom- 
ers, intentionally omitting many designs not 
really absolete, but adapted less for general 
than for special uses, and also many patterns 
not yet standardized or sufficiently tested 
under working conditions. In fact, the idea 
in preparing the catalogue was to make it 


to adapt the waiter to the size of the 
well hole. The waiter shown is 
‘geared for a capacity of 500 pounds 
for use as dumb waiter, invalid or 
trunk lifts and light store and fac- 
tory elevators, where it is desired to 
carry loads up to 500 pounds easily 
and quickly, and is designed to be put 
in position by any good mechanic. 
The locking device, it is explained, 
holds the load at any point automat. 
ically, without the aid cf any check 
rope, clamp, catch or other auxiliary 
art ; also that the machine is aiways 
ocked, excepting when a pull is 
made on the hand rope, to raise or 
lower, when the lock is released and 
the car ascends or descends at pleasure, 
so long as the hand rope is operated. 
The releasing mechanism is connected 
directly to the shaft on which the 
hand wheel is fastened, and, it is re- 
marked, no matter what the load on 
the car may be the hoisting wheel or 
sheave which engages the lifting rope , 
will not revolve until a pull is made 
on the hand wheel. The lock is so | 
constructed that the wearing of the; 
parts will not affect its etticiency. The | 
shaft of the machine runs in roller 
| 
| 


Hanger, 


Cronk Hanger Company. Elmira, 
N. Y., have brought out the ball bear- 


largely suggestive in character and with 
a view to rendering the subjects consid- 
ered of the greatest good to the largest 
number. The pumps presented are of vari- 


bearings to reduce the friction to a 
minimum. A catalogue showing dif- 
ferent styles, together with description 
and price-lists, will be mailed upon 
application to the manuacturers. 


THE STEEL BATH Mra. COMPANY, 
Detroit. Mich., announce that they have 
secured the services of S. Davison to take 
guerge of their business in the East and 
South, with headquarters at 203 Broadway, 
New York City. r. Davison also issues a 
notice to the trade stating that the agree- 
ment between him and the Day-Ward Com- 
pany of Warren, Ohio, has been canceled by 
mutual consent and h> has resumed his rela- 
tions with the Steel Bath Mfg. Company. 


Fig. 2.—Sash Mortiser with Relishing Attachment. 


ous types and intended for different pur- 

oses. The descriptive matter is ample and 
the information contained within the covers 
of the catalogue cannot fail to prove valuable 
to all having to do with pumps generally. 


ing hanger for barn doors shown in 
Fig. 3 of the engravings. The hanger 
is referred to as being made heavy, 
as carrying a door any distance, and 
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The Czar Door Hanger. 


The Coleman Hardware Company, 
59 Dearborn street, Chicago, III, are of- 
ering à ball bearing door hanger, as 
Shown in Fig. 4. The wheel is of 
steel, with tempered steel axle and 
rider bar. The makers state tbat 
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White’s Patent Lead Cove, 


Howard White of 330 Bourse Build. 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa., is manufactur- 
ing a lead cove designed for closing 
the open joints of a house both inside 
and out, thus rendering the building 
more comfortable and attractive. The 


Novelties.—Fig. 4.— The Czar Door Hanger. 


the hanger has stood the test of run- 
ing 61.000 feet (more than 11 miles) 
on a door weighing over 400 pounds, 
cutting the axle less than 1-100 inch, 
and the rider bar less than 1-64 inch. 


Steel Mill Door Latch. 

The Victor Mfg. Company of New- 
Duy Pere Mass., are offering the mill 
door latch shown in Fig. 5 of the cuts. 
The handle bolt is adjustable for 
doors to 214 inches in thickness, or 
thicker if so ordered. Four bolts for 
the latch and one for the catch are re- 

uired for putting it on а door. but 
the bolts, owing to the varying thick- 
nesses of doors, are not packed with 
the latch, but are obtained from local 
dealers by the purchaser. The latch is 


Fig. 5.—Steel Mill Door Latch 


designed for hard usage and is es 
pecially adapted to heavy doors. It 
is used by the company on their swing- 
ing fire doors, where full fittings are 
furnished, and with the approval, it 
is remarked, of leading insurance au- 
thorities. 


MONCRIEFF, Dowman & Co., 
: Atlanta, Ga., are getting the cornice ready 
for the Court House and City Hall at Colum- 
bus, Ga. This is said to be one of the larg- 
est contracts in sheet metal work that has 
been let in that section for а considerable 
time. The roof will be entirely of galva- 
nized iron and the dome covered with sheet 
copper. Moncrieff, Dowman & Co. make а 
specialty of this kind of work, and are now 
extending their operations over the whole 
of the South. 
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cove is of such a nature 
that it conforms to une- 
ven surfaces, and is claim- 
edto be proof against 
wind, rain, snow, dirt, 
dust and insects. A sec- 
tional view shown in Fig. 
6 of the illustrations gives 
an idea of the method 
of application. It is fur- 
nished in lengths of 4 feet 
each when not otherwise 
specified, and it is boxed 
for shipping in quantities 
of 100, 200 and 500 feet. 
It is referred to as being 
easily applied, economical in use and 
as not being affected by moisture or 
changes of temperature. In applying 
the lead cove it is first smoothed 
closely in the angle in which it is to be 
used, and then tacked in place as shown 
in the illustration. Another m is to 
bed the cove in fresh paint, shellac or 
other adhesive, simply tacking the 
ends. We understand that Mr. White 
wil! furnish samples and prices on ap- 
plication. 


The Davis Heater, 


We present in Fig. 7 of the engrav- 
ings a broken view showing the in- 
ternal construction of the Davis heater, 
made by the Davis Heater Company, 
Racine, Wis. It con- 
sists of a series of hori- 
zontal cast iron sec- 
tions, the bottom sec- 
tion resting on an ash 
pit and above the grate, 
which is of a labor 
saving type. Thelower 
section receives the 
return connection from 
the heating system, 
and is an annular wa- 
ter chamber exposed to 
the direct action of the 
fire. Water passes 
from this section to the 
sections ranged above 
it in sucha manner as to cause the 
water passing through it to come in 
contact with a large heating surface. 
Centrally located in the heater, di- 
rectly over the fire and exposed to its 
most intense heat, is a large funnel 
shaped water chamber. This chamber 
is supplied with water which has pre- 
viously passed through all the other 
sections, and is heated before it enters 
and passes to the crown sheet over the 
fire, where it receives its final heating 
and passes up through the central col- 
umn to the flow outlet. The following 
quotation is taken from a letter de- 
scribing the heater from O. C. Davis 
of the Davis Heater Company: “То 


XV 


show the tremendous push of the direct 
radiation of the fire on the crown sheet 
over it and the rapid circulation down 
the side of the cone of the water on 
the inside, so as to pass under the can- 
ору, there to come in contact with the 
intense heat and to be pushed by the 
heat up and out, thus making and keep- 
ing up a rapid circulation in the sys- 
tem, the following description of the 
phenomena of the boiler is given: In 
the top of the section, near the center, 


Fig. 6 —Sectional View, Showing Applica- 
tion of White's Patent Lead Cove. 


suppose thata 20r еуеп а 8 inch plug is 
placed. The heater is then connected 
with radiators in a building of one, 
two or three stories, and all in opera- 
tion with an open tank, so arranged as 
to be dhándo into a closed system 
when all has been heated up to 160 de- 
grees. Now. make it a closed system, 
and draw off three or four pails of 
water, if so much will come out, the 
fire continuing the same as if it was to 


Fig. 7. Broken View of the Davis Heater. 


be used right along. After this has 
been done, the plug mentioned in the 
top section can be removed without 
waterescaping. "This plug can be left 
out for hours, and no water will escape 
if the fire is kept up. If dust or some 
light material is thrown into the open- 
ing, it will be drawn down into the 
water, moving in its downward pas. 
sage to the crown sheet." These heat- 
ers are for both steam and hot water 
heating, and in nine different sizes, 
rated to carry from 500 to 3000 feet of 
direct hot water radiation. In addi- 
tion to this heater the same principle 
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of construction is also used for smaller 
water heaters and for an instanta- 
neous water heater for domestic use. 


The Novelty Hasp Lock. 


The hasp lock represented in Fig. 8 
of the cuts is being offered by the 
Shamokin Novelty Works, Shamokin, 
Pa. Thelock is made of brass, the hasp 
of steel and the keeper of malleable 
iron. The lock has four tumblers, pro- 
tected by a neat casing. The hasp and 


which can be adjusted to any angle 
for sawing inlaid work. The driving 
wheel is 24 inches in diameter and the 
driving belt, being of the patent V 
shape, gives great power without slip- 
ping or lost motion. The foot power 
has a walking motion, the construction 
being such that the operator can run 
the machine with both feet sitting, or 
with one foot standing, as he may pre- 
fer. The machine is fitted with the 
upright drill attachment having an 
Empire drill chuck, which will hold 


Novelties. - Fig. 8 —The Novelty Назр Lock. 


keeper have slotted holes to allow 
them to adjust to the swelling, shrink- 
ing and sagging of the door. ‘The 
int is made that as there are no 
oles to be bored the hasp is readily 
attached; also that the lock, being 
secured to the door, cannot be mislaid 
or carriel away. The goods are fur- 
nished in either nickel plate or japan. 


The Lape Pneumatic Door Check 
and Spring. 


The Pullman Sash Balance Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y., and 14 War- 
ren street, New York City, are of- 
fering the door check and spring shown 
in Fig. 9, which represents the appear- 
ance of the device when on a closed 
door. The air cylinder is of brass 
tubing and the spring is of best 
clock spring steel, to insure perfec- 
tion and durability. The device 
can be applied to any right or left 
hand door, and is designed to take 
the place of spring hinges and to 
prevent door slamming. The point is 
made that the check and spring can 
be used between a screen door and the 
inside door. It is remarked that the 
device holds the door strongly closed, 
and that it can be easily adjusted to 
close the door slowly or quickly, as 
desired. The goods are furnished in 
japan and in polished brass finish, 
and are referred to as being neat in 


Fig. 9.— The Lape Pneumatic Door Check 
and Spring 


design, simple in construction, hand- 
some in finish, perfect in operation and 
low in price. They are packed with 
screws and directions, one in а box, 
one dozen in a slide cover wooden box. 


The Empire Scroll Saw. 


А machine which has been designed 
especially for the use of carpenters, 
builders, cabinet makers, and for gen- 
eral shop work is shown in Fig. 10 of 
the accompanying illustrations. It is 
intended for operation by either foot 
or steam power, is made strong and 
durable, and will cut up to 3 inches 
thick and swing 24 inches. It has 
wooden arms operating upon an en- 
tirely new principle, being pivoted in 
such a manner as to prevent any side 
motion, and in connection with the 
self-adjusting saw clamps, gives a 
straight up and down motion to the 
saw blade. It is fitted with an iron 
tilting table turned true and polished, 
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twist drills from No. 60 to 3-16 inch, 
inclusive. The machine is also de- 
signed to use 8-inch saw blades, but 
can be adjusted to use 5-inch blades, 
if desired, for very light work. The 
hight from the floor to the top of the 
table is 40 inches and the average rate 
of speed when sawing is about 800 
strokes per minute. The machine here 
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J[IRADE NOTES. 


THE Fox lock mortising tool is the 
subject of an announcement presented in an- 
other part ot this issue by P. L. Fox & Co. of 
Bridgeport Conn. This tool is intended for 
mortisiug locks in doors, and as may be seen 
from an inspection of the illustration of the 
tool, the latter is particularly suited by rea- 
son of its peculiar shape to the purpose in- 
tended. The manufacturers claim that its 
use will save one third the boring and that 
it will cut away the sections between the 
holes and clean out the bottom of a mortise 
in half the time it takes to do the work with 
an ordinary chisel. The tool is sold by the 
trade or it can be obtained direct from the 
manufacturers by forwarding the price, $1. 


MERCHANT & Co., Incorporated, 517 
Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa., refer in their 
advertisement this month to Merchant's 
Gothic shingle, which is designed especially 
to meet the requirements of architects and 
others who desire bold and ornamental ef- 
fect in roof coverings. An important feat- 
ure of the new Gothic shingle, aside from the 
storm proof lock, is that the sheets are first 
crimped, giving the shingle strength and 
rigidity as well as an ornamental appearance, 
Two sizes are manufactured of copper and 
tin of various grades. also of galvanized 
steel. Merchant & Co. will take pleasure 
in naming prices on application. 


THE VAN WAGONER & WILLIAMS 
HARDWARE COMPANY of Cleveland, Ohio, 
and New York City. favor us with several 
loose sheets intended to be pasted into their 
October, 1894, catalogue. ne sheet illus- 
trates and describes the Columbia double 
acting spring hinge for screen doors; an- 
other gives the prices, sizes, styles of finish, 


Fig, 10.— The Empire Scroll Saw 


shown is made by the Seneca Falls 
Mfg. Company, 209 Water street, Sen- 
eca Falls, N. Y. 


WE ARE INDEBTED to the American 
Roofing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, for а 
very pretty calendar calling attention to 
their business as manufacturers of iron and 
steel roofing, corrugated siding, &c., sheet 
steel brick, metal weather boarding, steel 
ceilings, American metal laths, and dealers 
in tin and terne pee and galvanized iron. 
The calendar is of convenient size for office 
use and is prettily decorated by an engrav- 
ing of 8t. Bernard dogs. 


&c.; а third is devoted to the sizes and prices 
of Oxford spring hinges and blanks, whilea 
fourth relates to the Gem stove pipe damper, 


THE Montross METAL SHINGLE 
Company of Camden, N. J., will forward to 
any one who may send his name and ad- 
dress a copy of Catalogue G, in which refer- 
ence is made to their leading specialties. The 
company manufacture Eastlake and Octagon 
shingles, as well as Gothic and Diamond tile, 
from tin, steel, galvanized iron and co poer. 
They state that the best method of арр lyin; 
metal to a roof is in the form of shingles, an 
that the best of these cost no more than in 
ferior makes. The construction of the shin- 
gles is such that they can be readily laid by 
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` carpenters. The Eastern manufacturers of 
55 goods are E. Van Noorden & Co., Bos- 
n. Mass. 


THE STEPHENSON Mra. Company of 
South Bend. Ind., make a specialty of dow- 
ols, turned moldings, table pins. &c., and in a 
well arranged catalogue Donny issued from 
the press they show a large line of these 

oods. The volume is oblong in shape, bound 
colored paver covers, and has on the front 
the name of the company, the letters being 
formed in sucli а way as to represent the 
various specialties manufactured: The illus- 
trations are outline engravings made full 
size, and each is designated by a number to 
facilitate convenience in ordering. The com- 
pany state that most patterns can be changed 
as may be desired, and they request those 
ordering dowels, pins or turnings with 
tenons to mail a hardwood block with holes 
and a pin or tenon, to show whether a tight 
or loose fit is wanted. A feature of the cata- 
logue is & carefully prepared index which 
is arranged in tabular form. The fourth 
page of the cover is devoted to & bird's eye 
view of the company's works. 


HENRY A. GOETZ, president and 
manager of the Goetz Box Anchor Company, 
New Albany, Ind., announces a competition 
in building construction, and offers to donate 
$20) to any architectural league or club, 
should he be unable to prove that апу “ ar- 
chitect who does not use the Goetz method 
of bailding is overlooking his client's inter- 
ests. The terms of the competition are first, 
that the club is to make a plan of a ware- 
house four stories high on the slow burning 
principle, in which durability, the arrange- 
ment of material, strength and fire safety 
shall be the features rather than ornamental 
design : second. that Mr. Goetz shall make a 

lan of the same kind, using his patented 
mprovements as he intends they should be; 
and third, all plans be referred to a commtt- 
tee composed of an architect, an insurance 
expert and some person who owns or has 
built several large warehouses, the money 
to be awarded the best plan. The entire 
5 ok the club competing will be 
allowed to incorporate their ideas into the 
plan submitted, but shall not be allowed to 
use any of the ideas advanced by Mr. Goetz 
in his printed literature. In order for Mr. 
Goetz to secure the premium he must prove 
that his method of building will secure the 
lower rate of insurance: that his method is 
stronger and more durable than any compet- 
ing plan ; that his plan of building will suffer 
less loss from partial destruction by fire or 
wind than any competing pan, and finally, 
that his improvements used as a whole will 
actually cost less money to build, or at least 
not MORE than the competing plan next in 
merit. 


MonsTATT & Son, with office and 
factory at 227-229 West Twenty ninth street. 
New York City, have been meeting with & 
very gratifying demand for the Morstatt in- 
side blind which they manufacture. They 
have furnished all the inside blinds in the 
new Manhattan Hotel at the corner of Forty- 
second street and Madison avenue, the con- 
tract calling for cver 600 sets. These blinds, 
of the Morstatt ри аге of extra fine 
workmanship. and made of mahogany, birch, 
oak and cherry. The makers have also placed 
all the inside blinds in the new residence of 
John Jacob Astor at Fifth avenue and Sixty- 
fifth street. as well as in the new residences 
of Charles T. Yerkes and Isaac Stern on the 
same avenue. Morstatt & Son also secured 
the contract for all the inside blinds required 
for the addition to the Hotel Waldorf, and 
other important contracts are under negotia- 
tion. The Morstatt blind possesses merits 
which have given it a wide reputation, and it 
is to be found in many of the finest residences, 
hotels and club houses in the United States 
and Canada. 


THE POWHATAN CLAY Mra. Com- 
PANY of Richmond, Va., have opened an of- 
fice in the Mohawk Building, 160 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York City. with F. Н. S. Morrison 
as general sales manager. The company 
manufacture a cream white brick of fine 

uality, possessing the advantage of holdin 
its color, ds well as being free from any o 
the discolorations common to light colored 
brick. These brick have been used in the 
large department store of the Siegel-Cooper 
Company on Sixth avenue, and in the strac- 
ture located at 701-700 Broadway, New York 
City, as wellas in many other builiings. The 
company also manufacture red. buff. gray 
apeckled: repressed brick, fire proof building 
materials, drain tile and fire brick. 


THE trade will be interested in a 
catalogue distributed by Cribben, Sexton & 
Co., Chicago. Ill., in the interest of enameled 
cast iron of their manufacture. The goods 
referred to in the pamphlet, which is of large 
size and oblong in shape, include Roman 
wide roll rim enameled baths, Imperial wide 
under roll rim enameled baths, French pat- 
tern baths in different styles, the Apollo, the 
Universal and the narrow rim enameled 
baths. The other goods noted are the Uni- 
versal laundry tubs, two views of which are 
shown, and enameled sinks in various sey lee: 
The goods are illustrated by fine engravings 
and descriptive particulars as well as full 
price-lists are given. 


THE GILBERT & BENNETT MFG. 
Company, New York and Chicago, are dis- 
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tributing samp:es of their Pearl wire cloth, 
intended specially for use in door and win- 
dow screens. This wire cloth is protected 
from rust by a metallic finish, at first lus- 
trous as silver but turning an almost invis- 
ible gray after short exposure to the atmos- 
This gives it a neutral appearance 
which is never out of harmony with the pre- 
vailing colors in a building. The manufact- 
urers allude to numerous points for which 
superiority is claimed over painted cloth. 


W. J. Burton & Co., 164 Larned 
street, West, Detroit, Mich., report that 
many dealers who have for several years 
handled Eastlake metallic shingles and other 
roofing are so well pleased with the Eastlake 
that they are now using them on their own 
buildings. The company claim to have fur- 
nished several roofs this spring for the resi- 
dences of dealers who sre t roughly fa- 
miliar with the merits of the istlako 
through past experience. The manufactur- 
ers are now figuring on supplying a large 
metallic ceiling for & new store building 
which has been erected by .one of their 
agents. 


THE F. А. REQUARTH COMPANY of 
Dayton, Ohio, state that they have been op- 
erating their new and enlarged plant the en- 
tire winter on full time, and that the outlook 
is very fair. They have just completed & 
contract at Huntington, W. Va., to furnish 
all the stair work and interior finish. this 
being secured in competition with New York 
and Chicago houses. Their trade in roped 
balusters and special work seems to be ap- 
prod by the leading contractors and 

uilders throughout the country, judging 
by the demand for these goods. 


WILLIAM Connors, 677-679 River 
street, Troy. N. V., is sending to those who 
may be sufficiently interested to apply for it, 
a little volume entitled Hints on House 
Painting." It is issued with a view to 
setting forth in a concise and compre- 
hensive manner the results of his experi- 
ence as a practical paint maker. and the 
opinions expressed in the pamphlet are said 
to be indorsed by the best painters in the 
country. Among the headings under which 
the subject is treated may be mentioned the 
following: What Constitutes Paint. Har- 
mony of Colors, Choice of Colors, Covering 
Capacity and Priming Coat. The evils to be 
avoided are enumerated, and one of the clos- 
ing pages їн devoted to the reasons why the 
best paint is the cheapest in the end. 


E. C. STEARNS & Co.. Syracuse, N. 
Y., have issued an illustrated catalogue of 
door hangers, sheaves, sliding barn door 
lock, Vanderbilt sash balance, wire cloth. ad- 
justable window screens, window screen 
frames, screen door frames, spring ‘hinges, 
lawn mowers, jack screws, hammock hoops, 
Star register, store truck casters, pulleys, 
sinks. faucets. mallets. ‘вау vises, bench vises, 
bench drill, screw clamps, spoke shaves, hol- 
low augers, bicycle stands, stable fixtures. 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY, 
formerlv at 2 Liberty street, New York. 
have been compelled by the growth of their 
business to occupy more space. They have 
leased the street floor and floor above at 81-88 
John street, using the first floor for ware- 
rooms and the second floor for office pur- 
poses. 


THE STANLEY WORKS of New Brit- 
ain, Conn.. are sending out to architects an 
exceedingly neat little pamphlet bearing 
upon the front cover the picture of an armor 
clad warrior and a shield carrying the in- 
scription " Strength and Silence." Turning 
the early pages of the volume, we find a num- 
ber of illustrations, accompanied by quota- 
tions from Milton. Menander and Shakes- 
peare, all of which relate to strength and 
silence. The quotations, however, do not 
continue for many es before the reader 
has his thoughts turned to another channel 
by an illustration of Stanley ball bearing 
steel butts, in the interest of which the 
pamphlet is issued. There are illustrations 
of the new Union Railroad Station, at St. 
Louis. and the Milwaukee Public Library 
and Museum. in connection with which the 
ball bearing butts have been specified and 
used. The special features of these goods 
are set forth in a way to interest the trade, 
and while the pamphlet gives but a hint of 
the extensive variety of butts and hinges 
manufactured by the companv. it is of such 
а character that it cannot fail to interest 
architects, builders апа contractors. A copy 
of the company's complete catalogue will. 
we understand, be sent to any address on 
application. 


Epaar C. SEEBOHM, the repre- 


sentative sent to South Africa by J. A. 
Fav & Egan Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. had 
а close call recently at Johannesburg, where 
he went to install some machinery for his 
company, and as a consequence writes to sug- 
est that a change be made in the pattern of 
the column of his company’s band mill, as 
he had difficulty in getting it through the 
Custom House, the Boers taking it for a large 
cannon or some sort of a machine gun and 
wanting to confiscate it. Mr. Seebohm says 
it took any amount of talking to convince 
te wasa part of a band mill, and 

they are even now а little skeptical as to its 
being what he claims. and ride past every 
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hour во ав to watch the progress made in its 
erection. He is afraid they may yet make up 
their mind it is some kind of a weapon of 
war and take it, and him with it, as they 
wanted to run him in for blowing his bicycle 
whistle, and didin fact run in the whistle. 
He experiences great difficulty in procuring 
the necessary labor to erect the mill. as the 
Kaffirs have all left for their homes in ex- 
pectancy of war. the indication being that 
the whole of South Africa will form a com bi- 
nation against the English. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY Saw FIL- 
ING MACHINE COMPANY, 208 Superior street, 
Cleveland. Ohio, send us a leaflet illustrating 
the saw filing machine to which they are 
directing the attention of the trade. The 
machine is referred to as providing a means 
for holding the saw firmly in place and filin 
each tooth exactly the same depth and beve 
as all other teeth of the saw. во as to make 
them uniform in hight and shape. At the 
same time provision is made for moving the 
saw along a regular distance according to 
the size of the teeth which are being tiled. 
The machine can be adjusted for saws hav- 
ing teeth of any hook or bevel, and is so con- 
structed that all wear can be taken up. 


THE SAFETY RAFTER COMPANY of 
Box 294, Lancaster. Pa., call the attention of 
architects and buiiders to the merits of their 
safety rafter support, designed for use in con- 
nection with verandas, balconies or other 
structures required to be built against a 
brick, stone or frame building. The tim- 
bers are supported by an iron strap, which 
serves as an anchor. and which is built into 
the wall against which the timbersabut. The 
deviceis made in two styles, one intended 
for brick апа the other for wood construc- 
tion. Circulars explaining the device will 
be mailed by the company to any one suf- 
ficiently interested to make application. 


RUSSELL & ERWIN Mra. COMPANY, 
New Britian, Conn., and New York City, 
have issued supplement No. 2 to their mh 
catalogue. Itis bound in black cloth with 
back title and contains 183 pages. each 11% x 
914 inches. It illustrates and Describes goods 
of new design and pattern brought out since 
the issue of former catalogues, and is accom- 
panied by discount shect A. The arrange- 
ment is such that the following designs in 
the order mentioned are shown complete, 
each by itself. beginning with locks, es- 
cutcheons. push buttons and plates, butts 
and all the various articles of inside trim, 
which are designated as Arabian, Bavarian, 
Bavarian bronze, Normandie апа Verocchio 
апа are handsome in appearance. The bal- 
ance of the catalogue is devoted to a lar 
assortment of locks, latches, knobs, escutch- 
eons, push plates, butts, door handles, 
sheaves, sash fasts and lifts, catches, bolts, 
pulls, handles, locks, brackets, &., in great 
variety, making quite a complete catalogue 
of builders’ hardware in itself. 


“боме Houses NEAR Boston 
STAINED WITH DEXTER BROTHERS’ ENGLISH 
SHINGLE STAINS.” is the title of a little book 
which reaches us with the compliments of 
Dexter Brothers, 55-57 Broad street. Boston, 
Mass. The houses shown are illustrated by 
means of balf-tone engravings made direct 
from photographs, and constitute а few 
which have n chosen to show the effects 
producea by the use of Dexter Brothers' Eng- 
ish annulo stain. In connection with eac 
illustration is given the location of the house, 
the name of the architect and the number or 
color of the stain used in its treatment. Ac- 
companying the brochure, as it may be 
called, is & folder containing reprints from 
various architectural papers relative to the 
stains and also suggestions for their use. The 
firm also favor us with & number of illustra- 
tions of cottages at Kennebunkport, Maine, 
which have been treated with their English 
shingle stains. The firm have nts in New 
York City, Chicago, Pittsburgh, San Fran 
cisco, Cleveland, Seattle and Baltimore. 


ALEX. McCune, 10 and 12 North 
Thirteenth street, Philadelphia, Pa., is call 
ing the attention of architects, builders and 
decorators to his line of architectural com- 
position ornaments. These Ornaments are 
pliable, and are for use on exteriors as well 
Mr. McCune has 
issued an illustrated catalogue showing over 
300 designs. including frieze. pilaster and 
capital ornaments, ornaments for mantel 
pieces, furniture, chairs, tables, cabinets and 
pedestals, and designs for wall and ceiling 
decorations. The ornaments being pliable 
are, it is stated, easily bent to fit any irreg- 
ular form, and when dry become perfect 
hard. Mr. McCune states that he is at all 
times prepared to submit estimates on spe- 
cial work. or to make special patterns when 
designs are furnished. 


FOLLANSBEE BROTHERS COMPANY, 
formerly James B. Scott & Co. of 828.882 
Second avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., issue an at- 
tractive card calling attention to the various 
specialties which they manufacture. The 
upper portion of the card contains the name 
and address of the company and the state- 
ment that they are sole owners and manu- 
facturers of Scott's Extra Coated guaranteed 
roofing tin. The remaining por ion of the 
card is finished in imitation of a sheet of tin 
stamped with the company’s trade-mark A 
convenient feature of the card is a calendar 
for the year. 
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Improving Labor Relations. 


The first of May has come to be a portentous date with 
both those who employ and who are employed. In Europe 
it has been selected for socialistic demonstrations by agi- 
tators and dissatisfied workmen who desire to overturn 
the existing order of things regardless of what might fol- 
low. In this country it is favored by workmen who con- 
sider it the most suitable time at which to make general 
demands for advances in wages or reductions in the length 
of the working day. So threatening had the attitude of 
the socialists become in Europe that extensive prepara- 
tions were made by the authorities in numerous cities this 
year to thwart the designs of the labor leaders, but they 
were not sufficient to completely prevent demonstrations 
which led to rioting and the usual bloodshed. In this 
country, however, the day passed off more quietly than 
usual. A few strikes were inaugurated in the building 
trades of scattered cities, but they were not regarded as 
Significant or as likely to lead to very serious results. One 
of the most conspicuous storm centers in labor disputes is 
Chicago, and almost invariably on May 1 that city is the 
seat of а serious disturbance in the building trades or some 
other equally. important interest. It is remarked, how- 
ever, that this year finds more amicable relations existing 
between employers and employed in Chicago than any 
year since 1880. Great battles have been fought in the 
past, and both sides have claimed victory at times, but 
this year no great dispute is pending as of yore involving 
thousands of men. The better conditions prevailing in 
labor circles in Chicago this year are attributed mainly to 
the permanent arbitration committees which- have been 
formed in nearly every branch in which labor is organized. 
These arbitration committees meet with similar commit- 
tees appointed by employers and often settle grievances or 
misunderstandings which would in the old days have 
caused a flame of discord to burst forth, followed by 
weeks or months of business prostration. That such an 
improvement in labor relations could be effected in Chicago 
is a very strong reason why it should be expected else- 
where. The millennium may not be at hand, but the 
reign of reason may at last be dawning both for those who 
employ labor and those who seek to lead it. Let Euro- 
peans continue to foment trouble on May 1 if they will, 
but let us in the United States endeavor to divest it of 
its ominous association with strikes and lockouts. 


Greater New York. 

The approval by Governor Morton, on May 11, of 
the legislative measure commonly known as the Greater 
New York bill gives to the United States the second larg- 
est city of the world. Heretofore, London with her 4,400,- 
000 of population, and Paris, with 2,425,000 have both out- 
ranked any American city. New York, with 1,800,000 in- 
habitants, came third on the list of the world's great 
cities. On January 1, 1898, the date on which the new law 
will go into effect, the city will claim & population of con- 
siderably over 8,000,000, thus yielding rank to the great 
British metropolis alone, which, however, it will surpass in 
territorial area. The Greater New York will moreover be 
far ahead of any other city in the United States, and will 
contain as many citizens as Chicago, Philadelphia and 
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Boston combined. The immense city thus created is com- 
posed of New York, Brooklyn, Long Island City, Flush- 
ing, Newtown, Jamaica, and Staten Island consolidated in 
one municipality. It has an area of 859 square miles, and 
includes, according to a statistician, 1100 churches, 90 
post offices, 37,000 business houses, 130,000 dwellings, 6000 
acres of parks, 900 miles of paved streets, 900 miles of 
sewers, 1800 miles of gas mains, 1100 hotels and 350 public 
schools. The aggregate debt of Greater New York will 
be $170,000,000 and the taxable property no less than 
82. 583,324,329. These figures furnish food for interesting 
reflection. One hundred years ago the whole population of 
the United States was less than double that of the Greater 
New York of to-day, while the wealth of the entire coun- 
try was considerably below the aggregated resources of 
the new Empire City. 


Hotels for Working People. 


The housing of the poor ір great cities is one of the 
vital problems to which the close and earnest attention 
of philanthropists and social economists is being devoted 
ioa very large extent at the present time. A tenement 
house commission, appointed by the State, have lately 
concluded an exhaustive investigation of the subject in 
New York City, and have made a number of valuable 
suggestions for bettering the conditions under which the 
herded masses of the very poor live. Some of these sug- 
gestions are now being carried out, and niuch good work 
has been accomplished or is in progress in this field. Now 
comes а man of wealth and benevolence with a plan 
which promises to be of great benefit to another class of 
citizens -namely, the respectable hard working people, 
without special family ties, who have a steady though lim- 
ited income. These persons live largely in cheap boarding 
houses, where, as a rule, they find few home comforts. 
In the interests of this. class, D. O. Mills, & New York 
City banker, is to build two large and well appointed 
hotels, one on the east side and one on the west side of the 
city, at а cost of $700,000 each. These hotels are designed - 
to be run on an economical basis, and their advantages 
are intended to fall within the means of working people 
who cannot afford to pay the price demanded at other 
hotels. Baths, free reading rooms and other hotel comforts 
are to be provided, as well as restaurants which will sup- 
ply the guests with good food at moderate prices. That 
an institution of this character will be greatly appreciated 
by the class for which it is intended goes without saying. 
The idea is an excellent one, and deserves to achieve a 
full meed of success. 


Guaranteeing a Heating System. 


The heating contractor is called upon to make some 
kind of а guarantee in connection with all the contracts 
which he secures; but the custom which prevails at the 
present time is unreasonable in the demands made upon 
him, and should be replaced by some fairer method of 
insuring the efficiency of the system. The conditions of 
the contract should provide for a settlement as soon as 
the goods are delivered or the work is completed. This 
subject is brought to the attention of the trade at this 
time by the position taken by the members of a school. 
board in а Western city who held that the bill for a heat- 
ing apparatus was not payable until the plant had been 
tested in weather 20 degrees below zero. In a New Eng- 
land city, the chairman ofa board of inspectors stated 
that а heating system could not be accepted until next 
winter, when the proper tests could be applied. In one 
case the heating contractor had made application for a. 
settlement of the contract. In the second case a desire to 
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collect the account does not appear, but it is quite probable 
that the test to be applied will be а source of delay toa 
complete settlement of the heating contract. The custom 
prevailing between the contractors and their clients 
at present.is that the contractor makes a guarantee, 
backed by his business reputation and financial stand- 
ing. This, apparently, is a sufficient guarantee when the 
contract is awarded; but on the completion of the work 
the contractor is confronted with the demand on the part 
of his customer for a further insurance of the guarantee 
in the withholding of a portion of the contract price until 
the efficiency of the heating system has been demon- 
strated. In many cases the heating contractor is com- 
pelled to work according to specifications and an arrange- 
ment of the heating plant which is at variance with what 
hia judgment and experience would determine to be 
proper He, nevertheless, is compelled to guarantee the 
efficiency of the system. In some cases contractors have 
only given a guarantee that they will install the heating 
system in strict accordance with the plans and specifica- 
tions, and whoever has designed the heating system must 
guarantee its efficiency. This problem has been widely 
discussed among heating contractors, but the solution 
has not yet been presented. At this season of the year, 
when heating contractors are not well occupied, it is pos- 
sible that a disposition to secure contracts will prevent a 
close examination of the terms, and may lead to disagree- 
able complications when the pay day is reached. It is 
well for those who are engaged in this line of trade to look 
into this matter with a view of protecting themselves. A 
"bill is due and should be collectible when the work is 
.completed. If anything is then found to need rearrange- 
ment or to be added to render the work efficient. the con- 
tractor of good standing will hardly need to be reminded 
.of his guarantee to make good the deficiency. 
PFE 


A Summer Manual Training School. 


A new departure is to be made this year in connection 
with the Rochester Athenæum and Mechanics’ Institute, 
Rochester, М. Y., in the shape of а summer school of 
manual training. This school is designed for the benefit 
of pupils who find it difficult or impossible to attend such 
classes except during the summer vacation. The course 
will open on Monday, July 6, and will close on Tuesday, 
September i. It will consist of 24 lessons, given from 9 to 
11.80 a. m., on three days of each week. It is intended to 
carry the pupils through а course of carefully graded 
exercises which will involve the use of tools and 
materials commonly used in wood working, enabling 
them to make working drawings and to construct 
models from drawings. No charge will be made for the 
use of tools and materials, but a fee of $6 will be charged 
for the course of instruction. Instruction in drawing 
will be given with every lesson, and all work will be 
made from drawings, the necessary drawing materials and 
implements being furnished by the institute. An excellent 
manual training workshop is attached to the institute, and 
is is intended, when the funds will permit, to devote an en- 
tire building to manual training purposes. 

The trade school work of the institute, which includes 
courses in joinery, carving, pattern making, forging, ma- 
chine work, molding and plumbing, is carried on during the 
winter and spring months. That of the season just closed 
is stated to have been very gratifying in its results. The 
annual exhibition of the work of the students will be held 
in the Institute Building, 38 South Washington street, 
Rochester, on June 1 to 6 next. 

PORE eg шс = 

EARLY in May ground was broken for а new city hall 
in Worcester, Mass, which is expected to cost in the 
neighborhood of $700,000, and be ready for occupancy early 
in the spring of 1898. The plans, which have been pre- 
pared by Peabody & Stearns of Boston, Mass., call for a 
structure of Milford pink granite in the general style of 
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the Italian renaissance. The building will occupy the 
most conspicuous site in the city, on the old common. 
fronting Main street and midway between Front and 
Park strests. It will be 218 feet long and 86 feet deep, 
with a tower rising to 192 feet above the level of the side- 
walk. The top of the cornice will be 72 feet from the 
ground. The main cornice is modeled after one at the 
Palazzo del Diavolo in Sienna; the details of the large 
windows resemble those of the Palazzo Tava, at Bologna; 
the second story tower window is much like a doorway at 
Trevi, and the tower in general form bears a resemblance 
to those at Sienna and Florence, although the details are 
treated in the modern spirit of the renaissance. The 
floors of the corridors in the basement and the second 
story will be laid in mosaic marble, with a wainscoting of 
the finest Georgia marble, while the corridors in the two 
upper stories and all the offices will be floored and wain- 
scoted in oak. The general interior finish will be of 
Indiana quartered oak. The stairways will be constructed 
of iron and marble, and the building throughout will be 
made as nearly fire proof as possible. Norcross Brothers 
of Worcester have been awarded the contract for putting 
up the building. 


— . ————— 


Architectural Terms Explained. 


A recent issue of our esteemed contemporary, the 
Brickbuilder, contains the following explanation of the 
various phrases used by architects. and not generally fully 
understood by the mechanic, which may prove beneficial 
to many. The front, or facade, made after the ancient 
models, or any portion of it. may represent three perta, 
occupying different higbts ; the pedestal is the lower 
part, usually supporting а column, and its place supplied 
by a stylobate ; the stylobate is either a platform with 
steps or & continuous pedestal supporting a row of col- 
umns. The lower part of а finished pedestal is called а 
plinth, the middle part is the die, the upper part the cor- 
nice of the pedestal or surbase. The column is the mid- 
dle part, situated upon the pedestal or stylobate. It is 
generally detached from the wall, but is sometimes buried 
in it for balf its diameter, and is then said to be engaged. 
Pilasters are square or flat columns attached to walls. The 
lower part of the column when detached is called the 
base; the middle or longest part is the shaft, and the 
upper or ornamental part is the capital. The swellof the 
column is called the entasis. 'The hight of columns is 


measured in diameters of the column itself, taken always 


at the base. The entablature is the horizontal continuous 
portion which rests upon the top of a row of columns. 
The lower part of the entablature is called the architrave, 
the middle part is the frieze, while the upper or project- 
ing part is the cornice. The pediment is the triangular 
face produced by the extremity of the roof. The middle 
or flat portion inclosed by the cornice of the pediment is 
called the tympanum. Pedestals for statues erected on 
the summit and extremities of the pediment are called 
acrosteria. An attic is an upper part of a building, ter- 
minated at the top by a horizontal line, instead of a pedi- 
ment. 

The different moldings in architecture are described 
from their sections or from the profile which they present 
when cut across. Of these the torus is a convex, but its 
outline is only a quarter of a circle ; the scotia is a deep 
concave molding ; the cavetto is also & concave and occu- 

ying but quarter of a circle ; the cymatium is an undu- 
ating molding, of which the upper part is concave and 
the lower convex ; the ogee, or talon, 1s an inverted cyma- 
tium ; the fillet is a small square or flat molding. In ar- 
chitectural measurement & diameter means the width of 
a column at its base. A module is half а diameter, and 
a minute is a sixtieth part of a diameter. 
— — 

A CLASS in bricklaying has been established in San 
Francisco, Cal. by & resident bricklayer who has been 
engaged in business for many years. The classis com- 
posed of boys from ten years of age upward, who take a 
lesson every day after school hours, and also on Saturday. 
An hour is spent in drawing to scale that which they build 
during the week. The pupils are the sons of the leading 
contractors of the city, and instruction is given in laying 


Roman, common and press brick, as well as how to do all 
kinds of work pertaining to the trade. 
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A CALIFORNIA DWELLING. 


N an endeavor to give our readers as great a variety as 

* possible in the way of designs of attractive houses, and 

' atthe same time show the general style and character 
of modern dwellings in different sections of the country, 
we this month present illustrations of the beautiful 
mansion of Mr. Lannes McLaren, erected last summer in 
Crescent City, Cal., a thriving place of a little more than 
1000 people, located on the ocean in the extreme north- 
western part of the State. The treatment of the exterior 
is bold and effective, as may be gathered from an inspec- 
tion of the half-tone supplemental plate, which is a direct 


4 


the rear flight forms a comfortable resting place, as well 
as affords a fine view from the three small windows 
located at that point. 

The actual size of the house is 471; x 57!2 feet, not 
including the projection of the front porch. А cellar 
extends under the building and contains furnace and 
fuel rooms, vegetable room, laundry and servants' water 
closets. The first story is 11 feet in hight, the second 
story 914 feet in the main building and 9 feet in the first 
and second stories of the rear wing. The foundations are 
of stone. The timbers throughout are of well seasoned fir, 
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Front Elevation.—Scale, 56 Inch to the Foot. 


A California Dwelling.— George W. Payne & Son, Architects, Carthage, ІП. 


reproduction of & photograph of the building taken espe- 
cially for our purpose. A study of the floor plans shows а 
more than usual regard for the comfort and convenience 
of those who preside over the kitchen and dining room, 
while the arrangement of the principal rooms is thor- 
oughly in keeping with the requirements of a first-class 
home. A feature that may be commented on by many is 
the placing of а sleeping room and bathroom on the main 
floor, but this will be found to be a very common arrange- 
ment in many sections of the country, especially in the 
West On the second floor are five sleeping rooms, 
bathroom and what is called a den," this being located 
in the front of the house between two sleeping rooms. 
Each room has op?ning from it a commodious closet and 
in two of the rooms are stationary wash bowls. The 
location of the stairs is such as to give a commodious hall 
on both floors. while the seat on the landing midway of 
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but if erected in other sections of the country, the archi- 


tects suggest that pine be used of sizes given on the draw- 


ings. The outside walls are sheeted, papered and weather 


boarded with 14-inch studding. The painting is three-coat 
work and the plastering is of cement plaster. The first 
floor is laid double. 

The interior trim throughout the house is natural fin- 
ished red wood, but for other sections of the country the 
architects suggest butternut for the parlor, hall, sitting 
room, dining room and bedroom, with yellow pine for the 
bilance of the first story and white pine for the second story, 
finished natural throughout. The dining room, kitchen 
and pantries are wainscoted, the pantries being fitted with 
all the conveniences necessary to a complete equipment. 

The principal windows of the first story are fitted with 
plate glass and the transoms outside have art stained 
glass. The plumbing is of the first order, the two bath- 
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rooms being thoroughly fitted with modern fixtures. the passage of alaw or laws by Congress requiring that 
There is a supply tank in the attic and hot and cold water before the purchase or adoption by the Government of 
connections through the house. The cost of the building апу work of art, the design or model of the same shall be 
was $5000, including heating and plumbing. The plans submitted to a commission of experts for an expression 


Side (Right) Elevation. 
A California Delling. Section and Side Elevation.— Scale, У Inch to the Foot. 
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were, prepared by George W. AS & Son, architects of of opinion as to its artistic merit, and that the approval 
Car thage, ш. i of such a committee shall be a prerequisite to its adop- 
; | tion. Many of those prominent in the architectural and 

THE, Public Art League of the United States is the other professions are interested in the matter, the president 
name of a new association, the object of which istopromote being Richard Watson Gilder, editor of The Century 
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Magazine, New York; the recording secretary, T. M. 
Clark, architect, of Boston, Mass., and the acting corre- 
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and mix with'ajittle cold water, making of it a moder- 
ately thick paste, which, with a feather, spread round the 
edge of the drawing'paperilinch wide. Then turn the draw- 
ing paper over and press the edges. down on the board. 
After this take four, straight pieces of deal wood ?4 inch 
by 2% inches wide; place them on the edge of the draw- 
ing paper, and put a large book or heavy weight on each 
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Detail of Front Balcony. 
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Second Floor. 


A California Dwelling. - Floor Plans.— Scale, 1-16 Inch to the Foot.— Details. Scale, У Inch to the Foot, 


Sponding secretary, Glen Brown, architect, of Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Fixing Paper on Drawing Boards. 


One of the methods suggested for fixing paper on в draw- 
ing board is to first take the sheet of paper and dampen 
it on the back by means of a wet sponge and clean water. 
While the paper is expanding, take a spoonful of wheat flour, 


Google 


corner to make the paper adhere firmly to the board. In 
about an hour’s time the paper will be straight and even, 
and quite ready for executing a drawing. When the 
drawing is finished, take a sharp knife and raise one corner 
of the paper, then take a scale, ran it round the edges, and 
the paper will come off easily. Turn it over and take the 
dry paste off with a knife, and all will be perfectly clean 


‘and no paper will be wasted. 
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Detail of Finish in Second Story 
Hall and Chambers.—Scale, 1 Detail of Corner Bracket Under Main 
Inch to the Foot. Cornice.—Scale, 34 Inch to the Foot. 


Detail of Dining Room Finish.—Scale, 1 Detail of Finish in * Den."—Scale, 
Inch to the Foot. 1 Inch to the Foot. 
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Detail of Front Corner Flower Balcony.—Scale, 34 Inch 
to the Foot. 


Detail of Trim in Main Hall and Detail of Trim in Parlor, sitting 
Vestibule.—Scale, 1 Inch to the Room and Bedroom.—Scale, = 
Foot. 1 Inch to the Foot. 
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Detail of Newel Cap.—Scale, 3 Inches to the Foot. 
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Detail of Main Stairs.—Scale, 56 Inch to the Foot. Detail of Second-Story Trim.—Scale, 1 Inch to the Foot. 


Miscellaneous Details of a California Cottage. 
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HINTS ON WOOD CARVING.’ 


Bv CHAS. J. 


HE subject for discussion in the present article is a 
Gothic finial, Fig. 97, which will be found suitable 
for use in counection with the crockets illustrated in 

the immediately preceding issues of the paper. The 
crockets are not shown in the present figure, but may 
extend up to and stop at the cap between the principal 
and the finial, this being marked V. The cap shows ап 
astragal upon its edges and may be round or octagon, as 
preferred. If octagon it should bea little larger than is 
here shown, as this is round and sufficiently large to receive 
the crockets. In designing a finial of this description the 


WOODSEND. 


observer, the sections and elevation are the same, and 
not, as a carpenter would express it, ‘‘in pairs." After 
the block is turned or sawed out secure it flat by the bot- 
tom in some position so that all parts may be worked 
without the necessity of turning the block around. This 
will render it easy for the student to follow the different 
cuts as far as practicable. By taking off a small quantity 
of the material at a time amore symmetrical piece of 
work may be obtained than would otherwise be the case. 
In cutting toa finish preference should be given to the 
upper part,the small portion which bears some resemblance * 
to an unopened ‘bud being finished first. By examining 
the vertical and cross sections given for this portion, Figs. 
98 and 99, it will be noticed that the two outer edges, where 
the center lines cut them to quite a sharp edge, make a 


Fig. 99.—Horizontal Cross Sections. 


Hints on Wood Carving.—Design and Details of Gothic Finial. 


_student must exercise his judgment as regards size, for 
the reason that a great deal depends upon the hight and 
size of the spire or the finial, there being no set rules for 
his guidance in this particular. The general cross section 
of the finial, with the exception of the bottom, is an oval, 
and if desired may be turned up in а lathe to somewhat 
near the proper size. If it should be decided to do the 
work by turning the parts between the letters G К and 
H L must not be curved in as shown on the elevation 
where the section I K is given, but should be straight 
across from the letters G K and H L. If it is intended to 
saw out the block the foregoing suggestions are unneces- 
sary. 

In preparing the design, the student should constantly 
bear in mind the fact that the elevation for one side will 
be the elevation for the other, and instead of the letters 
given on the elevation and sections being fixtures, they 
are revolved around a center, so that from whichever side 
the finial may be viewed the letters P BD S Е, &c., are 
toward the right hand, and the letters A C U E, &c.. 
are toward the left, so that, whichever side is toward the 
^». — — * Copyrighted 1894, by David Williams. * 


ridge with a hollow on either side. This ridge is continued 
all the way from the bottom to the top, being not quite so 
prominent at the bottom as in the center, which is the 
most prominent, and then the top slightly less pronounced, 
with the bottom the least of all. It is also to be observed 
that where the leaves overlap, as well as where the ground 
work is shown between the leaves, heavy drawing paper 
templates may be made, care being taken to apply them to 
the exact positions given; then ease off the parts between. 
Wherever possible it is well to make a drawing orasliding 
cut with the tools rather than a direct thrust cut, as in 
cutting this figure the tools have to be placed and used in 
all sorts of positions so as to cut the grain without tearing 
some portion and thus crippling the work. The whole of 
the finial shown in Fig. 97 may becut with four gouges 
of requisite size and shape. depending, of course, upon the 
size of the work undertaken. If the work is of a large 
size all the roughing out may be done with a small adze, 
which to many may not seem to be much ofa carving 
tool; but upon large work that is placed a considerable 
distance from the eye the adze plays a more important ró/e 
than is dreamed of by the uninitiated. 
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Greenhouse Construction and Management.* 


The cases where it is desirable to use stone walls are 
so rare that they were merely touched upon. Ав а usual 
thing they would prove expensive, rough and cumber- 
some. 

Grout walls are of course solid. Any solid wall is to 
a certain extent а good coductor of heat. While objection- 
able for this reason, on the other hand, a grout wall is im- 
pervious to moisture and sir and if well built will resist 
the action of frost. 

To make a wall of this kind, dig the trench deep 
enough that when laid the base of the wall will be beyond 
the action of frost. Lay the foundation course 18 to 20 
inches thick, and carry this course up to а level with the 
floor of the house. Above this the wall need not exceed 
12 inches in thickness. 

That part of the wall below the ground may be built 
up the full width of the trench. Above the ground a 
mold or box is, of course, necessary. This may be made 
of two 16-foot planks 1 foot wide for each side, and made 
into а box of the proper width for the desired thickness 
of the wall. When placed in position it will be necessary 
to brace the sides so as to avoid spreading. 

The materials for the grout, or concrete, are small cob- 
ble stones or stone chips, good clean gravel, and а good 
brand of water lime, or better still Newark cement. 

Make & mixture of 1 part water lime or cement to 3 of 
gravel, after which add water sufficient to make а good 
stiff mortar. 

Now lay а layer of cobble stones in the bottom of the 
mold or trench, leaving about 1 inch clear space next the 
sides of the plank, then over this spread a layer 2 or 3 
inches thick of mortar, and tamp it well, so as to crowd it 
among the stones. Repeat the operation until the box is 
filled. Five or six hours is required for the concrete to 
set, after which the mold may be changed and the wall 
carried further. It is recommended that one have two or 
three sections of wall in process of construction at the 
same time: this allows time for each to set while the 
other is being carried up. 

After the wall is completed in the above way, a coating 
of Portland cement to finish will add both to its appear- 
ance and durability. 

Experiments With Walls. 

In 1889 Professor Green of the Minnesota Experiment 
Station and Professor Maynard of the Massachusetts 
Hatch Experiment Station made some tests of the value 
of different kinds of walls. Professor Green's results 
were published in Bulletin 7, Minnesota Experiment 
Station, April, 1889 ; and Professor Maynard's in Bulletin 
4, Massachusetts Hatch Experiment Station, April, 1889. 

Professor Maynard experimented with four kinds of 
walls, as follows : 

No. 1. Concrete made of Rosendale cement, 1 part; 
sand, 3 parts. 

No. 2. Hollow brick wall, double ; 9 inches thick, with 
1 inch air space. 

No. 8. Studding, with lining, consisting of boards, 
paper, and sheathing outside, and the same without paper 
inside. 

No. 4. Same as No. 3, but having the hollow space 
filled with dry pine shavings. 

The conclusions were: 1. The lined board wall filled 
with shavings gave the best results, that with hollow 
space being but little less valuable. 2. Hollow brick and 
concrete walls are about equally valuable in protecting 
from cold, but neither is equal to the framed board walls. 

Professor Green included seven kinds of wulls in his 
experiments, as follows: 

No. 1. A 4inch brick wall on each side of a wall of 
3-inch hollow tile, with 1-inch air space on each side of 
the tile, the whole wall being 13 inches thick. 

No. 2. Solid brick wall 13 inches thick. 

No. 3. Two 4-inch brick walls with 5-inch dead air 
gpace. 

No. 4. A hollow wooden wall 3 inches thick, with a 
4-inch brick wall on outside and inside. 

* Conoluded from May ue. 
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No. 5. Four-inch studs with building paper, matched 
boards, and clapboards outside. | 

No. 6. Same as No. 5, but boarded up inside. 

No. 7. Same as No. 6, but filled with sawdust. 

The results of Professor Green's tests were: 

1. Of brick walls No. 1, as described, was the warmest. 

2. Wall No. 4 was warmer than No 3. 

3. Wall No. 3 was nearly, but not quite as warm ав 
No. 2. 

4. Of wooden walls, No. 7 was warmer than Nos. 5 or 6. 

The lined board wall with sawdust filling was found 
as warm as the brick wall with one dead air space, but a 
wall made like that given as No. 1 is much warmer than 
the wooden, sawdust filled wall; and both experimenters 
argee that the filled wall is warmer than a hollow one. 
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New Publications. 


MODERN STONE CUTTING AND Masonry, with special refer- 
ence to the making of working drawings. By John S. Siebert 
and Frederic C. Biggin, Instructor in Architecture, Lehigh 
University; size 6 x 9% inches; 50 pages, illustrated with nu- 
merous diagrams and plates; bound in cloth covers ; pub- 
lished by John Wiley & Sons. Price, $1.50. 

This is a work in which a large class of our readers 
will be interested, as it covers a field in which American 
literature of an up-to-date character is meager. The aim 
of the authors of the volume has been to collect and make 
available for students only such material as finds a direct 
application in engineering and architectural practice in 
this country. The work is comprised in two chapters, the 
first of which describes masons' and stone cutters’ tools ; 
the shape and finish produced by them ; the classification 
of masonry according to shape and finish, and closes with 
a few general remarks on bonding, dressing, &c. The 
second chapter deals with stone cutting and masonry 
proper, and after a few preliminary definitions and de- 
scriptions takes up the study of the different examples 
which have been selected for the purpose. The explana- 
tions are given in detail where it has been considered 
necessary, but some of the drawings are intended only 
as models, the idea being that the student shall make 
others like them. Among the topics discussed in the 
second chapter may be mentioned Gothic buttresses, 
arches, arch culverts, railroad bridge masonry, inter- 
secting arches, canal lock masonry and architectural stone 
work. The volume is carefully arranged and neatly 
printed, while the plate diagrams are clearly defined in 
all particulars. 


THE MODERN SIGN WRITER AND ART ORNAMENTER. Compiled 
by leading experts in their respective lines ; oblong in form ; 
illustrated with 30 plates: bound in paper covers: publ.shed 
by R. Henderson. ice, $2.50. 

This publication, compiled by leading experts in their 
respective lines, cannot fail to prove a valuable addition to 
the literature of the subject indicated by the title. The 
ground covered includes modern and legitimate alphabets 
and designs, leaf scrolls and flat ornaments suitable for 
fresco painters and all others who are interested in orna- 
mental painting. The work embraces artistic and beauti- 
ful sign layouts with rococo panels and tasteful designs, all 
of which were originated and prepared especially for this 
volume, together with all the standard styles. The print- 
ing throughout is in colors, showing upper and lower care 
alphabets, as well as figures. There are several full page 
designs of scroll work, beautifully printed by the chromo- 
photogravure process, and clearly showing the beautiful 
effects produced by work as actually executed. | 


The School Board of Homestead, Pa., have notified 
Superintendent C. M. Schwab of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany of its acceptancee of Mr. Schwab's proposition to 
equip and maintain a mechanical training school for boys. 
The training school will be located in the four first-floor 
rooms of a building on Amity street. If this school suc- 
ceeds it is said that Andrew Carnegie will erect a large 
building in Homestead specially for а training school, 
where boys can be taught any trade. 
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AN “ANTI-CYCLONE” DWELLING HOUSE. 


HE recent cyclonic disturbances in the western and 
southwestern sections of the country, whereby a 
vast amount of property has been destroyed and 

scores of human lives sacrificed, render both interesting 
and timely a brief account of a rather unique dwelling 
house, designed and erected with the specific object of re- 
sisting the terrific force of such storms. The illustrations 
which are here presented give an idea of the general 
appearance of the completed structure and also of the in- 
terior arrangement. The first thing that will probably 
strike the eye of the critical builder is the shape of the 
house, which is round and constructed of brick. The 
designer, builder and occupant of this unique dwelling is 
J. T. Dorton of Orrick, Mo., who has had several experi- 
ences with cyclones, none of which was altogether 
pleasant. On two occasions the house in which he lived 
was moved from its foundations while he and his family 
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inches. The last two sizes are used in forming the 
proper pitch of the roof, the first carrying the water 
from the center toward the wall and then from the wall 
back toward the center, forming a square valley in the 
roof, as shown on the roof plan. The main wall of 
the house is well calculated to shed cyclones, as it is only 
about 17 feet high, with no corners for the wind to act 
upon. In other words, the round house, as Mr. Dorton 
puts it, is a continued brace all around in every direc- 
tion.“ 

The inside diameter of the building is 45 feet 10 inches, 
divided into 11 rooms, there being nine on the first floor 
and one in each story of the tower. The five principal 
rooms on the main floor are of good size, the central one, 
used as а dining room, being 15 feet square. "There are 
also hall, bedroom, bathroom and pau ry, together with 
numerous wardrobes, cupboards, &c. It will be noticed 
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General View. 


An Anti- Сусіопе" Dwelling House. — Designed and Erected by J. Т Dorton, Orrick, Mo. 


were in the cellar, and on another occasion, while occupy- 
ing a brick structure, it swayed in a way that was alarm- 
ing and caused him to seriously consider the question of 
an anti-cyclone dwelling. He then and there decided to 
build a house which would be safe to inhabit during a 
severe blow, and the structure here shown is the result. 
The building is 48 feet outside diameter, with brick walls 
13 inches thick. Rising from the roof are two stories of 
wood of decreasing size, like the first deck and Texas 
of asteamboat. The building is anchored 8 feet in the 
ground with eight iron stanchions or posts, each one, Mr. 
Dorton states, having a strength to hold of 20 horse- 
power. In addition to these as a wind resisting factor 
is the weight of the building, which, being circular, 
makes every brick act as a brace, as in an arch. 
The bricks are also laid in cement instead of ordinary 
mortar. The partitions through the house are of heavy 
frame work thoroughly braced, and this frame work serves 
to brace the outer wall at every 16 feet, while in addition 
the wardrobes and closet fronts form braces on each side 
of the doors and windows, The joists, 300 in number, 
forming the floor and roof,run to the center like the 
spokes of a wheel, giving the builder good reason to be 
lieve that it is next to impossible for the structure to be 
blown down. There are three tiers of joists, the first be- 
ing 2 x 8 inches, the next 2 x 6 inches and the other 2 x 4 
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from an inspection of the main floor plan that the rooms 
are nearly square, Mr. Dorton stating that the circle 
is of such large size that a person standing in the 
dining room would hardly know that the building was 
circular in shape. Opening from the dining room are 
library, parlor, sitting room and kitchen, and when all 
the connecting doors are open the interior looks very large. 
There are six windows in the lower story, giving ample 
light to the various rooms, that for the dining room com- 
ing through the open doors of the other apartments. The 
kitchen is fitted with hot water boiler, &c., while the 
bathroom has a porcelain lined tub, with hot and cold 
water connections and washbowl The house is heated 
by a large base burning stove, which is placed in the din- 
ing room, and when necessary to heat any one room more 
than another it is accomplishead by closing all the doora 
except the one leading into that particular room. The 
rooms upstairs are heated through a register indicated on 
the plans. The stairs leading to the upper stories are ac- 
cessible from both the dining room and the kitchen. The 
roof is covered with tar and gravel, floored with plank, 
and is very much like the upper deck of a steamboat. A 
balcony extends from the Texas above, and is sup- 
ported by strong iron stanchions The house is said to 
be very cool in summer, as no matter which way the wind 
may be there is always a draft through the building, 
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. while in winter it is warin and comfortable, as the ar- 
rangement of the closets. &c., renders each living apart. 
ment almost wholly an inside room. 

Iu writing of tbe house, Mr. Dorton states that his 
first reason for building а round house was to secure his 
family from cyclones, which he felt it as much his duty 
to do as to pull them from under a failing tree, and he 
could think of no other form of structure which would 
prove as strong. His next thought was to make it com- 
fortable and' convenient, and when he had drawn the plans 
he was so much better pleased with it than anything he 
had ever seen that he went immediately to work to build 
the house. He says one cannot realize the number of 
steps that its arrangement saves the housewife as com- 
pared with a square house. There is a complete system of 
water pipes running through and under the house, and 
they are во disposed that they never freeze. 


Ownership of Architectural Plans. 


In a paper recently presented before the Ontario Asso- 
ciation of Architects, a Mr. Gwynne, touching upon the 
legal relations between architect and owner, submitted the 
following: Where plans have been prepared, and the archi- 
tect’s fees paid, but the architect is not retained to ruperin- 
tend the building, to whom. in the absence of agreement, do 
the plans belong? This precise point has never been ex- 
pressly decided. The architect says they are his, and re- 
lies upon an alleged custom among architects that in the 
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to reason, good sense and justice that, in the‘event of a 
contract being put an end to, the architect should retain 
the plan for which he was entitled to be paid ; it would 
require at least a clearly expressed stipulation in the con- 
tract to enable him to do so. The defendant was per- 
fectly justified in refusing to pay until he had the plans. 
The execution of and the plans themselves formed jthe 
work апа labor for which he charged the defendant, who 
was entitled to them if he had to pay for them." 


— c 
Roofing Tiles of Wood Pulp. 


One of the latest things in the way of roofing tile is 
made of wood pulp, the goods being turned out by an en- 


Roof Plan and Second Story. 


An Anti- Cyclone“ Dwelling House. 


ab3ence of other agreement the plans remain the property 
of the architect. Where the building goes on and is com- 
pleted under the same architect little if any difficulty is 
likely to occur in practice, as the architect gets his 
full remuneration. The trouble arises when the 
client, by claiming the plans without building. is in 
effect getting the benefit of the architect's work and 
knowledge for a much smaller fee than the latter would 
demand if he had anticipated the result. However, it 
seems, from a case decided in England some years ago, as 
if the architect's view is not likely to be taken when the 
question comes up for decision. In the caseI refer to, 
the owner, after the completion of the plans, determined 
not to go on with the building, and asked the architect to 
gend in his account and the plans. He refused, however, 
to give up the plans, setting up an alleged custom among 
architecta that in the event of an employment of the 
architect being stopped he was entitled to.be paid for the 
plans and to retain them. The learned judges, in discuss- 
ing whether such а usage would be reasonable, even sup- 
posing it was properly proved, used some pretty strong 
lang unge; one of them said that: 16 appeared contrary 
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terprising Norwegian firm doing business in Christiania. 
The roofing material is known as Norway tiles, the pulp 
under high pressure being formed into thin cakes of sizes 
similar to ordinary roofing slate. After a chemical treat- 
ment, which is the inventor's secret, the tiles become 
hard like brick and attain a deep black appearance, which 
lends itself admirably to give a soft tone to houses with 
prominent roofs and gables. It is claimed for the Norway 
tiles that they possess every advantage of the best slate 
in the market ; their composition makes them light and 
durable, and they are not so liable to breakage as ordi- 
nary slate. They are not subject to any expansion or con- 
traction, and when a roof is once covered with this ma- 
terial, it will stand for a good many years without any 
repairs whatever. Prominent architects in Norway who 
have had the opportunity to examine the tiles pronounce 
them superior as to quality, appearance and price, and 
the insurance companies seem to regard them as а very 
desirable and, safe roofing material. The new mills at 
Embretsfos, Thursfos and Skien are covered with Nor- 
way tiles, and, from information gathered, the proprietors 
of the mills are inuch pleased with the new roofing. 
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MODERN MACHINE SHOP CONSTRUCTION. 


OME decidedly novel features of construction, which 
cannot fail to prove of interest to members of the trade, 
have been embodied in the new building recently com- 

pleted in Providence, R. L, for the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
Company of that place. In external appearance, how- 
ever, the new structure is in harmony with the other ma- 
chine shops belonging to the company's plant. The new 
structure or extension, as it may be called, is four stories 
in hight and is connected on two of them, through wings, 
with the company's No. 1 building, and with this forms 
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6 feet by 4 feet by 1 foot 6 inches, dressed to a true bear- 
ing on the heads of the piles, and bedded in the cement 
concrete. On top of this footing, and up to the level of 
the brick walls, there is a wallof large building stone, 3 
feet 6 inches thick. This wall is about 9 feet deep from 
top of piles. 

In the center of the building the foundation is built in 
the same manner to a hight of 4 feet, when battered gran- 
ite piers 12 feet long are constructed. Оп top of these 
piers are placed granite capstones, 5 feet by 3 feet 6 inches 
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Fig. 1.—Plan of Foundations. 
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Fig. 2. Vertical Section through Foundations. 
Modern Machine Shop Construction. 


a hollow square. Parallel with the No. 1 building, the 
new structure is 163 feet by 51 feet, and the east and 
west wings are, respectively, 73 feet by 51 feet, and 50 
feet by 43 feet, making, as each floor has the same dimen- 
sions, a total area of about 50,000 square feet. In addition, 
there are staircase and elevator towers. The first story 
is 16 feet 10 inches high. and the others are each 13 feet 1 
inch in the clear. 

The foundations, views of which are shown in Figs. 
1, 2 and 3, rest upon piles, arranged to secure a uni- 
form distribution of load of not more than 25,000 
pounds per pile. 
level, but 


The piles are cut off below the water 
instead of being capped with timber in 


the usual manner, they are surrounded with а bed 


by 1 foot 6 inches thick ; upon these rest the cast iron 
column bases. 

Above the foundation the construction is of the well- 
known steel frame type. The columns are made up of 
steel Z sections riveted to the central plate—for the first 
floor, 10 inches by ү; inch, weighing 75 pounds per foot; 
for the second and third stories, 10 inches by j inch, 
54 pounds per foot ; and for the fourth floor, 8 inches by 
lí inch, 38 pounds per foot. 

The walls are 24 inches thick through the pilasters, in- 
cluding the Z-bar columns and ventilating flues. Only a 
few more bricks are required for this construction than 
would be necessary for a 12-inch solid wall, while the sup- 
porting power is equal to that of a solid 36-inch wall. 

The walls are also provided with ventilating flues, Fig. 


of cement concrete, 6 feet wide, brought flush with 


and entirely inclosing the heads. The footing stones are 5, two to each pilaster (one on each side of the two Z-beam 
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columns), made of special shaped fire-clay flue lining, and 
connecting with each room near the floors and ceilings by 
means of registers. These flues have а sectional area 
somewhat greater than an 8-inch circular flue, and are 
especially designed to assist in the proper distribution of 
the hot air supply, by means of the registers. The tops of 
the flues are offset to clear the granite coping, and are 
closed by a marble slab 2 inches thick, set at slight angle 
to drain the water from the coping on to the roof proper. 

The floors, roof and coping also present some interest- 
ing features. The roof beams are 12-inch I. beams, placed 
4 feet between centers, and correspond in position to the 
floor beams below. They support porous terra cotta arches 
formed of special shaped tiles to make the top surface flat 
and the under surface arched. Similar arches of brick 
form the ceiling of the floor below. 

The roof arches are covered, true and smooth, with a 
coating of cement about 1 inch thick, and on top of this 
is laid regular five ply tar and gravel roofing. The corners 
between the walls and roof are filled to a hight of 6 inches 
with Cement, heveled at an angle of about 45 degrees, and 
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Fig. 8.—Vertical Section of Foundations at Right Angles to Fig. 2. 
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ters, Fig. 5, to which they are framed in a manner to sup- 
port the frame work entirely independent of the brick 
wall At the center of the building these beams are framed 
to a double line of 20-inch I-beams, which rest upon a 
single row of cast iron columns placed 16 feet between 
centers. These columns are 16 inches diameter at the bot- 
tom, tapered to 14 inches at the top, for the first floor, and 
of correspondingly suitable proportions for the other 
floors. The double row of beams are 20-inch I-beams for 
the second, third and fourth floors, and 15-inch I-beams 
for the roof. The roof beams are 12 inch I beams, and 
the other beams 15-inch steel I-beams, placed 4 feet be- 
tween centers, with 4-inch brick arches resting upon the 
lower flanges. 

The second-floor beams are 60 pounds per foot; those of 
the third and fourth floors are 41 pounds per foot, and 
the floors are thus capable of safely carrying, in addition 
totheir own weight, а uniformly distributed load of 875 
pounds per square foot for the second floor, and 225 pounds 
per square foot for the third and fourth floors. Over 
these beams and brick arches is laid the heavy 5-inch 
spruce and hard pine flooring, as described for the ground 
floor. 
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Fig. 4.—Detail of Floor Construction. 
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Fig. 5.— Detail of Ventilating Flues. 


Modern Machine Shop Construction. 


covered with & copper flashing, this in turn running up 
under the cap flashing on the vertical face of the walls. 
The face of the walls above the flashing is then covered 
with a coat of asphaltum and pitch, to prevent the possi- 
bility of any moisture accumulating. 

The ground floor, Fig. 8, rests upon & bed of cement 
concrete 12 inches thick. The concrete was mechanically 
mixed, and consists of one part Portland cement, four to 
four and one-half parts sharp sand, and eight parts crushed 
stone. This was put down as dry and stiff as possible, 
forming a continuous foundation which is sufficient for any 
of the machines, and very advantageous, as it will enable 
the location of any machine to be changed without requir- 
ing the building of new foundations or the sacrifice of old 
ones. Over this cement concrete is a coating of pitch, applied 
hot, and above this there is а 14-inch coat of tar concrete, 
во that the possibility of any moisture striking up into 
the floor planks is thoroughly prevented. In this founda- 
tion are bedded chestnut sleepers, to which are spiked the 
floor planks. The floor proper consists of 234-inch spruce 
planking, tongued and grooved; over this a diagonal course 
of matched spruce 112 inches thick, and over all is laid 
15-inch hard pine; this is jointed square for convenience 
in making repairs. 

The roof and other beams are supported at the outer 
ends upon steel Z-bar columns inclosed within the pilas- 
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The hollow square plan of the building, and the pro- 
portion of width to hight of stories, together with the 
windows, which are 4 feet 2 inches wide, 8 feet between 
centers, and extend practically the entire hight on each 
floor, from the work benches to the ceiling, insure all 
that can be desired in the way of light. 

The ventilation is accomplished by means of ventilat- 
ing flues before described in connection with the walls. 

The water is conducted from the roof through the iron 
columns before referred to as supporting the floor and 
roof beams at the center of the building, the roof beams 
grading toward these about 1; inch per foot. The col- 
umns are coated inside with tar to prevent rasting, and 
after passing down through these the water is carried off, 
through the cast iron column supporting bases, by special 
outlets connected with the drain, as shown in Figs. 2and 3. 

A convenient arrangement for running pipes, wires, 
&c., is obtained by having a drain conduit, or pipe trench, 
near the center of the building. It runs parallel with the 
main foundations, Fig. 3, these forming a part of one 
side, and varies from 2 to 3 feet in depth. The covering 
consists of removable sections of flooring of the same 
thickness as the regular flooring. 

The building was designed and planned by the com- 
pany’s engineers, and was erected by Norcross Bros. of 
Worcester, Mass. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Trouble with Sweating Walls. 

From A. E. L., Marion, Ind.—I have in my care two 
one-story houses of five rooms each, built side by side, both 
being erected at the same timeand alike in general partic- 
ulars. In oneof the houses the water drips from the walls 
when the grate or gas is started. The houses are located 
in the natural gas region, and I desire to know from prac- 
tical readers of the paper what to do to remedy the diffi- 
culty. 


Wooden Skylight Construction. 

From E. H., Holyoke, Mass.—I have been engaged in 
five different shops and in only one have I found а method 
of making wooden skylights like the sketch which I 
send. In the other four shops the work was done in 
such a way that it took three times longer. "Thinking the 
subject is one in which the readers of the paper are in- 
terested, I will describe the method first referred to. In 
Fig. 1 of the sketches is represented the lower end of a 
skylight bar 1! inches thick, the bar being made for a 
1% inch bottom rail. The latter has a 3j-inch mortise in 
the center in which the bar fits. The stiles are mortised 36 
inch from the face side with а ?j-inch chisel. The cope, 
which is shown in Fig. 2, is ground as indicated, so that 
it wil make the short tenon and shoulder indicated at 


Fig. 1.—Lower End of a Skylight Bar. 


Fig. 2.—The Cope. 
Wooden Skylight Construction. 


E F G of Fig. 1. The tenoning machine must be set so as 
to tenon from A to B and from C to D and a cope will do 
the rest. The cope is used only on the bottom end of the 
bar, as all the other tenons are made without its use. The 
bottom end of the bar is the last thing tenoned and the 
cope is not put into the machine until then, for the reason 
that the machine has to be changed when the work on 
the end of the bar is done. I hope some of my brother 
mechanics will take up the subject of sash and door 
work and do all they can to help along those who are 
striving to learn. I will do what 1 can by sending letters 
now and then accompanied by sketches of work. 


Insulation for Ice House Walls. 


From А. V. H., Bismarck, N. D. —I would like to know 
the relative value of the following materials as non con- 
ductors when used as filing for insulation in ice house 
walls, the latter having an approximate thickness of 8 
inches: Railroad cinders, anthracite coal ashes, bituminous 
coal ashes, sawdust and mineral wool. 


Note. —In general terms it may be stated that the quali- 
ties of any non-conducting material depend upon the fine- 
ness into which they may divide the air spaces. Any sub- 
stance which packs closely together is not as good а 
non-conductor as one of which the contrary may be said. 
Dry sawdust is a better non-conductor than when it is 
wet, as in the latter condition it becomes closely packed 
together and loses more or less of its non-conducting 
qualities. The same is also true of coal ashes. Mineral 
wool divides the air spaces very fine, and among those 
mentioned by our correspondent would probably rank 


first as a material for insulating the walls of an ice house. 
Sawdust would probably take the second place and coal 
ashes next. We should say that a very good plan for con- 
structing the walls of ап ice house would be to divide the 
thickness into three spaces, filling the outer and inner 
ones with ashes or sawdust and the middle one with min- 
eral wool Very much depends, however, upon the thor- 
oughness with which the building is constructed,as what - 
ever the material employed it is likely to become more or 
less dampened by the ice within. 


Wood for Sink and Drip Board. 


From А. E. P., Sparta, Wis.—In answer to J. J. D.,“ 
Cornwall Station, Cal., relative to the kind of wood to be 


Side and End Views of Drip Board for Sink,— Contributed 
by “А. E. Р." 


used for a sink and drip board, I would say that I have 
found ash to give the best results, although I have used 
oak and cherry to a considerable extent. Quarter sawed 
lumber should be used, however, as it warps the least. 
It is best to make the drip board out of 11½ or 2 inch stuff 
and sink it as shown in the sketches, which represent side 
and end views. 
What to Do With Hack Numbers of ** Carpentry 
and Building.” 

From Youna CHIP, Montreal, Can.—Referring to the 
inquiry which appeared in the March issue of the paper, 
perhaps the inclosed sketch may be of some assistance to 
'* Wood Worker," Brattleboro, Vt. I use the same thing 
for keeping the current numbers of the papers together 
until I am ready to have them bound at the end of the 
year. The case illustrated is made of straw board glued 
together at the edges and the joints covered with a piece 
of tape. Then the whole is covered with cheap book- 
binder’s cloth. The front is left open and the case 
made large enough for all the numbers to slip in easily. 
Wood Worker ” could make as many of them as he re- 
quired. cutting the date out of silver or gold paper, past- 
ing it on the back and standing the cases on the shelves 
like ordinary books. If he does not care to go to the ex- 
pense of bookbinders' cloth he can cover the whole with 
marble paper, or the back and edges with marble paper, 
and the sides with the two covers from the monthly num- 
bers of the paper. If he keeps the various numbers in 
their proper order he has everything where he wants;it, 


View of Case Used by “Young Chip” for Keeping Back 
Numbers of Carpentry and Building." 


and although not as handy as а bound volume, it is 100 
per cent. better than destroying them. 


From P. G. M., Windsor, Ill.—In answer to Wood 
Worker of Brattleboro, Vt., I will describe what I do with 
my back numbers of the paper. I first remove all adver- 
tising matter and place the numbers in regular order for 
the full year with the index at the front. After getting the 
edges, and especially the back, as even as possible, I put 
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them in a press—clamps will answer--and screw them 
down tight. While in the press I punch four holes, a bout 
8-16 inch from the rear edge and put in brass paper 
fasteners, clinching them before I unscrew the press. 


This makes a neat book about 24 to 1 inch in thickness. 


Next, I take a strip of cheese cloth or thin muslin 2 inches 
wide and paste on the back, letting it turn over the edge 
on each side. When dry I paste on to the cloth any kind 
of heavy paper for a cover. This makes a very substantial 
book, and with ordinary care and handling will last many 
years. This style of binding does not cost more than a few 
cents for a year’s numbers. 


Trouble with Electric Bells. 


From A. B. C.. Scranton, Pa. —Will some one please 
inform me througa the columns of the paper how it is an 
electric bell is so apt to get out of working order. I have 
been called upon to fixa good many bells of late, and it 
seems to me that all the trouble lies in 'the small adjust- 
ment screw, yet I cannot account for it. I would also like 
to know how to renew а dry battery when it has become 
exhausted. 

Note.- -There are several things which might contribute 
to the difficulty mentioned by our correspondent, bat 
: without knowing more specifically just what are the con- 
ditions, we can only discuss the matter in a very general 
way. If the device employed is an electro magnet with & 
vibrating armature in front of it, the difficulty may be in 
the adjustment of the spring of the armature, or in the 
contact points against which the armature strikes when it 
is released by the magnet. These points should always be 
clean and bright, and if the contrary is the case, more or 
less trouble is found in the proper working of the bell. If 
the battery is very weak the armature must be close to 
the magnet, while if, on the other hand, it is & strong bat- 
tery, the armature шау be a little further away without 
seriously interfering with the operation. We should sup- 
pose that our correspondent could, with a little experi- 
mentation, determine the right adjustment, and if this 
fails to give relief then the trouble must be looked for 
elsewhere. 

Our correspondent will probably find it much cheaper 
in the end to buy a new battery than to attempt to renew 
the old one, owing to the difficulty likely to be encoun- 
torel. In many cases the manufacturers will allow a lit- 
tle something on the old case if returned, so that the ex- 
pense of a new battery is reduced: to that extent. The 
ingredients used in filling dry batteries are the following: 
Charcoal 8 parts, mineral carbon or graphite 1 part, 
peroxide of manganese 8 parts, lime hydrate 1 part, 
white arsenic (oxide) 1 part, and а mixture of glucose 
and dextrine or starch 1 part, all by weight. These are 
intimately mixed dry, and then worked into a paste of 
proper consistency with a fluid solution composed of equal 
parts of a saturated solution of chloride of ammonium 
and chloride of sodium in water, to which is added one- 
tenth volume of a solution of bi-chioride of mercury and 
an equal volume of hydrochloric acid. The fluid is added 
gradually and the mass well worked together. 


Framing and Sheeting an Ogee Tower. 


From H. W. N., Salt Lake City, Utah —In the Jan- 
uary number “ M. L.," of Warren, Ohio, asks for a plan 
showing the method of framing the rafters for the roof of 
a round tower and putting on the sheeting ready for a slate 
roof. I inclose a sketch showing plan and elevation which I 
hope will meet his requirements. The plan does not need 
much explanation, all the raftera being of equal sizo and 
pattern. The rafters at the foot are about 2 feet apart. 
Should this be too much I have shown the method of 
filling in by putting in а дїгї and short rafter. I have 
shown only two rafters in the elevation, which at the apex 
are 6 inches to the plumb cut. Set up two rafters at 
right angles to these with a thickness less by on»-half than 
the first two. "These four rafters well secured together 
will give the proper position and plumb to the center of 
the tower. The remainder of the rafters are to be filled 
in as shown on the plan, care being taken that each raf ter 
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radiates from the center at the apex to center of rafters, 
and that they stand at ап equal distance of 6 inches from 
the center. For the sheeting I have shown two methods. 
One provides for laying the sheeting horizontally, which 
necessitates its being cut to the proper radius in order to 
lay level when bent to position. To obtain this it is 
necessary to construct в line tangent to the curve of the 
rafters, extending it until it cuts the center line of the 
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Plan and Elevation, Showing Method of Framing an Ogee 
Tower as Suggested by H. W. N.“ 


tower. This will give the radius as indicated in one of 
the examples in the elevation. Each tier of boards is to 
be treated in the same manner by their respective tangents. 
If the tower was а perfect cone they would all have to be 
struck from a common center being at the apex. I 
merely mention this fact, as I find & great number of 
mechanics are not acquainted with the problem. I have 
shown on the elevation that below A the rafters are sunk 
the thickness of the sheeting. The reason for this is 
obvious, as above A it becomes difficult to bend the sheet- 
ing even with kerfing, and as the rafters become so close and 
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compact it will only be required to trim off 1; inch from 
the corners in order to make a perfect cies: and by a 
little filling in, as shown on the plan, this part will require 
no sheeting. The other method is the one geuerally 
adopted in this part of the country, and consists of t wo 
thicknesses of 44-inch narrow battens laid down di- 
agonally. as shown on the elevation. I find this is the 
quicker way, but in either case it is necessary to have the 
apex as described. If the latter method is adopted it 
would be better to put the second layer of sheeting on the 
re verse way. as it gives better results. 


| Method of Framing a Barn, 


From J. J. D., Cornwall, Cal..—l send herewith a 
drawing which shows the front end bent of a barn which 
may prove of interest to some of the readers of the paper. 
The main building is 40 x 70 feet, with a hight of 37 feet. 
It has a hay loft at the top and a 12-foot story underneath 
for storage of wagons, plows, &c. There is also a track 
for а hay carrier at the peak of the barn over the tie beam. 
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board 7.071 inches at one end and 6 inches on the other, 
the average width being 6.535 inches. Now, as the area 
is 314 feet we find the length of the board by multiplying 
3t by 12 and dividing by 6.585, which equals 6.426, or to 
reduce the decimal to inches, we find we have 6.5112 
inches, the distan:e from the narrow end of the board to 
which to cut. I cannot give any authority for this 
method of solving the problem, but I find it will work 
every time, and it may possibly help those who do not 
understand geometry. 


Suggestions Regarding Builders“ Hardware. 


From G. P. S., Leavenworth, Kan.—If not taking up 
too much valuable space, I would like to make a few sug- 
gestions to the manufacturers of hardware, and ask my 
brother builders to do the same whenever they see fit. 
In the manufacture of locks the strike plate is generally 
made with little or no play for the bolts, especially in the 
length, and when doors are a trifle out of shape, usually 
caused by uneven settling in buildings, the latch and bolt 
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Method of Framing a Barn as Suggested by J. J. D" 


The stable portion of the building is 20 x 70 feet, and has 
a hight of 24 feet. Over the horse stalls ie a etraw loft as 
indicated. The stalls can be arranged for one or two 
horaes as may be preferred, G representing the partition 
between the horses; H, the manger and I, the shute down 
which the bay is thrown to the horses The drawing 
shows the way in which the roof is braced; also the stud- 
ding, door openings, &c. The side studding is 6 x 6 inches 
placed 2 feet on centers. 1 submit this form of framing 
to the readers of the paper, and should like to have their 
opinions as to its merits and demerits. | 


Problem in Board Meaaure 
From I.. W. H, Jermyn, Pa. —I would like to submit 
the following solution to the problem in board measure 
presented by A. P. McL.” in the November issue of 
Carpentry and Building. In the board we have a figure 
whose area is equal to 


— x 19 = 7 
6? + 8? 
3 = 4/50 = 7.071 inches. 


which is the width of the board at the point of dividing 
it into two equal parts. Ву this we find we have а 
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will not catch. When the carpenter is called in he finds 
that the only remedy is to lower the strike plate and leave 
an unsightly hole in the jamb, or else glue in a piece, 
which seldom remains very long. Now, I would ask, 
Why not save the trouble and expense of this by making 
the opening in the strike plate 14 inch longer each way ? 
Then there are some strikes lately made where the open- 
ing for the latch isa trifle wider than the opening for the 
bolt, so that unless the door is locked it will rattle on 
windy days. There may be some advantages in such a 
strike, but so far it has proven very unsatisfactory, 
especially for outside doors. 

Another point that also affects the sale of a lock to 
some extent is the simplitity of reversing it. Some of 
the manufacturers have noticed this and devised clever 
arrangements for reversing a lock without taking off the 
cover. Most builders prefer to pay a trifle more for such 
а lock instead of having their carpenters fumbling away 
time with locks that fly apart as soon as the cover is lifted 
and causing th» mon to hunt in the shavings and dust for 
the different pieces. 

There is also much room for improvement in blind 
hinges and catches. А catch that would hold the top as 
well as the bottom of a blind shut, the upper catch being 
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connected with the lower by means of a rod so as to open 
both at the same time, would be a boon to many warped 
blinds that are sometimes open as much as 1 inch at the 
top, admitting snow, rain and dust. The carpenter, 
builder and architect are the first to notice these wants, 
and it is their place to suggest improvements. I trust, 
therefore, that others will express their opinions and that 
manufacturers will make an effort to give the suggestions 
their attention. 


Design for a Society Bullding. 


From B. J. C., Washington, D. C—I herewith submit 
plans for a society building in answer to the inquiry of 
" Birdseye,” Reading. Pa., which appeared in the issue 
of the paper for July last year. Although nearly a year 
has elapsed since the inquiry was made, 
and while Birdseye " may have no use 
for the plans now, I trust that other 
readers of the paper may be interested in 
them. The building is 60 feet wide by 
180 feet deep and five stories high. I 
have followed Birdseye's directions 
as to the arrangements of the various 
floors and will try and give a brief 
description of them. The first floor is 
given up to two large stores and an 
entrance hall to the upper stories. The 
main entrances to the stores are on the 
side and are arched over. The arches as 
well as the trimmings for the whole 
building are intended to be of white stone, 
Indiana limestone preferred. Steel col- 
umns are placed at regular intervals in 
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doors should be frosted glass. The thrid floor is intended 
to be used for club purposes. The flooring should be of 
good hemlock boards 8 inches wide, blind nailed and 
polished. The washbowl stand in the toilet room should 
contain three or four cupboards with paneled doors. 'The 
hall, library, office, banquet hall and kitchen should have 
a wainscoting 4 feet high made of oak. Thelibrary should 
havelargestationary bookcases built in the walls and fitted 
with glass doors. The wood work of these cases should 
be of black walnut. The fourth floor is fitted with ses- 
sion halls for the use of the society and should be finished 
in white pine. The fifth floor is intended for entertain- 
ments, private theatricals, &c. The partitions on this 
floor, as well as on the others, should be of hollow parti- 
tion tile. The stage is of good size and provided with 
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the stores, on which rest the girders and 
beams to support the floors above. Flat 
arches of porous terra cotta tiles are to 
be sprung between the beams, as these 
give a good flat surface for the ceiling 
and strips can be nailed direct to them 
on which the flooring of the story above 
can be laid. They are also fire and water 
proof and make a very strong arch. The 
entrance hall contains an elevator and a 
stairway leading to the upper floors of the 
building. The stairway should be made 
of cast iron stringers, protected on the 
under side with porous terra cotta, slate 
treads and risers, backed up with tile set 
in on boards between the stringers, the 
newels to be cast iron with wrought 
iron railing and a polished brass hand 
rail, this construction to be followed 
throughout. Under the stores are two 


cellars, a boiler room and a coal room. 


Steel columns are placed in the cellars, 
and the construction of the floor for the 
first story should be similar to that de- 
scribed above, with the exception that 
instead of having flat arches springing 
from the beams, segmental arches should be used, the 
upper surface of which sbould be filled in with concrete 
having strips embedded therein to which flooring can be 
nailed. Segmental instead of straight arches are used 
here for the reason that they are stronger, and as the floor 
immediately above would in all probability constantly 
have a heavy dead load owing to the goods in the 
stores besides a decided live load, they would always 
be subjected to a heavy strain. It will be noticed that the 
chimney runs up in the light shaft, which is rather an 
unusual place for it, I believe, but it is convenient to the 
boiler room at that point and it will not obstruct the 
light to any appreciable extent. Should it do so the 
trouble can be remedied by giving it a coat of white paint. 
The second floor contains 13 offices and toilet room, all of 
which open into tbe hall running through the center of 
the building. All the wood work on this floor should be of 
hard pine and the door and window frames have corner 
blocks with carved centers. The upper halves of the office 
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Front Elevation.—Scale, 1-16 Inch to the Foot. 


Design for a Society Building. Contributed by © B. J. C.,“ Washington, D. С. 


dressing rooms, scene docks, &c. The hall has a seating 
capacity of about 400 and should be finished in white 
pine, cherry stained. Isuggest that the doors at the en- 
trance of the hall be of ““ flexifold ” construction, which 
wind around posts set in the partitions. The roof should 
be as thoroughly fire proof as possible and should be made 
of tile segmental arches covered with concrete, and all 
the girders should be covered with tile slabs. The entire 
building should be heated and lighted by electricity. I 
trust that the readers of the paper will freely criticise 
the design and arrangement, as I feel sure that they are 
susceptible of many improvements. 


Shingling a Barn. 


From J. T. C., Laurium, Mich.—I would like to ask the 
readers of the paper which they consider the better way 
to shingle a barn in order to secure the greatest warmth 
within—to lay the shingles 415 inches to the weather, or 
use ship lap double, with paper between ? 
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WHAT BUILDERS 


N attempt is being made in Atlanta, Ga., to bring the builders 
together for the transaction of business by offering special 
inducements in the shape of an office building for the occupancy 
of builders only. While the building is to be called the Builders’ 
Exchange, the project is to be under the control of one man, C. 
Walter Smith, who has leased for a number of years the large 


storehouse at 62 Peachtree street. and which runs through to and 
faces Broad street. On the first floor the offices of the different 
builders, &c., and, in fact. all who are in anv way connected 
with building will be situated. These offices or separate apart- 
ments are all divided off into equal spaces of about 6 x 10 feet, 
and are furnished with roll top desks, chairs and other neces- 
sities. These offices will be rented for 310 per month, but larger 
ones can be had on the floor above at more reasonable rates, for 
showrooms. The building is amply provided with water 
closets, lavatories and other conveniences, and will be kept clean 
and in first-class shape. Mr. Smith will give the occupants ав- 
sistance, such as figuring or interpreting plans, and will furnish 
free information to parties outside the city or State who wish 
to inquire for first-class builders, mechanics and materials. 

The exchange will open in the mornings at 6.30 o'clock and 
will remain open till 10 p.m. E. T. Horsey will be manager. 


Baltimore, Md. 


The new Building Inspector of Baltimore, by enforcing 
law in relation to the payment of fees for the erection of bay 
windows, sheds, porches, &c., has caused considerable disturb- 
ance among the builders doing business in that portion of the 
city recently annexed. 

The annexation act expressly stated that the erection of 
buildings in the Twenty-first and Twenty-second Wards should 
be governed by building laws in force in the city proper, but 
not until so provided by ordinance. This ordinance did not be 
come law until April. 1894, but City Solicitor Elliot holds that 
Building Inspector Owens has full power in the premises, and 
that the fees he is charging are legal. 

Early in May there was some activity among the unions be- 
longing to the American Federation of Labor, in regard to the 
advisibility of a general strike for a uniform day of eight hours. 
Contractors, however. have received no notification from the 
unions of any intention to strike, and it is thought that there 
will be no disturbance unless some new complication arises. 

The amount of ouilding in sight at the present time is lees 
than that of 1895 at the same period; but there is enough to 
keep the majority of the builders busy. The exchange is in 
excellent condition, and the members expect that the season 
will be about up to the average. 


Bloomington, III. 


The Builders and Traders’ Exchange of Bloomington has 
been experiencing a revival], many new members having been 
taken in within the last 30 days. Five new firms have entered 
the asscciation, which now nunibers over 80 members. "Those 
already in are pleased with the outcome of the work undertaken 
a little more than a year ago aud feel confident that still greater 
results will come from it P. O. Munson and О. B. Housel, rep- 
resenting the builders and traders of Galesburg. were in the city 
& few days ago getting facts and items that will be of use in the 
organization of a similar exchange in that city. 


Boston, Mass. 


The building trades of Boston were very unexpectedly dis- 
turbed early in May by a strike of hoisting engineers. Just be 
fore the opening of the season the Hoisting and Portable Engi- 
neers' Association npplied to the Mason Builders' Association 
for the establishment of a similar arbitration agreement to that 
existing between the Mason Builders’ Association and the 
bricklayers', stone masons’ and building Jaborers’ unions. The 
Arbitration Committee of the Mason Builders’ Association met 
a committee from the engineers’ union and offered the form of 
arbitration mentioned, as having been demonstrated satisfactory. 
The delegation from the union reported back to their organiza- 
tion, which declined to enter into the agreement on account of 
the ciause therein prohibiting strikes or lockouts pending the 
settlement of any matters in dispute. The engineers claimed the 
right to strike should they be ordered to do so by the Building 
Trades Couucil. No further action was taken until April 29, 
when the following notice was served on each builder employing 
hoisting engineers : i 


The Hoisting and Portable Engineers’ Association of Boston and 
vicinity present the following schedule of time and wages. to take 
effect on and after May 4. 1596 : 

l. Eight hours shall constitute a day's work, at & minimum rate 
of wages of 4214 cents per hour. 

. All overtime shall be paid for at the rate of time and a half. 

3. Work done on Sundays and holidays, except July 4, Labor 
Day and Christmas. shall be paid for at the rate of double time. 

4. Work done on July 4. Labor Day and Christmas shall be paid 
for at the rate of three days for one. 

5. When an engineer 18 required to get steam up before working 
hours he shall be paid 50 cents for same. 

6. All engineers to be employed shall be members in good stand- 
ing of the Н. & P. Engineers’ Association of Boston and vicinity. 

7. The agent of this association shall have the right to canvass 
the engineers on all jous during working hours. 


After sending the foregoing to the individual employers no 
further action was taken by the workmen until the morning of 
Monday, May 4, on which date no hoisting engineers appeared 
for work. Nofurther notice had been given the employers, and 
the strike was begun without warning. 

The men had been granted eight hours without reduction of 
pay at the time the short day was established by the bricklayers, 
and the demand as presented is for an increase in pay of about 
KI per day. and 50 cents additional if the men are required to 
get up steam before the hour of beginning work. This brings 
the total demand up to about #9 per week more than the men 
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were receiving at the time of the strike. Under the laws of 
Massachusetts hoisting engineers are required to hold а license 
from the District Police Department, and all members of the 
union are compelled to hold & license before they can be ad- 
mitted. Heretofore licenses have been granted freely, but since 
the strike the examination has progressed very slowly. It is 
intimated by many of the contractors that non-union men are 
being discriminated against by the department. Work has 
been seriously delayed on several jobs, but the contractors claim 
that new men are gradually taking the place of the strikers. 

The 150) painters and decorators of the city have practically 
succeeded in establishing the uniform rate of $2.50 per day of 
eight hours. Most of the master painters who employ any con- 
siderable number of men granted the advance in wages asked 
for by Painters’ Union 11 without hesitation. A few of the 
smaller employers refused to accede to the request, and their 
workmen as a consequence struck. 

Building interests generally are in an active condition, and 
а Jarge amount of work is being done. 


Buffalo. N. Y. 


Several small strikes have occurred in the building trades of 
Buffalo during the past month, but none have thus far resulted 
in any serious interference with the work under way. On May 
18 a struggle for an eight-hour day was begun by the carpenters’ 
unions, but the result cannot be foretold at this writing. New 
work is slowly coming into the market, and builders are hopin 
for greater activity as the season advances. 'The majority o 
the new work now being let is for dwellings and general build- 
ing in the residence and manufacturing parts of the city. 

The Builders’ Exchange Association. which is the stock com- 
pauy that owns the exchange building, has elected nine di- 
rectors, as follows: Charles A. Rupp, Н. C. Harrower, Al 
Lyth, George W. Carter, John Feist, Jacob Reimann, Henr 
Schaefer, A. A. Berrick, George W. Schmidt. The new boar 
has elected the following officers and appointed & Building and 
Auditing Committee: President, Charles A. Rupp; vice-presi- 
dent, Н. C. Harrower ; treasarer, Alfred Lyth ; secretary, John 
C. Almendinger ; Building Committee, George W. Carter, John 
Feist, A. A. Berrick, Henry Schaefer, George W. Schmidt; Audit 
Committee, Jacob Reimann, John Feist. 

The members of the association are busily engaged in perfect- 
ing the plans for entertaining the delegates aud visitors to the 
tenth convention of the National Association of Builders, which 
will be held in Buffalo on the third Tuesday of September. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


The builders of Chattanooga are elated over the prospect of 
an unusually busy season. A résumé of the building which has 
been done or has been projected since January 1, 1896, shows 
figures that are gratifyingly surprising to all those who are in- 
terested in the progress of the city. Since the first of the year 
building permits have been issued to the amount of over $75,- 
000! During the month of March alone permits were issued to 
the aggregate amount of $10,000. The building of dwellinga, 
manufactories and other building enterprises which have been 
completed, begun or deflnitely projected since January 1, 1896, 
will entail a total expenditure of over 8500, 000. 

With the increase in building comes the announcement that 
the number of vacant houses largely decreased and the number 
of inhabitants increased over last year. 


Chicago, III. 


May 1 passed very peacefully in Chicago among the labor 
unions, there being no strike of a general nature to disturb the 
progres of work. 

he Bricklayers’ Union, which is the most powerful union in 
the city. is working in aid of organization for the employers, it 
being believed that a much more far reaching harmony can be 
secured between employers and workmen if both sides are fully 
ganea The agreement between this union and the Mason 
and Builders’ Association, by which all differences are arbi- 
trated, nas been working satisfactorily for a number of years and * 
under its operation no strike or lockout can occur. The Brick- 
layers' Union has maintained its independence of all other labor 
organizations, and is now opposing the affiliation of the United 
SES Bricklayers and Masons with the Building Trades 

uncil. 

A strike of iron workers has been settled by conceding the 
men а compromise wage of 4114 cents per hour. 

The scheme to amalgamate all the labor unions in the city 
into one organization is reported a failure. It was im ible to 
secure united action of the majority, and the plan has been tem- 
porarily abandoned 

The Builders and Traders' Exchange has moved from the old 
quarters at Lake and Clarke streets to much more desirable 
rooms in the Chamber of Commerce Building, at the corner of 
La Salle and Washington streets. The exchange has 480 mem- 
bers at present and is in excellent financial condition. The 
officers are : 

President, James А. Hogan. 

First vice-president, William Crilly. 

Second vice-president, W. L. Hoffman. 

Secretary, Frank Conrick. 

Treasurer. John Mountain. 

The outlook for the season prons brighter as it advances, and 
builders are feeling more hopeful as time goes on. 


Cieveland, Ohlo. 


As в result of a long period of agitation the union nters 
of Cleveland laid down their tools Оп Monday, May 4, and struck 
for an eight-hour day. The majority of the employers conceded 
the shorter day with little delay, there being only two of any 
prominence who declined to grant the demand of the workmen. 

The progress of work was not seriously disturbed, and 
although the strike still has an official existence at this writing, 
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га employers and workmen claim to be satisfied with the situ- 
ation. 

The amount of work now under way in Cleveland is less 
than during some of the more prosperous years of the past, and 
many of the contractors are complaining of the keenness of com- 
petition and the scarcity of contracts. 


Columbus, Ohio. 


The Builders and Traders' Exchange of Columbus is at work 
improving its constitution, so as to give the organization greater 
strength and better standing. 

The builders have been much encouraged by the recent in- 
crease in the amount of building to be done, and if present indi- 
cations are accepted as being trustworthy the season will prove 
much more profitable than seemed possible earlier 1n the season. 

y new dwellings, а new hotel, a new school building and 
several manufacturing buildings are now in sight. 


Detroit, Mich. 


On May 11 the union carpenters of Detroit struck to the 
number of about 1200 for an eight-hour day without reduction of 
which are now 25 cents per bour. 'The men claim that 
they will not return to work until all the contractors ugree to 
their demands, although it is stated that many employers have 
signified their willingness to proceed upon the new basis. The 
heavier contractors claim that their work bas not been seriously 
interfered with and that they have pt the places vacated 
by the strikers with non-union men. Work is so slack that the 
situation does not seem to cause the employers generally much 
uneasiness. 

The master plumbers have elected the following delegates to 
the national convention, which meets in Cleveland next month : 
James Partland, Benjamin Guiney, Samuel Dickson, Richard 
Walsh, John McKerchy, Samuel Graham and Thomas English. 
James Meathe is president and James H. Crumley, secretary. 


Denver, Col. 


It is reported that the amount of building now p:ojected in 
Denver is greater than at any time during the past few years. 
An unusually large number of tine dwellings are being built, the 
cost of several ranging from 210,000 to 275,000 ; and more homes 
to cost between $5000 and $10,000 are under way than at any time 
since 1890. Builders are much gratifled by the activity, and pre- 
dict that renewed building throughout the business parte of the 
city will soon follow. al estate dealers are of the opinion 
that the depression of the past few years is about to disappear, 
and that real estate is becoming gratifyingly active. No labor 
troubles have occurred recently, and owing to the number of 
workmen still idle none is anticipated. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


The following from the Indianapolis Journal about May 1 - 


indicates the condition of building in that city : Inquiry among 
the building contractors shows that but few, if any, are doing the 
business they did in April last year, or, in fact, in any April for 
some years past. The brickmakers say that not one-third as 
many brick have been sold thus far this spring as at the corre- 
sponding date in 1895. The stone workers are working about 
half as many men as at this time last year, and these largely on 
buildings which were commenced last year, there being little 
new work. The boss carpenters are hunting for work. Con 
tractor Shover was asked how the carpenters were getting along 
with their eight hours a day plan. Heanswered that there were 
hundreds of them who would like to get a chance to work three 
hours a day. He placed а board in one of his windows at his 
shop for five carpenters, and the first day over 40 applied. An- 
other boss carpenter said that in the Morton place last year there 
were eight houses building, now but one. In the northeastern 
rt of the city in April last year, in four blocks of ground, 62 
ouses were in process of building ; now not more than half a 
dozen. However, in the northern part of the city there are sev- 
eral fine houses going up, and on the South Side quite a number 
of cot s, but by no means is the amonnt of building up to 
that of year. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Early in May the Plumbers, Steam Fitters and Gas Fitters’ 
Union presented the following as a proposition to the Master 
Plumbers' Association : 

* We, the undersigned, hereby agree on and after May 4: 
1. To work not more than eight hours a day and seven hours 
on Saturday, at the same rate of wages per day, eenior plumbers 
to receive $3.20 per day ; senior fitters, #2 80 per day, and juniors 
to receive no reduction in wages. 2. Members of the United 
Association of Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Steam Fitters will be 

iven preference at all times over non-union men ; shop stewards 
shall have the privilege to interview workmen in regard to their 
standing in the union." . 

The proposition was rejected by the Master Plumbers' Asso- 
ciation and the workmen are now talking strike. The majority 
of the members of local union No. + of the Painters aud 
ratore Association, about 125 in number, quit work on May 10. 
The painters have been working eight hours per day at 28 U cents 

r hour since August. February 14, 1896, notices were sent 

local union No. 1 to the boss painters demanding that after 
May 4 painters be paid 30 cents per hour for an eight-hour day ; 
that bosses recognize the union and use their influence to induce 
non-union men to become members of the union. 

A committee of master painters, comprising J. A. Best, John 
Lippert and T. G. Johnson, acting for their association, met in 
the latter part of April and compromised with the journeymen, 
agreeing to pay their required scale of wages after July 1 and 
to follow their stipulations with regard to the union, if tne 
journeymen would use their power to force all boss painters in 
the masters’ association in return. Local union No. 4 has signed 
an eement to this effect, and the boes pninters met aud all 
but three signed the agreement as nn association and individu- 
-— Master Painters' Association, room 319 New York Life 
Building, has elected officers for 1806 as follows: President, W. 
H. Wormstead; vice-presidents, H. Ohaus. T. G. Johnson, G. V. 
Whelan ; secretary, А. S. Rankin ; treasurer, John Lippert. 
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Lowell, Mass. 


The Builders’ Exchange of Lowell recently celebrated its an- 
nual meeting and election of officers by a banquet. At the busi- 
ness part of the occasion President Frank L. Weaver was in 
the chair and the annual reports of the treasurer and secretary 
showed that the organization was never so prosperous as it is to- 
day. Since the first of last year there has been a steady increase 
in the membership, and altogether the outlook for the coming 
season is a most favorable one. The books of the treasurer thow 
а substantial balance on hand. 

The following officers were elected: President, Frank L. 
Weaver ; vice-president, W. Н. Kimball ; secretary, Charles P. 
Conant ; treasurer, George H. Watson; directors, Frank L. 
Weaver, Charles P. Conant, George H. Watson, W. H. Kimball, 
William H. Wiggin, Royal S. Ripley, C. H. Coburn, D. M. Pres- 
cott and F. O. ite. 


Newark, N. J. 


During the past month the building trades of Newark have 
been much disturbed by a strike of carpenters for $2.75 per day 
and eight hours on Saturday. After the men had been out two 
weeks, during which time several conferences with the employers 
were held, the strike was settled by both signing an agreement. 
that wages shall be 2.50 per day, and shall be paid by the hour. 
In other words, for the men to make $2.50 per day it will be nec- 
essary to work nine hours at 27 7-9 cents per hour. On Satur- 
days they will work eight hours. 

The agreement goes on to state that either party becoming 
dissatisfied, three months’ notice shall be given of any desire to 
change. That both parties shall meet on the first Monday in 
August, when the question of fixing the rate at $2.15 will be dis- 
cussed. Also, that the Board of Master Curpenters shall allow 
the agents of the journeymen carpenters to enter their shops at 
any time and examine the men’s cards. 

In all there were nearly 1300 men out, and had the trouble 
not ended just when it did, the probabilities are that this num- 
ber would have been greatly augmented. The men appear 
to be heartily glad that the whole affair is practically over, for 
the time being, at least. The fact that. according to the agree- 
ment both sides are required to meet again and discuss the ad- 
visability of raising the wages from $2.50 to $2.75 per day, does 
not seem to cause any apprehension as to the ultimate outcome 


of the movement. 
New York City. 


Building operations in the city continue to move along in 
about the same manner as heretofore, the greater portion of the 
work under wav being in connection with office Luildin 
and apartment houses. Some of the old buildings whi 
are being torn down would seem almost large enough to'serve 
their purpcse for many years to come, but they are giving way to 
the progressive tendency of the times, and in some instances to 
conform in hight and general exterior with additions already 
completed. Ава general thing, the material of the old struc- 
ture about pays for the work of tearing down and carting away. 
In the case of the New York Life Insurance Company's building 
on Broadway, the sum of $5000 and the material is said to have 
been paid for the tearing down and removal of the old structure, 
while the Central National Bank Syndicate is said to have re- 
ceived $1 for the material of its old bank building, Broadway 
and Pearl street, the buyer taking it away free of cost. 

The new structure to be put up by the Ivins Syndicate front. 
ing on Park Row, Ann street and Theater alley is to be 26 
stories above the curb and two stories below. The first aix 
Stories are to be of granite and the upper stories of light brick 
with granite and terra cotta trimmings. The building will be 
employed for offices, every one of which will open to the outer 
air. There will probably be a restaurant on the top etory and 
perhaps a roof en with two towers, which will render the 
structure the tallest building in this country, if not in the world, 
devoted exclusively to business purposes. 

There have been a few minor labor disturbances during the 
past month, and outside of possible trouble between the house- 
smiths and the Iron League there is nothing worthy of mention. 

Granite cutters have not been very busy for some time past and 
many шеп in the trade are idle, although the indications are for 
better times. Artiflcial stone masons and freestone cutters and set- 
ters are also having a dull season. Machine stone workers are busy. 

Cement and asphalt layers report that work has been slack, 
but is picking up. Work is brisk at present in the iron molding 


trade, but bad weather has many outside housesmiths to 
remain He With plumbers, gas fitters and steam fitters busi- 
ness is fair. 


Work is slack in the stairbuilding industry, and gilders are 
not busy. Painters have good prospects for the spring and sum- 
mer. With varni-hers and paper hangers things have been dull, 
but are getting better. There is some work for electrical 
and marble workers, wood carvers. tile layers, cornice and sky- 
light makers, slate and metal roofers, machinists, hoisting en- 
gineers and elevator constructors. 

The Mason Builders’ Association and the Bricklayers’ Unions 
have reached an agreement during the past month, which will 

vern the relations between the employers and employees dur- 
ing the year ending May 1, 1807. In several important partic- 
ulars the agreement varies from that of previous years. The 
weekly pay day is substituted fer the one heretofore established 
calling for payments every two weeks, and some new regulations 
have been inserted relating to fire proofing, none of which shall 
belumped or sublet. "There shall also be no lumping of rough 
or front brick work permitted in the future, пог shall any mem- 
ber of the Bricklayers’ Unions work for any Jumper or апу one 
not complying with all the rules and regulations of the sgree- 
ment. e hours between 7 and 8 a.m. are to be used for mak- 
ing up mortar and building scaffolds only. 


Omaha, Neb. 


Present indications point to an improvement in the building 
trades in Omaha, and builders feel that the prospect for work is 
better now than at any time during the past five years. It is 
expected that the Trans-Mississippi Exposition will be held in 
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Omaha, and its buildings, together with the new union station 
and a large office building at Fifteenth and Farnham е 
will give an immediate increase of work to both employers ап 
workmen. The habit of beginning new work in the fall instead 
of in the spring, which exists in Omaha, makes it impossible to 
predict at this time the outcome of the season, but the first five 
months of 1806 have shown a marked increase in contracts let 
over the corresponding months of 1895. Last month's permits 
for new buildings are double those of the same month in 1895. 
A letter from W. S. Wedge, secretary of the Builders and 
Traders’ Exchange, says: Among the most prominent contracts 
now let and approaching completion are the following: The 
Davidge Flats, corner Eighteenth and Farnham streets, to cost 
$25,000, and the Omaha & Grant Smelting Works, to cost 5000. 
The Franciscan Fathers have decided to build a monastery and 
church, the monastery, of brick and stone, to be 85 x 48 feet in 
plan, three stories in hight, and the church 137 x 66 feet in size. 
t is proposed to build a three-story monastery at an outlay of 
818.000. The church will not be completed this summer, but 
will cost some $30,000. McCord, Brady & Co., one of our most 
enterprising wholesale grocery firms, are putting in an improved 
coffee roasting machine at a cost of near 33000. Booth Packing 
Company are adding a third story to their large brick building, 
also adding a cold storage plant costing near 85000. W. H. 
Green is building a 35000 residence and N. B. Rairdon a $4000 
residence. There are 50 dwellings being built, costing from 
$2500 to 310,000 each. Tnis, together with numerous repairs going 
on, shows a marked increase over last year, and we trust it is 
the beginning of better times. 

The Builders and Traders’ Exchange has held its own dur- 
ing the long depression, and the members are manifesting re- 
newed interest in its purposes with the return of more pros- 

erous business conditions. А number of new members have 
heen recently admitted. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Pittsburgh plasterers’ strike reported last month was 
finally settled by the concession of the $3 per day wage by the 
employers. lt was estimated that about 1200 workmen were 
affected by the strike. 

The painters did not have such excellent conditions as the 
plasterers during their dispute with the bosses, but a compro- 
mise to which the employers agreed was affected. Since then, 
however, some of the master painters have not been complying 
with the terms. It is claimed that only two members of the 
Master Painters’ Association are conforming strictly to the 

eement. A circular has been printed declaring a boycott on 

the non-union paint shops and business houses that are һау · 
ing work done by men who are not receiving union rates. 

А plan of arbitration between the Builders! Exchange and 
the unions, whereby differences shall be settled by local builders 
and their workmen, has been projected. The idea proposed is 
that each side shall have а committee of ten to act as arbitrators. 
In lieu of ten men, it has been suggested that the exchange ap- 

int only six permanent members of the committee, leaving 

our to be appointed from masters of the trade in which con- 
ое may arise, the four to drop out when the matter is ad- 
justed. 
л Building is going on somewhat slowly thus far. А consider- 
able amount is pending, but masters say that contracts will 
doubtless be held off to a larger extent than usual until the 
second half of the year. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


What is no doubt the largeat building operation ever under- 
taken in America by one man will be begun in the Twenty- 
eight Ward by James E. Dingee, the millionaire brick manufac- 
turer. He will build, it is reported, 500 three-story houses on 
the site of his mammoth brick-making plant, putting the entire 
number under way at one time. The houses will be of the same 
general style and will be for one family each. 

The past month has been almost entirely free from strikes or 
lockouts, and the present undisturbed condition of affairs be- 
tween employers and workmen bids fair to continue throughout 
the season. The amount of work on hand is fairly чао 

Over 100 members of the Philadelphia Master Builders'. Ex- 
change and their friends enjoyed a dinner of planked shad and 
all that properly goes with it, at Washington Park, May 9. 
W. S. P. 5. jelde, chairman of the Entertainment Committee, was 
in charge of the affair, and was seconded by Secretary Wm. Hark- 
ness. 

Providence, R. I. 


The strike of Providence carpenters on May 1, of which there 
was some talk in April, was abanduned, and except for isolated 
cases the general relations between employers and workmen are 
amicable. A short strike of bricklayers occurred during the 
early part of May, but is now over. The men won their fight 
for 50 cents per hour and eight hours foraday. They were get- 
ting $4.50 and $5 per day for nine hours. All work contracted 
for prior to the bosses being notified of the change will be fin- 
ished at the old schedule by the electricians and painters. The 
bricklayers will work on such contracts for 50 cents per day less 
wages in order to cover the hour's time lost. The Building and 
Trades Assembly was in secret session discussing the whole situ- 
ation. The action of the painters may delay work, but those 
who are in a position to know claim that no serious disturbance 
of the labor situation is either contemplated or probable. 


Pittsfield, Mass. 


The masons, bricklayers and plasterers of Pittsfleld struck 
May 1 for $3.50 per day of nine hours, an advance of 50 cents 
over last season's wages. 'The Builders' Association refused to 

nt the request. The contractor on the new High School 

uilding put men at work on the terms asked for and this will 
probably lead other builders to pay the same wages. The car- 

nters and painters are asking for a nine-hour day and it is be- 
ieved they will obtain it, as the nine-hour day is now almost 
universal. A considerable amount of building is under way, and 
it is stated that more new work will be undertaken in time for 
completion this season. 
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The new Builders’ Exchange is in good condition, and is find- 
ing favor among the builders of the city. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


The present state of affairs among the labor unions in the 
building trades of San Francisco 1s very unsettled, the unions 
having united for the enforcement of the working card” sys- 
tem upon all contractors. There is comparatively little work 
on the market and the number of 1dle workmen is so large that 
they present a formidable front to the employers. Notwith- 
standing the agitation by the workmen the contractors claim 
they have all the men they can use at their own terms. 
One or two strikes of short duration have occurred, but build- 
ing generally is not seriously interrupted. The new officers of 
the Builders’ Exchange are: President, Oscar Lewis ; vice-presi- 
dent, T. W. Butcher; secretary, J A. Wilson; treasurer, M. C. 
Lynch ; attorney, W. H. Cobb ; financial secretary, S. D. North ; 
recording secretary, L. A Larsen ; doorkeeper, J. F. Meadows. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


General building conditions in St. Louis are in excellent con- 
dition and a large amount of work is being done. Contractors 
are very well satisfled with the present state of affairs, and 
look forward to an unusually profitable season. 

The Builders’ Exchange at its last quarterly meeting ap- 
pointed a Committee of Arrangements to prepare for the annual 
excursion, to be given on June 1l. Thecommittee consisted of 
the fee ae а W. J. Baker, T. J. Ward, P. C. Ring, R. B. Mil- 
ler, G. M. Blair, James Kearney and C. X. Sauthier. The ex- 
change is reported as being in good financial condition. 

On April 23 the new Master Builders’ Association opened its 
duo e in the Turner Building with а banquet and reception. 

he rooms were very tastefullv decorated with flowers and fes- 
toons of bunting, and there were many of the prominent busi- 
ness men of the city present as guests of the new organization. 
The affair was most enjoyable in every particular, and the after 
dinner speeches brilliant and entertaining. | 

The officers of the association are : Daniel Evans, president ; 
F. J. Remmers, vice-president ; H. L. Weber, secretary ; C 
Wells, assistant secretary ; Adam Bauer, treasurer. 

The St. Louis Chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects has established in rooms below the exchange floor a perma- 
nent exhibit of high class building material. It will be. ran 
under the auspices of the exchange. The entire second floor 
will be devoted to the exhibit, which will be one of the most 
complete in the United States. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


The St. Paul Dispatch of May 2 says: 

For the past flve years comparatively little building has been 
done in the business district of St. Paul, and for that reason the 
nctivity in that direction this season is significant of the ap- 

roaching better times. Work has already been begun on three 
important business blocks on Sixth street, the Savings Bank of 
St. Paul, the Prendergast and Fitzpatrick buildings, and ground 
has been broken for a number of smaller structures in the busi- 
ness district. Plans for the large Berrisford Building, at the 
corner of Sixth and Minnesota, are almost completed, and work 
on this improvement will begin soon. The Dispatch has informa- 
tion of another very important improvement to be made in the 
business center this season, but details of the same cannot be 
published yet. The plans, which have been driwn by a promi- 
nent St. Paul architect, call for a large business block, five 
Stories high, to be erected on one of the best down town retail 
streets. The plans are at present in Boston for the purpose of 
being examined by the parties who are to make the improve 
ment. The fact that it is Boston money that is going into this 
building. and the further fact that Boston money is building the 
handsome structure on the southeast corner of Sixth and ar 
streets, ought to serve as a pointer for our local capitaliste. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Prospects for builders in Worcester are growing brighter as 
the season advances and more work ‘comes into the market. 
There has been no disturbance among the workmen this year, 
and everything seems to point to continued peace in this direc- 


ion. 

The Builders’ Exchange has been amending its constitution 
for the better protection of its members, and is about to issue a 
handbook containing information in regard to the organization 
and upon general topics of interest to builders. Preparations 
are being made for the entertainment of the delegates to the 
semi-annual meeting of the Massachusetts State Association of 
Builders, which is to occur on June 9. 


Notes. 


Building Inspector Schuddemage of Harrisburg, Pa., issued 
in April permits for 18 new buildings and 2 alterations, reach- 
ing а total outlay of $103,038. Of this $08,081 is represented in 
new buildings and 85557 in alterations. 


Building interests of Anaconda, Mont., эге reported as be- 
ing unusually active this season. 


Stoneham, Mass., is enjoying a building boom, particularly 
in the east and south portions of the town. 


Los Angeles, Cal., daily newspapers report an unusually large 
amount of new building 1n prospect. Plans are now under prep- 
aration by the architects for a number of costly and handsome 
business blocks, to be erected on Main, Spring and Broadway, 
and the crosswise streets in the business portion of the city. 


Union carpenters of Hartford, Conn., are pre 
a demand for an eight-hour day and tor aft 
prenticeship. 


The St. Joseph, Mo., Building Inspector’s annual report 
shows that permits were issued the past year for brick buildings 
amounting to $281,899, and for frame buildings, $354,134, mak- 
ing a total of $630,093. The permite issued the year before 
amounted to $120,000. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING FOR MECHANICS. 


зу I. P. 


T has been shown that perspective reduces and fore- 
Д shortens objects, and it now remains to present an- 
other method of producing the same result in the 
reduction and foreshortening of objects placed in per- 
spective positions in order that the student may havea 
choice of methods and be able to use that which will best 
serve the purpose. For example, take plan A of Fig. 56 
and proceed to place it in a perspective position as if it 
were the floor plan of a frame or the outside sills. Re- 
ferring to Fig. 57, draw the horizontal line and the P L V. 
Fix the station point and ground line by assuming some 
convenient distances, as shown. Next place the plan A at 
an angle of 45 degrees with the P L V and make the cor- 
ner D the same distance above the horizontal line as it 
is from S on the ground line below. 


SP 


Fig. 57.— Diagram Showing Another Method of Foreshortening in Perspective and that the Same 
Result is Produced when the Principles аге Accurately Observed. —Scale, 3-16 Inch to the Foot. 


Architectural Drawing for Mechanics. 


The vanishing points are found by running parallel 
with the sides of the plan A, starting from the S P and 
continuing until the horizontal line is intersected, as shown 
by V P 1 and V P 2. This method of finding the vanishing 
points for all horizontal lines is very simple, and is prac- 
tically the same as the method given in connection with 
previous figures. To many, perhaps, this method will 
present some advantages, as it does not matter to what 
angle the plan A is placed with the P L V, for the van- 
ishing points will be found in exactly the same way as 
already described. In this case the vanishing points are 
equally distant from C on the horizontal line, but if the 
plan A was turned at some otber angle, then the vanishing 
points would not be equidistant from C. They would still 
be found somewhere in the horizontal line. but further 
removed toward and from the center, according to tho 
angle at which the plan is placed. The measuring points 
and the geometric scale G S for the foreshortening of 
the retreating sides of the object have been thoroughly 
explained in the previous figures. They have been drawn 


* Copyrighted, 1894, by I. P. Hicks. 
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in this figure to show that the two methods produce like 
results when closely followed. Draw the perspective B, 
using the geometric scales and measuring points to deter- 
mine the foreshortening of the retreating sides, as shown 
by the first method. 

We will now proceed to show the second method of 
foreshortening. Draw lines from the corners of the plan 
A toward the S P and from the points of intersection with 
the horizontal line drop lines perpendicularly to the 
ground line. The intersection of these lines with the 
retreating ground lines will determine the perspective 
widths of the retreating side of the object, and which will 
be seen to produce exactly the same result as the former 
method, There is a line called the picture plane line, 
shown in the sketch by P PL. This runs parallel with 
the horizontal line, and by the second method of fore- 
shortening it may be assumed at any conveninent distance 
from the plan when it is not required to make the fore- 
shortening correspond with another method. In this case 
the picture plane line and the horizontal line are regarded 
as coinciding in order to produce the same effect in the 
foreshortening. The second method bas the advantage 
that the plan A can be changed to any position and brought 
very close to the picture plane line if desired. The closer 
it is brought to this line the less the reduction in the per- 
spective figure. Imagine the plan A brought down until 
the picture plane line coincides with tha horizontal line 
and they become one and the 
same; then it is easy to see that 
perpendicular lines drawn from 
the picture plane line would in- 
crease to а consideruble extent the 
size of the perspective figure B. 
Thus far the perspective D has 
been considered without regard 
to hight. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that if perspective reduces 
an object in length and width the 
hight must also in some cases 
be reduced in order that the fig- 
ure may be kept proportional. 
For this purpose we must estab- 
lish a hight line, which is done in 
the following manner: Run lines 
parallel with the side of the plan 
to intersect the picture plane line 
and from the intersection draw 
perpendicular lines to the ground 
line, which will establish the lines 
on which to set off the hight of the 
drawing. These lines are called 
hight lines. In Fig. 57 we have pro- 
duced a hight line for each side of 
the object, but in this drawing only one hight line is re- 
quired. Two hight lines have been given, to show that 
it does not matter to which side the hight line is produced, 
as the result is the same. Assuming that the object has a 
certain hight, set it off on the hight lines, as H Tor Н Т, 
and the lines drawn from the vanishing points through 
the points T and T’ will establish the perspective hight, as 
shown. It will be seen by referring to the drawing that 
the real hight of the perspective figure has been consider- 
ably lessened from the actual hight of the object, as set 
off on the hight lines. We have now established the use 
of a hight line and a second method of foreshortening the 
retreating sides of objects in perspective. In our last 
drawing we combined the two methods to show that each 
produced the same result when certain points were ob- 
served; but if the points referred to were not observed, 
then the result would be vastly different. The latter 
method has a very decided advantage over the former in 
the manner of producing the perspective, as the actual 
proportions of the objects to be placed in perspective may 
be retained with a much less reduction than usually fol- 
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lows by the former method. We will now proceed to 
some drawings which will set forth the advantages of the 
second method of foreshortening and maintaining the 
actual proportions in producing perspective figures. 

(To be continued.) 


— — — 


The Workingmen's College, Melbourne, 
Australia. 


We have been favored by the secretary of the Working- 
men's College, Melbourne, Australia, with a copy of the 
prospectus of that institution for the year 1896. The pub- 
lication in question shows that a wide range of trade and 
technical education is being carried on in the institution 
referred to. From a perusal of the catalogue it is also 
evident that the advantages offered by the Workingmen's 
College are very widely appreciated by the class for whose 
benefit it was established some 15 years ago. The state- 
ment is made that in one quarter no less than 2600 stu- 
dents were enrolled in the various educational and tech- 
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parted, and, in addition, sanitation is taught by means of 
lectures, while a portion of the time is devoted to instruc- 
tion in solid geometry. In the third year's course. neces- 
sary to obtain an ''expert's" certificate, the higher 
branches of scientific plumbing and gas fitting are taught, 
also twice a week, as well as practical chemistry and ele- 
mentary mechanics. It is claimed that this curriculum has 
been found effective in turning out an excellent quality of 
craftsmen. The same general principles applied to all the 
other trade classes Special prizes are given by the col- 
lege for particular excellence. During the last year. the 
Verdon prize, which is awarded annually to the best work- 
man among the students, was secured by George C. 
Knights, a student of the plumbing ciass. 


. ы сыф эш 
Copper Work for the San Francisco 
City Hall. 
The new City Hall which is in course of construction in 


San Francisco, Cal, is surmounted by a dome 332 feet in 
hight, on top of which is a copper ball 17 feet in diameter, 
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Som- of the Copper Work for the San Francisco City Hall. 


nical classes. Among the trades taught are carpentry, 
joinery, mason work, bricklaying, fitting, machine work, 
carriage building, plumbing and gas fitting, house paint- 
ing and decorating, modeling, electricity, free hand, me- 
chanical and architectural drawing, &c. The system car- 
ried out includes the awarding of two kinds of certificates. 
One, termed a *' technical ` certificate, is presented by the 
institution to the successful candidates after a two vears' 
course, An ''expert's "' certificate is given, in addition to 
the former. after a third year's course and a final exami- 
nation. These examinations are beld every year in the 
months of July and December. Class work is divided into 
four terms of ten weeks each, extending from February to 
November. December and January. being the midsum- 
mer months in Australia. are devoted to a period of vaca- 
tion. Very moderate fees are charged, and even these are 
reduced 50 per cent to apprentices in most of the classes. 
The course for a technical certificate in plumbing and gas 
fitting includes four terms in the first year, during which, 
in addition to practical work in the trade two nights a 
week, mensuration and geometry are taught. In the 
second year a higher grade of trade instruction is im. 
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making what is said to be the largest ball of its kind on 
any public building in this country, if not in the world. 
The engraving which we present herewith represents 
some of the sheet metal work employed in the finish of 
the dome, the picture being reproduced from a photograph 
taken for the purpose. The contract was executed by the 
Eagle Sheet Metal Works of 1213-1215 Market street, 
San Francisco, Cal. From the proprietor, William Cronan, 
we learn that the copper ball on the dome is 311 feet from 
the groun, and that it is surmounted by a metal figure 
representing the Angel of Peace, 28 feet high, and 
weighing 8000 pounds. The ornament shown in the center 
of the picture is ashield and scroll, and the two ornaments 
on each side which join the shield and scroll represent a 
honeysuckle. The hight of the ornament is 5 feet and the 
projection 2'¢ feet, forming a cresting immediately below 
the copper ball. The frames on the right are for the win- 
dows in the dome, and are 7 feet 6 inches ір bight by 2 
feet 6 inches inside measurement. These frames are 
made on three different sweeps, the circle long one way 
and two different circles on eachend. All of the work 
is hand hammered copper. 
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Directory and Official Announcements of the National Association of Builders. 


Officers for 1896. 


President. 
Charles A Rupp of Buffalo. 


First Vice-President, 
H. J. Sallivan of Milwaukee. 


Secretary, 
William H. Sayward of Boston. 


Treasurer, 
George Tapper of Chicago. 
Directors. 

Noble Н. Стеавег....................... .. . . Baltimore. 
E. Noyes Whitcomwood . nn Boston. 
John Feist. MOT E SS ee ee Buffalo. 
William @гасе.............................. Chicago. 
Frank L. Weavẽãrrr r . . . . Lowell. 
Louis A. С1ав............................... Milwaukee. 
Stephen M. Wright................... q. .New York. 
Stacy Resreee md Ea Philadelphia. 
Thomas B. Вовв............................. Providence. 
Justus Herbert Grau eee Rochester. 
Thomas J. Ward........ J PM St. Louis. 
George J. @тапї............................ St. Paul. 

. S. Me о Wilmington. 
George H. Cutting. .. . Worcester. 
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Massachusetts State Association. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Massachusetts State 
Association of Builders will be held in Worcester on June 
9, in the rooms of the Builders’ Exchange. 

Exchanges throughout the State that are not affiliated 
with the association are urged to send representatives to 
the VAR full particulars in relation to which will be 
furnished by the secretary, W. Н. Say ward, 166 Devon- 
shire street, Boston, Mass. 


Chicago Mason Bullders' Code of Practice. 


The Masons and Builders’ Association of Chicago have 
ut into operation a set of rules for governing the relations 
between their members and dealers in masons’ supplies, 
based upon the assumption that a mason builder is entitled 
to advantages in buying material that should not be given 
to the occasional buyer. The association maintains that 
the practice of selling masons’ supplies to owners and 
others not mason contractors, at the same, and sometimes 
less, price as that charged the mason, is unjust, and is an 
unfair discrimination against the rights of the regular 
buyer. The association argues that the practice reduces 
the contractor to competition with the workman without 
relief from the responsibility which the workman does not 
share. It is believed to be unwise for the association to 
attempt to control prices of material by agreement be- 
tween the contractors and the dealers; and the co opera- 
tion of the latter is requested in the rules, which are as 
follows: : 

1. Members of this Association shall purchase materials only 
from those dealers and manufacturers of masons’ materials who 
will agree to sell to members of this Association said materials 
at a prica 10 per cent. lower than same materials are sold to 
others who are not members of this Association. 

2. Members of this Association shall not purchase materials 
of any kind from dealers who have failed to comply with the 
Во сов of Rule 1, if such materials can be purchased from 

ealers who have 80 complied. 

3. Members of this Association shall purchase materials only 
i upon terms of purchase by which on any purchase they shall be 

owed and given an additional 5 per cent. discount on bills 
paid on or before the 10th of the month, or 2*4 per cent on bills 
paid on or before the 20th of the month succeeding delivery. 

4. Members of this Association shall not purchase materials 
from any dealer or manufacturer who does not comply with 
Rule 3, or who allows a discount to others than members of this 
Associntion. 

Section 5 poe for the posting in the rooms of the 
association of the names of the dealers in masons’ supplies 
who comply with the requirements of the preceding sec- 
tions. 

At the same time that the foregoing rules went into 
effect, a new code of practice became operative, both 
having been previously adopted by the association. Mem- 
bers of the association having suffered damage from being 
required to base estimates of cost and proposals for work 
upon indefinite specification and incomplete drawings, it 
was deterinined to refuse to submit bids or accept work 
unless all the conditions тезою to intelligent and legiti- 
mate Ponpe on were fultilled. 

The following are the conditions under which estimates 
are to be made, proposals submitted and contracta entered 
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into for mason work by the members of tbe Chicago 
Masons and Builders' Association; and which shall govern 
in all cases except public and railroad corporation work: 


1. Plans and details for mason work, when offered for final 
or competitive estimates, shall be presented on a scale. not less 
than , inch to the foot. must be done in ink or by some process 
that will not fade or obliterate, and be completed in every part, 
with given dimensions marked in plain figures thereon. 

2. Portions of drawings that require a larger scale (пеп 
eral drawings for а thorough comprehension of what be 
demanded, shall be presented at the time estimates are re- 
quested, and when ornamental brick is to be used, name of 
maker and number of design must be marked thereon in plain 
Jetters and figures. 

8. Specifications shall be presented 1п ink, or by some process 
as called for in the foregoing for plans. 

4. Speciflcations must be deflnite. All such indefinite demands 
ав The contractor must furnish all work that is necessary,“ 
or All work that the architect may require," ог any demand 
having in contemplation the shielding of the owner or architect 
from responsibility arising from a violation of the building ordi- 
nances, are improper and must not appear in the specifications. 

5. The specifications shall be taken as a guide for estimating; 
and all demands made by the specifications unless objection be 
made thereto in writing when proposals are submitted—shall be 
covered in the estimate offered. 

6. Demands made by the plans, and not referred to in the 
specifications, shall not be considered in the proposals. 

1. Everything that will be required in the mason work must 
be mentioned in the specifications, classified and grouped under 
appropriate headings. 

8. Specifications shall distinctly state that when it is neces- 
sary to cut or change the work of one contractor in the placing 
of the work of another, then the said cutting &hall be done by 
the contractor whose work is so changed or cut, he to be peid 
therefor by the contractor whose work makes the said cutting 
necessary. 

9. Proposals shall not be given to cover an indeflnite depth 
of foundation. Foundations which have to go below the depths 
shown upon plans inust be paid for ав additional work, at 
prices agreed upon. 

10. Members of this Association when requested to submit 
proposals for work (other than tbeir own branch) must not be 
restricted as to whom they shall employ as sub-contractors, 
unless previously notifled in the specifications. 

11. Should portions of the work be reserved by owners or 
architects and estimates therefor be obtained by them, a mem- 
ber of this Association, if required to include the said estimates 
in his contract, shall receive compensation therefor of not less 
than 10 per cent. on the amount of the said estimates (except in 
the case of materials. See Condition 19). 

i2 When proposals are asked for on work, and payments to 
be made other than cash, same must be specified ; when not so 
specifled no member shall contract except for cash. 

13. Specifications shall state distinctly the date and hour 
when proposals are to be opened ; in case of postponement of 
date specified, al) bidders shall receive notice in writing of said 
postponed date and hour, and no proposal shall be received or 
considered after the time specified. 

Proposals shall be opened, read and listed at the time 
specified before such bidders as are preseat. Contracts shall be 
awarded by owners or architects within a reasonable time there- 


ter. 

Members shall not be held on proposals retained longer than 
ten days after date of opening. 

14. In all cases where work is Jet under plans and specifica- 
tions prepared by an architect, for which proposals have been 
received and opened, the lowest invited bidder shall be awarded 
the contract, and estimates for changes shall be made by him 
only, unless the said changes involve an alteration in the plans 
of 25 per cent. or more of the proposal price, in which case the 
full competition shall again be opened. 

In case the price estimated for changes should not be satis- 
factory to the owner, it shall be settled by arbitration. as pro- 
vided for in the form of contract adopted by this Association. 

15. When security is exacted from a member, a like amount 
of security sball be required of the owner, but no member shall 
take without security any contract that another member has 
refused because he was unable to get such security. 

16. Members shall decline to give architects or owners prc- 
posalsin the aggregate when the said architects or owners are 
soliciting proposals in detail, por shall pro Is be furnished 
in detail when proposals are being solicited in the aggregate, 
and same shall be specified in the speciflcations. 

17. Whenever the completion of a contract will be required 
in a certain time, then that time shall be inentioned in the 
specifications, and if a penalty for non-completion is to be 
exacted of & member, it shall be so stated, and also that the 
owner will be required to pay a premium of like amount to the 
member for any and all delays caused by owner, or other con- 
tractors, selected by owner or architects. 

18. A member shal] not be permitted to alter his propose! 
after proposals have been opened. and previous to the award. 

A member to whom a contract is awarded shall be cedures 

to sign a contract (except as provided for in Condition 14) for 
the amount of the proposal he has submitted, or withdraw his 
pro : 
19. For any and al) materials furnished by the owners or 
architects in connection with contracts for mason wort, the fol- 
lowing demands shall be made and no contracts executed by a 
member of this Association, unless said demands be complied 
with by the owner, agents or architects, viz.: 
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The amount to be demanded on materials or certain of 
materials furnished by owners, agents or architects shall be as 


9 and amount of same shall be added to the contract 


Rubble stone $1.50 per cord. 

Dimension Stone. 5 cents per superficial foot. 
Common brick.................... $1 per M. 

Pressed brick... Under $16 per M—$1.50 per M. 
Pressed Dien o raria Over $16 per M—$? per M. 

On cement, lime, sand, &c....... 10 4 added to cost per bbl., yard, &c. 


20. All measurements of additional work or for quantities of 
materials furnished by owners, agents, or architects, aball be 
governed by Rules and Measurements for Masou Work, 
adopted by Master Masons’ Association and approved by the 
Architects in 1880. 

21. No member of this Association shall let a sub-contract 
for masun work except for stone setting, tile setting and terra 
cotta ee 

No member of this Association shall take a sub-contract for 
Mason work on any one job for an amount exceeding 8500. ex- 
cept for mason work in heating or power plants. 

22. Any member unable to obtain a settlement, according to 
the terms of his contract for work done, may present his claim 
in detail to the secretary of this Association, who shall demand 
in the name of this Association from any party or parties, 
owing said member, a prompt settlement of the account. In 
case said party or parties refuse to comply with said demand, 
no member of this Association shall do any work for said party 
or parties until such settlement has been effected. 

. 23. When a member is engaged upon any building or build- 
ings, if ‘building masonry either by contract or ctherwise, no 
member of this Association shall furnish estimate or do an 
mason work on such building until the member first engag 
thereon shall have been settled with in full. | 

21. The form of contract adopted by this Association is the 
contract known as the Mason and Buildera' Contract, and is the 
only form of contract a member of this Association is allowed to 
execute for mason work. 


Ihe form of contract mentioned in the last paragraph 
is. based. largely upon the Uniform Contract approved by 
the National Aesoeiation of Builders and the American 
Institute of' Archiects; the principal difference being & 
specific and detailed ‘agreement in regard to arbitration; 


one of the arbitrators, who shall also be the umpire, being 


named in the contract. | 

‚ The penalties fixed for breaking the foregoing condi- 
tions is а fine of not less than $100 nor more than $500 or 
expulsion from the association, or both. Rules are laid 
down under which complaint shall be brought, and for 
the government of investigations, &c. 


aS Unjust Specifications 


The following Information for Bidders appears in 
conjunction with the specifications for certain iron work, 
spon which the water board of one of the principal cities 
of the East solicits bids: 

: Sealed proposals for furnishing 25 sets of steel work for cham- 
bers for 36-inch valves will be received ut the office of this board 
until 12 o'clock noon. on Tuesday, the 12th day of May. 1896. 

The quantities given are approximate only, and the board 
reserves the right to increase or decrease the amount of the 
work, аз шау be deemed necessary by the engineer; and to 
reject any or all bids, or to accept any bid should it deem it to 
be for the interests of the Commonwealth so to do. 

The form of proposal under which the board requires 
that bids shall be submitted is as followa: 

The undersigned declares that he has carefully examined the 
annexed contract and the plans therein referred to, and he pro- 
poses and agrees that he wil! contract to furnish and deliver all 
the steel work in the manner and within the time specified in 
the annexed specifications, for the sum of &—— for each com- 
plete set. 

. The specifications state. without qualification, that the 
work to be done consists in furnishing and delivering 25 
sets of steel work, the quantities of a set being specifically 
stated.. The clause in relation to payment for the work 
states that, ‘‘ The Commonwealth shall рау, as full com- 
„ for each complete set of steel work delivered as 

erein provided, the sum of.“ &c. 

: Under thé foregoing requirements this water board 
proposes to obtain a contract for 25 sets of steel work at a 
price based upon certain fixed quantities for each set; it 
proposes to pay for each set the amount determined by the 
contraetor, ав being the sum for which they can construct 
each set in accordance with definite quantities as specified 
in the specifications; and it proposes, after the contract is 
let, to increase or decrease the quantities as it sees fit 
without reference to the contractor. 

Inasmuch as it is the quantities that are referred to 
as being approximate only,” it is assumed that the un- 
certainty does not lie in the number of sets to be 
constructed, but in the quantities that shall enter into 
their construction. The contract, which includes the 
specifications, explicitly states that 25 sets of steel work 
are requisite to its fulfillment, and with equal clearness 


states the quantities of which a set shall be composed No 


reference is made in the contract to any condition of un- 
certainty as to the quantities upon which the contractor 
' shall base his estimate of cost, and no provision appears 
for extra or reduced compensation in the event of the 
quantities being increased or decreased. | 
Inasmuch аз the specifications are included in the Con- 
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tract, it is evident that it is proposed to let the work upon 
the basis of the cost ав determined by the specifications. 
as presented; and that such increase or decrease of quan- 
tities, as the board may decide upon. will be made after 
the contract has been signed. Were the intent of the 
board otherwise, bids would doubtless have been solicited 
in accordance with the specifications, under the proviso 
that if they exceeded the sum to which the board was 
limited, or were otherwise legitimately unsatisfactory, 
the required changes would be made in the specifications 
and a new competition solicited. No protection to the 
contractor appearing in either contract or Information for 
Bidders, the action of the board is tantamount to a request 
to the contractor to pledge himself to the performance of 
an unknown quantity of work for a fixed price. 

The conditions prescribed by the board, in reality, pro- 
hibit the possibility of a contract; for thereunder the con- 
tractor is required to stipulate a price for certain com- 
pleted work, constructed in accordance with certain 
definite specifications; to sign а contract in which he 
obligates himself to perform that specified work for which 
the board pledges payment, regardless of its reservation 
to increase or decrease the quantities as it sees fit. If the 
quantities are increased or decreased, in the smallest par- 
ticular, from the specifications under which the contract 
bas been inade, then the work cannot be delivered in 
accordance with the specifications. | 

There is no provision in the contract for increasing or 
decreasing the quantities, or for increased or reduced 
compensation in event of change, therefore should the 
board alter the quantities from those for which they have 
contracted to pay, they would annul the contract before 
work under it could be begun. A binding contract under: 
such conditions being impossible, the contractor has 
wasted his time in fixing, for the benefit of the board, the 
cost of the proposed work as specified. The reservation 
of the right to increase or decrease the quantities, which 
action would annul the contract, had one been signed, 
together with the right to reject any or all bids, or to 
accept any bid whether the lowest or otherwise, leaves the 
contractor no legal ground for justice or compensation: 
he is. in fact, completelv at the mercy of the board. 

Contractors should decline to bid under such conditions 
аз these; they should insist that the element of uncer- 
tainty in specifications be wiped out, in order that both 
owner and contractor shall be bound to certain fixed and 
defnite conditions. | : 

Tbe ‘‘ Code of Practice framed by the National Asso- 
ciation of Builders was prepared for the special purpose 
of governing in euch cases аз the foregoing. 
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said Jones, 


— A Scrap.—‘ This morn 
a scrap occurred 
Between my scarf and I (!) 
Which, though I got it ‘in the neck,’ 
Resulted in а tie. New York Press. 


— НЕ GvuzssED АТ WHAT Іт Was.—He 
was new at the zame. 

But he knew it all. Thougbt he did, 
at least. The proprietor was not sure ef 
= ^ Í А . this, however, so when he turned his first 
Comprising an easy, practical system of estimating materials customer over to the new clerk, he kept 
within earshot to see how the new em- 
ployee handled the prospective buyer. 

* What do уоп mean by this machine 
being 64 gear?" she asked the clerk. 

„Oh, the front wheel revolves 64 times 
every time the pedals go round once," 
answered the polite attendant. 

That night he was without a situation. 
—The Wheel. 


F. W. DEVOE & СО. 


(Established 18ss,) 
FULTON ST., COR. WILLIAM, 
NEW YORK. 
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can afford to be without it. 
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| Jo. ed sa There is no Ink equal to it [Hig- 
gins' Ink] for half a a dozen reasons. From thetime you 
| open the bottle until you put all its contents on paper 
you have no reason to fin fault with it.” 
A. B. Frost says: “I vse а great deal of It and it is 


certainly the best." 
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The Caldwell Door Holder. 


The Caldwell Mfg. Company of 
Rochester, N. Y., are offering the door 
holder shown ір Fig. 1. The project- 
ing foot is rubber tipped and engages 
with the floor when the handle is re- 
volved, as shown. The holders are 
made in malleable iron, bronzed or 


| well as vertical, 


so that the table 
always remains perfectly level. The 
section around the saw is detachable, 
so that heads for gaining, rabbeting, 
&c., or a series of saws for rippivg 
several pieces at one time can be used. 
The fence is long and has a movement 
across the face of the table by a hand 
lever, which instantly release:, moves 
and locks it, or vice versa. An index 


gauge shows the distance from the saw 
A side roll and 


at which it is set. 


The motor is of ample capacity. and 
will stand tempor, excessive loads. 
It is of the four-pole type. and the 
direction of current in the field coils 
is constant. and the machine is never 
fully demagnetized. The rear and the 
thrust bearing yoke stands are made 
from a single casting. To one end of 
this the main beam is securely bolted 
and to the other the thrust bearing 
yoke and brake are secured. To this 
casting are also independently at- 


Novelties.—Fig. 1 — The Caldwell Door Holder in Use. 


polished bronze plated, also in bronze 
metal, plain polished. Each style is 
made in two sizes. 


Self-Feeding Ripping Saw. 


A machine which has been designed 
especially for ripping material into 
paraliel strips for planing mills, furni- 
ture, wheel, wagon and piano fac- 
tories, car, railway and locomotive 
shops, mavy yards, arsenals, &c., has 
recently been placed upon the market 
by J. A. Fay & Co, 518-533 West 
Front street, Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
frame of the machine, which is illus- 
trated in Fig. 3 of the engravings, is 
made of iron with plate sides and ends 
heavily ribbed. The saw arbor is of 
‘steel, 12; inches in diameter where the 
saw is applied, and is mounted in long 
connected bearings in the inside of the 


{Feet — —— — - 


bevel fence attachment for making 
siding can be furnished with the ma- 
chine when desired The saw arbor 
pulley is 10 x 8 inches, and should 
make 2400 revolutions per minute. 
When a countershaft is supplied, it is 
fitted with tight and loose pulleys, 12 
x 8 inches, and should make 928 revo- 
lutions a minute. 


Double Multiple Sheave Electric 
Passenger Elevator. 


The double multiple sheave electric 
passenger elevator just installed in 
the Gerken Building at the corner of 
Chambers street and West Broadway, 
by the Sprague Electric Elevator Com- 
pany of 253 Broadway, New York, 
is illustrated in the accompanying en- 
graving As will be seen by reference 
to Fig. 2 the machine consists of two 
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Fig. 3.—Self Feeding Ripping Saw. 


tached the field castings. The arma- 
ture is of a two path ring construc- 
tion. The armature has a hollow 
sleeve and is securely keyed to the 
main screw ; it is removable through 
the yoke at the rear end of the ma- 
chine. The carbon brushes are double, 
have independent movement and am- 
ple capacity to carry the full current 
under all conditions without flashing. 
The machine is self oiling, апа the 
main bearings are accurately lined. 
The thrust bearing consists of two 
special hardened and reversible steel 
plates, one of which is carried in the 
yoke plate of the field magnet and the 
other is backed up by a nut of ample 
capacity on the end of the screw, 
having between them a bronze plate 
with independently pocketed hardened 
steel balls, so disposed as to planish 
the entire surface of the plate. The 


Fig. 2.—Side and End Elevations of Double Multiple Sheave Electric Passenger Elevator. 


frame, by which it is retained in line. 
The construction of the end of the 
;arbor is such that several saws can be 
used simultaneously if desired. Saws 
‘up to 22 inches in diameter can be em- 
‘ployed, and the machine will rip 234% 
inches wide. Thetableis 78 x 38 inches 
in area, and is made either of wood or 
iron, as the purchaser may prefer. It 
is connected to planed stands, on which 
16 raises and lowers by a screw and 
beveled gears operated by а hand 
wheel. The adjustment is parallel as 
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separate and independent electric ele- 
vators, mounted, one above the other, 
upon the same frame. Each is of the 
horizontal multiple sheave type, with 
a traveling cross head and friction- 
less nut, driven by a 1!j.inch pitch 
screw revolved by a motor directly 
connected. The entire operative ma- 
chinery, both electric and mechanical, 
is self contained. Each car is lifted 
by its motor and descends under 
gravity action against the motor 
variably operated as a dynamo brake. 


thrust bearing is inclosed in a case 
and the balls run in oil. It can be 
independently removed without dis- 
turbing any part of the machine 
except the brake pulley. The main 
brake consists of an accurately 
turned flange pulley carried on the 
in-board end of the screw, which 
is gripped by a wood lined steel 
band anchored on one side and con- 
tinually pulled down on the other by 
a powerful spring under adjustable 
compression. This brake is released 
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in hoisting by the hoisting current, 
and in going down by a special cir- 
cuit. On failure of current for any 
reason, or when running down at an 
excess speed, the brake instantly be- 
comes operative. Whenever the ma- 
chine stops the brake is automatically 
locked. 

The sheaves are made up in nests, 
mounted on roller bearings, and car- 
ried on independent detachable sleeves, 
thus relieving the cross head trunnions 
and the outboard shafts from all 
wear. The hoisting or workicg nut 
has 12 convolutions of interlocking 
threads, and forms a spiral thrust 
bearing over 300 1g inch hardened steel 
balls under pressure. A safety nut 
forms a part of the nut system in fric- 
tion contact with the cross head and 
normally out of contact with the 
screw, having thick and deep threads ; 
when brought into use it interlocks a 
part of the screw threads not subject 
to wear, and prevents lineal move- 
ment of tbe cross head due to wear- 
ing out of threads of the working nut 
or screw. These elevators have a rise 
of 166 feet at an average speed of 350 
feet per minute. 


Combined Rabbet and Block Plane. 


The Stanley Rule & Level Company 
of New Britain, Conn., have recently 
put upon the market an ingenious 


Novelties.— Fig. 4.— Combined Rabbet and 
Block Plane 


combination of a block plane and 
a rabbet plane, as illustrated in 
Fig. 4. One side of the plane is 
detachable, and the tool can thus 
be easily converted for such use as 
the owner requires. The cutter is set 
on а skew, which is referred to asa 


great advantage in working against 


the grain of wood. The manufactu- 

rers report a large sale of these 
lanes during the short time they have 
een offered to the trade. 


New Form of Compass Saw. 


George H. Bishop & Co. of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and Lawrenceburg, Ind., 
are introducing a new form of com- 
pass saw, illustrated in Fig. 5 of the 
cuts. The blade is removable from 
the handle, to which different sized 
blades can be readily affixed. The 
blade is described as working upon a 
peculiarly constructed bolt which fas- 
tens it securely into the handle, and as 
controled in its varied adjustments 
by a lever that permits the blade to be 
adjusted to any angle or slant desired. 
A screw or pin set in the handle fits 
snugly in slots in the butt of the blade, 
holding it firm and immovable in any 
angle or position the workman may 
place it, enabling the user to saw up 
or down, backward or forward, in 
every form and position, in corners or 
otherwise inaccessible places. The 
back of the saw blade and the back of 
the saw handles are constructed to 
form a flush bevel. The saw handle 
is of apple wood, carved. The blade, 
it is stated, is unexcelléd in quality 
and temper, finely finished and highly 
polished, and the че Khon pac to vari- 
Ous positions is simple and easy. The 

point is made that there is no mech- 
.anism to get out of order. 
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The Warner Electric Elevator, 


In the high speed direct connected 
electric passenger elevator built by 
the Warner Elevator Mfg. Company 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, the electric en- 
gine, which includes the motor and 
winding apparatus, is mounted on one 
heavy iron bed plate. This is securely 
anchored to a masonry foundation 


the platform can be instantly raised 
and the obstruction removed. To the 
car is attached a safety speed gover- 
nor, which will apply the brakes if the 
speed exceeds the normal. In the car 
is located the pilot wheel, which is 
connected to the electric controller 
through the agency of tiller cables. It 
takes the place of the usual hand rope, 
and permits the operator to have bet- 
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Fig. 5.—New Form of Compass saw. 


when placed in the cellar. Immedi- 
ately above the motor is placed an 
electric controller which operates and 
governs the movement of the platform 
and regulates the flow of electricity 
to the motor. The worm wheel is 
made of phosphor bronze, and the 
worm is hammered steel, lathe chased 
and made a part of the armature 
shaft. The housing that incloses the 
worm and worm wheel is во designed 
as to permit the worm and wheel to 
run in an oil well. Provision is made 
for replenishing the oil, for adjust- 
ment of the end thrust bearing, and 
also for removing the old oil. The 
brake attachment is of powerful con 
struction, is operated in connection 


ter control of the machine. А general 
view of the elevator and apparatus is 
shown in Fig. 6 of the cuts. 


Cleveland Joist and Wall Hanger. 


The Cleveland Hanger Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, are offering bangers 
for joist, timbers and for walls. as 
illustrated in Mg: 7 of the cuts. The 
hanger, it will be observed, has two 
long. diagonal bends, forming, it is 
remarked, a web member in direct 
line of strain from the seat of the joist 
to the point of support, and with the 
web face against the joist presents a 
uniform section to insure a constant 
resistance. The hangers are made of 


Fig 6.—The Warner Electric Elevator. 


with the electric controller and will 
safely hold the platform and load at 
any desired point. An automatic lim- 
itation electric cut off cuts off the 
current of electricity every time the 
latform reaches the terminal land- 
ings independently of the operator or 
the operating ropes, thereby prevent- 
ing the platform from ever going be- 
yond the proper limits of its travel. 
A device is provided for automatic- 
ally cutting off the electric current if 
the lifting cables should become slack 
by reason of the car meeting an ob- 
struction. This is so arranged that 


wrought steel bent hot, the two arms 
at the top extending back 2 inches, in 
the case of all ordinary sized joists, 
and engage back of the first joist where 
timbers are built up, and, being bev- 
eled, admit of being driven into solid 
beams. Timber hangers are made 
single and double. The single hanger 
is practically the same as the joist 
hanger, but with supporting arms 
made of any desired length. Where 
joists are suspended from both sides of 
the timber with ends opposite one 
another double hangers are recom 
mended for use, these being, it is ex 
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plained, practically two single hangers 
with the ends united. Wall hangers 
are substantially the same as the 
joist hanger, but made of heavier 
stock and with supporting arms 4 
inches in depth to hook back of the 
first course of brick. All the hangers 
are treated to an asphalt dip as a pre 
ventive against rust. The жанай: 
turers claim the following points of 
excellence for the hangers: That being 
bent when hot undiminished strength 
of material is insured; that they do not 
weaken the timter, as no boring of 
holes nor HR is required; that the 
hangers are easily applied; that sbould 
occasion require they can be removed 
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Novelties.—Fig. 7.—The Cleveland 
Joist and Wall Hanger. 


without difficulty or injury to tim- 
ber; that there are no weak points 
and that they are of uniform strength. 


——_— 
The Hilton Expanded Metal Lath. 


With the growth of fire proof con- 
struction in large buildings there has 
been a strong tendency to embrace 
such features in ordinary house con- 
struction as will reduce the risk of 
fire. None of the inventions for this 
purpose has received a more general 
appreciation than that which has been 
accorded to the metal lath for sup- 
porting the plastering used in par- 
tition walls of buildings. D. B. Hil- 
ton of 256-258 State street, Brooklyn, 


N. Y., has put on the market an ex- 


panded metal lath, which is turned 
out by a machine recently received 
from George A. Ohl & Co., New- 
ark, N. J. The machine weighs some- 
thing over a ton, and is 18 feet in 
length. It is designed to turn out the 
lath in two widths, 14 and 18 inches, 
and in lengths of 8 feet. Fig. 8 
shows the lath ready for applica- 
tion to the studding. The features 
claimed for the lath are its rigid- 
ity, being corrugated with a deep 
groove along the straight sections, and 
the diagonal sections having a dee 
edge turned on each side. When naile 
to the studding of a building it is well 
calculated to stand the operation of 
applying the plaster, and also affords 
excellent facilities for securing a good 
key for the mortar. In applying it to 
the studding in a building, the opera- 
tion is so simple that any of the work- 
men employed are competent to do 
the work, and it is adapted for curved 
as well as flat surfaces. When fas- 
tened to timbers it may be secured by 
the ordinary wire nails used by roofers 
and builders, or by means of a special 
staple provided for the purpose, which 
is 3 inches in length between the 
rongs, which are made 1 inch in 
eng Where the building is of the 


Digitized by Coc gle 


fire proof type and provided with T 
irons to which the lath must be at- 
tached, the construction affords an ex- 
cellent opportunity for its being se- 
cured by means of wire. 
is not desired to cover the entire build- 
ing with lathing of this character, its 
merits are emphasized for use inthe 
shafts of dumb waiters, elevators or 
ventilating shafts. With the machine, 


Where it. 


Company, Williamsport, Pa. A gen- 
eral view of the machine is shown in 
Fig. 9 of the accompanying illustra- 


apoa which the carriage operates. 
The manufacturers state that the car- 
riage is of new design and constructed 
with bali bearing rollers, thus reduc- 
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it is pointed out that a sufficient quan- 
tity of laths for covering the walls of 
a large building can be turned out in 
а day and that orders for this mate- 
rial can be promptly filled. 


Patent Improved Tenoninz 
Machine, 


A new heavy pedestal frame tenon- 
ing machine, with ball bearing roller 
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length passing through twice. Both 
upper and lower head stocks can be 
adjusted horizontally to permit the 
shoulder to be cut at uneven distances 
from the end. An entirely new fea- 
ture in this machine is found in the 
clearance in the heads, which can be 
increased without rebabbiting the 
boxes. The cope heads are attached 
to the head stocks and adjusted simul- 
taneouslv with them, in addition to 
which they have a separate, independ- 
ent horizontal and vertical adjust- 
ment. The cutter heads are either 
single, 315 inches long, or double, 644 


Fig. 9.— Patent Improved Tenoning Machine. 


carriage, and adapted for making 
tenons for doors, sash апа blinds, 
framing furniture and doing similar 
work, has just been placed upon the 
market by the Rowley & Hermance 


inches long, as шау be desired, and are 
provided with the manufacturers” 
patent corrugated spurs. Underneath 
the carriage are safety hooks to pre- 
vent its rising and getting into the 
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cutters. The hold down bar is con- 
venient to the operator, and can be ad- 
justed for different thicknesses of 
work, The fence is adjustable to any 
angle desired. 


[АРЕ NOTES. 


THE TRADE will learn with regret 
of the recent death of G. William Morstatt, 
senior member of the firm of Morstatt & 
Боп, well known manufacturers of the 
Morstatt and Improved Acme inside blinds, 
which have roven so popular where- 
ever introduced: The business will be con- 
tinued under the old firm name at 227.229 
West Twenty. ninth street. New York City, 
maet it has been located for many years 
past. 


"THE Sprague Electric Elevator 
Company. 235 Broadway. New York City. 
have been awarded the contract for three of 
their electric elevators for the new building 
of the Mutual Benefit Insurance Company of 
Boston, Mass. ; 


WE ARE INDEBTED to Alfred Stone, 
secretary of the American Institute of Ar. 
chitects. for & copy of the proceedings of the 
twenty-ninth annual convention of that or- 

anization, he!d in the St. Nicholas Hotel, St. 

ouis, on October 15, 16 and 17 of Jast year. 
The proceedings ure handsomely bound in 
dark covers with gilt side title, and carry as 
a frontispiece an excellent likeness of the late 
Richard Morris Hunt, reproduced trom a 

hotograph taken in September, 1893. In ad- 

tion to the proceedings of the convention 
are to be found a list of chapters of the 
American Institute of Architects, the names 
ot the officers and those constituting the vari- 
ous committees, a list of members and a 
very comprehensive index. 


THE American Berkshire Associa- 
tion of Springfield. III., recently offered cash 
prizes amounting to $100 for the best plans 
&nd specifications of pens, buildings, location 
of lots, &c.. for the convenience of farmers 
or breeders keeping more than ten brood 
sows, and for plans and specifications of 

ns, buildings and location of lots, &c , for 

armers or breeders keeping ten or lesa 
brood sows. Thecontestants were to furnish 
the ground plans and elevations of репа for 
service boars, sows with litters, pigs of both 
sexes after wenning.fattening pens, slaughter 
house, smoke house. granaries, steam or 
cooking house, shop for making shipping 
crates. &c.. the drawings to be toa scale of 
ы inch to the foot. 


E. T. BARNUM of Detroit, Mich , has 
issued from the press his annual spring cata- 
logue in the shape of an oblonz publication 
of 64 pages printed in a green ink and bound 
in red paper covers. The catalogue is known 
as No. №), and embraces within its covers a 
wide range of iron.wire and brass goods, such 
as settees, drinking fountains. flower pot 
stands. reservoir vases, wire trellises, gal- 
vanized netting and fencing. wire mats, sand 
screens, iron and steel wire cloth, brass and 
copper wire cloth, wire window guards, 
spark guards, radiator screens, window 
screens, counter and partition railings. metal 
borders, elevator inclosures. metal and wire 
signs. cast and malleable cresting. finials, 
tower ornaments, copper vanes, balls, stars, 
&c. Mr. Barnum issues hesides this general 
catalogue а number of others, each devoted 
toa specia! class of work, there being one 
for builders' iron, wire and brass goods, one 
covering fencing. one: covering jail cells 
and jail work and another covering bank and 
office railings, &c. Mr. Barnum states that 
һе will be glad to mail a copy of апу one of 
these catalogues to any address, 1f in writing 
the person will specify the kind of work 
wanted. 


„TOOLS AND CUTTERS ” is the title 
of a new catalogue which is being distributed 
to the trade by tbe L. S. Starrett Company 
of Athol. Mass. The little volume is known 
as Catalogue No. 14, and illustrates the lead- 
ing lines of fine mechanical tools and milling 
апа other cutters manufactured. The 98 

ages are neatly printed, the illustrations be- 
ing numerous, and convey:ing а very good 
idea of the styles with which the company 
are prepared to supply the trade. The fron- 
tispiece is a bird's eye view of the company's 
works, showing the extent of their plant. In 
the introductory remarks. the statement is 
made that every tool listed in the catalogue 
is warranted accurate and satisfactory, the 

rices given being net. The little volume is 
bound in neat paper covers embellished with 
a design appropriate tothe purpose. Accom- 
panying the volume is a leaflet showing 
wherein Catalogue No. 14 differs from those 

reviously issued. The assortment covered 
В во varied that it would seem to meet every 
possible requirement of the trade in the way 
of fine mechanical tools. 


THE F. A. Requarth Company of 
Dayton, Ohio, send us an illustrated sheet 
showing some of the turned and ornamental 
work with which they are prepared to fur- 

e. 


nish the trade on short notic e illustra- 


GO gle 


tions show square turned and roped columns, 
newels, balusters and drops, together with 
designs of balconies and porch work. By 
means of special machinery the company are 
prepared to execute from drawings stair new- 
els, balusters. railings, &c.. and they state 
that they will quote close prices. The sheet 
which they send is intended to be hung up in 
the shop where it will be convenient for refer- 
ence. The company have also distributed а 
neat calendar for the month of May. the 
general style and make up being in keepin 
with those to which reference has previ- 
ously been made in these columns. 


Cross Bros., Northfield, Vt., man- 


ufacturers and wholesale dealers in granite 
and statuary, are introducing a patented 
preparation for the cleaning of granite, 
which. it is stated, contains no acitis, and is 

uaranteed not to be injurious to the granite. 

hey advise us that they intend to make a 
business of cleaning granite buildings. en- 
trances, curbings, posts. monuments. or any- 
thing that is made of granite, by means of 
this preparaton. They state that it does not 
matter in what condition the granite may be, 
and that they can clean it so that it will be 


practically as nice as when it was erected. 


Their process is intended to take the place of 
axing, and it is claimed will do the work for 
one quarter the price. Cross Bros. will go to 
any place in the Сопат to do any job war- 
ranting the expense of the journey. 


THE *‘ Saw Book Quarterly is the ti- 
tle of a neat pamphlet Issued in the interests 
of Joshua Oldham, & Sons of the New York 
Saw Works. 551 and 853 Bast Sixty-first street. 
New York City. The issue fur May contains 
an interesting article for the saw filer, on 
the tension of saws. together with some re 
marks on the subject of band resaws. We 
understand & copy of the little quarterly 
will be sent to any address on request. 


WE ARE INDEBTED to the Chase 
Turbine Mfg. Company of Orange. Mass.. for 
а copy of а 72- page catalogue descriptive of 
the circular saw mills and wood working 
machinery which they manufacture. In of. 
fering this catalogue to the trade, the com- 
pany also call attention to their water 
wheels, of which they jssue а separate cata- 
logue, containing also lists of spur, bevel and 
miter gears. The early portion of the cata- 
logue is given up to circular saw mills, of 
which many varietios are shown. The cuts 
are of such proportions that folded plates 
are used to show them. Cut off sawing ma- 
chines, board clippers, self shipping power 
feed saw. machines, improved swing cut off 
saws, gang lath machines, improved travel- 
ing bed planing machines, chair back ma- 
chines, clapboard machines, saw arbors, 
fan blowers, speed indicators, &c., are also 
illustrated and described. Accompanying 
the catalogue is a circular of two new ma- 
chines which the company have recently 
added to their assortment. One of these isa 
novel construction for automatically groov- 
ing bodies and tonguing covers and bottoms 
for boxes with sliding covers. We under- 
stand that the company will send & copy of 
their illustrated catalogue to any one who 
may apply for it. 


THE trade will be interested in the 
result of а suit brought by Follansbee Broth- 
ers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.. to restrain 
the Morris & Lane Furnace Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, from using & trade-mark on 
tin plate which they made and sold, and 
which was claimed to be an infringement of 
one owned by the plaintiffs. Judge Ricks 
has granted an injunction against the fur- 
nace company. who in addition to being 
perpetually enjoined, were ordered to pay 
the costs of the suit. 


THE slate trade in Vermont is at 
present much depressed, the demand for the 
nished product пеши very light, both in the 
roofing line and in plumbers' goods. Busi- 
ness in ишара апа furniture marble 
work is also light and prices very low. This 
appears to be due somewhat to the use of 
other materials, and а great deal to the com: 
Petition of Italian finished marble, which is 
eing brought into the country in large 
quantities and sold at a low price. Manufac- 
turers are hoping for relief from a change 
in the tariff Jaws, or a change in fashion that 
will bring again Into favor the slate mantel 
and marble top furniture. 


‘“ BOUND PROOF CONSTRUCTION BY 
MEANS OF CABOT'S DEAFENING QUILTS,” is 
the suggestive title of a little pamphlet which 
reaches us from Samuel Cabot. 70 Kilby street. 
Boston, Mass. The text is comprised in eight 
pages, which discuss the subject of sound 
pront construction in a way to interest all 

aving to do with the erection of buildings 
of any kind whatsoever. Illustrations are 
үсеше showing different methods of 
eafening walls or partitions, as wel! as indi- 
cating the best methods of deafening floors 
with Cabot's quilt. The deafening of floors 
is a matter which, in connection with pri- 
vate dwellings and apartment houses, espe- 
cially the latter. does not receive the atten- 
tion which the health and comfort of the oc- 
cupants demand. In a large number of in- 
stances, the reason given for apartment: 
roving unsatisfactory is the noise resulting 
rom thin partitions and floors which are so 
constructed Lhat they do not prevent sound 
from readily passing through, to the intense 
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annoyance of adjoining occupants. The di- 
rections given jn the little pampblet under 
review аге explicit, and show in а very clear 
and comprehensive manner how floors may 
be easily rendered sound proof. The pam- 
phlet also tells how the " quilt" тау be ap 
phed for heat insulation :n houses, refriger- 
ators. cold storage warehouses, and all places 
where uniformity of temperature is re- 
quired. 'lhetext is right to the point, and 
the make-up ot the matter is in keeping with 
the high standard of excellence which char- 
егез the literature distributed by Mr. 
abot. 


W. R OSTRANDER & Co., electric 
aud speaking tube goods, announce to the 
trade that they have removed to 22 Dey 
Street, New York City. . 


CENTRAL EXPANDED METAL CGM. 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa.. advise us that they 


are doing a much larger business than last 
ear. They state that they are just complet- 


ng machinery which will enable them to - 


turn out material from piates up to 3-16 inch 
thick, the limit on their old machines having 
been 1-16 inch. f ДЕ 


THE Lufkin Rule Company, Ѕарі- 
naw. Mich., have issued a number of supple- 
mentary pages to their 1803 catalogue. In 
them are illustrated and described s 
measuring tapes branded variously Reliable, 
Paine and Rival, including a frame tape. 
Also pocket steel and metallic measuring 
tapes. The metallic tapes dre 56 inch wide, 
made of woven linen with metallic warp, 
covered with hard ieather cases, with patent. 
flush handles, which open by pressing a pin 
on opposite side. The company advise us 
they are now exporting steel and metallic 
tapes and steel rules to the British colonies, 
in competition with English makes. A large 
stock is carried in New York at their office, 
Sa Murrey: street, in charge of Manager 

ollis. E 
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THE LUDLOW-SAYLOR WIRE Сом. 
PANY, St. Louis, Mo., have closed a contract 
for anew building which will be ready for 
their occupancy on October 1. The rapid in- 
crease in their business during the past few 

ears compelled them to look about for 
arger quarters, and as none could be found 
fitted to their requirements they. made. ar- 
rangements to have a plant built. In their 
manufacturing department they have been 
unusually cramped for floor pace and they 
are naturally looking forward to the con- 
struction of their new building with con- 
siderable satisfaction. Their jobbing depart- 
ment has always been large and in barbed 
and plain wires and wire nails they are 
among the largest jobbers in the country. 
Carrying large stocks, as they are compelled 
to. they have had to resort to outside ware- 
houses to store & portion of their goods, 
which will be obviated when their new build- 
ing is finished. They will put in a full comple- 
ment of modern machinery, and will turn 
out all varieties of metal work for interior 
and éxterior decoration, such as railings, ele- 
vator inclosures and cabs, grills, Ke. The 
new building will be six stories in hight and 
will give the company double the number of 
square feet that they at present occupy. The 
building will be of brick and will contain all 
modern improvements, which will enable 
them to handle their business expeditiously 
and economically. 


THE American Enameled Brick & 
Tile Company have taken quarters at 14 East 
Twenty third street, New York City, in 
order to be more centrally located and 
within easy reach of their clients among the 
leading architects and builders. The com- 
pany have recently patented what is known 
a8 & Space суо enameled brick or 
tile. which is expected to prove very popular 
with the trade. | 


THE Powhattan Clay Mfg. Com- 
pany. with New York office at 100 Fifth ave- 
nue, have arranged a very interesting dis- 
play of brick а{ their show rooms, so that 
architects, builders, contractors and others 
interested may see ata glance the beautiful 
effects produced by the brick. and at the 
same time may the more readily make their 
selections as to size, sbape, &c. 


THE Steward & Romaine Mfg. Com- 
pany, limited, of 123 North Sixth street. Phil- 
adelphia. Pa., have issued an illustrated cata- 
logue and price-list of single and double 
patent рид expansion boltsin iron and 
brass. This publication is sent out for the 
purpose of directing to these goods the at- 
tention of architects. builders, carpenters, 
masons, machinists, plumbers and all others 
whose business require the use of fastenings 
of great strength. security and easy applica- 
tion. The makers stato that the greatest use 
of the expansion bolts is in places where it 
is not desirable or practicable to drill 
through the material to which the fastenings 
are to be made. The bolt hua the great ad- 
vantage over other methods of fasteninga- 
that it can be removed with as much ease 
апа facility as applied and without injury to 
the article fastened, that to which it is fixed 
or to the bolt itself. The goods are fully il- 
lustrated апа described, while tables show 
the prices of the various sizes manufactured 
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MORSE ELEVATOR WORKS. | Improved, Quick and Easy 22 
Rising Steam, Electric 


MORSE, WILLIAMS & CO., and Hand Power 


SAFETY ? 
MAKERS ОЕ EVERY DESCRIPTION OF А 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT . EV ATOR 5 ИШ 


KIMBALL BROS., 
1049 Ninth St., Council Bluffs, la. 


THE LANE PATENT — 


ELEVATORS. 


HEAD OFFICE, 1105 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia. . 
WORKS, Frankford Ave., Wildey and Shackamaxon Sts., Philadelphia. STEEL DUMB WAITER. 
Simple, Strong, 
OFFICES: Durable, Noiseless, 
108 Liberty St., New York. 19 Pearl St., Boston. Easy Running. 
S2 Church St., New Haven. Builders’ Exchange, Baltimore. 
425 Spruce St., Scranton. ' 135 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh. Holds the Load м any Point 


Automatically. 


The Sedgwick Patent 
Steel Dumb Waiter. 


HAND ELEVATORS. 


Send for New Catalogue. 


Sedgwick Machine 
Worka, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


‘Morstatt’ Inside Blind 


No clumsy rods with staples to oper- 
ate slats. 
SS — SSS Nooka of ЧАЛМА DF ОРОО VIO 
My * Pointer No. 28, ** with Thirty aishie or ае ded 
EL VA О RS. Illustrations, gives more information| No dropping or breaking of slats, 
about all kinds of Elevatorsand Dumb But— 
Waiters, both hand and power, than has ever before been shown in any catalogue Slats operated by a button in connec- 


HAND, STEAM, HY- 
. W ORAULIC, PASSEN: 
: GER, FREIGHT ELE. 
VATORS AND DUME 
WAITERS. Write for i 
JAS. H. CURRAN, 
139 W. nd St., 
CINCINNATI. OHIO 


Any carpenter can put them up, as 
they are shipped and marked so that each 
part can readily be put in 
place. Get Cat. 


Passenger, Hydraullc, Steam, Electric, Freight, 


and Hand Dumb Waiters, Lifts, etc. 
The Warner Elevator Mfg. Co., Brighton Sta., Cincinnati, О. 


Valuable as a Book of Reference for Architects, Builders and Dealers. Free on " 5 0 1 omae i 
—Ó ats finis ma any color 

application. Send 2 cent stamp. before put together. 

J. Q. MAYNARD, - - 114 Liberty St., N. Y. Slats that will always move easily 


— WHERE— — the frames yourself, will furnish you 


| Nothing Succeeds SU ( ( 1 8 and stay at any angle. 
if We will furnish you the blinds 
N Like made complete. or it you wisb to make 


the slat - panels finished complete to fit 


2 E LI 
Hill S Bal n Dr ers in your frames. These blinds being 
00 y y made by special machinery, we can 
compete in price with any first-class 
have become known every AR- | blind. 


CHITECT endorses them and For Estimates and Circulars address 


everybody plans to use them. MORSTATT & SON, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. Patentees and Sole Mirs., 


\ Н ill Dryer Co., hd ^ cia 227 and 229 W. 29th St.. NEW YORK. 


THE STANDARD 


Wood Turning Co. 


No. 194 Greene Street, 


Over 100,000 in use. | 


5000 in use in the 


U Bamm 


City of Worcester. 4 


Chicago Office and Exhibit, 
65 East Washington St. 


(Institute of Building Arts.) 
OSCAR E. KEMP, Manager. 


ENGINE 


BOI LERS JERSEY CITY, М. J. 
; Machine Turned 
From à H. P. up. 
Specially adapted and largely Balusters 
used for power in wood „ 


working shops. 
Prices Lou Terms Liberal. 


TERN8, DOVE-TAILED READY 
FOR USE, WITH TAIT'8 PATENT 


Send for pamphlet and state Æ DOVETAIL. 


: Da size power wanted, to GE Pm | 
d ЖОРУ JAMES LEFFEL & CO. Pedestal and 
m— — " Springfield, 0., U. S. A. = Turned Newels. 


Stair Rails 


or ALL DIMENSIONS WORKED 
READY TO PUT UP. 


The Pickering Water Motors are the Best. 

For Pumping soft water to Attic Tanks, 
for use in Laundry, Baths, etc. A Duplex 
Pump for the price of a single acting one. 
Only four instead of eight Water Valves. 
Greatest capacity of any Duplex Pump on 


Bend 4c. in stamps for Il- 


— SEE Saw. Tourist (up in the lumber 


" mag. the market. Catalogue upon request. region): * There doesn't seem to be much 
—— * 7. — — аң to see up here." 
3 її? The Martin Schnebles Sons Company, Practical resident: “No; but there's 


Dayton, Ohio. lots to saw.” Judge. 
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Cantilever Principle in Building Construction. 


An interesting phase of building construction, involving 
а rather unique application of the cantilever principle, is 
found in connection with the 15-story addition now being 
put up by the Standard Oil Company, immediately ad- 
joining their present offices in lower Broadway. New 
York City. The old building is nine stories in hight, and 
it is intended to increase this number by six, so as to 
make it conform in hight and external appearance to the 
new building. It was found after a very careful exam- 
ination by the architects that, while the walls of the old 
structure were, for the most part, sufficiently strong to 
carry the weight of the additional six stories, there were 
places where this was not the case, so a plan was devised 
to apply the cantilever principle to the work and make 
the foundations of the new building, which were sunk to 
bed rock 40 feet below the street level, sustain a part of 
the weight to be added to theold one. At certain points 
new columns were inserted through the old structure, 
their weight being transmitted to the foundations by 
means of a system of grillage located at points where the 
foundations were fully capable of carrying it. As it was 
necessary in some places to concentrate loads where there 
might be a local weakness in the walls, a system of equal- 
izing girders about 10 feet deep, solidly framed together in 
the corners and to one another, was introduced, which 
formed a capping for the old building and a foundation for 
the new. The interior columns of the old building were util- 
ized to suppport all the weight they would carry, while for 
the remainder, extra columns were carried upon double 
girders straddling the nine-story columns of the old build- 
ing. On the front section of the building were placed two 
such girders running north and south, resting at one end 
upon new columns and framed at the other end iuto a girder 
running east and west, which in turn was framed into the 
equalizing girders. At the rear of the building similar 
girders running east and west were framed into a truss of 
84 feet span and 20 feet hight. The southerly end of this is 
supported by the end of the equalizing girder, which at this 
point forms a cantilever with an overhang of 10 feet. The 
other end rests on a column carrying the weight to rock 
bottom on the site of the new building. At the present 
roof level it is intended to insert between the beams and 
girders a system of diagonal bracing, so as to securely 
brace the lower chords of the equalizing girders. Ten feet 
above this point will be inserted an entire floor of buckle 
plates securely riveted to beams and girder flanges, thereby 
bracing all parts of the structure. The beam and girder 
work used to support the six stories to be added will be 
laid at the level of the present roof or between the ninth 
and tenth stories of the completed structure, a space 10 
feet high having been reserved for it, which will make a 
blind story. The old structure has a frontage of 87 feet on 
Broadway, with a depth of 206 feet, but when the 15-story 
addition is completed the building will cover 114 feet on 
Broadway and have an interior court on the north side of 
the new structure 98 x 17 feet. The hight of the building 
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on the Broadway side will be 282 feet, and a tower will rise 
48 feet above the roof line. 


Architecture at Columbia University. 


Probably no more striking illustration of the character 
of the work done by the students taking the course of 
architecture the past year at Columbia University could 
be given the public than the exhibition of drawings re- 
cently held in the rooms occupied by the department. 
The course of study pursued covers a period of four years, 
three of which are devoted to architectural history and 
elementary design, while the fourth year is given up to 
advanced work in designing as well as construction and 
praetice. The examples of work of the various classes 
filled several rooms, and the exhibition, considered as а 
whole, was probably the best which the department has 
ever held. A very interesting feature was found in the 
room devoted to the Thesis Designs of the fourth-year 
men, comprising 17 different subjects, among them being 
the Consolidated Library, an Opera House, а State 
Library, a Savings Bank and а Boarding School for Boys. 
One of the other rooms contained the work of the second 
and third year men in what is termed '' Historical Re- 
search, consisting of sketches and tracings made in illus- 
tration of modern architectural history; drawings from 
descriptions written by students of the second and third 
classes and interchanged, together with studies in historic 
styles. A feature also of the third-year work was the pen 
and ink drawings from photographs. In another room 
was shown the third and fourth year work, consisting in 
part of water color designs, figures from the flat and prob- 
lems in design, the last named being made up of such sub- 
jects as a City House, a College Library, a Museum of 
Sculpture and Painting, a Staircase in a Public Building 


: and an Interstate Exhibition Building. The drawings 


made from measurements included in the work of the 
third and fourth year men were well executed and em- 
braced, among others, the Seventy-first Regiment Armory, 
the Astor Library, the Greenwich Savings Bank and the 
Garden Theater. There were also on exhibition the draw- 
ings in competition for a scholarship in the American 
School of Architecture in Rome, open to graduates in 
architecture from various colleges and universities where 
architecture is taught; also for the Columbia Traveling 
Scholarship, which is open only to graduates of the School 
of Architecture at Columbia University. 


Free Libraries. 


Andrew Carnegie, when asked some time ago what he 
considered the form of beneficence best calculated in 
these days to bestow the greatest good on,the greatest 
number replied, ‘‘ A free library." This deliberate con- 
clusion of one of the most successful self-educated men of 
affairs of the present day was reached after long years of 
practical experience and extended study of the needs of 
the working classes. All the world knows how abundantly 
Mr. Carnegie has shown his faith by his works. Free 
libraries founded by him in many centers of population 
on both sides of the Atlantic are to-day bestowing mental 
food on thousands who would not otherwise be able to 
secure it. Happily the number of weathy philanthropists 
who are turning their liberality into the same channel is 
multiplying. Free libraries are being founded and exe 
tended by private munificence or enlightened public 
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effort all over the country. Indeed, so marked has be- 
come the movement that Melvil Dewey, State Librarian 
of New York, in an address at the recent opening of the 
splendid new free library attached to the Pratt Institute 
in Brooklyn, broadly predicted that the present era would 
go down in history as pre-eminently the Library Age.“ 
It is a happy thing for the present and coming genera- 
tions that it is so. More and more is it becoming recog- 
nized that the public library may, and should, be made one 
of the most potent factors in the education and elevation of 
the race. These benefits, too, are not now confined alone to 
the dwellersin cities. An interesting and significant feature 
in the development of the free library idea at the present 
day is a system lately adopted in New York whereby some 
800 free libraries are sent traveling all over the State, 
visiting every little out of the way town and village, and 
opening their treasures gratuitously to every man, woman 
and child. These itinerant libraries, moreover, contain 
the best editions of the best books published, so that even 
the rural population is now beginning to partake of the 
blessings and benefits of the free library movement. 
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Chimney Building. 


All who sell heating and cooking apparatus have more 
or less trouble from bad chimneys, due not so much to poor 
workmanship as to improper shape. Some chimney builders 
hold the opinion that if the area of the flue 1s sufficient the 
form is of small importance. А little consideration, how- 
ever, will discover the fallacy of this statement. It is not 
open to question that air when heated rises with а curling, 
spiral movement. Consequently, the flue best adapted in 
shape for conveying it in its natural state or mingled with 
smoke or gases would be a round flue, says a writer 
in The Metal Worker. The conclusion of many stu- 
dents of the subject is that the smallest dimension 
of a flue, rather than its cross area, gives the correct basis 
for calculating its capacity. They agree that a square flue 
has practically no advantage over a round flue of the same 
diameter. 
81 inches, a 9-inch round flue withan area of but 68 inches 
is considered to be more desirable when a good draft is 
needed. 
building, a chimney 4 x 20 inches has been built, with the 
idea that the area gives the required capacity, while in fact 
such a flue is very discouraging in operation. The diam- 
eter of the largest circle that could beinscribed init would 
only be 4 inches, and the working capacity of such a flue 
would not greatly exceed in effect the work of a 4-inch 
round flue. Friction isa very prominent factor that must 
be considered, and a 4 x 20 inch flue would present a sur- 
face of 48 inches against 36 inches for a 9 x 9 inch flue and 
284 inches for а 9-inch round flue. The excessive friction 
surface of the oblong flue will be readily understood to be 
a serious drawback when it is considered that a 9-inch 
round flue is about equal in working capacity to a 9 inch 
square flue, though the latter has a greater area. Another 
factor which is said by some to be important is the depth 
to which the friction affects the current. They say it 
influences the current through a layer of at least 14 inch 
on each side, leaving only 8 inches of the current in a 9-inch 
flue unaffected by friction. It thus reduces a 9 x 9 inch 
flue to 8 x 8 inches and a 4 x 20 inch flue to 3 x 19 inches, 
showing that the oblong suffers severely in the application 
of this method of calculation. Those who have not followed 


this course of reasoning to discover the cause of dissatis- 
faction with oblong flues can recall instances in their 
experience which will corroborate the conclusions. They 
will know that a heating apparatus of ample capacity has 
been condemned as inadequate, because the chimney 
could not develop its full power even when an excessive 
quantity of fuel was run through it inthe attempt. With 
such information, a heating contractor should not allow 
the owner of a building in course of construction to bə- 
come the victim of a bad flue through the ignorance of the 
builder or through а desire to avoid the obtrusion of & 
breast. The chimney must have diameter rather than area 
to have working capacity. 
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Though a 9 x 9 inch square flue has an area of 


In some cases, in order to avoid a breast in a 
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Why Country Builders Fail of Success. 


It is a noticeable fact that few carpenters and con- 
tractors living in the smaller towns and cities gain a com- 
petence, notwithstanding that houses are built more ex- 
pensively and artistically than in former years. Indeed, 
it would hardly be erroneous to state that for the amount 
of business done few branches of trade have less profit to 
show. The cause of this is probably to be found in the 
fact that although nominally wages appear to be satisfac- 
tory, yet the average result is considerably reduced by 
the inevitable interruption to work that the winter sea- 
son brings with it, during which any small surplus is 
consumed. Contracts, too, are of short duration, and 
especially in the smaller cities the interval between two 
contracts is a long one. 

The system of letting contracts by bids or competition, 
however fair it may be in theory, still works very unjustly 
where many of the bidders make no accurate, thorough 
and itemized estimate. It is extremely common to hear a 
country builder say that his employees have earned more 
than himself upon а job, ог even that had he had to pay 
wages he would have been money out of pocket at its 
completion ; and that, to avoid this, he had worked it out 
himself alone, at а remuneration which left only starva- 
tion wages or even worse. This is, of course, not inten- 
tional. 

Very few, indeed, haveany system which enables them 
to see day by day what is the result that.a given job is 
showing. At the best this is discovered at the end of the 
season. It is no wonder that they underestimate, for 
underestimation is the natural consequence of overeager- 
ness to obtain а contract, unchecked by а thorough and 
accurate fore-estimate of the result. 

Underestimating méans working for nothing and forc- 
ing others to do the same ; 1t means impoverishment and 
poor work. The contractor has himself and his family to 
maintain and the temptation is great to get out by doing 
poor work. l would suggest that where this is not already 
done, says a writer in one of our Western contemporaries, 
every contractor should purchase ап account book large 
enough to enter, line upon line, upon a single page every 
item of his estimate, giving quantity, price and labor for 
each item. Let him leave opposite to this page a blank 
one on which he may enter on the corresponding line 
the actual amount purchased and the actual price paid, 
together with the actual amount of labor expended upon 
the item, and he will thus be able to see the result of his 
contract. 

Were such а system adopted it would never be aban- 
doned. An estimate, if clear and explicit, would be gone 
over 20 times, with the result that the contractor would 
become an expert in estimating, and а mistake once made 
would never be repeated. There is an advantage in tak- 
ing the items in а certain order and preserving that order. 
It is impossible to exaggerate the good effects of а system 
which enables the tradesman to know day by day exactly 
how he stands. Every contractor has an interest in his 
competitor’s knowing how to estimate correctly. It does 
not need many underestimators to ruin a business for a 
season. 

Carpenters are far too apt to imagine that all that is 
wanted to make a successful contractor is to be a good 
mechanic. This is a great mistake. The country con- 
tractor should be a good business man and have a con- 
stant, clear insight into his business. His business is not 
like that of the merchant, where he is constantly selling 
the same articles in small quantities at a steady profit to 
the same customers, With the contractor each new con- 
tract is on a new basis, with a new customer infone large 


amount, composed of varying quantities, at various prices, 
and it is evident that it must require vastly more care 
and forethought to conduct his business successfnlly than 
one that is steadier. He is also entitled to a profit on the 
labor he employs and for which he pays. He should also 
estimate the risk of damage to the building while in course 
of construction. Prudence and wise precaution are not a 
waste of time and trouble, and if not exercised when called 
for the consequence will assuredly have to be borne in loss 
and anzxiety. 
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AN OHIO RESIDENCE. 


HE subject of our supplemental plate this month is a 
Western residence, possessing a number of architec- 
tural features likely to prove of interest to the readers of 
the paper. The treatment of the exterior is such as to 
give a well balanced appearance to the building, while the 
round tower at the corner and the kiosk effect of the front 
porch are noticeable features. The floor plans, which are 
presented herewith, show the interior arrangement of the 
house, while the miscellaneous details give an idea of the 
construction employed. 

From the architect's specifications we learn that the 
cellar, which extends under the entire area of the building, 
is divided into several spaces, as may be seen from an in- 
spection of the foundation plan. "The cellar is 8 feet deep 
in the clear, and is cemented to a depth of 3 inches. The 


ing felt and old Bangor black slate. All partitions are 
braced by putting 2 x 4 inch studding between at an angle 
of nearly 45 degrees wherever it can be done to advantage. 
All is throughly nailed so as to prevent the building being 
swayed by the wind. 

On the first floor the parlor and bedroom are finished 
in cherry, the dining room in white oak, the reception hall 
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Front Elevation.—Scale, 16 Inch to the Foot, 


An Ohio Residence.— Milton Logan, Architect, Warren, Ohio. 


laundry has а Georgia pine floor laid on 4 x 4 inch oak 
joists, which rest on the cement. The cellar wall rests 
on footing stone, 4 inches thick by 24 inches wide, and is 
composed of flagstone up to the grade line, above which 
is blue Amherst stone, rock faced,and coped with an 8- 
inch water table of the same material, cut The frame 
of the house is of Norway pine, covered with dry matched 
boards, not over 6 inches wide. on which is laid heavy 
building paper, this in turn being covered with yellow 
poplar bevel siding 5 inches wide. The tower, however, 
is covered with round pointed and planed cypress shingles, 
5 x 16 inches in size and painted the same color as the 
house. All outside trim is 114 inches thick. The roofs 
are covered with surfaced hemlock boards laid with close 
joints and well nailed, on which is placed saturated roof- 
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and the second hall stairs in red oak. The other rooms 
and halls on the first and second floors are finished in 
yellow poplar. The floor over the dining room and bed- 
room on the first floor is deadened. All windows in the 
principal rooms on the first and second floors are paneled 
below the sill. The hardware of the principal rooms and 
halls is copper bronze with sand blast finish made by the 
Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company. "Various rooms, as indi- 
cated on the plans, are fitted with hardwood mantels of 
new design having bevel plate mirrors. The front stairs 
are of neat design and were furnished by S. E. Smith & 
Bro. of St. Paul, Minn. The windows are bung with 
Russell's anti-friction pulleys and braided sash cord. The 
plastering is three-coat work finished white, while the 
attic has а brown finish. The plumbing is of the open 
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work type, with brass hot water circulating pipes through- 
out. There is a coal range in the laundry and a gas range 
in the kitchen, both connected to а 40-gallon Brown copper 
boiler. All the sinks are of enameled iron. The bath- 
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as that already mentioned and an instantaneous heater to 
the bath. The dumb waiter, running from the cellar to 
the attic, is Lane's patent and is 30 x 86 inches in size, 
with a capacity of 150 pounds. The heating system em- 
ployed is that of the American Boiler Company, their 
Spence hot water boiler being used for the purpose. There 


BED ROOM 


Attic Plan with Outline of Roof. 


are two cesspools, one in the laundry and the other in 
the furnace room. 
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Second Floor. 


An Ohio Residence —Fioor Nans.— Scale, 1-16 Inch to the Foot. 


room, on the first floor, is fitted with one of J. L. Mott 
Iron Works’ solid porcelain bathtubs and a Dalton- 
Ingersoll Company's siphon closet. The bathroom on 
the second floor has a copper tub, the same style of closet 
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The dwelling here shown was erected last summer at 
a cost of about $5000 for Mrs. Julia M. Harsh, from draw- 
ings prepared by Milton Logan, architect, of Warren, 
Ohio. 
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Detail of Veneered Doors in the Principal Rooms on 
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COLD STORAGE 


N large cities where cold storage warehouses are acces- 


sible, and for great commercial interests which justify 


the installation of mechancial refrigerating plants, 
simple and efficient private cold rooms of moderate size 
are not of great importance, but in the many small cities 


and towns their use is necessary in different kinds of busi- 


ness, and such a construction as can be easily and eco- 
nomically constructed, conveniently used and operated 
at a reasonable expense will be of value to many archi- 
tects, contractors and builders. The following description, 
taken from the Engineéring Record, to which we are also 
indebted for the illustrations presented herewith, compre- 
hends arrangement and details of the ice box and cold 
room recently built for a dressed beef jobbing firm in 
Central New York, and presents a construction which may 
be modified for varying conditions. It wasin fact de- 
signed essentially like a refrigerator used by the Armour 
Company, and isa type of the system substantially adopted 
for use by many wholesale dealers of fresh and dressed 
meats. 

This store and refrigerator is located on a corner lot 
having a frontage of 50 feet on the main street, 75 feet on 
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Fig. 2.—Section Showing Roof Construction. 
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Fig. 1.—8ection of Floor Between Meat Room and Ice Chamber. 
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CONSTRUCTION. 


with a number of suspended tracks extending to the front 
and rear of the room. 

The ice chamber is directly over the meat room and 
has an opening in the rear for receiving ice, which can be 
delivered at the building by either wagons or cars, and 
is hoisted to the ice chamber by horse-power. With the ice 
chamber filled 20 feet high with good solid ice in the 
winter, the stock would be enough to last until the next 
winter by refilling once during the summer with one-half 
to two-thirds the quantity put in at the winter time. 

The cellar of the refrigerator portion of the building 
is of ordinary construction, except that its walla have & 
bollow or air space in them where they adjoin another 
cellar, and special care is taken to build all frames very 
tightly into the masonry. The first story joist and floor, 
the roof timbers, roof boarding and the roof are con- 
structed the same as for an ordinary building. The joists ' 
under the ice chamber are extra strong and well sup- 
ported to carry the weight of the dressed meats in addi- 
tion to the great weight of the ice in the ice chamber ; 
they are of yellow pine, with planed surfaces finished 
with varnish. " 
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Fig. 5.—8ection Showing the Construction of the 
Walls. 
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Cold Storage Construction. 


a side street, while on the rear is a railroad switch. There 
is a show window in front, a trucking entrance at the side 
and a platform extends across the rear of the whole build- 
ing. The grade of the lot is such that there is but a single 
step at the front entrance, while at the rear the first floor 
and platform are on a level with the car floor. The first 
story of the store is occupied as a salesroom in front, has 
an inclosed office and a private office at the side, and in 
the rear is an elevator and stairs connecting with the cel- 
lag and the stories above. 

. The upper stories are used for the storage of stock not 
requiring low temperature for preservation and the cel- 
lar is used largely for packing purposes. Connecting 
with this packing room is a cool cellar in the refrigerator 
portion of the building, which is supplied with cold air 
from the ice chamber through ducts front and rear. The 
cellar floors throughout are of cement, so that they can 
be easily cleaned at any time with the use of hose and 
water. 

On the first story and opening off the salesroom is the 
refrigerator, in which are kept the fresh and dressed meats. 
The meat is taken from the refrigerator cars, placed upon 
hooks suspended from an overhead track hung from the 
second story joist, and this track is provided with switches 
and a scale at the office, so that meat can be weighed and 
taken to the side door for the truckman or run into the 
refrigerator or meat room, the ceiling of which is provided 
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The windows and other openings in the brick walls 
have 2 x 4 inch strips, top, bottom and sides, built solidly 
into the masonry, the frames being set after the build- 
ing is inclosed and the insulation has been put in. The 
window frames are made with plank jambs, closely fitted 
to the brick openings, pressed into position with paper al} 
around the frames, and all well secured to the strips in 
the brick work and to the insulation. The sash are the 
full size of the frames, and there are four or five sash to 
each opening, with stops between the sash forming air 
spaces. 

The insulation of the side walls, Fig. 5, is formed by 
first furring all brick walls from the first-story floor to 
the under side of the ceiling timbers over the ice chamber 
with 2 x 4 inch studding, then sheeting with 1-inch 
matched boards, which, in turn, are covered with a double 
thickness of building paper and then with a second sheet. 
ing of 1-inch matched boards. The furring forms an air 
space between the brick wall and the sheeting. A second 
air space is formed with a 1-inch furring strip, which is 
covered with two thicknesses of sheeting boards witha 
double layer of paper between. A third air space is also 
formed with a double thickness of sheeting with paper 
between. The outer Jayer of boards forms the walls of 
the room, and the boards are selected, smoothed and fin- 
ished with varnish. 

The under sides of the roof timbers, Fig. 2, are sheeted 
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with two thicknesses of matched boards with a double 
layer of paper between. The ceiling timbers are also 
sheeted with two thicknesses of matched boards and a 
double layer of paper between, and where there is space 
enough to admit it an insulation is put in on the top of the 
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only between the timbers forming the sides of the ice 
chamber. To form the sides of the ice chamber, Fig. 4, 
the upright timbers are sheeted on one side from the 
joist to within 2 feet of the ceiling with 144 or 2 inch 
boards, forming an air space of 20 inches, in which the 
warm air rises and passes into the ice chamber, while 
on the other side the sheeting extends only about 2 feet 
above the ice chamber floor, and from thence to the top 
the sheeting is done with horizontal strips secured to 
the upright timbers, forming a wall with open spaces, 
which allow of free exit of the cooled air from the ice 
chamber into the air space at the side of the chamber, 
which is 16 inches wide. 

The floor of the ice chamber, Fig. 1, is made pitching 
toward the center, where there is a gutter which catches 
the water formed by the melting ice and carries it toa 
leader discharging the water into a sink in the cellar, 
which in turn is trapped, the water carried into the other 
cellar, and again trapped into the sewer drain. 

d On top of the flooring forming the ceiling of the meat 
room a furring is put in to support the pitching floor of 
the ice chamber, which is made water proof. In some 
cases this floor is made water proof by a covering of tin, 
or better, with galvanized iron, while in other cases felt 
and asphalt are used. To protect this water proof floor 
from injury racks are made in sections. covering the en- 
tire floor space, and so made as to allow the free passage 
of water to the gutter and to the drain. The greater the 
ease with which the water is carried off the ice the drier 
the air in the refrigerator. The cold air ducts to and 
from the cellar are formed of matched boards extendin 
from the under side of the first-story floor to the sides o 
the cold air space on either side of the chamber, the ends 
being carried as high as the closed sides of the chamber. 
Around the exposed sides of the ducts is a layer of paper 
and sheeting, finished to correspond with the side walls 
of the meat room. 

The operation of the refrigerator consists in the pas- 
sage of the warm air up through the conduit on the closed 
side of the ice chamber, then over the top of the ice,. 
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Cold Storage Construction. 


ceiling timbers. То form the ducts at the side of the ice 
chamber for the passage of the cooled air timbers are put 
up from the ice chamber joist to the ceiling timbers of 
the chamber and are well secured to joist and ceiling 
timbers, with braces from the side walls where necessary. 
On the top of the ice chamber joist & matched floor 
is laid with the finished side down, forming the fin- 
ished ceiling of the meat room. The floor extends 
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whence, after being cooled, it falls back through the open 
side of the chamber into the meat room, thus keeping up 
8 constant circulation of air from the meat room to the ice 
chamber and back again, and to the cellar in the same 
way. By this system, with good insulation and suitable 
doors and windows, а temperature of 36 degrees to 40 
degrees F. is maintained in the warmest weather if care 
is taken to keep the doors well closed, both in the meat 
room and in the cellar, wher not actually in use for pass. 
ing in or out. 
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GLASS ROOFS FOR GREENHOUSES. 


NE of the lectures delivered during the winter course 
at the School of Horticulture, Cornell University, had 
reference to glass roofs as applied to greenhouses. It 

was given by E. G. Lodeman, and some of the points 
brought out are as follows: 

Greenhouses differ from ordinary structures in that 
they are exposed to the weather, both inside and out. For 
this reason they are peculiarly subject to decay and need 
frequent painting to protect the wood. Some men are 
very careful to paint the outside of their houses, but are 
not so careful with the inside. The fact is the inside of 
a greenhouse needs the protection of paint more than the 
outside. The air inside of a house is moist all winter, and 
water from the hose or condensation is continually run- 
ning over the plates or other parts. This dampness, to- 
gether with the temperature maintained, is just the 
condition to favor decay. When paint is used only the 
best quality should be applied. З 

Crude oil or petroleum and crude carbolic acid are good 
preservatives of wood, and may in some parts take the 
place of paint or be used for saturating parts especially 
liable to decay, and be followed in some cases by а coat of 
paint subsequently. The crude carbolic acid, however, is 
liable to discolor paint The crude petroleum. if allowed 
time to soak in and dry, may be painted over. In applying 
paint not only should surfaces be covered, but the greatest 
care should be used to fill joints and cracks. "These are 
always weak places, and need to be filled with paint, not 
only to preserve the wood but to keep out air and make a 
tighter house. The rule in building should be good joints 
and well painted joints. 

Practice varies as to the frequency of painting green- 
houses. Some paint only once in five or six years; but 
wide awake commercial men recommend painting every 
two years. If the entire wood work is not painted so 
often, those parts especially liable to decay at least should 
be painted every two years. It is a good thing to remove 
the glass along the lower parts of the roof in order to make 


thorough work. | 
Material for Hoofs. 


As for material for roofs, cypress, it is generally agreed, 
is the best. It is not, however, absolutely proof against 
decay. Tests of posts standing in water showed that at 
the edge of the water where the parts were alternately 
wet and dry they decayed. The part submerged and that 
in the air remained sound. One advantage of cypress, in 
addition to its lasting qualities, is its freedom from cross 
grain and knots. Its expense stands in the way of its use 
for posts or parts where locust or cedar will answer. For 
temporary purposes there are some substitutes for glass 
which answer very well, but for the regular growing or 
‘forcing of plants nothing can take the place of glass. 

Gutters should be deep to avoid the accumulation of 
ice on the lower part of the roof. The bottom board 
should be thick —2 inches at least—and from 6 to 12 inches 
wide. The latter width is better, as it permits of walking 
more conveniently between roofs v hen necessary to shade 
plants, &c. A method of joining the ends of these bottom 
timbers consists in sawing a transverse groove across the 
end of each part to be joined, the cut extending centrally 
across the longest diameter. This groove having been 
made in the end of each piece, a rectangular piece of heavy 
galvanized sheet iron is fitted into the groove with white 
lead, and then the parts are brought snugly together. The 
side pieces may be attached to the bottom timber in two 
ways, but thisis, perhaps, a matter of merechoice. Making 
a good joint and filling it with white lead is a matter of 
more importance. Sometimes the sides of the trough are 
made lower at опе end than the other to provide for the 
slope of the gutter. This allows the upper edge of the 
sides to be horizontal while the bottom slopes. Again, 
the sides are made of equal hight throughout their length. 
In this case the house itself must be slightly elevated at 
one end to give slope to the trough. 

The sides of the trough should never be made to serve 
as plates, or to support the lower edge of the roof, since the 
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sides of the trough will ‘‘ give " under the lateral pressure 
and throw the roof out of shape. The trough should be 
independent of the roof, and serve merely as a water pas- 
sage and as an occasional footpath between houses. 

The Roof Plate. 

The plate is regarded by the lecturer as the weakest 
part of a greenhouse, as it is so situated as to be almost 
constantly moist or alternately wetand dry. Never should 
a plate be left with its upper surface flat. It should be 
sloping more or less to shed water. The plate should rest 
at the top of a double wall (in case wall is of wood), and 
be sufficiently broad for the side to extend beyond the plane 
of the wall on each side. This prevents drip water from 
running down the wall. On the under side of the project- 
ing edge is a groove which prevents water running to the 
wall. Behind this groove, in the line where the outer wall 
or siding meets the under side of the plate, should be another 
groove to receive the tongue of the siding. This makes a 
very tight joint at this place. 

The upper side of the plate is made sloping in two 
ways. Either we may use a solid piece of timber for the 
plate and bevel the upper side so as to get an equal double 
slope, or the same thing may be secured by nailing two 
boards, forming an obtuse inverted V on the upper side of 
a flat timber. The solid plate is doubtless preferable, 
although it involves somewhat more work in the making. 

In case the plate is to rest upon a solid brick or grout 
wall, a slight flat topped elevation along the middle of 
the wall upon which the plate is to rest will secure more 
dryness for the plate. The ridge should be about 34 to 
1 inch high and narrower than the plate. On either side of 
this the top of the wall should be slightly sloping. 

' The Hidge Pole. 

The ridge pole is the next important part, and has 
everything to do with keeping a house in good shape. It 
is the backbone of a greenhouse and should be rigid. This 
requires ordinarily a timber 114 to 2 inches thick and 
6 inches wide. Along each side, about the middle, is to be 
made a groove to accommodate the upper ends of the sash 
or sash strips. 

In the matter of rafters and sash strips strength should 
be sought in depth. The weight is vertical. They need 
not be strong laterally, for when the glass is in place they 
are sufficiently braced at the sides. Narrow and deep sash 
strips meet the requirements much better and cast less 
shadow than square ones of equal strength. In case 
movable roofs are required, as is sometimes the case, the 
method of arranging and securing the sash will readily 
suggest itself. 

When the roof is narrow no rafters nor posts are re- 
quired to support the roof. This is the case with houses 
10 or 12 feet wide. When the roof is wider it will need 
support from either rafters or posts, and sometimes both. 

A 16-foot slope of roof should have one support under 
the middle and a 20 or 24 foot slope requires two. 

For posts, 34-inch iron pipe makes a good support. It 
casts but little shadow and second hand pipe may usually 
be had cheaply. Small round castings should be used at 
the bottom, fastened on, and angle iron, or other suitable 
attachment, at the top to secure the post to the rafter or 
purlin. 

The direction in which a house faces, as well as the 
pitch of roof and the span, are governed by the purpose 
for which the house is to be used. 

Not only should the frame work of the roof be as light 
as possible and the inclination great, but it is desirable to 


arrange the parts of the roof so that the larger pieces, such 


as the plate and ridge pole, shall not cast their shadows 
on the benches where plants are growing. 
RAE DES з 

A church is a building within the laws of California 
giving & lien for material used in а building, and is not 
exempt because another statute makes '' pews rented by 
householders in a place of public worship exempt from 
debt. 
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An Ingenious Traveling Scaffold. 


Ап ingenious traveling stage or scaffold devised by 
the contractor for the work has lately been used to facili- 
tate the painting of the inside of the roof of the main 
train shed at King Cross station, the metropolitan termi- 
nus of the Great Northern Railroad, says a London cor- 
respondent of the American Architect and Building Neves. 
This roof, which when it was first constructed. about 40 
years ago, was the largest in the world, was until quite re- 
cenily an object of special interest because of its peculiar 
construction. Till seven years ago its girders were of 
wood, being composed, one might almost say, of bundles of 
planks, fastened together and overlapping each other 
lengthways ; then bent round and forced by sheer pres- 
sure to assume the shape of a bow. The design was bor- 
rowed from the Czar’s riding school at Moscow. There 
was, however, one obvious objection, that the planks, 
like a bow when stretched, always strove to restraighten 
themselves, and so exerted a powerful thrust on the out- 
side walls. The west wall was safe enough, for it had 
the whole range of the company’s offices built upon it ; 
but the east side, even in spite of its flying buttresses, 
showed signs of being shaky at an early period. and as 
long ago as 1869 the span of the roof over the arrival 
platforms was reconstructed with iron girders. It was 
not until 17 years afterward, in the course of the years 
1886-87, that the other span was renewed. For the re- 
newal work, a huge traveling stage was employed, some- 
what similar in principle to the one about to be described, 
but, of course, of much heavier construction than one 
designed simply for painters’ work. Moreover, the old 
Stage traveled on wheels along the platforms, from end 
to end, necessitating the removal of clocks, lamps and 
other objects which impeded its progress, The new scaf- 
fold, on the other hand, runs on rails supported on brackets 
hung from the roof principals, and thus it is able to move 
along high up in the arch of the roof without meeting with 
any obstruction. In fact, the old stage was such & oum- 
brous and unwieldy affair that on the first occasion of 
painting the roof since its renewal no attempt was 
made to employ a traveler, but а stationary scaf- 
fold of ordinary builders’ poles: was erected, which was 
taken down from time to time and reconstructed on 
another spot as the necessities of the work demanded. 
This plan, however, involved considerable risk of acci- 
dent, both to the painters and to passers along the plat- 
forms. 

By last year’s arrangement, on the other hand, nearly 
all the danger and difficulty involved in the otber two 
methods was avoided, and at the same time the painting 
was carried out with a facility never before attained. 
The new scaffold is in four pieces, each 86 x 25 feet. It 
is constructed of 114-inch boarding nailed to 11 x 8 inch 
joists. Басһ portion is carried on two steel queen post 
trusses, to each end of which cast iron flanged wheels 
are attached. The rails on which these wheels run are 
bolted to 5 x 414 inch joists, which are carried on brackets 
hung from the roof principals. Four rails are thus pro- 
vided, on each pair of which two portions of the scaffold 
run. Two of these rails are carried on brackets hung 
from the top of the principals by large bolts stiffened 
with wooden struts. The other two rails are on brackets 
fastened by six smaller bolts apiece, about half way up 
the principal girders on either side of the roof span. Each 
portion of the scaffold runs on one of the side and one of 
the top rails ; there are two portions on each side of the 
apex of the span, and the whole covers two 20-foot bays 
(4. e., sections between the principals) and overlaps 5 feet 
on each side. The gap of 4 feet between the two top rails 
can, for painting purposes, be covered by a flap hinged to the 
scaffold on one side. The whole traveler weighs about 
8 tons, and the moving is easily performed by a crab 
winch worked on the platform below, the rope from which 
runs over a pulley attached to the flange of a girder at a 
convenient distance from the scaffold, thus giving a 
straight pull from the scaffold. 
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During the recent operations 50 men were employed 
on the scaffold, and these could give one coat of paint to 
two bays each day. As the roof had to receive two coats, 
this meant that, to keep the men fully employed, the stage 
must be moved one bay each day. Accordingly, very 
early each morning one set of rear brackets was taken 
down and hung to the next girder in front of the scaffold, 
the rails adjusted, and the traveler moved forward on its 
daily journey. As the roof is in two spans, each 800 feet 
long. 100 feet wide and 91 feet high and containing 40 
bays, the whole work took just about 80 days. It may be 
mentioned further, that the wooden trestles of the scaffold 
were stiffened by diagonal hoop iron ties, and battens 
were nailed on the boarding about 2 feet apart to give 
foothold to the workmen. The portion of the roof below 
the scaffold was painted from wide ladders resting on 
beams fastened to the flanges of the girders. The ladders 
were drawn up and moved along on the traveler, while 
the beams were moved by hand along the platform below. 
The scaffold has now been taken to pieces, and its parts 
put away, carefulfy numbered, for use again when the 
time of painting comes round three years hence. 
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Working Rules for London Bricklayers. 


A get of revised rules to govern the work of bricklayers 
in the London district has recently been agreed upon by 
the Central Association of Master Builders of London 
апа the Operative Bricklayers' Society, whereby there 
are to be '' 50 working hours per week during 40 weeks, 47 
hours per week during 6 weeks and 44 hours during 6 
weeks, the present rate of wages to be advanced 1 half- 
penny per hour. Overtime, when worked at the request 
of employers, but not otherwise, shall be paid at the fol- 
lowing rates —namely, from leaving off time until 8 p.m., 
time and & quarter ; from 8 p.m. to 10 p.m., time and & 
half ; after 10 p.m., double time. No overtime shall be 
reckoned until each full day has been made, except where 
time is lost by stress of weather. On Saturday the pay for 
overtime from noon to 4 p.m. shall be time and a half, 
and after 4 p.m. and Sunday double time. Christmas 
Day sball be paid for the same as Sunday. Workmen en- 
gaged on a night gang shall be paid 1 penny per hour in addi- 
tion to the ordinary rate of wages. One hour’s notice to be 
given or one hour's time be paid by either side on deter- 
mining an engagement. All wages due to be paid at the 
expiration of such notice, or walking time if sent to yard. 
In the event of more than 10 per cent. of the workmen of 
the trade employed at the job giving notice to leave during 
any one day (except Saturday), they are not to be entitled 
to receive their money until noon on the following day. 
Men who are sent from the shop or job, including 
those engaged in London and sent to the country, are to 
be allowed as expenses 6 pence per day for any distance 
over 6 miles from the shop or job, exclusive of traveling 
expenses, time occupied in traveling and lodging money. 
Payment of wages is to commence at noon or as soon there- 
after as practicable on Saturday, and be paid on the job. 
But if otherwise arranged walking time at the rate of 3 
miles per hour to be allowed to get to the pay table at 12 
noon. Employers are to provide where practicable and 
reasonable а suitable place for the workmen to have their 


meals on the works, with & laborer to assist in preparing 


them. Wages earned after leaving off time on Friday 
and Saturday only shall be kept in hand as back time. 
The term ‘‘ London district " is to mean 12 miles radius 
from Charing Croes. If application be made to any em- 
ployer by the Central Committee of the Operative Brick- 
layers’ Society to discharge any workman, on the ground 
that such workman is obnoxious, and the employer re- 
fuses to accede, no strike shall be sanctioned, but the 
question shall be referred to the decision of the Board of 
Conciliation. But no such application shall be made in 
consequence of such workman belonging or not belonging 
to any trade society. Six months’ notice on either side 
shall terminate the foregoing rules. 
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DESIGN OF A BRICK PARSONAGE. 


HE dwelling which we illustrate at this time was 
erected not long ago by Hon. Charles Willard of 
Battle Creek, Mich., and by him presented to the 

First Baptist Church, to be used as a parsonage. The per- 
spective view and elevaticns given upon this and the fol- 
lowing pages will enable the reader to form a good idea of 
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Perspective View. 


16 inches on centers and doubled at angles and openings, 
all corners being made solid. The floor joist of the several 
stories are 2 x 8 inches ; the ceiling joist and rafters 2 x 6 
inches, placed 16 inches on centers, and the hip and valley 
rafters 2 x 8 inches. The building is sheeted with 6-inch 
matched hemlock, covered with water proof building 
paper. The entire structure to the plates is covered with 
red brick veneer laid in white mortar and tied to the 
frame work with 20d. nails driven in every alternate 
stud every eighth course. The window sills, lintels and 
water table are of rock faced Bedford stone. The porch 
roof, main roof and gables are covered with 10 x 20 inch 
No. 1 Black Bangor slate, laid with 3-inch cover over roof 


boards of 6-inch dressed and matched hemlock. The 


ridge and ridge rolls are of 2-inch galvanized iron. The 
rain gutters are set on the tin and double tinned, the 
roof not being slated below the gutters. The basement 
is 9 feet in the clear and the first and second stories 10 
feet. 

The interior of the building is provided with double 
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Front Elevation.- Scale, 16 Inch to the Foot. 


Design of a Brick Parsonage.—M. S. Alden, Architect, Battle Creek, Mich. 


the external appearance of the structure, while the floor 
plans show the arrangement of the rooms. It will be 
seen that the basement is divided into various apartments, 
including furnace and fuel rooms, laundry and vegetable 
cellar, all of which are provided with concrete floors. 
The walls below grade are of rubble masonry, with a 
footing of concrete, while above grade they are rock 
faced ashlar. All walls extend 3 feet below the grade 
line. The studding for the basement is.2 x 6 inches and 
that for the balance of the structure 2 x 4 inches, placed 
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floors, having a layer of building paper between. The 
rough floor is of %-inch boards, laid diagonally. The 
finished floor in the vestibule and hall is of quarter sawed 
red oak with 2% -іпсһ face; the floor in the dining room, 
bathroom and kitchen is quarter sawed Georgia pine 
with 224 -іпсһ face, finished in the natural color, while all 
other floors, including the attic, are 6 x 514 inch white 
pine. The vestibule and hall are finished in red oak, 
while the finish of the rest of the building is Georgia 
pine, natural color. The sitting room and study have a 
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wood mantel with mirror, tile hearth and grate fitted for 
bard or soft coal In addition to these the house is pro- 
vided with a Howard hot air furnace. 

An inspection of the plans shows that on the main 
floor there are sitting room, dining room, kitchen, bed- 
room and a large hall, which can be used ава reception 
room should occasion arise. Between the kitchen and 
dining room is a pantry 5 x 12 feet, while opening from 
the bedroom is a closet lighted by an outside window. 
The kitchen is fitted with а steel sink, hot water boiler 
and gas range. From this room access may be had to the 
cellar or to the second story, the position of the stairs 
being clearly indicated on the plan. Оп the second floor 
there are three sleeping rooms, a study and a bathroom, 
the latter being provided with hot and cold water and 
fitted with tub, open bowl and closet. 

The entire house is piped for gas and wired for electric 
lighting, with switches at the most convenient places for 
the occupants. The building cost a little less than $8500 
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rich red color, and in weight very heavy. It has oeen 
used for boxes for shafting, and in some instances for 
slides and dies in quartz batteries. It burns with a blaze 
as long lasting as ordinary wood, and is then found almost 
unchanged in form converted to a charcoal that laste about. 
twice as long as ordinary wood, giving also an intense 
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Design of a Brick Parsonage.— Flcor Plans.— Scale, 1-16 Inch to the Foot. Detail — Scale, % Inch to the Foot. 


and is finished in a first.class manner. The plans were 
drawn by M. 8. Alden, architect, of Battle Creek, Mich., 
to whom we are indebted for the drawings from which 
our engravings were prepared. 
3 eS 

ONE of the most remarkable products of Nevada is a 
species of wood known as mountain mahogany. which, 
when dry. is as hard as boxwood, very fine grained, of a 
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heat, greater than coal gives. Another notable species of 
wood having extraordinary durability is said to be the 
quebracho wood of Argentina. Poststhat have been in the 
ground 150 years, in soil alternately sodden by tropical 
rains or parched by intense heat, are found to be in sound 
condition. The wood is also described as free from attacks 
of insects, does not decay and is not compressible, and 
weighs nearly 80 pounds per cubic foot. 
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Concrete. are; gradually formed by a similar process: Mr. Rennie 


— Iia having mentioned this circumstance to Sir Robert (then 

The discovery of the use of concrete is curious, says a Mr.) Smirke, the latter with great judgment availed him- 
writer in the Architect and Contract Reporter. In exca- self of the hint and subsequently used it in all his foun- 
vating for one of the piers of Waterloo bridge the work- 


dations, none of which have ever been known to fail. 
men had a good deal of difficulty, owing to the very com- Part!of {the Penitentiary at Millbank, begun by another 
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Side (Right) Elevation.—Scale, 16 Inch to the Foot. 


Miscellaneous Details and Side Elevation of Brick Parsonage. 


pact state of the gravel forming the bed of the river, 


architect in a different manner before Sir Robert Smirke 
which everywhere else they had found perfectly loose. 


was employed there, was evidently giving way. The 
This effect had been produced by the accidental sinking superior efficiency of concrete was also proved in a remark- 
of a barge load of lime over that spot some time before, able manner at the new Custom House, where the floor of 
which had cemented the loose gravel into a solid mass, re- 


the large apartment called the Long Room actually fell 
sembling the calcareous conglomerates of nature, which in and the whole building was in danger, owing to the in- 
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sufficient manner in which the piling had been originally 
executed in a very difficult situation. At this period Sir 
Robert Smirke was consulted, who found it necessary to 
pulldown a small part of the building, but saved the rest 
ofit by undersetting all the walls with concrete, to the 
average width of 12 feet and to the depth of from 12 to 15 
feet—that is, until he found a natural bed of gravel—in- 
cluding one course of Yorkshire landing stones and 12 
courses of bricks laid in cement, having three offsets or 
footings between the Yorkshire landings, resting on the 
concrete and the base of the original walls. No other ex- 
pedient could possibly have saved this fine edifice from en- 
tire demolition. It must beallowed that not only the ancient 
Romans, and after them the Moors, but even the Norman 
barons of England in their feudal castles, used concrete, 
of which Kendal Castle is one of the most striking ex- 
amples ; and more recently Belidor, in his Architec- 
ture Hydraulique,” treats of Béton mortar, which is 
much the same ; so that it is not absolutely new. In 
fact, according to the old proverb, there is scarcely any- 
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thing new under the sun; but the merit of introducing 
this immense improvement systematically and generally 
into the modern practice of architecture is undoubtedly 
due to Sir Robert Smirke. 
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THE Attorney-General of Wisconsin has begun an 
action looking to the abolition of the sash, door and blind 
combination, known as the National Mfg. Company, and 
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which includes nearly all the manufacturers of the articles 
named in Wisconsin, Illinois, Minnesota, Michigan, Iowa, 
Missouri, Ohio, Indiana and Kansas. The complaint alleges 
that the real object of the corporation is to maintain a 
combination for the purpose of injuring the business of 
such firms as are not members, resulting in restraint of 
trade. The court has granted an injunction forbidding 
the company to do business pending the hearing of the 
motion to dissolve the corporation. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Kerting for a Hound Tower. 

From M. A. M., Santa Monica, Cal.—-I send herewith 
a rule for kerfing which may prove of interest to some of 
the numerous readers of the paper, more especially where 
wood working mills are located at a distance. The sub- 
ject for treatment is an imaginary round tower, A, the 
sketches showing all the moldings that will be necessary 
for the construction of cornices, &c. The sketch marked 


Kerfing for a Round Tower —Sketches Accompanying Letter of 
“М. A М" 


B is a crown molding struck full size of the circle. The 
outer line is divided into 5-inch spaces and marked from 
tangent to center of circle. These lines give the joints 
when the work is applied. The letters C and D represent 
the lower members and are marked in the same way. 
Their positions are shown by the dotted lines. The letters 
E F G represent moldings, while H is the miter box de- 
signed for use in doing the work. The box is constructed 
the same as any other wooden miter box, and just wide 
enough to take in the large molding with the top down 
and the fillet up standing square against the side and with 
the outside of the molding toward the workman. АП 
moldings must be used in the same way. For the cuts in 
the box, take the bevel from the lines on the tangent and 
center. Make a right and left cut. Space the tangent 
for the number of joints required, always using judg- 
ment as to the length of the cuts in proportion to the size 
of the moldings. If too long they will not come up in 
good shape. The shorter the better, so that the full form 
of the molding in retained and fidelity considered. When 
the blocks are all on rub off with coarse sandpaper the 
sharp points of the joints with conformation to the circle. 
If carefully finished the joints will not be detected urder 
paint and can be finished to polish. Referring again to 
the sketches, I represents blocks as planted on before 
cleaning off, while J represents the blocks as they appear 
after cleaning off. 


Filing Cracks in Floors 
From J. W. P., Providence, R. I.—Can any of the 
readers tell me through the columns of the paper the best 
method of stopping the cracks in shrunken floorings? I 
have had calls to repair such floors, but have not found a 
satisfactory way of doing the work. 


Design for Stable and Carriage House. 

From J. H. K., Jamestown, N. Y.—I am a reader of 
Carpentry and Buildigg and would like some one to send 
for publication the plans and specifications for a stable 
and carriage house with a cupola, the first floor to contain 
two open stalls, one box stall, carriage room, harness cup- 
board, stairs for second floor and a small workshop. The 
entrance to the workshop is to be from a small hall and 
entrance to the stable part from the same hall, which also 
communicates with the outside of the building. There 
is also to be a door at the rear of the stable portion 
through which to lead the cattle to the yard. This makes 
two small outside doors and one set of large doors. The 
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second floor is to be of sufficient size to supply feed for 
three head of cattle. There should be no waste room in 
the building, which is to be constructed in cottage style, 
plain, neat and attractive, the roof to be of half pitch and 
the cost to be $500 complete. 


Development of Ogee Rafters. - 

From JERE, Davenport, Iowa.—In the January issue of 
the paper H. W. N.“ of Salt Lake City, Utah, sub- 
mitted a method of curved hip construction, and requested 
me, in connection with others, to pass on the simplicity of 
it. I admit that it is as simple as anything I have ever seen. 
All methods seem to cover the ground all right—in fact, 
too. much ground for practical purposes. In my com- 
munication, published in the September issue, I should 
have stated that the curved line could be produced upon 
the boards from which the pattern was made, To correct 
that omission and to reduce to a minimum the process of 
elongating the minor curve to range with the hip line, I 
have originated a similar method which I submit for criti- 
cism. Referring to Fig. 1 of the sketches, let the dotted 
lines E 5 6 7 represent the board for the pattern. Draw 
the length of the minor rafter, as at A G, parallel with E 
7, the edge of the board. Make plumb and level cuts, as 
at D G and A B, using large wooden bevels, as shown. 
Draw the length of the hip, as B G. Draw the level line 
X X at the center. Screw a strip on any side of the board 
at X X, extending it both ways. Draw the curved line A 
G from centers on the strips. Commence at the point 1 
of the minor curve and complete the parallelogram 1 2 3 
4, using the bevels. The major curve will pass through 4. 
Repeat the operation to the center X X and reverse it 
above, asat 128 4. The curve here being above the pitch 
line A G, the hip curve will pass through the upper corner 


Development of Ogee Rafters.—Sketches Contributed by “Jere.” 


at 4. Now trace the curved hip through the points B 4 F 
4G. Additional points can be used if necessary, as indi- 
cated by the dotted squares. Saw out the pattern of the 
hip; first mark them out and then cut on pattern. The 
line A B being the factor of the seat of the hip rafter, it 
therefore elongates the curve at that point as much as it 
exceeds the seat of the common rafter. A line drawn 
parallel with it and joining both pitches will produce 
the same result, the side line being plumb over the minor 
curve. Fig. 2 of the sketches is introduced here to illus- 
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trate the relation that the seat line bears to the length, 
and why the line A B is a factor of the seat or diagonal 
line G B The length of the different pitches is all that 
will be necessary to determine, no matter whether the 
roof is square or any other figure. It will be seen that the 
pattern can be made at the building on а. pair of trestles 
and the lengths of the rafters taken for the positions they 
occupy. 


Design for a Writing Desk. 

From W. B. B., Ansonia, Conn.—I shall be glad to 
have some reader of the paper furnish а plan and eleva- 
tion of a small writing desk of neat design. I have been 
a reader of the paper since 1889, and have looked through 
all the issues, but failed to find a design that suited me. 
Most of them had a book case attached. 


Problem in Stair Building. 
From P. C. D., Richmond, Maine.—I send a sketch of 
& pair of circular stairs about which I desire the opinions 
of practical stair builders. We have no stair builder in 
this place, and what I want to know is the best manner 
of springing the skirting board or continuation of the 
base board. Can it be dadoed into the riser, or would]it 


Problem in Stair Building.—Sketch Submitted by P. C. D." 


be better to spring it in place before the circular carriage 
is put in position? The stairs are to be finished in oak 
and I want to make a first-class job. I shall be glad to 
have those who have had experience in work of this kind 
tell how they would finish the small or inner circle. The 
large circle will be lathed &nd plastered and the small 
une will be studded under the stringers. 


Operation of Incubator. 

From W. W. B., Ansonia, Conn.—I would like to ask 
„W. S. of Kansas if the incubator illustrated and de- 
scribed in the issue of Carpentry and Building for Sep- 
tember, 1894, works satisfactorily. 


Carving for Walnut Bedstead. 

From C. T. F., Virgilinear, Va.—I am a reader of the 
paper and am much interested in the Correspondence de- 
partment. I would like some of the readers to send for 
publication а design of carving suitable for a walnut bed- 
stead, which I want to cost $75. It is possible that the 
author of the articles on wood earving which have been 
running through the paper for some time would be willing 
to consider my request. 

Raising the Roof of a One-Story Cottage. 

From Н. S. L., East Pharsalia, N. Y.—In а recent 
issue a correspondent wanted to know how to raise the 
roof of a one-story cottage, and asl have executed work 
of this kind, I take the liberty of telling how I did the 
work. I first tore off the portion of the old roof directly 
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over the plate and cut the studding the length I wished 
to raise the roof —6 or 7 feet, as the case may be. І then 
set the studding on the sill, placing them 16 inches on 
centera, and put on the plate of 2 x 4, doubled, the same 
as if 1 was building à new house. I always used new 
rafters for the reason that I made the roof steeper than 
the old one. In this way most of the old roof can be lett 
on until the new one is finished, and thus protect the 
interior of the house from any storm which may come up 
while the work is in progress. 


Trouble With Oak Casings. 

From A. E. P., Sparta, Wis.—In answer іо J. E. 
H.," Sidney, N. Y., who asked with regard to oak cas- 
ings, I would advise him to take them off and put up new 
ones, charging it up to experience, for the reason that 
they will always give him more or less trouble. Refined 
coal oil is good to kill the borers and it can be applied 
with a brush or cloth. І would suggest giving the wood 
several coats. I would say to the readers in regard to 
hardwood interior finish that more care should be taken to 
throw out the sappy pieces, as they are not worth putting 
on—they always look bad and spoil a good job, where a few 
dollars more would make а first.class piece of work. 


Replacing Old With New Flooring. 

From А. E. P., Sparta, Wis.—I notice on page 67 of 
the paper an inquiry from J. J. D., Cornwall Station, 
Cal, in regard to replacing old with new flooring. The 
correspondent in stating his question does not intimate, 
as I think he should have done, whether it is a single or 
double floor. If it is a single floor and the partitions were 
set after the flooring was laid, it is not practicable to take 
out the old fiooring, and the best way is to lay the new 
flooring over the old one and cut off the doors to suit it. 
This, I think, would be the best way out of the difficulty. 
In case, however, it is a double floor, it will be very easy 
to take up the quarter round and then the old floor. If 
the second or top floor runs under the partitions, cut off 
with a chisel or saw close enough to the base, casings, &c., 
to make a tight joint when the new floor ів laid. Then 
put the quarter round down again if he desires so. 


Preparation of Drawings for Publication. 

From INFORMATION, Minnesota. —Will the editor please 
publish in Carpentry апа Building an answer to the fol- 
lowing questions, which I know will be appreciated by 
many who would send drawings for publication if they 
knew in what form to prepare them. What is the size 
and quality of paper that should be used? What scale is 
the best to employ in making the drawings? Can you 
work from lead pencil drawings? Does coloring the 
plans make any difference ? Would they answer if drawn 
in ink on manila paper? In answering the above I know 
you will accommodate me, and perhaps help many other 
readers. 

Answer. —In preparing drawings for publication, almost 
any size and quality of paper may be used, according to 
the convenience of the person making them. Any scale 
may be employed, as in the process of engraving the 
drawings are photographed to the size required to suit the 
columns of the paper. It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that it is not well to make the drawings too small* 
for the reason that the lines are likely to be indistinct and 
confusing. In a general way we would state that it is 
much better to have the drawings to a large rather than 
asmall scale. For example, a good scale for elevations 
and floor plans is 1; inch to the foot, while details of con 
struction, interior trim, &c., may be all the way from 
14 inch up to 8 inches to the foot,'and even full size, for 
small sections. 

We prefer drawings in ink rather than pencil, for the 
reason that they are more clear and distinct, and not 
so likely to become blurred in handling. We can use 
without trouble drawings in ink on manila paper, or in 
fact on any kind of paper, as stated at the outset. Color- 
ing the drawings is not of any assistance whatever in the 
preparation of the engravings. We would emphasize at 
this time the importance of all our readers taking part in 
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the discussion of trade matters which come up from month 
to month in tbis department of the paper, and we hope 
that no one will hesitate through a fear of lack of ability 
to prepare the necessary drawings, as all that we require 
are sketches indicating the idea intended to be conveyed. 


Columns for Outside Work. 


From P. A. E., Sparta, Wis.—In answer to H. E. 
W.." Santa Barbara, Cal., with regard to columns for out- 
side work, I would say that the cheapest and best columns 
are made of wood and bored in the center 
from end to end. The best kind of wood 
for the purpose, in my estimation, is 
cypress, but it may not be the cheapest 
in California. If the correspondent will 
send the sizes of the columns, . accom- 


~~ FURRING 


Fig. l.-Section of 
Siding, showing 
Furring Tacked in 


Position. 
Weather Boarding a Circular Tower. 


panied by a sketch, to the A. T. Stearns Lumber 
Company of Neponset, Mass., they will give him prices, as 
they are large dealers in cypress lumber. I would also 
say that using a 6 x 6 inch square pine stick for the core 
as suggested by Н. E. W.” is allright, provided he puts 
sweeps or circles around every 16 inches instead of 80 
inches The work, however, will not stand as well as the 
wooden columns. 


Weather Boarding a Circular Tower. 


From J. E. S., Grand Junction, Colo. —In the Novem- 
ber number of Carpentry and Building I notice a letter 
from G. G. R., New Philadelphia, Ohio, who wants to 
know how to weather board a circular tower with lap sid- 
ing. As I had some experience about a year ago in a job 
of this kind, I will try and explain how I worked it out. 
The tower was а three-quarter circle of 8 feet 6 inches 
radius, and from the porch floor to the window sills there 
was to be no joint except at the intersecting angles of the 
main house. Itooka piece of lap siding and tacked 5-16 
inch furring. as shown in Fig. 1, on the bottom edge and 
then sprung it around the tower, tightly hugging both top 
and foot. letting the enda come where they would, start- 
ing of courae from the middle. Then I measured what 
drop there was, say, 5 inches, al- 
though I do not recall that this 
was exactly the amount. I then 
took a 5g-inch board, 12 inches 
wide, and with a thin stick struck 
my radius. After cutting it out 
to the circle shown in Fig. 2, I $9 
reduced the hollow edge to 5.16 
inch, the same as any lap siding. 
Then when it was sprung around, 
starting, of course, from the mid- 
dle, the ends came level. Now 
l might have studied it until I 
could go at it with figures 
and work out my radius on any 
size circle, but it was the first 
one I éver saw where the siding was sprung clear 
around, and as the other men had spent so much time and 
lumber we were glad to get it in the way we did. I have 
blocked off panels 2 to 8 feet long and sprung them in be- 
tween, but this was new to me, as I do not think I ever 
saw one before. I do not know that this will be of any 
use to the many readers of the paper, but it is by noting the 
odds and ends that one is often saved many times the cost 
of a year's subscription to the paper. I know that had I 
seen anything on this particular subject before I could 
have saved a day or two of labor, besides numerous boards 
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Fig. 2.-Showing How the Siding was Cut. 
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that went to the kindling pile through the other men try- 
ing to do the job by means of saw kerfs. 


Starting a Business. 


From A READER, Indiana.—Noticing that the columns 
of the paper are offered to subscribers in which to ask 
questions and discuss matters of trade interest, I have 
concluded to ask the advice of the readers in regard toa 
subject which I have long had under consideration. It is 
this: Is there a field in which a good mechanic could 
establish a paying business and build up a trade in the 
manufacture of special designs of fine furniture, inside 
finish, bracket work, grills, &c. ? Take a man with small 
means, who would intend to grow as the business increased. 
starting with a small shop fitted with a few Seneca Falls 
Company’s foot power machines, what would be the best 
method of procedure, and what, in the opinion of the 
readers, would be the best branch in 
which to commence operations, the loca- 
tion being on a direct east and west 
road, with good access to timber, &c. 
Iam fairly well posted and versed in the 
prices and art of decoration, outside of 
the hand carving, most of which I could 
do myself. Any suggestions which the readers of the paper 
may give me will be thankfully received. I would like a 
business that is light and steady the year round, as I am 
tired of going’ from place to place as a carpenter, living in 
a small country town. I trust this communication will 
prove of sufficient interest to find a place in the columns 
of the paper and merit consideration at the hands of its 
readers. I am an interested reader of Carpentry and 
Building, especially of the articles on wood carving and 
designs of household furniture. 


Gothic Hoof Truss. 

From J. F. W.. Danville, Pa.—I inclose a sketch of a 
roof truss in answer to the inquiry of E. E. C.,“ 
Whitesboro, N. Y. Ido not think the design which he 
sends will stand very well, as it appears to me to be alto- 
gether too frail. The cross braces at A in his sketch, on 
page 19 of the January issue, come too near the center of 
the rafters. The sketch of the church roof which I in- 
close is one I have constructed here, the building having a 


` Gothic Roof Truss, Submitted by “J. F. W.” 


slate roof. The truss will not spread if well spiked ang 
built as shown. The trusses of the beams are placed 2 
feet 8 inches on centers and the wall plates are 14 feet 
from the floor. The sketch shows so clearly what con- 
struction is employed that it does not seem necessary for 
me to describe it further. 


Design for a Stone House. 
From M. E. H., Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa.—l 
should like very much to see published the design for a 
French roofed house 16 x 42 feet, the material to be of 
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rough stone. which is cheap here, as is also labor. The 
idea is to have on the first floor three rooms consisting of 
parlor, dining room, kitchen with pantry and back stairs 
from the kitchen. On the second floor it is intended to 
bave three bedrooms with bathroom. I should like to 
know what it would cost to build such a house. 
Finish for Slate Roof at Hidge and Hip. — 
From M. A., Suffolk, Va. Will some one inform me how 
to make a ridge finish for a slate roof, the same being made 
from the slate with which the roof is covered, as shown by 
the inclosed drawings? I tried to put а ridge roll made of 
galvanized iron on the ridge and hips, but the architect 
claimed the effect was destroyed. Which is the better 
finish at ridge or hip, to have the slate lap and use roofing 
cement, or to have the ends butt together ? «ad 
Answer.—In Fig. 1 is shown а portion of а slate roof as 
derived from our correspondent's drawing. The hip finish 
is made by laying one row of slate with the edges parallel 
with the hip. To make this finish a hip board, which is 
about one-half the width of the slate used, is first nailed to 
the hip, as shown in Fig. 2. This board can be cut ona 
bevel, being 1 inch thick at the hip and ; inch thick where 
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Fig. ].— The Sketch Submitted by M. A." 


Fig.2.—3trip of Board Appliei to Hip. 
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Fig.3.—Double Width Slate Used at Hip. 


Fig. 4.— Finish Made with Slate of Usual Width. 
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Hight of Chimney above Boof, 


From J. J. D., California.—How far above the highest 
roof of a house should the chimney extend во as to give a 
good draft in all the rooms ? 

Note.—Very much depends upon the location of the 
building and its immediate surroundings. If there is 
nothing to obstruct the current of the wind almost any 
distance above the highest point of the roof will give & 
satisfactory draft in the rooms within the house, provided 
of course the flues are of proper proportions and construc- 
tion. If, however, there are objects adjoining the build- 
ing which interfere with the currents of air the chimney 
should be made higher than the objects causing the ob- 
struction. 


Durable Roof Wanted. 


From J. T. H., Washington, D. C. —Will common salt, 
guch as is used for the table and cooking purposes, tend to 
destroy copper ? Iam consulted with regard to-roofing а 
bay window at a club house, on the top story of which is 
the kitchen, and the bay window roof, which is covered 
with galvanized iron with & wood grating on top, is used 
аз а storage place for ice, &c. 


I saw a large bucket of 


Fig. 5.—Lap Joint at Ridge or Hip. 


Fig. 6.—Butt Joint at Ridge or Hip. 


Finish for Slate Roof at Ridge and Hip 


the slate joins. Theroof slate are then cut on a bevel so as 
to butt against the edge of the board. Paper can then be 
put over the boards, when the hip slate are to be laid as 
shown in Fig. 1, and secured by nailing. Another kind of 
finish is shown in Fig. 8, the hip slate being of double 
width, so that for a roof of the pitch shown they extend up 
the roof sufficiently to allow for proper nailing. If slate of 
ordinary width were used for this finish, as indicated by 
the dotted lines in Fig. 4, the slate would not extend up the 
roof far enough to be nailed. There are a number of meth- 
ods for making the jointsathip orridge. For the hip sheet 
metal caps can be placed over the hip joints, being so laid 
&8 not to be exposed, but extending up the roof far enough 
to be nailed and laid with each row of slate. The slate can 
be laid with butt joints at the hip, as shown in Fig. 5. An- 
other method is to dispense with the caps and bed the hip 
joints in roofing cement. Lapping the slate, as shown in 
Fig. 4, and then filling with roofing cement does not give 
as sightly a finish as is shown in Fig. 5. For a ridge finish 
the last row of slate can be laid with butt ends, being laid 
in cement at the ridge. Another method is to place bent 
strips of sheet metal over the ridge, the strips to extend on 
either side nearly as far as the last row of slate. After 
these strips are in position the slate are applied. When 
finished without & ridge roll the nail heads can be covered 
with roofing cement. When making a butt joint, as shown 
in Fig. 6, the slate are to be cut from the upper side, thus 
giving the slate а beveled edge. 
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salt on the grating, and of course in taking from the same 
more or less of it will fall on the roof. The roof is leak- 
ing and the salt has corroded the metal, or rather, there 
are rust spots showing, which are due to some cause or 
other. Please let me know if salt will destroy copper, and 
if copper would be better than galvanized iron for roofing 
purposes. 

Note.—We think our correspondent will undoubtedly 
get better results by using copper instead of galvanized 
iron. If he will call to mind the fact that the sheathing 
of ocean going vessels is of copper it will sbow him that 
copper can resist salt water for an almost indefinite period. 
Salt is corrosive and it will show in stains on the roof, 
but copper will withstand the action for a very long time. 
We would advise him to use the precaution of putting on 
fairly heavy copper for the purpose. 


Suggestions for Sash and Door Makers, 


From C. J. W., Virginia.—I hope some of the readers 
of the paper will take up the suggestions of H. E., pub- 
lished in the March issue of the paper, as I think the sub- 
ject is one which can be made interesting, especially if the 
methods used in small shops where there is no shaper, 
but all the work done upon the molder, are described. 
F. G. J.“ of Denver could have cut his screw in the 
lathe in less time than he took to do it with paper and 
file; but more of this at some future time. 
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WHAT BUILDERS 


ENERAL building conditions throughout the country seem 
to be more prosperous than at the time of the last report, 
the smaller cities having more work under way than indica- 

tions seemed to warrant at the opening of the season. The 
amount of work on hand inthe large cities promises to maintain 
about normal conditions, with the possible exception of St. Louis, 


in which city the cyclone will doubtless cause an unusual amount 
of new building to bedone thisseason. The territory lying west 
of the Mississippi, and particularly west of the Rocky Mountains, 
still continues to suffer from depression. St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis report general conditions as being better than those of 
last year, but still far from satisfactory. In spite of the num- 
berless individual cases of strike throughout the country, there 
seems to beasteady decease in the tota) number of difterences 
between employers and workmen which are allowed to reach 
the strike or, lock-out stage. Workmen seem particularly 
anxious to avoid stoppage of work in a large majority of cases. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Present indications point to about the amount of building 
in Baltimore that has been predicted, there being few signs of in- 
creased activity at the present time. 

The annual meeting of the Builders’ Exchange was held June 
2, 1896, at the Exchange Building, corner of Charles and Lexing- 
ton streets. About 110 members were present, and partook of 
a collation, after which the following officers were elected to serve 
for the ensuing year : | 

President, Isaac S. Filbert; first vice-president, William Fergu- 
son ; second vice-president, P. M. Womble. Jr. ; third vice-presi- 
dent, George Mann ; secretary, E. D. Miller; treasurer, B. F. 
Bennett. Directors: E. L. Bartlett. James А. Smyser, George 
W. Starr, Wm. V. Wilson, Jr.; Charles H. Classen, John 
Short, Henry A. тена John Trainor, E. Hall Haswell, E. D. 
Preston, Joseph H. Hellen and J. C. Doyle. 


Boston, Mass. 


The strike of hoisting engineers reported in last month's 
statement of thecondition of affairs in Boston, while not officially 
declared off, is no longer obetructing the progress of business as 
it promised to do at the outset. The workmen have made an 
attempt to secure co-operation by the Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion, asking its assistance in persuading the mason builders to 
come to some form of agreement. In view of the fact that the 
mason builders sought the esttablishment of a form of arbitra- 
tion such as is in use between them and the bricklayers and 
stonemasons, and which agreement was refused as stated last 
month, the Master Builders’ Association could take no action in 
the matter. The secret of the Master Builders’ Association 
to whom the engineers addressed their communication, replied 
to the effect that he had always maintained the willingness, 
even the anxiety, of the workmen to becomea party to any just 
arrangement which would result in the.establishment of arbitra- 
tion; but that the hoisting engineers, by their action, had 
practically nullified this statement which he had repeatoaiy 
made to the employers. He felt especially disappoin at the 
action of the union, which he deplored as being likely to obstruct, 
for some period, any further conference or pros t of agree- 
ment between employers and workmen in this branch of the 
building business. Since the last report employers have had less 
difficulty in securing licenses for hoisting engineers owing to the 
activity with which the operations of the department have 
been prosecuted, largely as a result of urgency on the part of the 
Master Builders’ Association. Early in June the nters of 
New England adopted a resolution looking to the establishment 
шош the New England States of an eight-hour day on 

Building continues active, with every prospect that the 
predictions of the earlier season will be fulfilled. The residence 
portion of the city and its suburbs are the scene of unusual 
activity. Aside from the strike of hostıng engineers mentioned 
x je foregoing, there islittle or no disturbance in the field of 

r. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


In the latter part of May the Builders’ Association Exchange 
of Baffalo took action upon the demand of the carpenters for an 
eeni Bour day. The matter was thoroughly discussed and finally 
referred to a committee, whose decision favored the adoption of 

ight hours under the recommendation that the time had arrived 
when the association should take action looking to the estab- 
паше of the shorter day. A portion of their report is as 
ollows : 


We therefore recommend the adoption of the following : 

Resolved, That on and after November 1, 1806, the Builders' 
Association Exchange recommend that the members of this body 
engaged in the contracting business adopt eight hours as the rule 
for a day's work. 

Resolved, That the rate of wages to be paid mechanics and 
laborers shall be by the hour. 

Resolved, That the various por re in arranging with their 
employees for tbe adoption of the eight-hour day upon the basis of 
these resolutions request that in consideration of the reduction of 
the number of hours constituting a day's work the employees be 
хеее to agree to: 

. Under no circumstances or condition to go out on a sympa- 
thetic strike. 

2. Not to strike or discriminate against non-union men. 

3. Not to interfere with contractors regarding the number of 
apprentices employed and to prohibit walking delegate or delegates 
from viriting works during business hours ; all of which is respect- 
fully submitted. 

e desire to affirm that absolute personal independence of the 
individual to work or not to work. to employ or not to employ, isa 
fundamental principle which should never be questioned or assailed; 
that upon it depends the security of our whole social fabric and 
business prosperity, and that employers and workmen should be 
equally interested in its defense and preservation. 


Secretary J. C. Almendinger stated for the exchange that 
the action taken was not to be be considered the result of the 
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demand of the carpenters, but that the excbange is taking what 
it considers a wise and progressive step. the object of which is 
the betterment of conditions affecting employers and workmen 
alike, and that its action was purely recommendatory to the 
various separate trade organizations within its membership. 
The action seemed to meet approval generally, the only objection 
manifested by the workmen being opposition to the lhimita- 
tion of what they claimed to betheir right of sympathetic strike. 
Reports from employers and workmen vary greatly as to the 
situation, the majority of employers claiming that they have a 
sufficient number of workmen for their needs, and the workmen 
stating that their strike is going forward as successfully as could 
be expected. 

The recent accidents to buildings in course of repair, with 
attending loss of life, has created unusual activity in the Depart- 
ment of Building. The superintendent is exercising unusual 
care, and hopes to highten the efficiency of his department so 
that such accidents shall be no longer possible. 

There has been no change in the prospect of building to be 
done from the amount anticipated in the past reporta. 


Chicago, Ill. 


The amount of work on hand in the building trades is steadily 
increasing, although there is no prospect of an excessive amount 
of new work coming into the market between now and the close 
of the season. It is thought that the year will not reach in 
amount of work done the figures established by some of the 
more prosperous seasons of the past, but the majority of the 
contractors are being kept busy and there seems to be ирне 
tively little complaint onthe part of the workmen. The Builders 
and ders' Exchange on May 29 had a large meeting and 
adopted resolutions offering for the relief of the St. Louis 
sufferers, the amount to be distributed through its sister organ- 
ization in the stricken city. The St. Louis Exchange glad] 
accepted the offer and the amount was immediately forwarded. 

During the month of May an exchange, to be known ав the 
South Side Builders and Traders’ Exchange, was established, 
with rooms at the corner of Sixty-third and Halsted streets. 
The objects of the exchange are similar to those of the down- 
town organization, and it is intended especially to benefit those 
contractors doing business in the outlying districts in the southern 
part of the city. T. P. Hughes was elected secretary. 


Detroit. Mich. 


The building business is reported as being duller in Detroit 
than it has been at any time during the past ten years. With 
the exception of necessary repairs and the erection of a few 
business buildings and a relatively small number of residences, 
there is practically nothing doing. The recent attempt of the 
carpenters to bring about the establishment of а new wage scale 
and uniform hours of labor was made at a period which was 
unfavorable to any effective action, because of the scarcity of 
work and the anxiety for employ ment on the part of non-union 
men. However, greater solidity of union workmen was estab- 
lished, and the ultimate outcome will probably be an increase 
above the present exceedingly low scale. An attempt was made 
during the early part of June to harmonize uniens belonging to 
the two national carpenters’ organizations. The Builders’ Ex- 
change is still holding its own in spite of the dull times and is in 
excellent condition both as regards its finances and membership. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


As compared with former seasons the amount of building on 
hand in Indianapolis shows a decrease, although the majority of 
the principal contractors are fairly busy. There has been no 
disturbance of any importance among the unions during the sea- 
son, and there is little prospect of unfavorable change. 

At the annual meeting of the Builders’ Exchange the follow- 
ing officers were elected : 

President, George W. Stanley ; vice-president, S. W. Hawky. 

Directors—H. C. Adams, J. E. Twineham, О. D. Shover, 
D.W. Sullivan, John Martin, Conrad Bender, H. H. McGaffey and 
J. C. Adams. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to Н. C. Adams and Charles 
E. Balke, the retiring president and secretary. for the manner 
in which they had conducted their offices. The reports of the 
secretary and treasurer showed the exchange to be in а flour- 
ishing condition. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

The annual election of directors of the Exchange Building 
Association, June 2, retired seven old members. The new 
directory is as follows: Richard.Gen m George W. Jones, 
Webster Withers, C. J. White, J. V. C. Karnes, W. A. M. 
Vaughan, W. H. Chapman, J. K. Davidson, E. D. Fisher, 
Howard M. Holden, J. W. Moore, J. A. Robinson and C. M. 
Whitehead. 

Louisville, Ky. 


It is reported that Louisville builders are attempting to 
eatablish a new exchange, it being stated in the Courter Journal 
of June 9 that a meeting was held for that purpose. At this 
meeting Johu Greiner was elected president and P. J. Gnau 
secretary. On the same authority it is stated that the old ex- 
change seems to be losing its efficiency and that it is hoped a 
new organization will infuse new life into the contractors and 
bring about many necessary reforms. Up to the present time 
Louisville has been practically free from any serious labor dis- 
turbances, and so far asany demands are concerned there is little 
likelihood tnat such work as is in progress will be hindered by 
any action on the part of the workmen. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


The builders of Milwaukee report that the building interests. 
of the city are steadily recovering from the long depression of 
the past three or four years, and that the present outlook is 
more hopeful than at any time during the period mentioned. 
There are listed upon the board at the exchange for the benefit of 
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contractors and supplemented by plans in the hands of the 
secretary calls for bids for an asylum for the blind at Janes- 
ville, Wis., to be erected by the State: a German Lutheran 
church at Racine, to cost between £10,000 and $12,000; a school- 
house at Kankakee, III., to cost about $10,060, and an electric 
light plant, engine and boiler house for the State prison, at Wau- 
pun. 

The members of the exchange are preparing for their annual 
outing, the date of which at this writing has not been fixed. It 
is hoped that representatives from other exchanges throughout 
the State may attend as visitors in order that the prosecution of 
the establishment of the State association may be assisted through 
the social contact of the builders. No strikes or lockouts of any 
magnitude have been reported during the past month. 


New York City. 


The records of the Building Department of New York City 
show the number of plans of new structures filed during the 
first five months of both 1896 and 1895. together with their 
estimated aggregate cost each month of both years. The figures 
are interesting and show the extent to which building opera- 
tions have fallen off this year ascompared with a year ago. The 
record is as follows: 


1898. ——1895.—— 
Estimuted Estimated 

No. cost. No, cost, 
January............. eren 24 $7,301,670 191 $4,546,008 
Februar 187 7.08. 00 424 11,019,905 
Магеһ...................... 355 9.24) 9.970 483 11,305,285 
April.. 318 4.834.930 428 8,184,525 
MOY HC 3:8 T ORO UD 516 10,334,715 
Totals, 5 months 1,532 $35,432,500 2,042 815.691.003 


During the latter part of May the General Society of Mechan- 
ics and Tradesmen held their annual exhibition of clay modeling 
and architectural and mechanical drawing. The exhibition was 
one of unusual merit and reflects great credit upon the manage- 
ment of the institution. The work shown was in almost all 
cases that of pupils who are employedin the various building 
trades during the day, and who study at the institute in the 
evening. The purpose of this department of the institute is to 
give instruction in the finer departments of the trades in order 
that the pupils may obtain that knowledge of the principles 
involved which they often fail to acquire when dependent upon 
practice without instruction. 

The one hundred and tenth annual report of the society 
shows that during the year 1895 the net income was $50,733.24 ; 
disbursements, $51,538.14; total revenue, $64,744.65; total ex- 
penditures, $62,150.64 ; cash balance December 31, 1895, $2594.01. 

The efficiency of the school was increased last year by im- 
proved apppliances and methods of instruction. The ave 
attendunce was 170 in the male department and 58 in the female 
department. 

The Department of Buildings has established a branch office 
at 2775 Third avenue, so that plans for buildings located in the 
Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth Wards may be filed there or 
at the main office, examinations being made at the latter place. 

The Building Trades Club will have their third annual outing 
op June 25, the objective point being Iona Island, up the Hudson. 
A steamer has been specially chartered for the purpose, and we 
understand a tabl- d'hôte dinner will be served on board. These 
outings have in the past been the means of bringing together 
socially members of the building and allied trades, and it is ex- 
pected that the oue this year will be the most enjoyable of all. 


Philadelphia,” Pa. 55 


^" The building business in Philadelphia promises to be one of 
unusual activity in the amount of residence work done. One 
siagle permit recently jssued for 32 brick and stone dwellings at 
the corner of Jefferson and Sixth streets is an indication of the 
character and amount of this work, although this permit was an 
exceptioually large one. There has beeu no disturbance during 
the past month among the union workmen, and aside from some 
pomine occasionally heard, from various quarters, there is 
ittle likelihood that any unpleasant change will occur. 

The members of the Master Builders’ Exchange report 
business as being satisfactorily active, but think more could be 
handled if presented. 

The exchange is in excellent condition, steadily increasing its 
membership and widening its influence for good among the 
builders of the city. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


On May 13 the stone masons within the Greater Pittsburgh 
territory struck for an advance in wages from 30 to 38 cents per 
hour, and the employers were informed that no work would be 
thereafter done under 38 cents. A conference was subsequently 
held between committees representing the employers and the 
workmen at the Builders’ Exchange and the difference over 
wages was compromised. After а lengthy discussion it was 
agreed to establish a uniform scale of 35 cents per hour, with the 
understanding that the workmen are to insist that all employers, 
whether in or out of the exchange, shall pay not less than that 
amount. It is reported that an effort is being made by the 
Banding Trades Council of the city to secure the adoption by 
all its affiliated unions of a form of arbitration similar to that 
&dvocated by the National Association of Builders, which com- 
prehends the establishment of a joint committee and under 
which no strikes nor lockouts can occur pending the settlement 
of difference. Up to the present time the matter has not been 
deflnitely settled, and the ultimate adoption of the system is 
still undecided. 

. Providence, R. I. 


The building business in the city is of good volume and all 
mechanics have something todo. Peace reigns in all depart- 
ments of constructive work with the exception of the plumbing 
trade, where a strike exists which at the hour of writing seems 
likely to continue for a while, as both sides seem to be deter- 
mined to carry their points. Builders are looking forward toa 
busy summer and fall as there is considerable work in sight 
'The bids on the East Side High School of the Sixth Ward Grain- 
mar School were rejected and new bids were advertised. The 
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foundations for the State House are under way, but, like all con- 
struction of this character, is progressing slowly, and it is in- 
timated that the year 1900 will have opened before residents will 
be able to point it out to visitors as a thing of beauty. The con- 
tractor for the Normal School is waitin for the terra cotta, al- 
though the walls are ready for the roof. The new railroad sta- 
tion is under contract and men are at work, but the structure 
will proceed slowly until the stone is cut for the foundations, 
when it is expected that it will rise rapidly to the roof. 

In the item published last month relative to the bricklayers 
the statements made were somewhat misleading, as Secretary 
Cady of the Builders and Traders’ Exchange writes us that there 
has been no move on the part of the bricklayers for an eight. 
hour day or for an advance in wages. The contractors are - 
ing from 33 to 40 cents an hour for & nine-hour day, and while 
all are busy, the best of feeling exists between employer and em- 
ployed. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Reports from St. Louie are to the effect that it is beyond the 
power of words to describe the awful destruction caused by the 
recent cyclone, and that it will be impossible to predict how 
soon the destroyed buildings will be restored. fforts in the 
building business are now being concentrated on the ruined 
portion of the city and order is beginning to assert itself where 
chaos reigned. The following from the Globe-Democrat of June 
9is an excellent description of the situation of affnirs in this 
respect : f 


Contractors, builders and merchants who supply building mate- 
rial report an abatement of the great activity in the building 
industry occasioned by the necessity for immediate repairs after 
the tornado. At the Builders’ Exchange the opinion prevails that 
the big flurry is over, and tbat henceforward the building industr 
will take its regular course along established channels. It is confi- 
дели predicted by a number of substuntial contractors and build- 
ers that the present building season in St. Louis will be one of 
greater activity than it has known for several years. The lall 
occasioned by repairs is looked upon as only a flurry. The steady 
апа heavy work is expected later. when property owners wliose 
houses have been mostly or totally wrecked let contracts for new 
houses or partial reconstruction. Owing to the general scare about 
rumored high prices in labor and building material it is not antici- 

ated that work will be commenced upon badly demolished build- 
ings fora few weeks. Not until the flurry occasioned by repairs is 
practically over do the builders expect to be called upon for esti- 
mates on restoring or rebuilding the structures which were most 
severely damaged. 

There is a general complaint among the builders that the flurry 
caused by repair work has crippled the building industry in dis- 
tricts outside of that injured in the tornado. Buildings which, in 
the regular course of events, would have now been under way, are 
still mere outlines on paper. resting snugly іп a pigeon hole of the 
projector's desk. Not until prices for labor and material have 
ceased to fluctuate do the builders and contractors expect any 
new building to amount to anything. When matters concerning 
the building trades have settled down to some deflnite basis or 
standard. new building, reconstruction and repairing on a large 
scale is anticipated. 

The builders are still compelled to pay 2 
over pre-tornado prices for window glass. u bor is reported in 
abundance. There is no scareity of carpenters. Of the trades, the 
bricklayers alone have obtained an increase In wages since the 
storm. The regular schedule of wages for bricklayers is 55 cents per 
hour. The bricklayérs have been receiving since the storm an 
average of 75 cents an hour. 


By some means a rumor gained currency that dealers in build- 
ers' supplies, contractors and workmen were charging exorbitant 
prices as a result of increased demand owing to the cyclone, but 
upon investigation it is found that there is no basis for the 
charge, there being comparatively little rise in prices of any 
kind. Contractors in both St. Louis and: East St. Louis have 
virtually agreed that no prices shall be increased at the present 
Wholesale dealers in building materials are taking steps 
to counteract the impression that prices will be advanced, and 
108 the responsibility of extortionate prices charged by the 
jobbers. 

The Building Trades Council has established a free employ- 
ment bureau at 218 North Eighth street, which is in charge of 
Henry W. Steinbeiss. Mr. Steinbeiss is authority forthe state- 
ment that the city is already overcrowded with applicants for 
work in all branches of the building trades, there аны 
been а large influx of outside workmen since the storm. 
is predicted by architects, real estate men and others that in 
spite of the terrible disaster the city will ultimately be benefited 
by the opportunity for reconstructing buildings 1n the path of 
the storm much more substantially than before. 

The Builders' Exchange has received from each of ite sister 
exchanges in Chicago and Boston $500. and has itself contributed 
& like sum to be used as а relief fund. The exchange has also 
decided to abandon its annual steamboat excursion, and the 
amount of money set aside to be used for this purpose has been 
included in the fund. Great care is being exercised in the distri- 
bution of the money, and the relief work accomplished by the ex- 
change is being most effectively conducted. The committee hav- 
ing charge of the fund consists of Phil. C. Ring, P. Mulcahey,J. 
L. Guedry, Stephen O'Connor and Wm. J. Baker. 


Notes. 


Builders of Bloomington, Ill, report an unusual amount of 
work this season. Contractors and supply dealers as well as the 
noc ue reported as being particularly wellsatisfled with 
the outlook. 


Fond du Lac, Wis., is reported as being in the midst of a 
building boom. Amount of work now on hand is greater than 
at any time during the past few years. 


Spokane. Wash., reports a building boom in progress. The 
Northern Pacific car shops are progressing rapidly, and the com- 
pany are also erecting а round house and station. 


The builders of Augusta, Maine, are happy over the unusual 
briskness of building. It is stated that there 18 more work going 
on at present than has been under way at any time since 1893. 


А recent strike of painters in Kansas City has been settled by 
а compromise of 30 cents per hour. The union demanded the 
recognition of the working card system, which was denied by 
the employers. The new scale will go into effect on July 1. 


per cent. increase 
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F the student has thoroughly learned the principles that 
have been set forth in the preceding figures he should 
now be able to more readily grasp the ideas of perspect- 

ive, and not be at all discouraged as the lines increase in 
number with the more complicated figures. 

We will take for the next example a carpenters’ tool 
chest, which isa plain, easy figure, with length, width 
and hight, and an object which will bring into use the 
best method of making perspective drawings. 

Referring to Fig. 58, we will produce a perspective 
figure in accordance with a plan, side and end elevations. 
Draw the horizontal line and P L V, and find the van- 
ishing points as previously given. The ground line and 
picture plare line are then assumed at convenient dis- 
tances. Draw the plan to the actual geometric scale of 
the chest, and at an angle of 45 degrees with the P L V. as 
shown. The two outer lines represent 
the base apd size of the top, the two 
inner lines represent the size of the 


P. 
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widths. The diagram is yery plain, and if carefully studied 
will convey to the mind of the student the method of 
establishing perspective distances better than any further 
description can do. 

In Fig. 59 is represented a partial sketch of Fig. 58, rep- 
resenting the end of the chest in perspective in open lines 
without shading, in order to show more clearly the use of 
the hight line and the scale. The hight line is found by 


running parallel with the side of the plan to the picture 
plane line and from this point perpendicular to the ground 
The perspective hight is found by setting off on 


line. 
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Fig. 68.—Practical Application of the Best Method of Producing a Perspective 


Figure. 


Architectural Drawing for Mechanics.—Scale of Diagrams, % Inch to the Foot. 


2 7 Fig. 59.— Diagram Showing 

n. the Use of Hight Lines 
and Scales. 

SP 


panel in the top. Next lay off on the inside base line the 
exact location of the stiles of the panels for the side and 
end of the chest. These are represented by arrow-pointed 
marks, as shown. ‘The marks for determining the per. 
spective size of the top panel have been transferred to the 
outside line of the base, as the same line represents the 
full size of the top. The hight line is drawn by running 
parallel with the plan to picture plane line, and from this 
intersection perpendicular to the ground line, as shown. 
Next draw the retreating ground lines. Set off the hight 
on the hight line according to the actual scale of the eleva- 
tions and draw the retreating line of the top and end through 
this point to the P L V, wbich will establish the perspect- 
ive hight in full. The perspective hights of the different 
members are determined by setting off the actual scale of 
the elevation on the diagonal line across the end of chest 
and drawing lines from the vanishing point through the 
points set off on the diagonal line to the PLV. The 
reason for this method of proceeding will be made plain in 
the next drawing, prepared especially for the explanation. 
The perspective widths are determined by drawing lines 
toward the S P until they intersect the picture plane line, 
and from this point then drop to the perspective figure on 
which it is desired to establish the proportional perspective 
* Copyrighted, 1894, by I. P. Hicks. 
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the hight line the actual scale hight of the elevation, as 
A B, and drawing a line from the vanishing point through 
the point B to the P L V or central line of vision, as shown. 
This establishes the full perspective hight, but as there are 
ceveral different members which go to make this hight 
we must have some means whereby wecan set off the hight 
of each member respectively. It is plain to be seen that 
we cannot start from A on the ground line, and if we 
were to start from the retreating ground line at C and 
get off the hights according to the actual hights of the 
elevation scale it would make the drawing all out of pro- 
portion. The cause of this is apparent, as the hight line 
А B reduces the hight of the perspective from that of the 
elevation the distance from A to C, so that the actual hight 
of the perspective is the distance C B. "Thus the scale of 
the perspective is reduced, and in order to set off propor- 
tional hights on the hight line C B we must work out a 
proportional scale or adopt another method whereby we 
can use the elevation scale. It is а very difficult matter to 
work out a scale for a perspective drawing that would 
exactly correspond with the elevation scale, and even 
when the scale is found it might be a very difficult one by 
which to draw, on account of the small divisions it is often 


necessary to make to carry out the proportion of the differ- 


ent parts to each other. For example, take Fig. 59, and 
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with au elevation scale of 14 inch to the foot, the scale of 
the perspective would bea little less than 3, inch to the 
foot, which would be found a very inconvenient scale by 
which to transfer hights from the elevation to the per- 
spective. The method of figuring out the scale is as follows: 

Take the scale of the elevation in sixteenths for the 
third term, which is 8; for the second term take the actual 
hight of the perspective in sixteenths on the hight line 
from C to B, which is 915, and for the first term take the 
scale hight of the elevation in sixteenths. which is 18, We 
now have a mathematical expression, as follows: 18 : 914 
:: 8: to the scale required. The operation is easy—914 х 
8 + 18 = 51} sixteenths of an inch to the foot, the scale of 
the perspective drawing by which the hights would have 
to be established if set off on the line from C to B. 

Such scales are not practical, and only tend to worry 
and confuse the mind of the student. А very 
simple and practical method of setting off the 
hights of different members is by means of a 
scale line, which may be easily drawn after the 
full perspective hight has been determined. 
Take the actual scale hight of the elevation, 
which is shown in the perspective by A B, and 
set it off from S to L, intersecting the retreating 
ground line. This line we will call the scale 
line, and the hight of the different members 
may be set off on this line according to the ele- 
vation scale without any complications of fig- 
ures and changing of scales. The distances are 
set off on this lineas indicated by the arrow 
points, and lines drawn from fhe vanishing 
point through these points to theP LV will: 
establish the perspective hights of all the dif- 
fferent members to the finest point it is possible 
to obtain and in the most practical manner. 


(To be continued.) 
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Design of a Stained Glass Window. 


А beautiful example of the effects that may 
be produced in stained glass is a window re- 
cently completed for the Masonic Home in St. 
Louis, Mo. The window measures 8 x 41% feet 
in size and has a border of Gothic design. The 
half tone engraving which we present herewith 
isa reproduction of a photograph of the win- 
dow, but hardly does the work full justice. 
The picture represents two children, one gath- 
ering flowers, while the other is shown in the 
attitude of pursuing a butterfly. Both are at 
the edge of a cliff, while immediately behind 
them is shown a guardian angel with arms 
‚ outstretched in protection. In the distance 
may be seen a series of hills with a busy town 
at their base, while a broad stream flows be- 
tween it and the cliffs upon which stand the 
children. In the window itself the effect is 
particularly fine, and the work is executed 
with a high degree of artistic skill. The de- 
sign was made by A. H. Wallis of St. Louis, Mo., after a 
painting by Plockhorst, the celebrated German artist, who 
is а graduate of München University and is regularly em- 
ployed by Mr. Wallis in the production of his art work. 
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An Old House. 


QILIILLIRINTIA 


The oldest house in the United States is claimed to be 
that of Dr. Carver of St. Augustine, Fla. In it he has 
surrounded himself with a collection of antiquities con- 
nected with the history of Florida and the Spanish, who 
once ruled it, that is of itself a veritable museum. The 
house was built in 1562, and was occupied by monks before 
St. Augustine was founded. In some places the wood has 
rotted away and has been renewed, but much o£ the old 
hand hewn timbers and boards are still in fine preserva- 
tion, and the walls and floors, of powdered shells, made 
into & plastic with sea water and hardened with age, 
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are still as firm as adamant. Some partitions in the house 
and several of the doors are the very parts taken from 
the cabin of a vessel found wrecked upon the shore when 
the house was built, and areof Spanish cedar. Dr. Car- 
ver’s collection of curiosities contains relics connected 
with the first Spanish settlers that date back into Moorish 
history 1000 years ago. 
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Making Alterations on Tracings. 


In responding to an inquiry for a method of obliterat- 
ing spots made by accidental spattering of water on trac- 
ings, tbe editor of the American Machinist suggests the 
use of a stick of talc, or metal workers’ crayon.” as it is 
called, and says: There is, so far as we know, no metho 
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Design of a Stained: Glass Window. 


of entirely obliterating such spots, but they may be largely 
mitigated by careful rubbing with this crayon. The same 
treatment is also very helpful for obliterating the effects 
of erasures by the penknife or eraser. The effect of the 
crayon is to renew, in a great measure, the original glossy 
surface, and thereby make it feasible to redraw lines 
over the surface without danger of the ink spreading by 
running into the fibers of the cloth. It also overcomes 
the tendency of such spots to collect dirt and so become 
an increasing eyesore as the tracing gets older. Tracings 
so treated will make blue prints showing no, or at most but 


slight, evidences of the erasures. The crayon should be 
sharpened to an edge like a drawing pencil, and then care- 
fully and thoroughly rubbed over the erasures or other 
blemishes. If our draftsmen readers will obtain sucha 
crayon Mey will not again be without it. They may be 
obtained of the D. M. Stewart Mfg. Company, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., who, as far as we are aware, do not know 
of this use for their crayons. which are made especially 
for the use of sheet iron workers. 
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Semi-Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts 
State Association of Buliders. 


The first semi-annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
State Association of Builders was held in Worcester on 
Wednesday, June 10. The three filial bodies, Boston, 
Lowell and Worcester, at present constituting the associ- 
ation were well represented. (Invitations to send visitors 
to the convention were extended to organizations in 
Salem, Fitchburg, New Bedford. Springfield, Lawrence, 
Marlboro, Fall River and Pittsfield. 

The meeting was held in the rooms of the Worcester 
Exchange and was called to order at 10.30 a.m.. with Presi- 
dent Chas. A. Vaughan in the chair. President Vaughan 
welcomed the delegates and visitors on bebalf of the Wor- 
cester Exchange, of which he is also the president, and 
briefly alluded to the need for work in the field occupied 
by the association. Messrs. Hersey of Boston, Conant of 
Lowell and Kendall of Worcester were appointed a Com- 
mittee on Credentials. 

Secretary’s Heport. 


The secretary next called the roll and read the records 
of the first meeting, and the president having no formal 
report to make, the secretary presented his report, which 
took the form of an extended address, which may be 
roughly summarized as follows: 

fter presenting a résumé of work done since the estab- 
lishment of the association, and enlarging upon the im- 
portance of the preparatory work being carefully and 
thoroughly done in order to secure the future welfare of 
the association, the secretary said: As a local exchange 
cannot attain effective existence without & membership 
sufficient to give weight and dignity to action, so it is with 
this association. The State association is dependent, in 
attempting to guide and protect the interests of builders, 
upon a sufficient membership to insure respect for its 
counsels and support for its efforts. In considering future 
accessions of membership to the State Association, the 
members of local exchanges must not make the error of 
concluding that in urging affiliation, the State Association 
has anything to gain for itself. At no time in its history 
can the association itself profit in any way by the increase 
in the membership. Affiliation will be urged solely on the 
ground that increased membership in the State Associa- 
tion will insure increased harmony of business methods 
and greater strength among the various local bodies of 
builders in the State, so that the evils that constantly 
injure and menace the welfare of the individual builder 
may be more successfully combated. The efficiency of 
ап organization is, in a measure, limited by the proportion 
its membership bears to the whole number of the frater- 
nity in which it exists, whether the fraternity be com- 
posed of individuals or of organizations. It is obvious, 
therefore, that in order to attain the efficiency desired for 
it the State Association must represent a sufficient number 
of organizations to constitute a working majority in order to 
ure significance and weight to its recommendations. 
An organization whose action does not represent the voice 
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ofa majority of the individuals or organizations in the 
particular trade or field in which it exists is limited in 
power, and its work is confined to the announcement only 
of principles and purposes until such time as its member- 
ship is large enough to enable it to extend its action to 
the enforcement of the principles and purposes for which 
itstands. In order to render effective service, the State 
Association needs a membership of sufficient proportions 
to represent & majority of the best builders of the State; 
in other words, the builders of the State need to combine 
in sufficient numbers to control the conditions which 
menace or injure them as & body and as individuals. An 
organization of good men, however small in numbers, шау 
define the needs common to all, in their profession, wit 
reasonable accuracy, and formulate efficient methods for 
satisfying those needs; but the enforcement of those 
methods depends upon the harmonious and united action 
of a majority. In practice, in the building trades, the 
jones exchanges in the National Association, at much 
abor and expense, have formulated methods of action, 
codes of practice, &c., and sought by every means in 
their power to obtain their universal establishment. As 
the various methods defined for improving the transac- 
tion of the building business have become known, they 
have been adopted by outside exchanges already in exist- 
ence, and have formed the foundation upon which new 
exchanges have safely established themselves. "These out- 
side exchanges, almost without exception, have absorbed 
allthat their sister organizations bave labored to define 
and obtain and have made public through the National and 
State Associations, without making the least acknowledg- 
ment of obligation or in any way seeking to discharge the 
debt they owe. 

It is the plain duty of every builders’ exchange in Mas- 
sachusetts to become a part of tbe effort to better the con- 
ditions under wbich the building business is transacted. 
The motive in establishing the several exchanges is, in 
spirit, exactly alike, and every member that believes in 
bettering the conditions by which the building business is 
surrounded must believe in bettering them in the most effi- 
cient manner and to the utmost extent. It is self evident 
that greater and more widespread results can be produced 
by unity of action than can possibly follow diversity of 
action, even though the purpose of the several parts may 
be the same. Every exchange owes it to the welfare of 
its members to join the State Association and to con- 
tribute its share of brains, effort and money; for the work 
of the association benefits the whole fraternity and the 
whole fraternity should contribute to its support. No ex- 
change, in the State, should be liable to the humiliating 
charge that it has appropriated the results of the labors of 
its sister organizations and refuses to pay its debt by 
helping to perils those labors and to support a work 
whose value they have admitted by their action.”’ 


Duties of an Exchange. 


The secretary next proceeded to a discussion of the 
duties of an exchange after it has attained membership in 
the State Association, pointing out the obligation to give 
active service in the effort to produce those beneficial con- 
ditions in which its membership signify its desire to par- 
ticipate. In considering the attitude taken by most of the 
local exchanges toward the cost of maintaining the State 
and National Associations, the secretary laid unusual em- 
phasis upon the fact that the questions invariably asked 
are: What will it соғ ? and What will we benefit? and 
never, What can we do for the general welfare? The at- 
titude of such exchanges as look only at the cost when 
considering membership was likened to a buyer simply 
searching for a good bargain; the association being deemed 
a seller and the dues purchase money for a given com- 
modity. The largest the annual expense of maintainin 
the working machinery of the National Association o 
Builders has ever been was $3 per member of the local ex- 
changes, and during the.present year its affairs have been 
prosecuted at an expense of $2 to each member of the filial 
bodies. The expense to the individual member of an ex- 
change belonging to the Massachusetts State Association 
during the current year is $2.50, of which $2 is the amount 
devoted to maintaining the National Association and 50 
cents of which is the State Association assessment. It 
would be hardly fair to assume that any builder doing 
business in Massachusetts would be unable to pay $2 50 to- 
ward the support of any work which he considered 
worthy; апа although the sum paid by an exchange of 100 
members, for example. would be 3250, the cost per indi- 
vidual is still only $250. There is little question that 
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every exchange in the State would join both the State and 
National Assoviations if there was no expense connected 
with membership, and yet by some sort of mental hocus- 
pocus every member of a local exchange seems to feel as 
though he was paying out of his own private purse the 
whole sum assessed upon his organization. If an indi- 
vidual member, believing the work of the association to 
be beneticial, were asked if he would pay $2.50 once a year 
to its support, his answer would undoubtedly be yes; but 
if asked if his exchange of 100 members should pay $250 
to its support he hesitates and begins to count the cost, 
losing sight entirely of the fact that the expense to him 
remains unchanged 

It is almost impossible to make a distinction between 
exchanges that hesitate to join on account of the cost 
and those who hesitate because of uncertainty as to the 
benefits resulting from the work of the association; for. 
with few exceptions one and all appropriate all that 
they find beneficial without lending the support of their 
assistance to the establishment of unity and harmony. 
Few exchanges, if any, hesitate from an uncertainty as to 
the wisdom of co-operating with the affiliated bodies in 
the work they, under a form of organization. are attempt- 
ing to perform. Such being the case, failure to affiliate 
must be attributed to lack of understanding of the nature 
and effect of the efforts of the association, and a conse- 
quent stumbling over the cost. 

Function of an Exchange. 

The secretary next discussed the function of the ex- 
change in the association and then the function of the in- 
dividual, and closed with specific reference to the objects 
against which the work of the association should be 
directed. Under the last head he said: We are here to 
devise plans under which we can combine our efforts and 
under which we shall be able to defend ourselves against 
abuses from any and all sources. We are here to define 
wherein the contractor is right and wherein he is wrong 
in his relations to the owner, to the architect, to the gen- 
eral contractor, to the sub-contractor, to the workmen, to 
the apprentice, to the dealer in builders’ supplies and to 
all those with whom he comes into business contact. 
Methods must be adopted for guidance in matters pertain- 
ing to the manner in which bids should be solicited, esti- 
mates received and treated, conditions of contract, settle- 
ment of differences under contracts. bonds on contracts, 
forfeitures in time contracts without premium for com- 
pletion within the limit. arbitration between exchange 
members and between employees and workmen; a just 
appr ont ADIP system, and in all matters pertaining to 
the transaction of the building business. Methods must 


be devised for placing the work and purpose of the associ- 


ation before the builders in every city in the State in such 
wise as shall be convincing of its beneficial character and of 
the obligation of all to combine for the general welfare. 

“ The future of the association depends upon the thor- 
oughness with which we do our work now, and the ability 
with which the value of associated effort is presented to ex- 
changes not yet affiliated. There is nothing that would 
conserve the interests of builders which we cannot accom- 
plish if we but have patience and persistence, for there is 
no surer truism than that ' patience and perseverance con- 
quereth all things. | 

The secretary's address was listened to with closest at- 
tention and appreciation. 

А resolution was presented by the Boston Exchange, 
and adopted, asking the Executive Committee to consider 
the advisability of employing legal counsel to watch legis- 
lation relating to the building interests, and to report at 
the annual meeting. 

The delegates discussed the questions of prices of build- 
ing materials. means for wiping out irresponsible contract- 
ors, the affiliation of all exchanges in the State, and 
others of interest to the fraternity. 

The business o? the meeting was finished in time to al- 
low the delegates to accept the invitation of the Worcester 
Exchange to dine at the Wapiti Club house, which is on 
an island in Lake Quinsigamund. Special conveyance 
was provided to the lake, where the delegates and visitors 
embarked in a little steamer for the club. The dinner 
tendered by the Worcester builders was a most enjoyable 
one, and the whole affair, including a ride about the 
beautiful lake on the return trip. was most delightful. 
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Тнк fourth annual graduation exercises of the Baron 
Hirsch Trade Schools at 225 East Ninth street, New York 
City, were held on the evening of June 20. The four 
floors of the building were filled with exhibits of what 
the pupils had learned during the term of five and a half 
months. Certificates of graduation from the four depart- 
mente of carpenter work, machinery, plumbing and paint- 
ing were presented to 87 pupils. It was stated by the 
superintendent of the schools that а record of the gradu- 
ates of the school showed that 83 per cent. of them were 
at work in their trades. | 
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Definition of «Party Wall.” 


We have no doubt that many of the readers of the 
paper will be interested in a point of law relating to the 
definition of a “ party wall," which recently came up for 
argument in the English courts. A firm of storekeepers 
were summoned to appear in court on the charge of hav- 
ing violated the London building law by piercing open- 
ings in & party wall, the section of the law bearing on 
the case reading as follows: Every party wall shall be 
carried up of a thickness in a building in the warehouse 
class equal to the thickness of such wall in the topmost 
story above the roof flat or gutter of the highest building 
adjoining thereto to such a hight as will give a distance of 
at least 8 feet measured at right angles to the slope of the 
roof." The wall in question divided one portion of the 
defendant's warehouse, one story in hight, from another 
portion, five stories in hight. The defendants contended 
that only the portion of the wall to the hight of the one- 
story part of the warehouse could properly be classed as a 
party wall, and that above this hight it should be classed 
as an exterior wall The court sustained the defendanta 
in this contention. 

— . 

THE Executive Committee of the Improved Housing 
Council in New York City, who recently called for plans 
for a model tenement block, have, out of 20 or 80 plans 
received, selected those of three architects. These three 
plans have been finally referred to а sub-committee, who 
are to report on them within a short space of time. The 
Association for Improving the Dwellings of the Poor, of 
which the Improved Housing Council isa part, have finally 
decided to build a set of model tenements according to the 
plan finally selected. It is reported that a site for the first 
eight of these tenements. which are to occupy a whole 
block, has been determined upon, and negotiations for the 
purchase of the ground are now under way. 
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SALES 


of houses are eas!ly 
made if well heated. 
For instance: 

W. H. Jones, 
Builder, Utica, N. Y , 
says: 


"T wish toexpress my complete satisfaction 
with the Standard furnace placed in the house 
I built on Kossuth Ave. The furnace was pur- 
chased on Monday and was ready for use and 
fire started on Wednesday. I built the house to 
sell it, and upon taking a purchsser to the house 
Tbursday morning and showing him around he 
commented on how well it was heated and then 
and there concluded the bargain for the sale of 
the house, which was carried out that day and 
the full purchase price paid 1n cash. I have 
always attributed thís sale to the splendid 
working of the furnace and since then, when- 
ever I have need of a furnace [ always specify 
the STANDARD." The furnace sells the 
house and it is sure 
to heat and entices 
the buyer. 


Our New .Catslogue is free avd full of 
practical information that every builder 
should know. We sell builders at whole- 
sale wherever we bave no agents and can 
name price delivered any wherein the U. 8. 


Giblin & Co., 


UTICA, 
N. Y. 
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Acomprehensive guide to those engaged in the various 


branches of the building tra 
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des. These Paints are not '' flre-proof," ** chemical," 


rubber or patent,“ but are simply pure 
Linseed Oil Paints, made of the best materials 
and are suitable for the very best class of work, 


Fine Varnishes, Hard О Finish 
Wood Stains, Artists’ Materials. 


GRANITE CLEANING coyrssrors. 


We guarantee to thoroughly clean any granite building, entrance, steps, curbing, monu- 
ments or anything that в made of granite, no matter what its condition so that it will practic- 


ally be as nice as when erected, with our PATENT cleaning preparat 
you want cleaned write us and we will make you happy. 
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The Standard Liquid Drawing Inks of the Wor d. 


Jo. PENNELL says : There is no ink equal to it [Hig- 
gins’ Ink] for half a dozen reasons. From the time you 
open the bottle until you put all its contents on paper 
you have no reason to find fault with 1t." 

A. B. Frost says: ‘I use a great deal of it and it is 
certainly the best." 
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The Daly Joist and Wall Hangers. 


A form of joist hanger possessing 
features of interest to a large class 
among the readers of Carpentry and 
Building is being introduced to the 
building trades by the Daly Stamping 
& Mfg. Company, with office at the 
corner of Fourth and Porter streets, 
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Novelties.—The Daly Joist and Wall Hang- 
ers.—Fig |.— View of Joist Hanger, 
Showing Method of Application. 


Detroit, Mich. This hanger, illustrated 
in Fig. 1 of the engravings, is offered 
under the name Daly, and is stamped 
from 8, 10 and 12 gauge of sheet steel, 
of no less than 64,000 pounds ten- 
sile strength to the square inch. The 
makers state that the lightest hanger 
is guaranteed to stand a breaking 
strain of not less than 5000 pounds. 
An important advantage claimed for 
the Daly hangers is that the headers 
or stringers are not weakened by cut- 
ting or boring away part of the tim- 
ber, as the hanger is put in position 
by placing its points on the joist center 
line and driving them through the 
header, when the points are turned 


' over and clinched, thus clamping to- 


ether the fibers of the wood and giv- 
ing it additional strength, so that it 


ill hold even cross grained timber |. 


from splitting. The company also re- 
fer to the bracket like shape as in- 
creasing its carrying capacity and 
holding the joist in position. The en- 


Fig. 2.—The Wall Hanger in Position 


graving shows the appearance of the 
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hanger when in position, and also gives 
an idea of the way in which it is se- 
cured in place. In Fig. 2 of the illus- 
trations we give a view of the wall 
hanger which, like the joist hanger, is 
stamped from wrought sheet steel of 
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great tensile strength, and is guaran- 
teed to bear a strain of 5000 pounds. 
The statement is made that in con- 
structing the brick walls of a building 
no bond timbers are required where 
the Daly wall hanger is used. The 
ends of the joist are not built into the 
brick walls as by the old methods, but 
extend from the inside of one wall to 
the inside of the opposite wall, the 
ends resting on the hangers, by which 
they are held firmly in position. By 
the use of hangers the walls may be 
constructed solid, thus rendering them 
much stronger than would be the case 
if it was necessary to make openings 
every 12 to 16 inches in order to admit 
the joist. When the mason has built 
the wall to the required floor hight it 
is only necessary to place the hangers 
in position at every 12, 14 ог 16 inch 
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The Standard Hot Air Furnace. 


A line of furnaces in which builders, 
contractors and house owners gener- 
ally are likely to be interested has re- 
cently been placed upon the market, . 
under the name of Standard, by Gib- 
lin & Co., No. 105 Broad street, Uti- 
ca, N. Y. The heater is intended 
for using soft coal, which, it is claimed, 
burns without smoke, soot or dust, 
and with the same effect as when 
hard coal is employed as a fuel. 
The arrangement of parts is such that 
by means of a combination door, which 
opens and closes with the draft door, 
the necessary air needed for combus- 
tion is introduced below and above the 
fuel. The broken view of the heater 
presented in Fig. 3 of the engravings 
gives an idea of the interior construc- 
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Fig. 8.— View of the Standard Hot Air Furnace with a Portion of the Outer Casing 
А Broken Away. 


center, as may be required, without 
regard to the ends of the bricks. By 
this means the use of the hanger does 
not hinder the masonry work in the 
slightest degree. Another important 
point to be considered by architects 
and builders is the great saving of 
time in not having to build or brick in 
between the joists. The Daly hangers 
are referred to as being economical in 
use and as being approved by the lead- 
ing architects and builders wherever 
introduced. The company also make 
a studding joist hanger which, like the 
others, is stamped from the same qual- 
ity of sheet steel and guaranteed to 
suspend all the weight that 2 x 4 
studding will carry. 


THE FAIRFIELD LAWN SWING CoM- 
PANY of Brunswick, Maine, are sending out 
a neat little pamphlet relating to the lawn 
swings which they manufacture; also their 
adjustable clothes dryer, which is made of 
spruce in natural colors. The lawn swings 
are constructed of spruce, attractively fin- 
ished, and are said to comtine in their con- 
struction mechanical perfection, durability 
and ease of operation. 


tion. An inspection of the engravi 
shows that the fire drafts tend tow 
the outside of the fire chamber and 
pass upward into four domes at just 
the point where the cold air encircles 
the castings, thus preventing them 
from becoming hot enough to be dam- 
aged. The Standard is fitted with 
what is known as tbe reverse motion 
ate, the bars of which are heavy and 

ormed so that they will readily crush 
anything placed between them. The 
bearings are simple and work easily, 
while the entire grate can be removed 
and replaced through the ash pit door. 
The Standard is offered in several 
sizes, thus adapting it to meet varying 
requirements. The бге pots range in 
diameter from 22 to 32 inches, and 
in depth from 12 to 15 inches, while 
the hight of the castings vary from 51 
to 70 inches. The furnace is well 
made in all its parts and is fully up 
the high standard of excellence which 
the goods of the company have estab- 
lished wherever introduced. 
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EFireside Electric Gas Grate, 


The Electric Gas Stove Company, 
with office and factory at Fifteenth 
street and Warren avenue, Detroit. 
Mich., are introducing to the trade 
what is known as the Fireside elec- 
tric gas grate, a sectional view of 
which is presented in Fig. 4 of the 
cuts. The latter so clearly shows 
the principal features of construction, 
the passage of air currents and the 
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Novelties.—Fig. 4.—Sectional View of Fire- 
side Electric Gas Grate. 


course of the products of combustion, 
that little description is necessary. 
The Fireside Electric has been brought 
out to meet a well defined want for 
an open fire place heater, and esses 
an originality which distinguishes it 
from ordinary constructions. From 
an inspection of the sectional view it 
will be seen that the cold air is drawn 
in at the bottom, passes up the rear 
and enters four 5-inch tubes, from 
which the heated air escapes at the top, 
entering the room through the open 
fret work of the grate frame. e 
heated air first passes around the 
tubes, then forward to the front, and 
then back again to the smoke flue, 
by which system the heat is abstracted 
very thoroughly from the gas before 
the products of combustion escape to 
the chimney. 


The Steel Clad Bath Mfg. Company 


occupy a large six-story building at 
the corner of Wayne and Congress 
streets, Detroit, Mich., where they 
manufacture Booth’s Steel Clad all 
copper bathtub, and their new Resisto 
copper range boiler. The energy of 
the house is devoted to the production 
of high grade goods and establishing 
a e for them by their Tonata; 
Galvanized steel is now u in the 
manufacture of the Steel Clad Bath 


Digitized by Goc gle 


and in the all steel bath, which is 
finished with Aspinall’s English en- 
amel. These tubs are painted in dif- 
ferent colors, as are the all copper 
baths. The copper used in all their 
tubs and in their Resisto range boil- 
ers is tinned in their shop and then 
finished by being rolled by their 
ee machinery in order to secure 
the handsome finish shown by their 
goods. In addition to the tubs made 
to suit the requirements of every day 
plumbing, they make two special tubs. 
One is portable and has a valve by 
which the water can be readily drawn 
off and the tub carried to any conven- 
ient place of storage. Another tub 
is called a perambulator, and is pro- 
vided with rubber tired wheels, so that 
it can be easily moved to the bedside 
of a sick person, and is specially 
adapted to hospital use. A number 
of these tubs have been used in the 
various forts of the United States. 
Another specialtub is provided with 
a series of tubes which extend out- 
ward, so that the flames of a wood, 
coalor gasoline fire can be used for 
heating water in places where there 
is no supply of hot water. The com- 
pany also have a fine line of plumb- 
ers’ wood; work, which they market 
under the name Resisto, and which in- 
cludes closet seats, tanks and pipe 
boards in various woods, of different 
designs and excellent finish. The 
company contemplate some impor- 
tant changes in increasing their fa- 
cilities for production and for the in- 
troduction of a new method of coating 
copper, which, it is claimed. is superior 
totinning or nickel plate, the product 
having been under test for some time 
with gratifving results. 


The Oettinger Automatic Sash Lock. 


The Oettinger Automatic Sash Lock 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, are mak- 
ing the automatic sash lock shown in 
Fig. 6 of the cuts. The lock consists of 
a keeper and bolt, the latter working in 
a groove and having a small knob, by 
means of which, when turned to the 
right, the lock is thrown off when it is 
desired to open the windows. When 
closing the window the beard of the 
bolt strikes the keeper, reversing the 
bolt and allowing the latter to fly into 
a socket. When the upper sash is down 
and is thrown up into place the bolt 
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closer together in order to prevent rat- 
tling of the frames, the bolt is thrown 
to the left, as in Fig. 6. The manu- 
facturers claim that whenever the 
upper and lower sash are closed 
there is a certainty that they are se- 
curely locked; that the lock cannot 
be picked from the outside; that the 
mechanism is simple, and that there 
is ARENA liability of its getting out of 
order. 


Banta’s Adjustable Window Screen, 


The Banta Mfg. Company of South 
Bend, Ind., have brought out the ad- 
justable window screen which is illus- 
trated in Fig. 5of the cuts. With this 
window screen the clip itself forms the 


Fig. 5.— Banta's Adjustable Window Screen. 


slide as well as thelock, sothat when 
the clip is fastened in its position it is 
impossible to pull it loose by working 
the window. The clip or guide being 
metal it cannot shrink or swell, nor 
will it allow the window to sag. Two 
sizes are made, No. 1 being 24 and No. 
3 being 30 inches high, while both ex- 
tend from 23 to 35 inches in width. 
They are packed in crates of one dozen. 


THE J. J. NORMAN Company, 61 
South Clinton street, Chicago, Ill.. are manu- 
facturing what is known as the Chicago gas 
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Fig. 6.— The Oettinger Automatic Sash Lock. 


reverses its action in striking the 
keeper, securely locking the sash au- 
tomatically. The point is made that 
locking both meeting rails by auto- 
matic action is a feature peculiar to 
this lock. After the window is locked, 
if itis desired to draw the sash still 


and gasoline engine, especially designed for 
electric lighting and furnishing cheap power 
for all classes of light manufacturing. The 
engine is constructed both stationary and 
PN being built with horse-power rang- 
ng from 2 to 50. The manufacturers have 
issued a catalogue illustrating and describing 
the engine and a — will forwarded to 
any one who may apply for it. 
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"he Anderson Patent Sink 
Coupling. 


A coupling which it is claimed does 
not reduce the diameter of the pipe in 
any place, and hence offers no stop- 

e in the pipe through the accumu- 
ation of matter, is being called to 
the attention of architects, builders, 
plumbers and house owners by Bell & 
Anderson of Portland, Conn. This 

tent coupling may be used for all 
inds of lead pipe connections and is 
claimed to be entirely free from leak 
age. The manufacturers point out that 
in connecting two lead pipes the coup- 
ling makes a combination of union and 


Novelties.—Fig. 7.—The Anderson Patent 
Sink Coupling. 


joint, while the advantage of the coup- 
fing for lead pipe and iron pipe is the 
combination of union, joint and nip- 
ple. The coupling is supplied in the 
rough, brass finished or nickel plated, 
and the use of it is said to necessitate 
no special tools nor detailed instruc- 
tions. An idea of the construction of 
their sink coupling may be gathered 
from an inspection of Fig. 7 of the il- 
lustrations, which represent the vari- 
ous parts. Another article which Bell 
& Anderson are putting on the market 
is lead pipe expanding pliers. It is 
stated that in expanding the ends of 
the lead pipe by the use of these pliers 
there is no danger of stocking or bend- 
ing the pipe, and while the makers 
state that it is not absolutely neces- 
sary to use the pliers in connection 
with their coupling. they recommend 
them for the sake of convenience. 


Case of Rules. 


The Sawyer Tool Company, Athol, 
Mass., are introducing a case of rules 
shown in Fig. S of the cuts. The dimen- 

sions of the case are 1215 x 13% x 194 
inches, and it is provided with a finger 
hole at the end of each rule, so ar- 
ranged that by pressing upon the rule 
at this point it rises up and is easily 
extracted. The case is supplied with 
steel tempered rules, of any desired 
graduation, of the following lengths: 
One each 1, 2, 3, 4, 6. 9 and 12 inch 
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Scroll Hand Sawiug Machine. 


A machine which has just been 
brought out; and is made from a new 
and greatly improved set of patterns, 
is shown in Fig. 9 of the illustrations. 
It is manufactured by the Frank H. 
Clemeut Company of 331 Lyell av- 


neers. A feature of the machine is the 


company's patent straining lever. A 
wide splitting gauge and pressure roll 
are furnished as an extra when ordered 
for resawing by hand feed. The 
shafts of the machine are of extra 
hammered steel and the backs of both 
are adjustable for alignment. The 


Fig. 9.— Scroll Band Sawing Machine. 


enue, Rochester, N. Y., and is in- 
tended for the heavier grades of scroll 
sawing, such as chair backs, plow 
beams, wagon work, millwright work, 
&c., but is equally suitable for light 
sawing, using blades from % inch up- 
ward. "The cored frame is cast in one 
piece, and there are extra heavy steel 
shafts, long bearings and large pulleys 


Fig. 8.— Case of Rules. 


rules; also one 4-inch narrow spring 
tempered rule and one center gauge. 
It is remarked that mechanics often 
find it difficult to have a place for their 
rules, and to кер them in that place. 
The case with the set of rules is put 
on the market to obviate this difficulty. 


THE E. E. JosEF Mra. COMPANY, 
Washington and Perry streets, Buffalo. N. 
Y.,are offering the trade the Buffalo Uni- 
versal handy bench clamp. an illustration 
of which is presented in their advertising 
card this month. This device is referred to 
&s indispensable in all workshops for 
clamping in any position that шау be desired 
by cabinet, makers, carvers, machinists and 
others. The manufacturers will send to vui 
one who may be sufficiently interested to ad- 
dress them full particulars of the device, to- 
gether with prices. 
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The table may be of iron or wood, ac- 
cording to preference, and is secured 
to a strong segmental bar by means of 
which it can be tilted to an angle for 
beveled sawing. 'The upper guide is 
known as Wright's patent, made from 
the company's patterns, while the 
lower guide has a self-adjusting back 
plate and wooden side guides. The 
guide spindle is of steel, square in sec- 
tion and counterbalanced. The wheels 
are 42 inches in diameter and have 
21¢-inch face, the lower one being 
heavy, while the upper one is rather 
light. They are covered with rubber, 
аге gronna true, and perfectly bal- 
anced. The upper wheel has a kiln 
dried wood rim built up of thin ve- 


sawing space is 42 inches wide and 20 
inches deep. The manufacturers re- 
fer to this machine as representing 
workmanship of the first order. 


Turner*'s Flexible Flat Seam Metal 
Roof Plates, 


A new style of metal roofing which 
has just been brought out for use on 
flat roofs is shown in Fig. 10 of the 
cuts. The main point aimed at in 
this roofing was to provide for the ex- 
pansion and contraction of the metal, 
which has hitherto been the objection- 
able feature of a flat seamed tin or 
copper roof. This roofing consists of 
plates made from 20 x 28 inch sheets, 
corrugated, as shown. The small 
corrugations running diagonally from 
the outer edges of each sheet to- 
the serpentine center groove take 
up the tension on the sheets the nar- 
row way, and divert the strain to 
the long way of the sheet, where ample 
provision is made for all expansion 
and contraction by raising the sheets. 
from the plain level and locking on 
the top of wood strips running longi- 
tudinally on the roof. Each plate is 
shaped at the ends to lie on the strips. 
The corrugated or crimped sheets are 
also flexible, each within itself. The 
serpentine groove in the center, being 
in harmony with the diagonal corru- 
gations, allows a uniform degree of 
expansion and contraction in each 
sheet. The diagonal corrugation and 
center groove, while imparting a flex-- 
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ible nature to the sheet, also prove 
а most de-irable feature in draining 


The Yale Transom Lifter, 
In Fig. 12 of the cuts is represented a 


the smaller amounts of water to a! transom lifter being introduced by the 


common center in the center groove, 
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Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, 84-86 


Novelties.— Fig. 10.— General View of Turner's Flerible Flat Seam Metal Roof Plate, 


thus forming a perfect water course 
on roofs having a very low pitch. 
The seams are soldered in the usual 
manner, the corrugations or crimps re- 
lieving them of all strain and prevent- 
iug buckling, as well as warping and 
rattling. This roofing is manufac- 
tured by John Hamilton, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., who is represented in the West 
by W. W. Turner, manufacturers’ 
agent, 177 Lake street, Chicago, 11]. 


The New Arcade Door Bell. 


The New Arcade door bell, which has 
just been put on the market by the 
Arcade Mfg. Company, Freeport, III., 
is a turn bell, intended to be fast- 
ened ona door or jamb. Fig. 11 is 
& perspective view, showing the bell 
in position for use. There are only two 
working parts. The crank, which 
passes through the center, turns the 
notched wheel freely either way. The 
notches strike lugs on the end of the 
hammer, causing it to move ona pivot 
and strike the bell on one side and then 
on the other. There are no springs or 


Fig. 11.— The New Arcade Door Bell. 


small parts to work loose, and the 


manufacturers warrant it not to get 


out of order. Its size is 51g inches. 
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Chambers street, New York, with 
works at Stamford, Conn. One of the 
novel features of the transom lifter is 
the locking device, which consists of 
an automatic grip, made of two in- 
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Fig. 12.— The Yale Transom Lifler. 


clined steel grip plates contained in 
a neat box. each plate having a kole 
through which the operating rod 
passes. Rotating the thumb knob, 
shown in Fig. 12, to the left, causes a 
cam in its inner end to lift the steel 
lates to a parallel position, thus re- 
easing the grip on the rod and leaving 
the latter free to slide up or down. On 
letting go the knob the plates auto- 
matically return to their original posi- 
tion, thereby again instantly and 
securely. it is remarked, locking the 
rod. The device is referred to as 
small and neat in appearance, simple 
in construction, automatic in action 


and absolutely positive. The lifters 
are furnished in bronzed steel, plated 
steel, solid bronze and solid brass. 
Finishes as follows: Bronze. brass and 
nickel plate oxidized silver, old copper, 
old brass and Bower-Barff. In size 
they run from a rod of !4 to 3g inch in 
diameter, and from 3 to 8 feet in 
length, as ordered. All prices and 
sizes are given in detail in the cata- 
logue, which will be sent on applica- 
tion to the manufacturers. 


JU NOTES. 


THE S. A. Woods Machine Company, 
with office at 172 High street, Boston, Mass., 
and works located at South Boston, Mass., 
send us а copy of а handsome catalogue illus- 
trating the leading lines of wood working 
machinery which they manufacture. The 
opening pages show a bird's eye view of the 
PW ex АН works, an excellent likeness of 8. 
A. se, a comprehensive index arranged 


.alphabetically, and an introduction to the 


trade, in which reference is made to many 
interesting facts in connection with the com- 
pany's large and growing business. The 
statement is made that while many of the 
older patterns have been omitted from the 
new catalogue, they have been replaced with 
new machines designed to meet the best 
models of mill practice, containing the latest 
advances and improvements, together with 
all desirable features which long trial has 
demonstrated to be most efficient and dur- 
able. Since issuing their last catalogue the 
company have largely increased their facili- 
ties and added many special and improved 
tools for the rapid and accurate production 
of their work, enabling them to execute 
orders with greater promptness than ever 
before. The assortment of goods shown em- 
braces about everything in the wood work- 
ing line, and the matter is arranged in such a 
way that the volume cannot fail to prove 
interesting and valuable to all those having 
to do with work in which machines of this 
kind are required. The illustrations are of 
liberal size,clearly showing the essential feat- 
ures of construction. while the accompany- 
ing text is full and explicit. The catalogue 
is bound in heavy paper covers and bears 
date of April 1 of the present year. 


‘“ FLY STOPPERS” is the unique 
title of a 56-page pamphlet of pocket size, 
which has recently been issued from the press 
т сне Willer Mfg. Company of Milwaukee, 

is. This is the popu ar edition of their 
Catalogue B. No. 14, 
given to the extensive line of specialties 
turned out by this enterprising concern. 
Reference is made to Willer’s spring balance 
sliding screens, for use on the inside or out- 
side of windows: Willer’s drop sliding 
screens for use On the outside of windows ; 
Willer's inside folding screens for French 
casement windows; Willer's outside sta- 
tionary or hanging window screens; Wil- 
lers combination guard and screen for 
cellar windows and Willer's plain open. 

anel and ornamental made.to order screen 

oors. The numerous illustrations are 
arranged in а careful manner, accompa- 
nied by ample descriptive letterpress, 
which renders perfectly clear and compre- 
hensible the various points claimed for the 
specialties described. This little pamphlet is 
intended for free distribution and the com- 
pany will be glad to furnish a copy to any 
one who may be sufficiently interested to ap- 
ply for it. 


A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR AND PRICE- 
List of the Anderson patent coupling for all 
kinds of lead pipe connections reaches us 
from Bell & nderson. Portland, Conn. 
The coupling is variously illustrated, the 
engravings being accompanied by tables 
showing the different sizes made, the 
weight per foot and the price per dozen. 
The statement is made that in connectin 
two lead pipes the couplings make a combi- 
nation of union and joint. They are easily 
and quickly adjusted and can be coupled or 
uncoupled again when necessary. The coup- 
ling is supplied in the rough, brass finished 
or nickel plated, as may desired. The 
manufacturers state that the use of the 
coupling necessitates no special tools nor de- 
tailed instructions. as all the work can be 
readilv done with the ordinary turn pin and 
wrench. 


THE MONTROSE METAL SHINGLE 
CoMPANY of Camden, N. J., issue a card, 
which. were it not for the fact that it is 
printed on both sides, would remind one of 
a blotting pad. It bears the statement that 
the best method of applying metal to a roof 
is in the form of a shingle, and on the side 
of the card bearing the postage stamp and 
superscription is a colored engraving of a 
bay window and bulkhead covered with the 
company’s Gothic tiles. The opposite side 
of the card carries advertising matter rela- 
tive to Octagon and Eastlake shingles, as 
well as Gothic and Diamond tiles. The print- 
ing is in colors and the card is well calcu- 
M zo serve the purpose for whick it is 
sent out. 
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THE FRANK H. CLEMENT COMPANY, 
890-840 Lyell! avenue, Rochester, N. Y.. send 
us u copy of a new 80-page catalogue which 
marks the first quarter of a century in their 
history as a manufacturing establishment. 
In size it is 9 x 12 inches, neatly printed on a 
£ood quality of paper and bound in flexible 
covers, the front of which is embellished 
with numerous cuts of patent improved 
wood working machinery manufactured by 
the company. А feature of the opening pages 
is an index. which refers especially to the 
new designs and improvements which have 
been brought out. These include double sur- 
facers, furniture planer, band saws, benches, 
shapers, sanding machines, borers, bending 
press, seat shaper, independent dovetailing 
machine, &c. The line of wood working 
machinery shown is a varied and extensive 
one, covering the entire field, the illustra- 
tions being accompanied by ample descrip- 
tive particulars. eference is made to a 
number of miscetlaneous machines of which 
cuts are not given, and. there is also a miseei- 
laneous price list. Tne catalogue is neatly 
arranged and cannot fail to prove interest- 
ing and valuable to all engaged in the wood 
working line. 


E. C. STEARNS, senior member of 
the well-known hard ware and bicycle manu- 
facturing firm of E. C. Stearns & Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. V., will shortly retire from active 
connection with the concern. Mr. Stearns 
business career extends over a period of 20 
years, during which time, owing to his splen- 
did enterprise and energy. the house of 
which he is the head has taken a prominent 
роо among those in its fleld. Н. E. 

aslin, who has long been connected with 
the firm and who is recognized as very well 
ые for the position, will succeed Mr. 

rns. 


GRADUALLY but surely the use of 
spring hinges for automaticaly closing 
doors has increased. and as they either 
adorn or mar the entrances of our houses, 
where elegance and beauty of appearance 
as well as utility are essential and desirable. it 
becomes of importance to the carpenter and 
builder to use good judgment when buying 
them, because there is no other part of a 
house which receives such close and con- 
tinuous scrutiny as the entrance. Then, too, 
the ladies of the house know from experience 
the convenience of a door swinging both ways 
between the dining room and the kitchen. a 
simple push with the foot being the open 
sesame of admission from either room 
when the hands are occupied in carey ine 
provided a light moving spring hinge is 
used. On the contrary, if a spring hinge with 
an abrupt and heavy movement is rec- 
ommended, dissatisfaction is invariably 
created, and resentment against the carpen- 
ter who suggested it is aroused, because the 
door is continually used and its defects are 
brought to mind and repeated day after day. 


E. T. BARNUM, Detroit. Mich., makes 
& fine display in his show room of ornamental 
wire, brass and iron work. Handsome 
urns for lawn decoration, wire lawn chains, 
flower stands and other summer goods are 
now made a feature of the a The 
offices and show room are divided by samples 
of their wire and iron railings and grills 
finished in various colors and different 
shades of bronze. Some fine examples of 
elevator inclosure work аге shown with 
stair scrolls and posts. The line manufac- 
tured is varied, and enables an exhibition 
that is unique and elegant. Vanes, finials 
and ornamental cresting is of a sufficient 
variety to make one large elaborate exhibit. 
Those who use bank railings and office 
screens will find much to interest them in 
the handsome catalogue used to represent 
the product of the house. 


W. J. Burton & Co.. witb office 
and works at 106 Larned street, West De- 
troit. Mich., announce to the trade that al- 
though they make a specialty of tbe manu- 
facture and sale of the Eastlake metallic 
shingle, they are also in the market witha 
complete line of iron and steel roofing, tin- 
ners’ supplies and roofing sundries. 


WE ARE INDEBTED to J. H. Eller & 
Co., Canton, Ohio, for a copy of the Archi- 
tects’ Edition of their 8-page catalogue of 
stamped metal work for interior and ex- 
terior.decoration. The publication is oblong 
in shape. measures 12 x 9 inches, is bound in 
tinted paper and fastened at the back witha 
silk cord. The front cover is W ошех 
embossed in an architectural design. gilt an 
colored. The first pages relate to stamped 
metal ceilings and show a variety of artistic 
paneling in all sorts of combinations and with 
various center pieces and borders. Among 
the pages devoted to ceilings are similar ones 
relating to moldings, borders and covers. 
Next to this division come side wall finishes, 
center pieces, &c. The next subject taken up 
is galvanized cornices, which аге made also 
їп copper. some ten pages being devoted to 
these goods, which are illustrated and of 
which dimensions are given. Crown and belt 
moldings follow; then copper and iron bays, 
galvanized and copper fronts ina variety of 
designs. Finials and weather vanes are 
shown in manv different styles. 'Then come 
ornamental roof crestings and finials, galva- 
nized cresting blocks, pinnacles. gable orna- 
ments, stamped letters and figures. orna- 
mental galvanized iron ridging, chimney 
caps and barn ventilators. Skylights are 
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shown in various styles. and iron crestings 
and Anials follow. Window guards and rail- 
ings are noted, and then tin roofing, with il- 
lustrations showing its application; also 
galvanized steel roofing. arious styles of 
metal shingies are illustrated and briefly de- 
scribed. t the close reference is e to 
roof gutters, rock face stone and corrugated 
awning roofs. 


THE AMERICAN TOOL CHEST COM- 
PANY, with factory and salesroom at 200 
West Houston street. New York City, show 
in a catalogue which they have issued an in- 
teresting line of tool sheets which they man- 
ufacture. These are of various sizes and 
adapted to meet different e 
ranging from those of the small boy who 
likes to tinker with tools up to the fully 
equipped carpenters' chest. The company 
also offer machinists’ empty tool chests, pipe 
fitters’ tool chests, and those adapted to ma- 
chinists, blacksmiths. &c. The catalogue is 
made. up of 45 pages of letter press. profusely 
illustrated, and in connection with each of 
the chests is given its dimensions and a list 
of tools with which it 18 equipped. The 
nature of the publication is such as to prove 
interesting to carpenters, builders and me- 
chanics generally. 


J. A. Fay & Co., Cincinnati. Ohio. 
recently received & large order for wood 
working machinery from Yokohama, Japan. 
During the recent contest with the Chinese 
the Japanese saw a large railroad shop fitted 
out by J. A. Fay & Co. many years ago. The 
Chinese had made very little use of it. but 
the Japanese, instead of taking the old plant 
down and transporting it to Japan. came to 
the United States and bought а somewhat 
similar though more nearly complete outfit 
for their own Government railroad shops. 
This is the largest order ever given by them 
for an outfit of wood workinz machinery, 
and it has attracted much attention, as these 
shops are intended to be the flnest in the 
East. if not in the world. 


BUILDERS, contractors and house 
owners will be interested in an announce. 
ment 9 in another part of this issue 
by Giblin & Co., Utica, N. V., relating to the 
Standard hot air furnace. The heater is 
shown in broken view, clearly indicating the 
interior arrangement, and is accompanied 
bv a testimonial letter from a builder in 
Utica, N. Y., who refers to the satisfaction 
which the furnace has given. 


SARGENT & Co., New York, have 
issued а hlet entitled About House 
Door Locks," devoted to explaining the feat- 
ures of their easy locks. The form is un- 
usual, the arrangement of the pages bein 
such that illustrations of the interior an 
exterior of the lock, with descriptions, are 
presented in & unique and very clear and 
satisfactory manner. 


WILLIAM Connors, Troy, N. Y., 
manufacturer of the American seal paints 
and cements, owing to the increasing de- 
mand for his goods. opened а branch 
establishment at 9 Peck slip, New York City, 
under the management of James C. Fagan, 
where will be carried a full line of American 
seal products, builders’, roofers’ and paint- 
ers’ supplies. 


THE ITHACA VENTILATOR COMPANY 
have been formed at Ithaca, N. Y.. by George 
W. Frost, Fred C. Evans and James Mitchell, 
to manufacture a patent ventilator invented 
by Mr. Évans. 


HEATH & MILLIGAN MFG. COMPANY, 
170 and 172 Randolph street, Chicago, III., 
manufacturers of prepared paint, have just 
issued a fine publication entitled Album 
of Color Plans. It is handsomely bound in 
pasteboard covers with cloth back and con- 
tains 12 color studies, being reproductions of 
photographs of actual houses. The pictures 
are finished by a new color process and were 
made solely to show a few of the color effects 
possible with the company's paints. The 
photographe were chosen from over a hun- 

red photographs of houses in Chicago and 
vicinity. Tne set of 12 plates shown in this 
volume is said to be the most elaborate ever 
issued for the purpose. All who see them 
will pronounce them unusually fine. They 
represent all sorts of houses trom modest 
cottages to palatial establishments. 


THE. Bostwick & BuRGEss MFG. 
Company of Norwalk, Ohio, manufacture 
what is known as the Victorian blinds, using 
thin wood slats, 2 inches wide, hung on linen 
tape. the slats all opening or closing at one 
time by one motion of a cord at the side. A 
strengthening bolt goes from the top slat to 
the head piece, for which advantages are 
claimed. The slats can be so turned, it is ex- 
plained: as to keep out the sun, yet admit- 

ing light and air, or tightly closed to darken 
& room, or part of the slats can be closed 
and the others left open. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES COMPANY 
of Rockford, III., issue an illustrated cata- 
logue relating to iron working machinery, 
such as lathes, both foot and hand power, 
upright drills, emery tool grinders, &c. An- 
other pamphlet is devoted to wood working 
machinery, such as foot and hand power cir- 
cular saws, scroll saws, mortising, tenoning 
and molding machines, lathes, &c. The com- 
pany state that they are supplying iron 


working machines, such as drills and lathes, 
tee bicycle manufacturing and repair 
e. : 


L. V. SANFORD, 118 Beekman street, 
New York City. local agent for the Kelsey 
Furnace Company, Syracuse. N. Y.. has re- 
cently received & contract for two No. 80 
Kelsey generators for heating the residence 
of Dr. Craig of Jersey City. The house has 
28 rooms, and the estimate accepted was $950. 


THE Wood & Bishop Company, 41- 
42 West Market Square, Bangor, Maine, send 
us а copy of а catalogue illustrating their 
improved Monitor wood furnace, which is 
made both direct and indirect draft. It is 
offered in two sizes for brick or galvanized 
cases, is referred to as easy and simple to 
manage. and во constructed as to admit it 
into cellars through any door of ordinary 
width. The catalogue contains directions 
for setting up the furnace, besides a long list 
of testimonial letters from those who have 
used it with evident satisfaction. 


‘FARWELL, QZzMUN, KIRK & Co. 
St. Paul, Minn.. favor us witha copy of the 
Architect's Edition of their illustrated cata- 
logue of builders’ hardware which they have 
issued from the press. It is a handsome vol- 
ume of 462 pages. profusely illustrated, and 
containing a great deal of information ot in. 
terest to architects, carpenters, builders and 
contractors. It will be found of especial as- 
sistance :n making estimates and writing 
specifications. It is stated that the tables 
and other information given have been ob- 
tained from reliable authorities and careful- 
ly compiled. The prices named are list, 
from which a discount is given to deal 
ers, and can be safely used in making esti- 
mates, although the concern suggest that 
when practical it would be well to confer as 
to prices with the nearest dealer handli 
their line of goods. The assortment cove 
is a very extensive one, embracing about 
everything in the line of locks and builders’ 
hardware likely to be required. The makers 
state that they are prepared to show in their 
sample room, in addition to the styles de- 
scribed in the catalogue, special designs of 
the Yale & Towne Mfg. Company of the very 
finest and most artistic goods in the builders’ 
and cabinet hardwure line, and N 
suitable for public buildings. flats and hig 
class residences. 


THE Kansas City Metal Roofing & 
Corrugating Company, Kansas City, Mo.. 
advise us that since taking up the sale of P. 
& B. Ruberoid roofing, they have had un- 
paralleled success with it. They state that 
it is giving the very highest satisfaction, and 
that it is taking the place of gravel and chea 
tin roofs, and express the opinion that wit. 
one coat of P. & B. paint. the Ruberoid will 
last 25 years. Their trade in other ial- 
ties, such as corrugated iron, metal shingles, 
wire fencing, roof cresting, &c.. is very satis- 
factory, and their colleotions are fully up to 
the average. . 


J. A. FAY & Eaan Company of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, have received, in the face of 
strong European and American competition, 
& large order for locomotive and railway car 
shop tools for Russia. This order, amount- 
ing to over $10.000. is especially gratifying. 
inasmuch as it is the second received dur- 
ing the course of & few years, it shows the 
high esteem in which the machines are held 
and the splendid reputation they have gained 
1n foreign lands. 


E. C. SrEARNS & Co of Syracuse. 
М. Y.. annouce to the trade at large that 
owing to the extensive demand for their bi- 
cycles as well as their extensive line of hard- 
ware specialties пер have decided to sep- 
arate one business from the other. They 
have accordingly moved the hardware buai- 
ness into their new апа spacious four-story 
building located on West Onondaga street. 
In conducting the manufacture of wheels 
and hardware in separate factories, the com- 
pany feel that the result will prove most ad- 
vantageous іп the prompt execution of all 
orders with which they may be intrusted. 
They suggest that all comunications, orders, 
&c.. relating to hardware be addressed. E. 
C. Stearns & Co., hardware manufacturers, 
224-232 West Onondaga street, Syracuse, N. 
Y., and all relating to bicycles be plainly ad- 
dressed, E. C. Stearns & Co., bicycle manu- 
faturers, Syracuse. N. Y., which will insure 
their prompt receipt in the department of 
the business for which they are intended. 


WE ARE INDEBTED to the Penn 
Metal Ceiling & Roofing Company. Limited, 
Philadelphia. Pa. for а copy of а supple- 
mental catalogue showing а number of fleir 
late designs in sheet metal work and the ap- 
plication of sheet metal to interiors. The 
pamphlet, which is of large dimensions, con- 
tains 24 pages. The first illustrations show 
metal ceilings ; then come interiors of vari- 
ous stores; then samples of side walls in pri- 
vate residences for bedrooms, vestibules and 
dining rooms. Disgrace are also presented 
illustrating the application of the embossed 
metal to ceilings. Later on cuts are shown 
of the Empire ceiling plates. A number of 
full page engravings show the application of 
the sheet metal of this concern to the in- 
terior finish of cafés, billiard rooms, &c. 
The illustrations are remarkably fine. being 
belt ene enara Tinas аса гоа fine 
сов paper, bring out every de with 
beautiful precision. 
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A Mammoth Hotel. 


It would seem even to the casual observer that the 
metropolis was already sufficiently supplied with hotels 
to meet all requirements, but that there are those who 
do not hold this view is evident from the fact that plans 
have just been filed for a structure which it is intended 
shall rank when completed among the finest palace hotels 
in existence. The enterprise grows out of the long cher- 
ished desire of the late Walter Hobart. a California mil- 
lionaire, to build and own a hotel in New York City 
which should be the equal at least of any in the world. 
To this end he began several yeara ago securing lot by 
lot the land for the purpose, selecting as a site the property 
at Broadway and Thirty-seventh and Thirty eighth streets, 
the plot fronting 13014 feet on the first named thorough- 
fare. The hotel will be of steel frame construction, 15 
stories in hight and contain 600 rooms. In style of archi- 
tecture it will be free Renaissance and will cost in the 
neighborhood of $2,000,000, exclusive of excavations. The 
first three stories will be of granite and the remainder of 
light brick and terra cotta. There will be two entrances, 
that on the Broadway side having à portico with granite 
pillars, while the one on the Thirty-seventh street side 
will be arched. There will be five high speed modern 
passenger elevators, and each separate guest room and 
suite will have an independent bathroom. The kitchen, 
bakery, laundry, storgrooms, &c.. will be located in the 
basement and will have white enamel brick walls and 
marble floors. The work of construction will be com- 
menced as soon as the tenants can be induced to surrender 
their leases, and the architects, Harding & Gooch, hope to 
have the building ready for occupancy by September 1, 
1898. The roof of the building will be flat and 280 feet 
above the curb line. 


Better Houses for Wage Earners. 


One encouraging result of the. recent agitation of the 
subject of better housing conditions for the poorer 
classes in cities i8 the establishment in New York City 


of a company with a capital of $1,000,000 for the purpose 


of building improved houses for wage workers. The City 
& Suburban Homes Company, which were chartered at Al- 
bany recently, have among their incorporators such well- 
known capitalists and practical philanthropiste as Samuel 
D. Babcock, Cornelius Vanderbilt, W. Bayard Cutting, 
R. Fulton Cutting, D. Ogden Mills, Prof. E. R. L. Gould 
of Columbia University, Isaac N. Seligman and Adrian 
Iselin, Jr. These persons propose to lose no time in set- 
ting abont their work. The company start under the 
leadership of Profesor Gould, who has given much study 
to the subject of model dwellings for the working classes 
and who has been chosen president of the corporation. 
Plans for improved houses are to be calied for imme- 
diately and arrangements made for purchasing sites and 
awarding contracts for the new buildings. R. Fulton 
Cutting, well known to many of our readers in connec- 
tion with the New York Trade School and other beneficent 
work, has been elected chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the company, and Arthur W. Milbury, the executive 
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head of the Industrial Christian Alliance of New York 
City, its secretary. The character and standing of the in- 
dividuals interested in the new corporation is a sufficient . 
guarantee of its soundness and a promise that its mission 
will be well carried out. The opportunity will, it is 
stated, be given to the public to invest in shares in the 
new enterprise. 


House and Home Exposition. 


An exhibition which is likely to prove of interest to all 
connected with the building trades is to be held in this 
city auring the coming winter, for the benefit of a local 
charity. It will be known as the Greater New York Ex- 
position of the House and Home, and will have for its 
object a display of the progress and improvements made 
in the construction, interior decorations and furnishing 
of the house and home, to which the exhibits will be ex- 
clusively confined. Commencing with architects’ plans, 
models, &c., the exhibits will embrace all materials em- 
ployed in the construction of a house and will cover every 
branch of the work. The arrangement of the exhibits will 
be under the head of four classes, the first of which relates 
to architecture, the second to builders’ materials, the third 
to interior decorations and the fourth to furniture. The 
builders’ materials will be divided into ten groups, the first 
of which will embrace asphalt, cement, plaster, asbestos, 
&c.; the second, marble, onyx, stone, terra cotta, brick, 
slate, artificial stone, &c.; the third, iron and brass work, 
art metal work, &c.; the fourth, dressed woods of all 
kinds, blinds, doors, sash, &c.; the fifth, mantels, grates 
and fenders ; the sixth, painta, oil and varnish ; the sev- 
erith, furnaces, ranges, ventilating, &c.; the eight, bath- 
tubs, plumbing, &c.; the ninth, builders' hardware, and 
the tenth, kalsomining, decorative wall molding, fresco 
work and ornamental plastering. 


Fire Losses. 


Insurance statistics recently issued place the value of 
property lost by бге in the United States last year at the 
enormous sum of $142,110,233. This is a startling showing, 
especially as 1895, from a fire insurance point of view, was 
a comparatively favorable year. Moreover, the average 
promises to be fully maintained in the first half of the cur- 
rent year,as the fire losses for the five months ending May 
81 reached a total of over $58,000,000. During the past 21 
years the insurance tables have chronicled losses by fire in 
this country amounting to no less than 92, 219, 500, 490. 
This represents at least $100,000,000 of property absolutely 
wiped out every year by the destroying element. The 
losses, too, show & gradual increase year by year larger 
than the growth of population, and this in spite of the im- 
provements in fire fighting appliances and the increased 
efficiency of fire organizations which are generally be- 
lieved to have been introduced in the past two decades. 
The insurance companies place the blame in this matter 
mainly on the public at large, who, they say, would rather 
lose their property than take effectual steps to preserve it. 
There is doubtless much truth in the accusation. The 
subject, at any rate, calls for serious practical considera. 
tion, especially in view of the fact that the fire losses in 
our large cities are proportionately far greater than those 
in cities of similar size abroad, while the amount spent on 
our city fire departments is asa rule infinitely larger. For 
example, Paris, with a population of nearly 2,450,000, had 
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1104 fires in 1894, with a loss of $1,083,672, while in the 
same year New York City, with а population of under 
2,000,000, had 4075 fires, causing a loss of $4.208,558. The 
total cost of the Paris fire department in 1894 was only 
$521,729, while that of New York was $2,268,742 in that 
year. A similar comparison would hold good, also, with 
most of the great European centers of population. There 
seems to be a lamentable failure somewhere. 


Free State Aid to Workers. 


Much interest attaches to an experiment in the line 
of State aid for workers which has just been inaugu- 
rated in New York City. The last State Legislature ap- 
propriated the sum of $5000 to equip a free employment 
office under the direction of the State Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. This office was opened the latter part of July at 
881 East Fourteenth street, under the charge of a resident 
superintendent and two assistants. Its purpose is to se- 
cure employment for any resident of the State who is out 
of work and anxious to obtain employment. The office 
is open every week day from 9 am. to 2 p.m., during 
which time applicants are registered. Each week a list 
will be sent to every town supervisor in the State and 
thus it is believed many persons will be put in the way of 
getting work. On the first day the office was open 600 
persons availed themselves of its aid and each day since 
has seen an almost equally large number of applicants. 
Employers will be asked to keep the office informed as to 
the behavior of help thus obtained, and upon their reports 
will largely depend the continuance of the institution 
after its experimental year has expired. Employers of 
labor are giving it their hearty support and a large num- 
ber of applications for various classes of help have already 
been received. The only persons who have shown active 
opposition to the scheme have. been the proprietors of 
employment agencies, whose gains the free bureau is 
likely to curtail. Similar institutions, we understand, are 
being operated with success by the State authorities of 
Ohio in the cities of Cleveland and Cincinnati. 
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Points on Plastering. 


The first essential of good plastering is good prepara- 
tion to receive it. For plastering on brick or terra cotta, 
have the work straight and true and the joints rough, 
says a writer in the Canadian Architect and Builder. 
Don’t use dry press brick, nor terra cotta with smooth 
face. If the walls are not straight don’t expect to get a 
straight wall in two-coat work—lime mortar cannot be 
made that is equally good when used 1$ inch thick and 2 
inches thick in the same wall. 

Don’t plaster with cement made from gypsum or 
similar compounds, such as acme, royal, agatite, &c , on 
Columbian fire proofing, or on Portland cement, unless 
they are dry enough to prevent sweating or condensation. 
Portland or native cement or even lime mortar is prefer- 
able in such work. Don't allow mortar to go on thicker 
than 2; inch at one time. and have the brick and cement 
free from dust or dirt. Don’t plaster on smoked bricks 
or old bricks from chimneys ; they will stain badly. 

In preparing for lathing have the joist trimmers, &c., 
heavy enough to prevent vibration, and strap all large 
ceilings, using 2 x 2 inch strapping. on 16-inch centers. 
If you don’t strap, at least have all joisting and studding 
sized ; very much crooked work would be avoided by 
enforcing this rule. Have all angles made solid. See to 
this yourself and don't rely on lathers who work by the 
piece to inform you of the carpenter's defects, and have 
trouble with him in consequence. 

Use white pine lath, seasoned but not too dry. 13; x 3; 
inch lath are light enough ; 1 x 25 inch lath are only 
fit for use on joisting or studding at 12-inch centers. 
Eighteen-inch breaks are frequent enough, but don't 
allow lath to break at door posts. The slamming of door 
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or even the nailing of trim will cause a crack here. Don’t 
blame the plasterer for this when you have allowed the 
carpenter to center his work so as to cause waste of time 
and lath to avoid it. 

Lath stains cannot be avoided in two-coat work, and 
are even more liable to appear when patent plasters are 
used, as the firet coat is pat on much thinner to save 
cost. Two-coat work is also liable to bave every lath 
and joist show through when work gets old-—you can 
count them through the plaster. 

Lime mortar properly made produces good work, but 
you can’t make a peor plasterer do it. Mortar made and 
used at once will get as hard if not harder than that 
which is allowed to age. There is, of course, more danger 
from lime pitting; there is also a greater danger from the 
shorter nature of the material that the key will fall from 
all wall work. These objections are enough to condemn 
its use, but it is both unnecessary and impracticable to 
ask that it be made two or three weeks before using. 
Very sharp sand is not best for ordinary mortar ; a good 
clean sand of sharp grain or a mixture of soft and sharp 
is better ; it requires the strength of cement to bind 
coarse sharp sand. 

Don’t allow mortar on lath to be used too soft, as you 
will have no key. Don’t have it too rich with lime for 
the same reason. See that it is of proper consistency to 
require some force to apply it. If too poor (too much 
sand) key will fall off on wall work. Mortar of proper 
consistency for good work will crack badly in very hot 
weather, or if dried too quickly. For second coat on lath 
or for brick work one-third more sand may be used. 

The term hard white finish is a misnomer; the 
hardest lime finish is made with sand. If enough sand is 
employed to avoid use of calcined plaster, work will be 
uneven in color when dry. Don’t allow finishing before 
base coats are dry, as there is great danger of lath stains, 
cracks, lime pits, &c. - 
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Keeping the Cellar Dry. 


A method frequently employed in various parts of the 
country for keeping the surface water away from the 
cellar walla of a building so as to insure а dry cellar is 
thus described by one of our contemporaries: About 1 foot 
or 16 inches below the finished grade line a space all around 
the building is paved with a layer of concrete, which is 
pitched outward from the walls. A heavy coat of tar, or 
natural asphalt, is applied to this surface and carried upon 
the outside face of the house walls to the grade. The earth 
is then filled in во as to allow planting up to the walls of 
the building. Any water which works itself down on the 
outside walls would be carried away from the building by 
the underground paving, and there would be little oppor- 
tunity for the water to work through the walls. Being 
under ground, the construction would be protected from 
the action of the elements to a certain extent, and would 
belikely to endure & much longer time- than а paving or 
stone work laid level with the ground. It is somewhat 
surprising that this construction is not more generally 
used, as it would seem to have many very manifest ad- 


vantages. 
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A REFRIGERATING house has been built in Michigan 
which will serve as a useful model for small country com- 
munities which desire the advantages of cold storage at 
alow cost. The walls of the house are built of cedar 
blocks, laid up with lime mortar like masonry, save that 
the mortar із laid under each of the headers, 18 inches long, 
of which the wall is chiefly composed, leaving a 6 inch air 
space in.each joint. The outside of the wall has a coat of 
cement, and the inside is heavily coated with quicklime 
plaster. against which dressed sheathing was nailed while 
the mortar was still soft. The floor is paved with cedar 
blocks, and the loft over the storage room is filled with 
straw The windows have five sasbes, with successive 
4-inch air spaces. The cost of the building, with cold room 
24 x 80 feet and 8 feet high, is given at something over 
$600. The building is cooled by natural ice, stored during 
the winter, and ripe fruits are kept in it à month without 
injury. 
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REMODELED STONE AND SHINGLED RESIDENCE, 


S many of our readers have had experience, or at 
least have noted the remodeling of an old building, 
the architectural subject of this month's supple- 

mental plate will be of special interest. The plate, plans, 


The old residence was a brick cottage with 9-inch walls 
and having 13-inch foundation walls. The problem was 
to provide а two-story building with first story on the 
street sides of stone and second story of wood. This 
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| Scale, 1-16 Inch to the Foot. 
Remodeled Stone and Shingled Residence —John J. Huddart, Architect, Denver, Colorado 


elevations and constructive details relate to the re 
modeled residence of W. E. Alexander of Denver, Col. 
We very much regret that we have not the plans and 
elevations of the old building that they might be presented 
herewith, and thus show the changes and give the reader 
the full study of the alterations. To the architect, John 
J. Huddart of Denver, Col., and to the valuable sugges- 
tions offered by Mrs. Alexander, much credit is due for 
the successful solution of the problem they had in hand. 
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construction permitted the use of the old brick walls 
where practical and gave the additional story with the 
least amount of extra weight on the old foundations. The 
rear and side old brick walls were used in the reconstruc- 
tion and all old material as far as practical. The house 
being situated on a corner, it was desired to have the 
street fronts and a portion of the side appear in stone. 
This has been well carried out and the stone work and 
brick meet at the side projection of the sitting room. The 
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stone walls are 12 inches thick, laid up with a light lava 
stone in white mortar. The stones are laid in irregular 
or random bond without any preparation and left in rock 
face. All sills, caps, coping and water table are also 
finished rock face. A large circular porch at the corner 


inclosed with a stone railing gives a pleasing effect. 
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Foundation Plan. 
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give an attractive appearance. The first and second floor 
joists are 2 x 10 inches and the studding and rafters 2 x 4 
inches, all being placed 16 inches on centers. 

As one enters the house a thought of cheerfulness is , 
suggested as the view of a spacious hall with appropriate. 
oak staircase and a long inviting seat is contemplated.. 
As one looks through the broad openings draped and fin- 
ished with open grilles, one realizes that there is a spa- 
ciousness not anticipated when viewing the exterior. The 
view from the parlor through the openings beyond and 
into the dining room has a most pleasing effect when the 
morning sun is shining against the stained glass window 
in the rear wall of this room. The stained glass window 
is placed with sill about 6 feet 6 inches above the floor, 
leaving room for a long oak sideboard. The floor plans 
show a good arrangement, with a front hall closet for 
coats, hats, &c. A closet for the library makes this a 
convenient sleeping apartment should a bedroom be de- 
sired on the first floor, while a china closet might have 
been provided, but at the expense of a reduced size to the 
dining room. This omission has been compensated for in 
the more desirable dining room and the cost of an extra 
large and convenient oak sideboard. The kitchen has 
every convenience, including hot and cold water, a sink 
well lighted, a place below the small window, which is 
placed high from the floor, giving room for a kitchen 
table, a convenient kitchen dresser and a pantry, which, 
while not large, is provided with two flour bins, drawers, 
shelves and hooks. From the kitchen there are stairs 
leading to the cellar and to second story. The second 
story gives an unusually large family sleeping room, 
with a convenient closet and a child’s room. Two 
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Remodeled Stone and Shingled Residence —Plan.—Scale, 1-16 


The second story is built in the usual way of frame 
construction with 2 x 6 inch studding. boarded and 
shingled on the outside and lathed.and plastered on the 
inside. The low pitched roof and broad projecting cor- 
nice with false rafters give a homelike appearance to the 
building, and the front and side dormers add to the ex- 
terior and serve as ventilation to the attic. The circular 
rear porch was the original front porch of the old house. 
The second story shingled walls and roof shingles are 
stained in a warm olive, and with the light lava stone 
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other good bedrooms are provided, also a room for the 


servant, a large linen closet and a bathroom with the 
different fixtures. This room, as well as all sleeping 
rooms, is provided with a closet. 

The first story main hall has narrow oak flooring, the 
hall, parlor, sitting room and dining room being finished 
in pine and grained; the library is finished in pine 
and stained in cherry; the kitchen is wainscoted and 
finished in natural pine and the second story in pine and 
painted. In the parlor and sitting room is a fire place 
and each has a fine oak mantel with bevel plate mirrors 
and embossed tiling. 
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The house is piped for gas, is wired for electricity, and 
has an annunciator in the kitchen to announce calls at 
front door, dining room and other points through the 
house. The heating is by an extra large hot air furnace 
and all horizontal runs are wrapped with asbestos paper. 
The furnace, while placed at an inconvenient location, has 
warmed the house satisfactorily, inasmuch as an extra 
size was used. 
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Vertical Section through First-Story 
Window.—Scale, 14 Inches to the 
Foot. , Horizontal Section through First-Story 

| .. Window.—Scale, 13$ Inches to the Foot. 


. Detail of Porch Cornice.—Scale, Inch 
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Horizontal Section through Second-Story Window.— 
Scale, 144 Inches to the Foot. 
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Vertical Section through Second-Story Detail of Second-Story Belt Course.—8cale, 94 
Window.—Scale, Ш Inches to the Foot. Inch to the Foot, 


Section of Front Dormer on Line A B.— 
| Scale, 3 Inch to the Foot. 
— UT Section through Main Wall.—8oale, 
SECTION ON LINE C-D % Inch to the Foot. 


Detail of Front Dormer.—Scale, М Inch to the Foot. 


Miscellaneous Details of Remodeled Stone and Shingled Residence. 
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Section of Front Door and 
Frame.—Scale, 14% Inches 
to the Foot. 


Section through Hall Seat.—Scale, 1 Inch to the Foot. 
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Plan of Stairs at Newel.—Scale, 1 Inch to the Foot. Detail of Main Stairs, Hall Side.—Scale, 34 Inch to the Foot. 
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USE OF BRICK IN ARCHITECTURE. 


HE following article on the use of brick in archi- 
tecture was contributed by R. Clifton Sturgis to a 
recent number ot the Brickbuilder : Since the days 

when the Israelites made their unbaked brick of clay and 
straw for the Pharaohs of Egypt, and probably long be- 
fore the time of authentic history, brick have been the 
most largely used and most important of all building 
materials. 

In every part of the civilized world the materials for 
their manufacture are found ; they are easy to make, and 
when well made of the best description they are un- 
equaled for durability. It is little wonder that in all 
ages and all places the art of brick making should have 
been extensively carried on. Egypt, Assyria, Persia, 
Greece all made more or less perfect burnt brick, and 
brought the finer branches of terra cotta to a perfection 
which has never been exceeded. From a constructional 
point of view it was left to the Romans, with the general 
introduction of the arch and the vault, to carry the use 
of the brick to still higher possibilities. 

Homanesque Forms. 

During the darker medieval ages which followed upon 
the dismemberment of the Roman Empire brick seems to 
have somewhat lapsed into disuse; at all events, it had 
no longer the prestige it enjoyed in Rome, where the great 
baths, aqueducts and public buildings of the empire had 
their arches and vaults of brick, whether used as a con- 
structive material to be faced with marble and mosaic, 
or themselves both the construction and decoration. 

There was in the decline of the empire а lapse from 
а debased civilization to a more barbarous but perhaps 
more healthy atmosphere. 

The classicism of Rome received a new and semi-bar- 
barous life in the Romanesque forms, and stone largely 
replaced brick and marble. Northern Europe was over- 
run with barbarous hordes, England was in the throes of 
giving birth to a new and great kingdom. In all the 
then civilized world, men felt that they were working out 


new problems, apart and cut loose from all that had pre- 


ceded them. The civilization, the knowledge, the culture 
of Greece and Rome, their art and their learning, could 
not appeal to the only learned class, who were priests of а 
new order of things, to whom Greece and Rome—the old 
Rome —but typified all that was evil and harmful, and to 
the rest of mankind it appealed not, for they knew 
naught of it. They were sufficiently engrossed in holding 
their own place in the world, in defending their home or 
their lord's home, or their king's land. So building, 
which has always kept pace with civilization, had a seem- 
ing setback. 

From this great upheaval of the world, as from up- 
heavals that occur in the lives of individuals, came, never- 
theless, a truer and stronger growth. The vigorous life 
and development of Romanesque indicated how strong 
and true was the new artistic impetus in the south, while 
in the north Gothic gradually grew to finer and fuller per- 
fection until there were erected all over Europe the mag- 
nificent cathedrals, now, as then, marvels of constructive 
art and of decorative ability, the highest combination of 
decorative construction and constructive decoration, of 
utility and beauty. 

It was not until all this had been fairly achieved that 
the world turned again to its past from which, during all 
these years, it had only unconsciously drawn, to see what 
could be learned from that which had gone before, and, 
with the swing of the pendulum, all the world was on fire 
with the Renaissance. Greek art and Greek literature, 
classic forms and classic tongues were the only interests. 

Violent as was this reaction to the study of the long 
neglected classic, it brought with it greater benefits. for 
much that was grand and good in the older civilization 
and which had run the riek of being entirely lost to the 
world was now recovered ; and printing gave the assur- 
ance that all the accumulated knowledge of the world 
would now be permanently preserved. 
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With the Renaissance, brick work again came into 
prominence. It was used extensively in Holland, in 
Tudor England, in France and in Tuscany, in North Ger- 
many and in Lombardy, and in all these countries, with 
the constructive common sense which makes their brick 
work beautiful, and noble examples for all times. In 
this country, though taught originally by good Dutch and 
English masons, we have so carefully avoided the princi- 
ples of construction as to have made our brick work—with 
the best of materials—the most wretched artistically. 


The Joint, 

The keynote of all brick work is the joint. The wall is 
composed of small pieces. The true builder, the true 
artist, will never attempt to disguise this, but will rather 
make it serve his purpose by showing it as clearly as pos- 
sible and bringing beauty out of the materials with which 
he has to work. The one knows that on the quality of 
his joint and the careful bedding cf his brick depends the 
stability of his wall, and the other is fully aware that 
what is necessary in construction ought to make an ele- 
ment in the beauty of the whole. 

This principle was thoroughly recognized among all 
the people whose brick work stands to-day as examples 
indicating tbe direction in which alone true advance can be . 
made. There are various methods of striking the joint, of 
which the best simple one is that which cuta back the 
upper portion of the joint and makes an even splay out to 
the ashlar, thus making each course to form a drip over 
the joint, giving the joint itself an inclination which 
allows the water to run freely off it. This can be done by 
а good mason with his trowel, but it can be more perfectly 
done with a tool. It has the disadvantage of shadowing 
part of the joint, and so losing the value of its width. 

Another joint is made by flattening the protruding 
mortar to the face of the ashlar with trowel, and then 
with straight edge and knife cutting off both edges to a 
trueline. This, if the mortar is of the best, will stand 
well and is very effective. It is a joint used frequently in 
Holland, where the brick are often more or less irregular, 
and, by this means, using à very wide mortar joint, they 
are able to get perfectly true horizontal lines even where 
the brick themselves are warped or crooked. 

There are also the concave and convex joint, both 
formed with tool and generally used only on fine work, 
where the brick form a true line. 

All have their special uses and special advantages, and 
the various merits of each should be carefully considered 
by the architect in counection with each piece of brick 
work which is undertaken. In all cases, it is important 
that the horizontal joint should be absolutely true and 
the perpendicular joints accurately plumbed over each 


other. 
Another Important Point. 


The second point of importance is the necessity of so 
laying the small pieces of material as to make the walla 
homogeneous whole, and this gives us the various forms of 
bond. which, being the necessity of the builder, are made 
the opportunity of the architect to obtain beauty. 

Let us run over shortly the various methods of the 
builder for obtaining the homogeneous wall and see what 
the architect has evolved from his data. The chief bonds 
are as follows : Alternate rows of headers and stretchers 
which may be arranged with the joints of each course of 
stretchers perpendicularly over the similar course below, 
or with the stretcher rows laid to break joint with each 
other. These give: 1, the so-called English bond (in most 
common use in England for ordinary work). and, 2, the 
cross bond, which is that most used in Belgium and 
Holland. 

The latter, while equally perfect in bond, is far hand- 
somer in appearance, and has just that touch of refinement 
which one would expect to find in an artistic people like 
the Dutch as contrasted with the more matter of fact Eng- 
lish. who, having found the best bond from a construc- 
tional point of view, are content to let the matter rest 
there. The palace at Mechlin by Keldermans and the 
outlying buildings of the castle at Aertselaer are beauti- 
ful examples of the artistic effect to be obtained by care- 
fully laying this bond even without variety of color. It 
will be seen that the changes in the position of the header 
joint give a diagonal line of vertical joints, where the 
Euglish emphasizes only the vertical and horizontal lines. 

To be continued.) 
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BUILDING A FREIGHT SCO. 


BY A CARPENTER. 


ERHAPS some of the readers will be interested in the 
P subject of scow building, although, as it is not strictly 
in the line of ship carpentry, it requires principally 
only а knowledge of the different connections. the size and 
usage of timbering employed and fastening or bolting the 
same. In work of this kind all scarfs and fitting of tim- 
bers require well made joints to give the necessary solidity 
and stanchness. The jointing of longitudinal timbers 
requires proper distribution. as the clustering of them on 
a transverse line would tend to make that point weak, as 
it is readily seen that the longitudinal stanchness of the 
craft depends, toa great extent, on the timbering being 
well built, and sufficiently bolted vertically to withstand 
the straining which all craft of this class show more or 
less on ageing. This is called a hogging " strain, and is 
caused by the ends sagging, thus leaving the deck crowning 
amidships. The decks, bottom and cross timbering give 
the required transverse stanchness. 

The quality of material employed forms an important 
feature in the durabiltity of these craft. The bolting, 
whether galvanized or black; the timber, whether heart or 
not, and even the time it is felled and sawed, are matters to 
be considered. By some it is claimed important to have all 
timber seasoned, and that a craft built of seasoned heart 
pine will be far more durable than one of the eame grade 
constructed of green timber. The preservation of intericr 
timbering depends toa great extent on the construction 
and care of thedecks. They should be formed of as narrow 
timbers as practicable, as the shrinkage is less than when 
the planks are of greater width. Again, the question of 
ventilation must be considered, as it forms quite a feature 
in the preservation of the iuterior. Some builders claim 
good effects in preserving the interior timbering by apply- 
ing а wash composed of lime and water, and it is well 
understood that salting is а great preventive of decay, as 
the moisture permeates the entire side surface, preventing 
what is termed ‘‘ dry rot," which is apt to start above the 
load line. 

To give the reader some idea of the materials and 
method employed in the construction of these craft, sup- 
pose it is desired to build one, say 26 x 100 feet, a size in 
general use for freight transportation. As long leaf pine 
is conceded to be one of the best materials for tbis work, 
we will order the same to be cut between December and 
March. This we stack from wind and weather until, say, 
September, as the wind is very destructive in checking 
timber while curing. We start with, say, 12 carpenters 
and six laborers for breaking out and getting the sticks in 
position to frame. We then make a full size draft, some- 
thing after the style of Fig. 1, to get the cut of the rake 
and keelson timbers, also the anchor stocks and rabbet in 
the ledge log. These can be framed by a mold or pattern, 
Fig. 10, which will assist in keeping the rabbet true. The 
floor beams, rib timbers, keelsons and fore and aft deck 
beams cau also be framed. In framing the latter two, it 
is well to leave ove end of each line of timber to be cut 
after placing in position, as the kerfing and fitting of scarfs 
very often shorten these lines considerably. The siding, 
decking and bottom can now be out gauged,” which 
consists in planing the edge of the timber 16 inch or less 
to the depth of calking, 124 inches, as shown in Fig. 9. 
This is generally worked on the bark or riud ride, as it is 
claimed timber in this position better excludes tbe 
weather, The bulkhead timber must be brought to a 
parallel width also. 

In setting the blocking on which to build we give an 
incline according to the nature of the ground and room 
desired for handling and spiking the bottom, this being 
2 feet in the present case. Afcer setting two of the corner 
piles, the others can be regulated true to incline and out 
of wind by stretching lines. On completion of this we 
get the outer or bilge keelsons in position square on the 
worked ends and parallel. After kerfing and fitting the 
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scarfs we clamp them tight for boring and „bolting or 
fastening off," using augers ү, inch leasWthan the size of 
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round iron and the same size for square iron. On “ fast- 
ening off these lines five or six pieces of bottom can be 
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spiked to hold these and support the other keelsons, setting 
the shores D, Fig. 1, to support their weight. When all 
these lines are fastened off we get a line across to cut the 
ends left in framing. The ribs can be located and mortises 
worked, as shown in Fig. 8. The rake timbers are best 
placed in position by first setting the corner ones, keeping 
them square with the floor out of wind and supported ав 
shown on wedges. The mold, Fig. 10, will assist us on 
these corners. The others can be set by line, one bolt 
being sufficient to hold them. Ав we start the anchor 
stocks these will require some scribing and fitting, and 
being clamped tight for boring and fastening, we: will 
fasten with a washer, called a '' clinch ring." 

The ends of the rake timbers will require working to 
receive the ledge logs, the operation being called a bird 
bill '' cut, Fig. 4. The corner ones allow of sizing the ledge, 
as shown in Fig. 2. This is to resist a side thrust at this 
point. The floor beams can be placed in position, requiring 
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Fig. 2.—Cross Section, Showing End Construction. 
Scale. 3-32 Inch to the Foot. 
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Fig. 3.—Cross Section, Showing Trussing and Knees.— 
Scale, 3-82 Inch to the Foot. 


Fig. 7.—Detall of Deck Ream 
Fastening. — Scale, 3-10 
Inch to the Foot. 
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Fig. 10.—Mold for Use in Fram- 
ing and Working. 
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Fig. 8.—Method of Work- 
ing Mortises. - 
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worm augers to allow of centering, otherwise some of the 
bolts will drive in such & way that the head will tear and 
bruise the wood, making & nice harbor for sea worms, 
which apparently prefer entering bruised or end wood. 

The ledge logs are now secured, and allowance made 
for keeping the sides of parallel depth and giving the deck 
the required crown. The clamp strakes, transverse deck 
beams and knees being secured, the deck and bottom can 
be fastened, four or five of the former of which can be laid 
and the whole clamped in position. In planking the bottom 
the timbers require locating, and in leaving them until 
now we can locate clear of all, spiking seams, &c., the 
out gauged sides having been marked to prevent mistakes. 
This work will require close inspection to detect any 
leaking, defects, loose knots, checks, wind shakes, &c. 
Sometimes & piece of timber may be defective, and in 
pieces of the dimension of this side planking some may 
have sap corners When this extends to the depth of 


Fig. 5.—Section Showing Coustruction of 
Corner.—Scale, 3-16 Inch to the Foot. 


Fig. 6.—Detail of Truss, Showing Method of Stiffening as 
at B.—Scale, 3-16 Inch to the Foot. 
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Fig. 4.—Longitudinal Section, Showing Deck Beams and Method of Securing 


as at D.— Scale, 3-32 Inch to the Foot. 


Building a Freight Scow.— Miscellaneous Sections and Details of Construction. 


to be well bolted to keelsons, using clinch rings again. 
Some bolt chains can be taken on and the bulkheads 
started. fastening with 7, x 30 inch drift bolts, say every 
8 feet. Places not showing a tight seam should be clamped 
with chain and wedges, this work keeping the strakes of 
parallel width, seams tight and the bolts well distributed, 
making the sixth streak of a width to give the required 
crown to deck. 

Ribs can now be set and the planking started, bolting 
the first strakes securely to keelsons. the work being done 
after the same method employed with bulkheads, keeping 
the seams straight and tight by clamping during the ver- 
tical bolting before fastening to ribs. Here we can use a 
tool called a dog to set the seams tight. This is driven 
into the ribs to allow of setting a wedge. The best pieces 
of timber have meanwhile been picked for this planking 
while being out gauged. The bolts prepared for fastening 
require boring for the head, this necessitating the use of 
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calking, and it is not desirable to reject the piece, this 
sap should be worked out and sound wood inserted. The 
piece inserted is called a graven bit." This is often used 
to remedy loose knots or other leaky defects, as the case 
may be. Towing bitts, hatches and rail can be finished, 
and while the calking, which should be three-strand work, 
is going on we can get the launching ways in position, 
giving them 1 inch in 16 fall. Fill the spaces between the 
ways and bottom with substantial packing and set the 
wedges, which should be of hard pine or oak, nearly 2 feet 
apart. When it is desired to launch, it is only necessary 
to set up the wedges, take out the building blocking and 
saw off. The sawing off spots can be graduated to allow 
of the sawyers working in unison. The finishing touches, 
fastening the corner straps, &c., can be done behind the 
calkers after launching, and as all seams under this iron 
require calking, all dubbing of decks, &c., should be done 
ahead of calking. 
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Chicago Building Trades Club. 


On July 18 the managers of the Chicago Building 
Trades Club submitted their second quarterly report. The 
club was shown to be in excellent condition and has clearly 
demonstrated the wisdom of the movement which resulted 
in its establishment. The total membership at present is 
108, composed of the representative men among the build- 
ers of the city. 

The financial report showed nearly $4500 to the good. 
The affairs of the club have been liberally administered 
during its existence and it is becoming more firmly estab- 
lished every day as one of Chicago's influential business 
and social organizations. The report stated that an aver- 
age attendance of about 25 for noonday lunch had pre- 
vailed since the establishment of the club, and that many 
of the members have availed themselves of the privilege 
of inviting their business and social acquaintances to the 
rooms. It is noticed with satisfaction that architects of 
Chicago and other cities have been in frequent attend- 
ance, and have freely expressed their surprise and pleas- 
ure at the evidence of financial ability and good taste 
shown by the builders who were responsible for the club 
and its beautiful rooms. Ladies’ day, which function in- 
cluded a lunch for the members and their lady gueste, 
followed by an excellent musical entertainment, drew an 
attendance of 64 in spite of the unusual heat. 

The management made special acknowledgment of the 
liberality and kindly feeling shown by friends and mem- 
bers of the club in presenting it with pictures and works 
of art. Mention was specially made of the presentation 
by John S. Stevens of Philadelphia, ex-president of the 
National Association of Builders, of a beautiful engrav- 
ing ; of a framed photograph of the Washington Arch by 
Stephen M. Wright, secretary of the Building Trades 
Club of New York, and of a picture of W. H. Sayward, 
secretary of the National Association of Builders, by D. 
V. Purington. Acknowledgment was also made to the 
George A. Fuller Company, the American Terra Cotta 
Company and others. The club is in a most prosperous 
condition and provides an unexceptionable home for the 
building interests of the city. 


— — 


Enameled Marble. 


The chemical glossing or enameling of marble is of 
very recent orig in, and bids fair to supersede the former 
method of giving marble а lustrous appearance by me 
chanical means. The old method precluded its applica- 
tion upon apy but smooth surfaces, while the new 
method is applicable to rough hewn, rock faced and 
carved work, as well as to smooth surfaces, is equally 
readily applied to any form of work, and is of a much 
more lasting nature. 

This improvement should open a new field for archi- 
tectural designers, as there is a tendency shown generally 
when erecting large structures to embody new and more 
arti-tic features than heretofore. And now, when marble 
can be embellished with a luster which will insure its 
remaining clean and bright, regardless of the carving and 
open work thereon, it will certainly become the choice of 
building materials in the future for all high-class struc- 
tures 

A residence constructed of marble thus enameled, the 
base of rough hewn stone, and the remainder of rock 
faced and embellished work, would make а magnificent 
structure. 

Marble mantels. elaborately carved and enameled, 
would also be a work of art not heretofore possible. 


— — — — 


THe Lincoln apartment house, which is in process of 
erection on Penn avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., is, we under- 
stand, the first venture of that kind in that city. It is 
being built on plans similar to those governing the con- 
straction of apartment houses or flatsin New York and 
other Eastern cities, will be nine stories high and contain 
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about 116 rooms. It is being put up by a number of well 

known capitalists of Pittsburgh who have taken stock in 
the enterprise and who believe it will be a profitable in- 
vestment.  Rasner & Dinger of the city named have 
secured the contract for the copper work and skylights, 
while Henry Shenk has secured the contract for the con- 
struction of the building. The architects are Rutan & 
Russell of Pittsburgb, Pa., and it is expected to have the 
building completed by the first of April of next year. 


The Philadelphia Mechanical Trade School. 


The closing exercises of the sixth term of the Philadel- 
phia Master Builders’ Mechanical Trade School were held 
the first week of July at the Builders' Exchange in Phil. 
adelphia, Pa.  Preeident George Watson presided, and 
there was a large attendance of pupils and their friends as 
well as others interested in the school. In his address 
President Watson reviewed the history of the school and 
referred to the appropriation for its support lately obtained 
from the State Legislature. Speaking of the training 
given to the students, he said that it was impossible to teach 
a trade completely during a short period of nine months’ 
study, but a practical knowledge of the handling of tools 
was given and the fundamental principles of the mechanical 
arts carefally taught. 

Addresses were also made to the students by Amos 
Bonsall and by Superintendent Crawford of the William- 
son School of Mechanical Trades, Media, Pa., after which 
President Watson presented certificates to 55 graduating 
students of the various trade classes, as follows: Plumbing, 
34; Carpentry, 8; Bricklaying, 8; Stone Cutting, 8; Paint- 
ing, 2. As usual, the plumbing class was the moet numer- 
ously represented, claiming a total of 34 students among the 
graduates. Of these, 21 were apprentices already working 
at the trade and 18 were intending apprentices. Premiums 
for the highest degree of efficiency were won by R. W. 
Barr among the intending apprentices and C. T. Saxer 
among the apprentices. 
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Aluminum Noofing. 


A San Francisco, Cal.. paper reports that Frank Weit- 
man, a skilled metal worker of that city, recently sailed 
for Guatemala City to fulfill a contract with the Guate- 
malan Government to cover the roof of the Houses of 
Congress with aluminum. The work will be unique of 
its kind, both on account of the novel application of 
aluminum to roofing purposes and the scale on which the 
experiment is to be made. It is said that the lightness of 
aluminum was the main reason why that metal was 
chosen for the Guatemalan Capitol, as the roof is immense 
and the spans of more {һап ordinary extent. It is esti- 
mated that it will take a large force of men from eight 
months to a year to complete the covering. In reference 
to the above item of news, President Hunt of the Pitts- 
burgh Reduction Company advises us that they have, 
through their San Francisco agency, recently shipped some 
sbeet aluminum to Guatemala, presumably for the purpose 
named. 

The outcome of this experiment will be awaited with 
interest. Although the suitability of the metal for roofing 
purposes has been suggested, we do not know that any 
practical steps have been taken in this country to test its 
advantages in this connection. Two obstacles seem to 
stand in the way of any extended adoption of aluminum 
in roofing construction at present. These are its cost— 
which is slightly greater than that of sheet copper, gauge 
for gauge—and the absence of any really efficient and 
reliable aluminum solder. It is likely, however, that both 
these drawbacks will be overcome in the course of time. 
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THE great roof beams of Winchester Cathedral, Eng- 
land, are being renewed, and the wood used is oak from 
Stettin, Germany, cut in 42!;.foot lengths, the other 
dimensions being 14 x 18 inches. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Construction of Silos. 

From H. H., Superior, Wis, —In answer to H. S. L., 
East Pharsalia, N. V., whose letter appeared in the May 
number of the paper, I would say that he can obtain very 
complete plans and information that is up-to-date in re- 
gard to silos by addressing the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., and asking for a copy of Farmer's 
Bulletin No. 32, entitled Silos and Silage. This can 
be obtained gratis. 


Elevations for Workingman’s House. 
From C. A. B., Brandon, Manitoba. —I send herewith 
the first and second story plans of а cheap workingman's 
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Elevations for Workman's House First and Second Floor 
Plans, Submitted by C. A. B." 


house, for which I hope some of the practical readers will 
furnish attractive elevations. With the exception of a 
bathroom, which could easily be provided either up or 
down stairs, the house is provided with all modern con- 
veniences. On the first floor are parlor, dining room, 
kitchen and a sleeping room, while on the second floor are 
three sleeping rooms with closets. 


Lessons in Perspective Drawing. 

From I. P. Hicks, Omaha, Neb.—In reply to Young 
Chip " of Montreal, Canada, I will say that nearly all the 
inquiries received relating to drawing are for architectural 
drawings, and how to make the perspective views of 
buildings is the principal point on which a general knowl- 
edge of the work is wanted by many. 

To make & perspective drawing it requires that the 
same general principles be carried out, whether it is the 
side of a house or the side of a piece of furniture, and when 
the artof making perspectives is once acquired, then the 
learner can practice on any paticular branch of it for which 
his business or pleasure may seem to call The lines 
put on the drawings are to indicate the method of proceed- 
ing with the work, and show how to locate the important 
points which always havea place in perspectives. The 
lines are not what I should call imaginary, as the most of 
them, when traced, lead to some point in the object to be 
drawn, and many of them form the outlines of the object. 
The extension of these lines to the vanishing points is, I 
presume, what my young friend thinks the imaginary 
part. This has been done to show the direction of the 
lines and why they are so directed. After the work is 
thoroughly understood it will only be necessary to locate 
the proper points and draw only such portions of the lines 
as required in the permanent part of the work. The 
work should first be sketched, and when finishing only 
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those lines which are confined within the outlines of the 
object need be permanently drawn. 


Materials for Moving Buildings. 

From Sequin, Hammonton, N. J.—I take the liberty 
of aiding the correspondent from Germantown, N. Y., 
who in the May issue of the paper presents under the 
name of Carpenter an inquiry regarding materials em- 
ployed for moving buildings. I would say that rolls 37 
feet long and 8 inches in diameter are sufficient for any 
common building. In the section in which the corre- 
spondent resides yellow birch can be found, I think, and 
as it is а tough, close grained wood, it will answer the 
purpose admirably. An open grain wood is not desirable, 
as it will ‘‘broom up” too easily. Now about jacks, I 


would say that I have never yet seen the thread on either 


8-16 or !4 inch stripped, but the 8-16 inch thread is com- 
monly cut on jacks, or Jenny Lind screws, as they are 
sometimes called. If Carpenter wants a screw which 
will raise five times a much as any he ever saw, I would 
suggest that he write to C. A. Hooker of Bath, Maine, as 
I think he can put him on the track of something that 
will lift. The screw is a device that he got up himself, 
and I think it is manufactured by the Fairbanks Scale 
Company of 6. Johnsbury, Vt. If there is any further in- 
formation bearing on the question of moving buildings that 
I can give I shall be glad to offer my mite upon request. 
Maple planks 4 x 8 inches and 5 feet long, or 4 feet long, 
will prove the thing for shoes. As no mention is made of 
tackle, I take it for granted that Carpenter is familiar 
with the method of arranging for any purchase he may 
desire to use. It is a great help to the carpenter who has 
any heavy timber or heavy weight to raise to properly 
understand the handling of blocks and falls. It is dis- 
tressing to see some people tangle themselves up with ropes 
trying to do something and making hard work of a very 
simple matter, because they have never learned the why 
and wherefore. 


Groin Between Window and Ceiling. 


From W. P., Omaha, Neb.—I would like to have a 
solution of the problem indicated by the sketches inclosed. 
The case is that of a Gothic window in a coved cornice, 
having a 4-foot rise and 4-foot run. I would like to know 
how to lay off the hip or groin formed on the line C E, as 
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Groin Between Window and Ceiling.—Sketches Accompanying 
Letter of W. P." 


the window has only 2 feet 6 inches run, but the same 4 
feet rise as the cornice. I would like to know what size 
of material to use to obtain a nice 2-inch wide hip the 
entire length. If the practical readers of the paper will 
give this matter attention they will not only assist me 
but probably serve others as well. 
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Starting in Business. 

From W. J. C., Virginia. —I desire to say to the corre 
spondent signing himself ‘‘ A Reader," whose letter ap- 
peared in the July number, that unless he is in a large 
city and can work up a local trade in the lines he men- 
tions he had much better keep his money or invest it in 
something else. In order for a man to make a success in 
the lines named three very special requisites are necessary 
namely, considerable skill. money and, what is greatest of 
all, a'name. Without these a man is handicapped almost 
beyond the hope of success. 


Framinz au Ozee Tower, 

From W. J. MoC., White Plains, N. Y. — The corre- 
spondent M. L." of Warren, Ohio. asks in a recent issue 
of Carpentry and Building for a plan showing the manner 
of'framing the rafters for the roof of an ogee tower and 
putting on the sheeting. In compliance with his request 
and for the benefit of those who may be interested, 1 in 
close drawings for the same. Supposing now that 1 2 3 
4 5;6 7 8 of Fig. 1 represents the plan or plate line of 
the roof and N P the rise of the roof, it can be laid out as 


follows: Proceed to strike the plan 1 2 3, &c., either full 
size or to scale. In the present instance it is to a scale of 
lí inch to the foot. It is always better, however, to lay 
out fullsize if possible. For striking the circle draw 
lines for the rafters 1 5, 2 6, 3 7 and 4 8. Directly above 
the plan draw any straight line, as for example K O, the 
same length as 3 7, which is the line of the plate. Raise 
the center line N P, which is the hight of the roof. Next 
produce the shape of the rafters and join O P, R P, N P, 
M P and K P, which will be the lengths of the rafters. If 
the roof is to be boarded vertically horizontal strips or 
sweeps will be required. Todo this divide the hight N 
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P into any number of equal parts and draw the lines A 
B C D, shown on the plan of Fig. 1. This will give the 
sweep and cut for each nailing piece to fit against the raft- 
ers, as shown. One pattern will do for each sweep and the 
remaining 24 can be marked from each pattern. In re- 
gard to the style of framing employed, I would say that 
the ribs or the shapes of the rafters are sawed out of 2-inch 
pine nailed to a 2 x 4, as shown, which makes a stronger 
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Fig. 1.—Plan and Elevation, Showing Shape of the Rafters, &c. 
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— Showing Method of Developing the Shape and Bevel of 


the Covering Boards. 


Framing an Ogee Tower.—Scale, M Inch to the Foot 


and better job than if they are sawed in one piece, as is very 
often done. The elevation in Fig. 1 shows the rafters, 
sweeps or nailing pieces, plates, &c., in their respective 
positions and gives a general idea of the construction. In 
order to find the exact shape and bevel for the covering 
boards the following method is employed: Divide the 
curve B F of Fig. 2 intoany number of equal parts, as 
1 2 3—18, and draw lines parallel to the plate A B. Plumb 
down from these lines where they strike the curve B F 
to the line C D and describe the dotted lines as shown on 
the plan. Continue indefinitely the line CD Next take 
the distances B 1, 1 2, 2 3, 8 4, &c., of the elevation and lay 
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them off on D E square across, as shown. Next take the 
distances on each line from X to C and lay them off on the 
center line D E—one-half on each side, the line D E being 
the center line of the board. Join these points and the 
exaot lengths and shapes of the covering boards will be 
given. The number of boards required to cover this roof 
will be 56, as one-quarter will require 14 boards, as indi- 
cated in the plan, Fig. 2. The bevel V on the plan, Fig. 
2, will be the bevel of the jointed edges of the boards. 


Cornice for Boofs of Different Pitches, » 

From W. Н. F., Ashland, Ohio.—In reply to M. M. 
M.“ of Gravelton, Mo., who asks with regard to planceer 
joints where roofs are joined for different degrees of pitch, 
the plate being the same hight throughout. I would say 
that I have a method which I think is very good and 
which I submit for publication. In Fig. 1 is a diagram 
of а 12-foot span, one-half of which is joined to a span of 
18 feet of one-third pitch, the two parts being joined at 
right angles. F A B C are the outside plate lines and 
the inner planceer lines @ Н and Н D are the ridge lines 
of the two parts. A I is в common rafter of one-half 
pitch; C J is а common rafter of one-third pitch; B H 
is the valley line where the two roofs join; ca anda b 
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Fig. 1.—Diagram Showing the two Roofs. 


Cornice for Roofs of Different Pitches.— Diagrams 


represent the outer edge of the planceer. Extend I A to c. 
Set off with the dividers the distance A c to e and draw 
e gand g B. Extend J C to b and with the dividers set 
off C b to d. Draw d f and f B. Connect a f and a g. 
Set bevels at the angles g and f as shown. These will 
give the miter for each side of the planceer. In order to 
obtain the down cut draw the quarter arc A B, Fig. 2. 
Draw B D indefinitely; then draw from A at an angle of 
45 degrees а line intersecting B D, which establishes the 
point E. Draw C a one-half pitch and C b one-third 
pitch. Square cut from a and b to the line A C, establish- 
ing the points c and d. Connect c E and d E: set bevels 
at the angles c and d, which will give the down cuts for 
the planceer aud all molds and fascia set square with the 
rafters. 


Walnut and Rosewood Stains. 

From W. J. S., Parker, S. D.—I would like to have 
some one give mea receipt for walnutand rosewood stains 
without varnish. 

Answer.—Our correspondent does not state what kind 
of wood he desires to treat to imitate walnut and rose- 
wood, but we offer a few receipts taken from the *' Hard- 
wood Finisher," which, while more especially applicable 
to pine, may be used in connection with other woods. In 
order to imitate walnut, mix together by stirring 1 quart 
Spirits of turpentine, 1 pint asphaltum varnish, 1 pint 
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japan, 1 pound dry burnt umber and 1 pound dry venetian 
red. The mixture is applied with a brush and gives a 
transparent stain which allows the grain of the wood to 
show through. Another receipt is to boil 174 ounces 
washing soda and 14 ounce bichromate of potash in 1 quart 
of water, adding 214 ounces of vandyke brown. This stain 
may be used either hot or cold. Still anotber recipe i8 to 
dissolve by boiling one part each of epsom salt and per- 
manganate of potash in about 25 parts of water. The 
stain may be improved by the addition of eosine and works 
best when applied hot. 

In order to imitate rosewood, boil 1 pound of logwood 
in 1 gallon of water, adding a double handful of walnut 
shells; boil the whole again, strain theliquor and add to 
it 1 pint of the best veneer. Apply it boiling hot and when 
the wood is dry form red veins in imitation'of the grain 
of rosewood with a brush dipped in a solution composed 
of 1 pint of nitric acid, 1 ounce of metallic tin and 1 ounce 
of sal ammoniac. Mix and set aside to dissolve, occasion- 
ally shaking. If carefully executed it will give the ap- 
pearance of dark rosewood. 

For surface stains the following recipes are sometimes 
used, the colors being mixed with very thin glue size, laid 
on warm with a soft woolen material and the wood wiped 
dry after application. All the colors used in staining 
Should be well pulverized, and before using the liquid 
should be strained. To imitate walnut take burnt umber 
and yellow ocher, mixed in proportions to give the desired 
shade. To imitate rose wood, take venetian red darkened 
with lamp black to the required shade. It is possible that 
readers of the paper may employ other recipes to imitate 
the woods named, and we sball be glad to have them 
write us in regard thereto. 


Top and Down Cuts of Purlins. 


From A. P. S., Butte, Mont —In reply to the inquiry 
of “Н. V. S., Butte, Mont., in the February number of 
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Fig. 2.—Diagram for Obtaining the Down Cut. 


“u . H. F.," Ashland, Ohio. 


the paper, I send figures by which the correspondent can 
obtain with the steel square the bevels of the roofs in 
question; also of the purlin plates lying on and at right 
angles to the principal rafters and joining another roof of 
the same width and pitch. For the top and down bevels 
of purlins in а roof which rise 16 inches iu 12 inches run 
use the following figures: For the side bevels take 10 
inches on the tongue and 20 inches on the blade of the 
square and the tongue will give the bevel required. For 
the top bevel take 12 inches on the tongue and 20 inches 
on the blade of the square and the tongue will give the 
required bevel. The bevels for 8-inch rise and 12-inch run 
are as follows: For the top side take 12 inches on the 
tongue and 1434 inches on the blade of the square and the 
tongue will give the required bevel. For the side bevel 
take 8 inches on the tongue and 143 inches on the blade 
of the square and the tongue will give the required bevel. 


From Tramp, Colorado.—In answer to H. V. S." of 
Butte, Mont., allow me to offer the following : In con- 
nection with а roof of two-thirds pitch or 16 inches rise 
per foot run, take for the top cut 162; inches on the blade 
and 10 inches on the tongue and cut by the tongue. For 
the down cut for a miter joint at the valley, take 123% 
inches on the blade and 10 inches on the tongue and cut 
by the tongue. For the down cut for a butt joint at the 
valley, take 2214 inches on the blade and 10 inches on the 
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tongue and cut by the tongue. In the case of a roof of 
one-third pitch, take for the top cut 12 inches on the blade 
and 10 inches on the tongue and cut by the tongue. The 
down cut for а miter joint is found by taking 18 inches on 
the blade and 10 on the tongue and cutting by the tongue. 
The down cut for a butt joint is found by taking 8 inches 
` on the blade and 10 inches on the tongue and cutting by 
the tongue. 


From D. W. R., Asbury Park, N. J.—In reply to 
H. V. S." of Butte, Mont, who asks with regard to 
finding the top and down cuts of purlins hy means of а 
steel square, I would say that for the top bevel take 20 
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Fig. 2.—А Better Plan. 


Method of Roof Bracing.—Sketches Furnished by “А. E. P? 


inches on the blade and 12 inches on the tongue and the 
tongue will give the bevel required. For a roof of 10 
inches rise to 12 inches run take for the down bevel 20 
inches on the blade and 16 inches on the tongue and the 
tongue will give the bevel. For a roof of 8 inches rise to 
12 inches run take 14 7-16 on the blade and 12 on the tongue 
and the bevel down the tongue will give the cut for the 
top purlin. For the down bevel take 14 7-16 on the blade 
and 8 on the tongue and the tongue will give the bevel 
required. 


Method of Roof Braciog. 

From A. E. P., Sparta, Wis.—In looking over some ot 
the back numbers of the paper I notice that the inquiry 
of С. S., Wayland. Iowa, which appeared on page 230 
of the issue for last year, bas not been taken up by any 
.of my brother chips. I therefore offer two sketches 
which may prove of interest to the correspondent named. 
Fig. 1, which I send, represents the correct method, in 
my estimation, of bracing a roof, although the sketch 
shown in Fig. 2is what I consider a much better plan to 
be employed. The sketches show so clearly what I mean 
that no further description would seem to be necessary. 


Arrangement of Kitchen Boiler. 
From Н. M., St. Louis, Mo.—In а recent number of 
the paper there is described the arrangement of a kitchen 


Arrangement of Kitchen Boiler, as Suggested by H. М” 


boiler, and as I am interested in the matter permit me to 
offer my experience. When the cold supply from the 
boiler of the range is level the sediment in the water will 
settle within the coil in the range and considerable ham- 
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mering will be the consequence, besides expensive clean- 
ing by the plumber. It is best, therefore, to let this pipe 
fall toward the boiler so that the accumulation of sediment 
may be drained by a 1!4-inch pipe, or through a special 
faucet, A. There is a boiler made with a mud drum 
beneath. St. Louis water requires а boiler to be cleaned 
about once а month by simply turning the drain faucet 
and allowing the water to run about 15 minutes. 


Filing а Hand Saw. 

From BowNLow, Colorado. —In filing a hand saw to-day 
I discovered after the work was done that the teeth on 
one side were much longer than on the other, and I can- 
not get them just right. I have never had this thing 
occur before, as I have been in the habitof having the 
saws fixed by people who do nothing else. I am not much 
of a hand at sharpening a saw, but here in the West I am 
obliged to do the work myself. I find it very hard and 
any help from my brother chips will be greatly appre- 
ciated. 

Note.—The letter of our correspondent raises.a question 
which can easily form the basis of a very interesting dis- 
cussion of the subject of saw filing, and we trust the prac- 
tical readers will take it up and tell their way of overcom- 
ing the difficulty mentioned. 
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Camber for Conical Roof Bearings. 


From O. J., Los Angeles, Cal —I inclose a half plan of 
a roof which is conical in shape, having a diameter of 85 
feet and a pitch of 4 feet. The bearings, as shown in the 
sketch, are made of 6 x 12 timbers in straight pieces, dis- 
posed about the circles as indicated. What I want to 
know is, how I can secure the proper amount of camber 
for each section of the bearings. The rafters must be 
straight from peak to eaves and lie in one plane around 
the entire roof. The outer line of bearings is divided 
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Camber for Conical Roof Bearings 


into 20 sections. the second line into 16 sections and the 
third line into 8 sections. I hope that some of the practical 
readers will discuss this question for the benefit of others 
as well as myself. 


Carving for Bedstead. 

From CHARLES J. WOODSEND.—I notice the inquiry in 
a recent issue of C. T. F., Virgilinear, Va., relative 
to carving suitable for a bedstead. As soon as I can find 
the time, I will endeavor to reply specifically to his re- 
quest and give him a design suitable for the purpose. Be- 
fore doing this, however, I would like to know the size of 
the design desired, the style, whether the correspondent 
desires to do all the work himself, and whether or not the 
bedstead is already made. It is important I have this in- 
formation before I can intelligently proceed with & reply 
to his request. 


Recipe for Staining Oak a Green Color. 

From Н. H., Superior, Wis.—I am in need of a recipe 
for staining oak a green color, bright green preferred. 
I do not want the ammonia process, as that is too expensive 
and not suitable for bulky articles. I notice that some 


receipt books give verdigris and nitric acid mixed to- 


gether. I have tried the mixture, but it is a total failure, 
I would also like the question of ‘‘ Young Chip " in the 
May number answered. I think it would interest а great 
many to have an article or two on wood turning published 
in the paper. 
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WHAT BUILDERS ARE DOING. 


URING the past month the general attitude of the builders 
throughout the country toward the condition of affairs in 
their several cities seems to have crystallized into a feeling 

of discouragement, the East alone presenting conditions that are 
reasonably satiefactory. Conditions south of the Potomac River 
and west of the Mississippi are particularly discouraging, the 
outlook being practically hopeless for a reasonable activity dur- 
ing the balance of the year. The situation in the Northwest is 
reported as being very dull, very many of the builders being 
without employment. On the Pacitic Coast, except in isolated 
cases, little building of any significance is being carried on. Up 
to the present time there has been a hopeful tendency among 
builders generally to look forward to increased work as the sea- 
son advanced, but developments have been so unsatisfactory 
that the actuality of the situation is more freely admitted than 
at any time during the year, and the general feeling seems to be 
one of despondency. 


Comparatively few labor disturbances of a serious character 
have occurred during the past month, the large cities especially 
having been unusually free from strikes or lockouts. Such dif- 
ferences between employers and workmen as have been allowed 
to reach the stage of open breach have been inefficient in almost 
all cases because of the willingness of idle workmen to take em- 
ployment of any kind wherever it might be found. The small 
amount of work on hand has made aggressive action by the 
workmen ^f little importance to employers, and in few cases 
has work been retarded by the action of the unions. There 
seems to be an increasing tendency of the workmen to avoid re- 
sort to strikes for the accomplishment of their ends, and a cor- 
responding increase of effort to produce desirable conditions 
through legislation. 

Boston, Mass. 


The amount of work on hand among the builders of Boston 
continues about the same as that reported last month. Com- 
paratively litt)e new work is projected. The strike of hoisting 
engineers has not been officially declared off aud the workmen 
are making strenuous efforts to secure the concessions from the 
employers for which they are striking. The Central Labor 
Union has taken up the matter and is endeavoring to secure legis- 
lative action which shall make laws governing the employment 
of hoisting engineers more stringent t they have been hereto- 
fore. The carpenters are still actively at work attempting to 
secure united action by all of the unions on the eight-hour ques- 
tion, and it is stated that as soon as a date satisfactory to all for 
the establishment of eight hours can be reached the matter will 
be put to test and prosecuted by strikes if necessary. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The building business in Buffalo is reported as very dull, the 
amount of work on hand being much less than is usual at this 
time of the year. Present indications give little promise of an 
improvement during the remainder of the season, and the con- 
tractors are of the impression that there will probably be less to 
do in the near future than there is at present. The union car- 
penters are still making an effort to secure the establishment of 
an eight-hour day, and claim the existence of a strike ; but in 
view of the fact that there is so little work on hand the employ- 
ers state that the trouble in no way retards the progress of 
work. In some cases union men have been locked out by the 
employers. but no сау iu finding workinen is reported. 
The workmen, however, feel very sanguine of the success of the 
movement and predict a universal establishment of the eight- 
hour ау throughout the city before the end of the year. 

The Builders' Association Exchange, through its Committee 
on Entertainment, has outlined a very attractive programme 
for entertaining the еге and visitors to the coming con- 
vention of the Nationa) Association of Builders. The pro- 
gramme has been arranged with particular reference to the busi- 
ness of the convention, and none of its features will be per- 
mitted to interfere with the real pur of the gathering. e 
programme as outlined by the committee appears on the Build- 
ers’ Exchange page of this issue 


Chicago, III. 


Chicago builders and dealers in building supplies seem to be 
unanimous in the opinion that there is less work on hand and 
less work projected at this time than at any previous period in 
the recent history of the city. There seems to be little prospect 
ofauy improvement during the remainder of the season, and 
the total of work done for the year, it is expected, will fall far 
below the general average of later years. he number of seri- 
ous labor disturbances occurring in the city seems to be steadil 
growing Jess, there being a manifest desire on the part of all 
concerned to adjust differences as far as possible without resort 
to strikes or lockouts. What gave promise of developing into 
a generalstrike of the hoisting engineers and the stonecutters 
on account of the cut stone contractors’ refusal to pay the 45 
cents an;hour scale of the former has been happily averted at 
а conference by a committee from the Hoisting Engineers' 
Union with the Cut Stone Contractors! Association. The agree- 
ment entered into is à compromise. The engineers regard it as 
в victory, for they secure a slight advance in wages, though they 
asked for more than the compromise scale, and every stone ya 
in the city is under a strictly union yard rule. The agreement 
is as follows: Engineers shall be paid 30 cents an hour for eight 
hours' work, 45 cents an hour for work during the noon hour 
and overtime, and 60 cents an hour for Sunday work. Though 
qn this basis an engineer will earn but 814.40 per week for work 
on the eight-hour limit, assurance is given that no engineer 
shall be paid less than £20 per week. 
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That the Building Trades Council is becoming more conserv- 
ative in its methods of adjusting the grievances that arise in 
the relations between employees and employers in the building 
trades was made evident when the council's board of walking 
delegates revised the by-laws governing its procedure. The 
most important change made was the revision of the clause regu- 
lating the calling of strikes. The new rule limits the power of 
the delegates, who must make a detailed investigation of the 
job concerned, and if the efforts to settle the grievance with the 
contractor, the owner, and finally with the architect of the 
building, prove futile, the business agent must call on the board 
of walking delegates for the desired assistance. Each trade rep- 
resented on the board is to have but one vote in ordering a 
strike. In urgent cases, where quick action is necessary, the 
delegate has discretionary power to act. 

e Building Trades Council, through its Committee on Ar- 
bitration. is seeking to establish a better understanding through- 
out the building trades between employers and workmen, and 
has begun this work by seeking to enlist the assistance of the 
Mason Builders’ Association, between which and the bricklay- 
ers’ unions an arbitration agreement already exists. Both em- 
ployers and workmen favor the establishment of arbitration 
agreements throughout the entire building trades, and both 
employers and workmen have expressed the hope that this 
movement will be successful. mA : 

The south side contractors, builders and building material 
dealers have opened headquarters on the northwest corner of 
Sixty-third and Halsted streets, to be known as the South Side 
Builders and Traders’ Exchange. The annual dues will be #18. 
The exchange is receiving the support of the leading contractors 
and material men on tbe south side. A feature of the exchange 
will be the exhibit of building materials and modern appliances 
and catalogues of leading houses interested in the building lines. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


A considerable amount of building has been in progress dur- 
ing the past year, and contractors and architects continue to find 
lenty of work. There have been no labor disturbances to inter- 
ere with building operations, and the result is а steady for- 
ward movement. One of the largest building concerne 1n the 
city has taken out permits for more than 100 houses, all of 
which will be high priced structures. Another builder has 
taken out permits for between 40 and 50 houses of attractive 
design. A number of large store buildings are now in process of 
erection, together with four brick school buildings, club houses, 
churches, &c. The number of building permits issued during 
the month of June aggregated an estimated valuation of $188,681, 
but it is thought that the record for the current month will far 
exceed this total. 

Building Inspector Schuddemage recently appeared before 
the Joint Committee of Councils on City Property and discussed 
a proposed ordinance for the guidance of the building inspector. 
In presenting his reasons for uesting contractors to furnish 
the cost of materials, he stated it was to save expense and an- 
noyance to both the contractor and builder, and at the same 
time enable the inspector to more readily determine whether 
or not to issue a permit. He cited an instance where, if the 
building inspector had not been informed as to the material to 
be used in the construction of a certain building, the contractor 
might order and have delivered materials which,upon inspection, 
would be found entirely inadequate for the purpose. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


At the present time the building intereets of Kansas City are 
dull with but little prospect of improvement during the re- 
mainder of the season. The amount of work done during 1895 
was а decided improvement over the two or three preceding years, 
and early in the present spring business seemed to start off with 
a rush. During the first three months more than twice ав much 
work was done as was done during a similar period in 1895; but 
about April 1, that being election time, business seemed to 
flatten out and has not yet recovered. Builders seem to be 
unable to account for this condition of affairs, and the general 
stagnation prevailing throughout the West seems to have settled 
down upon the building interests of Kansas City. The Builders 
and Traders’ Exchange is making a strong fight in behalf of 
better conditions generally among the builders. There has been 
little or no disturbance among the labor unions, and work being 
scarce, there is little likelihood of any unpleasant complications 
during the year. 

Lowell, Mass, 


= On June 25 the members of the Builders’ Exchange of Lowell 
indulged in their annual outing at Mountain Rock Grove. The 
affair was a must enjoyable one, the members entering heartily 
into the spirit of the’ occasion. Baseball and football were the 
rincipal features of the day, which, together with am le re- 
reshment of a character usual to such gatherings, made the 
event one long to be remembered by all in attendance. 

At the request of the Manual Training School of Lowell, a 
committee from the Builders’ Exchange was recently appointed 
to investigate its methods of operution and the results produced. 
The committee reported very favorably, stating that its work 
seemed to be eminently practical, and that the pupils were being 
efficiently and practically instructed in the several branches of 
the building trades in which instruction is given. The exhibit 
of work done by the pupils was especially satisfactory. us indi- 
cating the thoroughness of instruction and the general ability 
of the pupils. . | 

The amount of building on hand at the present time is con- 
siderably less than that of preceding years, and, while many of 
the prominent contractors are busy, there is a large number do- 
ing practically nothing. It is estimated that the amount of 
work on hand being done by members of the exchange will not 
exceed 5100, 000 at this time, and that the total amount of work 
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for 1896 will fall 20 per cent. below that of 1895, and in the 
vicinity of 70 per cent. below that of the banner year, 1892. 

There is comparatively little disturbance among the work- 
men, the only action of importance that has been tabon recently 
being an attempt by the masons to control the work being done 
in favor of union men. The Plasterers’ Union has also taken 
action in opposition to non-union men, and has stated that no 
plastering will be done on laths that have not been put on by 
members of the Lathers' Union. 

The Building Exchange is оеп аз being in excellent con- 
dition, and is generally more efficient at the present time than 
ever. The members feel that the exchange has arrived at а 
stage of its usefulness where they recognize the benefits to be 
derived from its existence so thoroughly that it would be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to dispense with it. it is an unusual thing 
not to find some name posted for admission, and the committee 
having membership in charge discriminates carefully in favor of 
Inen who will benefit the organization, no poreon of question- 
able business habits being allowed to gain admission. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Word comes from Los Angeles that during the past month 
the prospect for the remainder of the season among the build 
ers has been greatly improved. The amount of new work pro- 

ected is unusual for this season of the year. and builders are 

opeful that the increase may continue until the amount of 
work done reaches the figures established by more prosperous 
years. There has been little or no disturbance among the work- 
mea during the season, and from the present proepect there is 
little likelihood that anything will occur to disturb or restrict 
the new work coming into market. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


The btrilding business in Milwaukee still coutinues very dull. 
although the outlook seems to be more encouraging than it did 
at the opening of the season. Several contracts for work out- 
side of the city have recently been captured by Milwaukee build- 
ers, and such new work as is going on in the city keeps many of 
the contractors busy. although a large number are idle. Thomas 
R. Bentley, one of the prominent members of the Builders and 
Traders' Exchange, has just secured a contract for the new State 
Library at Madison to be erected for the Historical Society. The 
exchange is reported as holding its own. in spite of the adverse 
conditions of business, and the members are considering the ad- 
visability of extending the benefits of organization throughout 
the State by the establishment of a State association, as recom- 
mended by the National Association. 


New York City, N. Y. 


The condition of huilding business in New York City has not 
changed materially from that reported last month, the amount 
of work on hand being about the same. There has been an un- 
usually small number of strikes or other labor disturbances 
during the past month; those that have occurred being of 
minor importance. It is reported that the Housesmiths and 
Bridgemen’s Union is contemplating another fight against the 
employers forming the Iron League for the establishment of the 
union working rules and wages. These demands include an 
eight-hour day and a minimum wage of 31 uf cents per hour. The 
attempt being made by the special committees of the Board of 
Walking Delegates and the Mason Builders’ Association to bring 
to an end al) general sympathetic strikes in the building trade 
is causing much interest among workingmen and contractors. 
Hardly any other subject has been considered by the Board of 
Delegates at its last six or seven meetings, but, although a num- 
ber of conferences have been held, the plan of arbitration is 
8till hanging fire. 

It is announced that the negotiations looking to the erection 
of the 15-story Herald Square Hotel on the north side of Thirty- 
sixth street, between Broadway and Sixth avenue, which have 
been in progress for about two years, have at last been closed. 
The money which the building will cost, estimated at #1.200.000, 
is said to have been secured from an insurance company, and a 
contract for the construction of the proposed hotel has been let 
to the Charles S. Kendall Company. : 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


The réport of the Bureau of Building Inspection of Philadel- 
phia for the first half of the current year shows a total of 3672 
permits issued, including 7645 operations, the estimated value of 
which was 14. 895,510. Despite expectations based on the great 
falling off of work during the month of June, this is an increase 
over the first half of last vear, during which there were 3501 
permits issued, including 7006 operations, the estimated value of 
which was $14, 840.820. 

During this period also there was $4,712,025 worth of two- 
story dwellings, I. 08.275 worth of three-story dwellings, 
$154,000 worth of four-story dwellings and 36,325 worth of 
two-story and three-story stores and dwellings combined 
undertaken, the greater portion of which bave been finished. - 

Secretary Harkness of the Master Builders’ Exchange 
reports that no action of unusual importance has been taken 
among the workmen's unions during the current year, every- 
thing being in a reasonably harmonious condition. He states 
that the exchange is in its usual excellent and efficient condi- 
tion, and tbat it has recently secured the passage of an ordi- 
nance protecting sub-contractors and dealers in building mate- 
rials on public work where no lien could be filled. The ordinance 
is based upon a similar statute enacted for the protection of sub- 
contractors and men domg work on Government buildings. The 
new ordinance seems to work to the satisfaction of all concerned. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Secretary Grant of the Builders’ Exchange of Rochester 
reports the condition in the building business in that city xs 
being less prosperous than during 1895. The amount of work 
estimated on for the first six months of the year is approximately 
25 per cent. less than the amount for the same period of last 
year. Wages paid to the workmen are about the same as during 
1896, though slightly lower to laborers. No change has beer 
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made in the wages of skilled workmen. All contracts taken 
during the present year have been taken at a very close шага 
In some cases the competition has been so keen that actual 
to the contractor seems inev.table. There have been few failures 
among the builders, but deterred hope of а change for the better 
makes the present condition of aflairs especially discouraging. 
The present prospect for work during the remainder of the year 
seems, however, to offer some improvement over that of the 
first six months. The relations between the unions and the 
employers are entirely friendly, and the co-operation of the 
employers’ organizations with the unions in work along lines 
agreed upon by committees of arbitration has been sincere and 
earnest. The exchange 18 reported as being in condition, 
and active in participating in the affairs of the city and State. 
The exchange has recently been requested by thecity authori- 
ties to assist at the revision of the building ordinance, and to 
appoint a committee to work jointly with the committee of the 
Common Council having the matter in charge. One of the 
members of the exchange has recently been elected to the Execu- 
tive Board by a large majority. During the past session of the 
legislature the exchange has been called upon by representa- 
tives at Albany several times for opinions in regard to meas- 
ures introdu into the Senate and Assembly affecting the 
interests of the building fraternity. The influence of the 
exchange in city affairs has been distinctly felt by the failure of 
obnoxious legislation to materialize in opposition to the wishes 
and efforts of the organization. Most of the members of the 
exchange feel that it is a potential power to aid good measures 
and to oppose bad ones, and that this characteristic is one of 
the most valuable adjuncts of organization, even if few actual 
calls are made upon it for decisive action. The exchange is 
looking forward to the national convention at Buffalo, and is 
making preparations to send as large a delegation as possible to 
represent it at that time. 


Sen Francisco Cal. 


The building businees of San Francisco is reported as being 
still unusually dull. Comparatively little work has been figured 
recently, and there is Jittle of importance in the hands of the 
architects at the present time. Severa] months ago the Painters’ 
Union ordered a general strike for #3 аѕ a minimum wage fora 
day of eight hours, and for the official recoguition of the union 
by the employers. After a hotly contested fight the workmen 
claimed a victory, but from present indications there seems to 
be a likelihood of further trouble. The small amount of work 
on hand has created so many idle men that no action taken at 
the present time would seem to be decisive, and the contractors 
therefore claim that while the union men in many instances 
have refused to work until their demands were conceded, the 
progress of work is being, in reality, little obstructed bv the 
action of the workmen. The members of the Builders’ Exchange 
recently held a picnic at Sunset Park in the Santa Cruz Moun- 
tains. The affair was most delightful, and all those who partici- 
pated were loud in their ee of the delights of the occasion. 
All sorts of sport was indulged in, from foot races to a tug-of. 
war. The picuic was attended by members and their families, 
and it 18 reported that the presence of the ladies and children 
added matenally to the pleasure of the day. The exchange is 
reported as being in excellent condition, and extending ite influ- 
ence as one of the sound business institutions of the city. 


St. Louls, Mo. 


The present condition of the building business of St. Louis 
does not fulfill the excellent promise of the earlier season. The 
amount of work projected at the outset for the year was very 
hopeful, and although builders are now renionably busy, the 
amount of work on hand is smaller than was expected at that 
time. During the past month indications have arisen which 
point to а further decrease in work during the balance of the 
season, in spite of the largeamount of work that it wasexpected 


would follow the destruction caused by the cyclone. 


During the past month there has been little activity on the 
part of the labor unions, and everything at present seems to be 
reasonably harmonious. There is a strong probability that St. 
Louis will have in the near future a new set of building laws, 
formed in accordance with the necessities and conditions of 
to-day. and modeled after the best laws existing in other cities. 
The present laws, which are proverbial for their 1nadequacy, 
were formed yeara ago, before the steel construction became an 
established feature, and when fire proofing and slow burning 
construction, as used to-day, were practically unknown. The 
weakness of these laws has long been recognized by architects 
and builders. but until now no active steps toward their im- 
provement have been taken. 


Notes. 


The builders of Augusta, Ga., have established a builders’ ex- 
change. modeled on the general lines advocated by the National 
Association of Builders. 


The bricklayers of Ottawa, Ont., are seeking the establish- 
ment of an eight hour day and a minimum wage of $3. The con- 
tractors are willing to concede the shorter day, but decline to 
increase the wages. 


The Carpenters and Joiners' Union of Pawtucket, R. I., are 
endeavoring to secure an eight-hour day without reduction of 
wages. 


Butte City, Mont., reports a building boom, with permits for 
June amounting to about $100,000. It is expected that the total 
work done for the year will reach the vicinity of $500,000. The 
total for 1895 was $320,000. Bloomington, III., builders report 
trade as being in a reasonably satisfactory condition, several 
large contracts being on hand. 


Peoria builders report building as being very dull in their city, 
with little prospect of improvement. 


The recently established Builders’ Exchange of Galesburg. 
Ill, is рене as struggling hard for success, with а doubtful 
prospect. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF 


O much has lately been said about the use of concrete 
for walls in building construction that a brief descrip- 
tion of one of the various methods employed for 
doing the work may not be without interest to many of 
our readers. According to an English writer who has 
given the subject more or less attention, the principal 
parts of all building frames for concrete walls are the 
“ standards and the shutters, or movable panels, The 
standards are usually of wood, sometimes of iron, and are 
of any convenient length. The standards S 8, shown in 
Figs. 1 and 2, are bolted together in pairs, the space 
between them being the thickness of the intended wall. 
"These ure then set perpendicular, at distances of from 6 
to 12 feet. according to the length of the wall. The stand- 
ards at the angles of the building must be bolted together 
diagonally. All the pairs of standards are kept in position 
by means of stays nailed to stakes in the ground, or in 
some other manner, and also by means of pieces of wood, 
such аз slaters' laths, nailed from pair to pair, on each side 
of the wall. Great care should be taken that the standards 
are perfectly perpendicular and in line, as on them the 
straightness of the future wall depends. 

Sometimes the standards are omitted altogether and 
the walls formed by means of panels only, but this is a 
practice not to be commended, as it enhances the difficulty 
of constructing the walls quite straight and vertical. 

The “shutters,” or movable panels, P P, are usually 


Fig. l.—Elevation Showing "Standards" and Movable Panel or 
»Shutter“ 
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CONCRETE WALLS. 


row of bolts in the panels now passing through the cores 
of the higher row in the previous layer. As the work 
proceeds other panels are taken down and refixed until 
the second layer is complete. No panel ought to be re- 
moved in less than 24 hours for Portland cement conorete. 
The holes left after the cores are withdrawn must be 
completely filled with cement mortar. 

The openings of windows and doors, including the 
necessary reveals, must be formed with rough wood fram- 
ing, which must be kept from bulging inward by suitable 
struts. The temporary lintels must be supported on props, 
the props resting on wedges by which their removal is 
facilitated. 'The head of the openings may be chamfered 
by means of a triangular fillet, nailed to the outer lintel 
L, as shown in Fig. 8. Permanent lintels, either of wood, 
iron or stone, or brick or stone arches, are unnecessary, 
although one authority recommends the insertion of 
wrought iron bars (calked at each end) a few inches over 
all openings, as these help to prevent the unsightly cracks 
which sometimes occur in concrete walls.“ 

The insertion of wood bricks or bond timber into con- 
crete walls cannot be recommended, ай they are sure to 
swell with the moisture and may afterward become 
loose, or eventually rot. To prevent the ends of wood 


Fig. 3.—Section Showing Method of 
Constructing Openings for Doors 
or Windows. 


Fig.2.—Vertical Cross 
Section. 


Construction of Concrete Walls. 


made of 1-1псһ or 11j.inch boards nailed to ledges along 
the back and smoothly planed on the face. Sometimes 
thin sheet iron is nailed on the face of the boards to pro- 
tect them from the wet concrete, but this is scarcely 
necessary, as it increases the cost without corresponding 
benefit, and renders the panels more difficult to shorten or 
alter in any way. To prevent the adhesion of the concrete 
the faces of the panels are frequently covered with a coat 
of oil or soft soap. 

The panels are, like the standards, bolted together in 
pairs by meansof wrought iron bolts, B B, passing through 
turned hardwood cores or distance pieces, C C, which 
regulate the thickness of the wall. These cores аге made 
to taper slightly, in order that they may be the more easily 
driven out when the concrete has set. The width of the 
panels is usually such as to allow a layer 18 inches deep 
to be deposited at one operation. 

When the standards are all in position the panels are 
laid between them, and secured by means of fillets, F F, 
nailed to the standards. Panels should be provided suffi- 
cient to inclose the whole length of walling intended to be 
formed in one day, as otherwise the concrete will be 
strained by the removal of the panelsin less than 24 hours. 
When some of the panels have been fixed in position the 
concrete may bemixed, deposited within the frames to the 
full depth and rammed, and so on, until the day’s allotted 
task is complete. When the circuit of the building has 
been made work is recommenced at the same pair of pan- 
els as on the first day. These are removed by withdraw- 
ing the bolts, their faces are scraped clean of all cement, 
Sc., and the panels are refixed on a higher level, the lower 
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joists, purlins, blocks. &c., where such are used, from 
becoming loose after the concrete has dried, they are 
usually set with large nails, which are left projecting an 
inch or more, and so get a hold in the concrete. It is 
always better, however, to insert fixing blocks, made from 
Portland cement and coke breeze, which hold the nails as 
well as wood, and are not liable to swelling or decay, or 
to damage by fire. Joists and purlins of wood can usually 
be superseded by rolled iron or steel, while for the floors 
of rooms up to 14or 15 feet square joists may be dispensed 
with altogether and solid concrete floors laid instead. 
Where. for the sake of economy or any other reason, ordi 
nary joisted and boarded floors are required, the ends of 
the joists can be built into earthenware or stoneware joist 
boxes, which are embedded in the concrete. Or soft bricks 
cau be built into concrete where required to receive the 
joists, and when the concrete has set and the panels have 
been removed the bricks can be cut out and the joists 
inserted. In many cases the upper walls are thinner than 
those below and the joists can rest on the ledges thus 
formed. When solid concrete floors are desired they 
should be laid right over all walls when these are at the 
proper hight and not left to be added after the walls are 
finished. 

Flues for smoke and ventilation may be formed by 
wooden cores, which are made collapsible in order that they 
may be easily withdrawn. But it is always far better to 
form the smoke flues by means of earthenware or stone- 
ware pipes. These may be ordinary circular drain pipes, 
socketed or unsocketed, or may be special flue pipes of cir- 
cular, elliptical or oblong form, the oblong form having 
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rounded corners. Combined smoke and air flues of various 
sections can be obtained from several makersand these are 
wall adapted for building into concrete chimney breasts. 


Absorbence and Porosity. 


Good concrete is much less absorbent than ordinary 
bricks, while in brick work there is the further disadvan- 
tage that the joints (if of lime mortar) are easily penetrated 
by water. Bad concrete, however, cracks and admits 
driving rain easily. In 1876 Alexander Payne read'a paper 
on Concrete as a Building Material, before the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and he summed up the 
discussion which followed by saying: ‘‘ Some five speakers 
haveaverred that concrete ia wet,condenses water, shrinks, 
cracks and contracts, while ten declare that it does not 
condense water, does not shrink, nor crack, nor take up 
damp." Mr. Payne wrote toa number of persons who 
had had a large experience in concrete building, and their 
testimony was to the eftect: 1, That concrete houses are 
warmer and drier than brick or stone ones. and can be 
sooner occupied; 2, that concrete does condense moisture 
(во also do brick and stone), but that plaster rendering 
inside overcomes the objection; and, 3, that concrete made 
with good airslaked Portland cement does not shrink. 
(Apparently contraction during setting and hardening 
is here referred to; this must not be confounded with the 
contraction and expansion due to changes of temperature.) 

An instance of concrete building was given by Colonel 
Lumsden in the same discussion. The walls of certain 
additions to his own house, an old Aberdeenshire Castle, 
were built of concrete, 15 inches thick up to the first floor, 
and 12 inches above; at one corner a hanging turret, about 
6 feet in diameter, was constructed, with walls 9 inches 
thick, the supports under it being removed at the end of 
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CONTRACT TO CONTINUE AFTER DEFAULT A NEW UNDER- 
TAKING. 


In an action to recover the value of work, labor and 
materials, it appeared that a party had contracted with а 
third person to do certain work in another's residence ; 
that the contract was partly performed when it was vio- 
lated by such third person, in omitting to make pay- 
ments ; that the first party refused to proceed, when the 
owner requested him to finish the work and that he would 
pay him. The court held that this was a new promise, 
and not the promise to pay the debt of another, which 
would have been in the statute of frauds. and should have 
been in writing.—Schultz vs. Cohen, 84 N. Y. S. Rep., 927. 


COMPENSATION FOR CONSTRUCTION OF PARTY WALLS. 


Ап ватрещеш between A and B that A should erect а 
rty wall on the line between their lots, and that B should 
ve the right to use it at any time, on paying A one-half 

the cost, is personal to both parties, and А is entitled to 

recover the amount agreed to be paid by B, though the 

T wall was first used by B's grantee, and though A 
d also conveyed his lot to the same grantee. —ÉFrohman 

851 Dickinson, Superior Court N. Y. City, 31 N. Y. S. Rep., 

ACCEPTANCE OF BUILDING. 


Where an owner accepts & building the contractor is 
entitled to its value as constructed, though not in all re- 
spects as contracted for, and the owner is entitled to the 

fference between the value of the house as built and as 
contracted for. То recover the purchase under a build- 
ing contract, only а substantial, and not a literal, compli- 
ance with the contract must be shown.—Jennings vs. 
Willer, Ct. Civ. App. Texas, 82 S. W. Rep., ?4. 


PREMIUM FOR DESIGNS BY ARCHITECTS. 


The United States Circuit Court of Appeals holds that 
where, pursuant to authority given by an act of Legisla- 
ture, a board of commissioners advertised for plans for a 
building to be erected in behalf of their city, and the ad- 
vertisement stated that the plans offered would be sub- 
mitted to a committee of architects, who would select the 
best six plans ; that the designer of the one adjudged to 
be the best would be appointed architect of the building, 
and the designers of the other five would each receive а 
premium of $2000, and various plans having been sub- 
mitted, the committee of architects reported; but before 
a decision was made by the board of commissioners the 
act authorizing the building was repealed, none of those 
who submitted plans could recover against the city for 
services in preparing plans, as there was no evidence that 
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а week. The concrete was composed of one part Portland 
cement and six parts gravel, varying in size from a pea to 
a hen's egg, and was afterward skimmed outeide with & 
coat of cement mortar, 12 inch thick (3 cement to 5 sand). 

Hollow coucrete walls have frequently been built in 
order that the internal face of the walls may be perfectly 
dry and of more uniform temperature. With good concrete 
in ordinary situations, and for ordinary buildings, the 
precaution is unnecessary, but where hollow walls are con- 
sidered advisable they may be formed by inserting in the 
required position between the shutters a 38-inch plank 
tapering slightly in thickness from the top edge to the 
bottom; the taper facilitates the removal of tbe plank. 
When the plank has been withdrawn metal ties are laid 
across the cavity, as in hollow brick walls, and on these 
ties the plunk rests during the formation of the next layer. 


Proportion of Ingredients. 

The regulations issued by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works in 1886 required that 1 part of Portland cement 
should be used with not more than 8 parta of aggregate (con- 
taining sand). It was not stipulated that the sand should be 
measured separately. This precaution ought, however, to 
be adopted, and the concrete might be specified to be com- 
posed of 1 part Portland cement, 2 parts sand and from 
4 to6 parts screened gravel, broken stone or other material- 
The aggregate for walls should be strong, dense and 
durable. 

There is no doubt that good concrete walls are stronger 
than good brick walls; but such is the danger of concrete 
being scamped that the regulations of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works require the thickness of concrete walls 
to be equal. at least, to the thicknesses for brick work 
prescribed in the Building act." 


THE BUILDING TRADES. 


any one had been selected, either as the first, or that he 
was among the next five best. —Audsley vs. City of New 
York, 74 Federal Reporter, 274. 


LIABILITY OF SURETIES ON CONTRACTOR’S BOND. 


A slight departure from the plans and specifications 
of the work, without the knowledge of the sureties upon 
a contractor's bond, where the alterations are authorized 
by the contract the performance of which the bond was 
given to secure, will not relieve the sureties from liability 
upon the bond. Nor will the fact that the principal pro- 
cured the signature of the surety on the promise that he 
would afterward obtain the signatures of others, which 
was not done, relieve the surety from his obligation on 
а bond delivered, approved and filed.—Risse vs. Hopkins 
Planing Mill Company, Supreme Court Kan., 40 Pacific 
Reporter, 904. 

PERSONAL LIABILITY UNDER BUILDING CONTRACT. 


Where, in & building contract, '' the parties of the first 
art herewith promise and agree for themselves, their 
Bera, executors, administrators, to pay,’’ &c., they are 
individually liable, though the contract recite that it is 
by and between the trustees and building committee 
of a church and the party of the second part. Agents ma 
bind themselves by their contracts, notwithstanding it 
may be known to both parties it is not for their benefit 
directly, but is for the benefit of another. Having done 
во, they cannot evade their clearly expressed liabili 
under the contract by showing that they were agents. It 
is а fair inference that the very reason the contract was во 
made was to avoid disputes arising out of the disagree- 
ment of the committee, or their successors. as to the per- 
formance of the work.—Landyskewsi vs. Lark, Supreme 
Court Mich., 66 N. W. Reporter, 371. 


BURDEN OF PROOF OF NEGLIGENCE IN DANGEROUS 
PREMISES. 


Where a building falls without any apparent cause, 
in the absence of explanatory circumstances, negligence 
will be presumed, and the burden is upon the owner to 
show that he exercised ordinary care to keep it in a safe 
condition; but where it appears from such explanatory 
circumstances that the cause of the fall of the building 
was a latent defect in its construction, and there is no 
evidence tending to show such cause was owing to the 
negligence of the owner, the burden rests upon the party 
asserting such negligence to show that such cause might 
have been discovered and removed before the accident by 
the exercise of ordinary care on tke part of the owner.— 
Ryder vs. Kinsey, Supreme Court, Minn. 64 N. W. 
Rep., 94. u 
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ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING FOR MECHANICS. 


By I. P. HIOKS. 


N previous lessons the principles of perspective drawing 
have been pretty clearly set forth, so that now the 
mind of the student should be thoroughly imbued 

with the subject and ready for the introduction of figures 
which will lead him to the very point he has sought to 
obtain—the making of perspective elevations. From expe- 
rience we know this to be the most desired part upon 
which those interested in drawing are seeking specific 
instructions, and tbat it would be very difficult to success. 
fully instruct beginners in the art by means of a few com- 
plicated figures only partially explained. Hence the 
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Fig. 61.—Front Elevation. 


CTURE PLANE L 


The first step is to draw the floor plan at the angle it 
is desired to place the perspective; in this case 45 degrees, 
as indicated in Fig. 63. After drawing the plan at the 
angle required, draw the picture plane line, which may 
be assumed a short distance below the plan. The greater 
the distance below the plan the greater will be the reduc- 
tion in the perspective, as will ba seen by reference to 
Fig. 68. Next establish the ground linea sufficient distance 
below the picture plane line to admit of drawing the per- 
spective between the two lines. We now assume the 
horizontal line and station point and determine the vanish- 
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Fig. 62.—Side (Left) Elevation 
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Fig. 63.— Perspective View, showing manner of placing the plan, obtaining 


the measurements, points and directions of lines. 


Architectural Drawing for Mechanics.—Perspective of a House, —Scale, 1-16 Inch to the Foot. 


student has been advanced step by step to a point where 
he can readily grasp the principles of perspective in its 
most complicated fórms and master the work which has 
been the object of his study. 

There remains only a few more points to be explained, 
and these for the most part will bethe methods of locating 
and finding the vanishing points for roof lines, as it is here 
the beginner will experience the greatest difficulties. 
When the roof vanishing points are located they deter- 
mine the direction of the roof lines, and by observing the 
scale on the hight line the actual proportions are main- 
tained and the whole work soon becomes as easy as plain 
geometrical drawing. We will take for an example the 
making of a perspective elevation from the floor plan, 
front and side elevations, which are represented in Figs. 
60, 61 and 62. These figures are the plain geometrical 
drawings. and will be readily understood. 
opyrighted, 184, by I. P. Hicks. 
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ing points for the horizontal lines the same as described 
in connection with previous figures. In this drawing the 
horizontal line has been assumed 8 feet above the ground 
line, and the station point or point of sight has been fixed 
56 feet from the horizontal line downward on the line 
PL V. In this drawing the lines for determining the 
vanishing points have not been carried out to their full 
length, as it would make the drawing unnecessarily large; 
hence we give the above figures, which will enable the 
learner to readily find the vanishing points without fur- 
ther instructions. The direction of the vanishing points 
is so plainly indicated that it is hardly possible to mistake 
their terminations. H L is the hight line, which has been 
produced the same as described in connection with Figs. 
57 and 58. Set off the full hight of the gable on the hight 
line as taken from Fig. 61, and represented in Fig. 63 by 
H L’; then a line drawn from І, їо the right hand vanish- 
ing point will cut the top of the gable in the perspective 


‘line. 
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figure and determine its perspective hight. Just where 
the point of gable will touch this line may be determined 
by drawing the dotted line from the center of the gable 
cornice line toward the station point to the intersection of 
the picture plane line, thence perpendicularly to D. А line 
from D to the left vanishing point represents the ridge 
The points of the rear end of gable may be located 
in the same manner that point D was found. Set off on 
the hight line the hight from ground line to the eaves, as 
H A, and a line from A to the right vanishing point will 
cut the lower corners of the front gable and locate C 
and B. A line from C extended through D will, on inter- 
secting & perpendicular line from the right vanishing 
point, determine the vanishing point for the upwardly 
inclined lines of the gable cornice; likewise a line from D 
extended downward through B will locate the vanishing 
point for the downward lines. 

H' A' is the hight H A transferred to represent the 
hight from the retreating ground line to the eaves by the 
same method as was shown by Fig. 59. This line is used 
for setting off the hights of different members from the 
retreating ground line to the eaves. A change in the loca- 
tion of this line will sometimes produce changes in the 
perspective, and the student should use considerable care 
in placing the position of this line. It is best to keep it as 
near the principal line of vision.as possible. By observing 
this line closely it will aid very much in determining the 
proportional hights of different members and is as accurate 
as any method of which we have knowledge. The roof 
vanishing point will be found directly above the vanish- 
ing point for the horizontal lines of the gable, and may be 
determined by drawing a line from B at an angle which 
represents the pitch of the roof till it intersects a perpen- 
dicular line drawn from the vani-hing point on the hori- 
zontal line. In this case the angle of the line from B is 45 
degrees, because the roof is half pitch. The vanishing 
point for any pitch of roof may be found by drawing the 
line from B at ап angle representing the pitch of the roof. 
Next draw the line of the eaves, therí a line from C to the 
roof vanishing point will locate the point of gable, as at D. 
Also a line from D to the left hand vanishing point will 
determine the ridge, as shown. There is а vanishing point 
for the downward inclined lines of the gable, which can be 
readily found by drawing a line from D to cut the top of 
the right hand corner of the gable, and this corner may 
be easily located in the drawing. The dotted lines drawn 
from the plan toward the picture plane Jine and from this 
intersection perpendicularly to the perspective show 
clearly how the chimney. door and window frames and 
the various other parts are located and propurtioned in 
the perspective elevation. There is another little point 
which may be explained in regard to obtaining the hip 
lines of the porch roof in the perepective figure. The line 
1 1 1 locates the outside corner of hip, then line 1 2 on 
the plan represents the plan of hip, and following the 
line 2 2 2 locate the termination of the hip aguinst the 
building in tbe perspective figure, as shown. 

: (To be continued.) 


— —— 


Wire Glass. 


Speaking of wire glass, Francis Schumann said be- 
fore the Philadelphia Engineers Club: This material 
consists essentially of inserting woven wire, of larger 
or smaller mesh, as may be desired, in the middle of 
sheets of glass, when in process of manufacture. The 
woven wire, or wire cloth," so inserted, binds the glass 
and thus prevents the sheet from separating when broken. 
and consequently removes the danger from broken pieces 
to people underneath. The older method of lessening 
this danger, when ordinary glass is used in roofs or floors, 
is to stretch wire cloth immediately underneath the glass; 
this is expensive and seriously interferes with the cleaning 
of the glass. In its manufacture there were difficulties at 
first in anealing. but they have now been overcome. Per- 
fect annealing, by the way, is of vital importance in glass, 
and especially so in wire glass. Wire glass is now made 
most successfully. both in England and Belgium, under 
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the Philadelphia patents, the manufacturers there readily 
overcoming the difficulties of annealing. By reason of 
imperfect annealing, in some of the glass made in tbis 
country and placed in buildings cracks soon appeared 
and justly caused complaint. Notwithstanding the cracks 
it isa remarkable fact, noted by those using it, that the 
glass does not leak, although used but slightly inclined 
to the horizon. The well-known resistance of glass to 
heat and its non-conducting properties wil make wire 
glass an important factor for window openings in build- 
ings exposed to fire froin adjacent structures. It is not 
safe to bed heavy glass directly on iron. There should be 
some soft or yielding medium, such as wood, rubber or 
rope, laid upon the iron frame for the glass to rest upon. 
A prolific cause of fracture is when the outer edges of the 
glass bear upon the iron, or when there is a lack of clear- 
ance between the edges of the glass and the standing ribe 
of the surrounding frame. Fracture is induced by any 
bard substance, such as iron, tending to abrade the corners 
of the edges, where the glass is most vulnerable, the 
action causing abrasion being from expansion and con- 
traction between the glass and the supporting frame. 
When glass is laid directly upon the iron care should be 
taken to insure ample clearance at the edges and that the 
bearing is within, alongside of the edge, aiming to free 
the edge from contact with theiron. That fracture in 
wire glass is not due to any variations of expansion or 
contraction of the glass and wire is evident from the 
following: The usual size of sheets is about 36 inches wide 
by 72 inches long and !4 inch thick. The most closely 
woven wire cloth used is of No. 28 wire, with meshes < 
inch square, making, say, 72 wires running longitudinally 
with the sheet. The No. 28 wire is 0.014 inch dimeter, 
equal to 0.00019 square inch area, having an ultimate 
strength of 180,000 pounds per square inch. The total 
ultimate resistance of the wires to tearing would be: 
0.00019 х 72 X 180,000 = 2462 pounds. Thesectional area 
of the glass that resists this pull of 2462 pounds, were the 
variations such as to cause fracture, is 86 x !4( = 9 square 
inches. Assuming the resistance of the glass to crushing 
to be 6000 pounds, its lowest value, the total resistance 
would be 9 x 6000 — 54,000 pounds, or nearly 22 times 


greater than the strength of the wire. As the wire, in the 
process of being inserted in the hot glass, immediately 
acquires the same temperature as the surrounding glass, 
hecause of its rapid conductivity, it increases їп volume, 
expanding the glass, yet semi-fluid, accordingly; tben, 
when cooling, the wire, due to its greater contraction, 
shrinks away from the glass, leaving an annular clear 
space between the wire and the glass. Henc- the wire 
cannot have any effect upon the glass by reason of any 
variation in expansion or contraction. 


— —— ͤ — — — 


A Novel Railroad Station. 


Work has begun on the station of the Illinois Cen- 
tral, Railroad located on the Lake Front Park, 
Chicago, III., the plans for the building having been drawn 
by John F. Wallace, chief engineer of the road and the 
work will be done under his personal supervision. The 
structure wil] be novel in many respects. It will be 
entirely underground, with the exception of the ventilat- 
ing shafts, and will resemble the underground depots of 
London, with the addition of many conveniences. In the 
agreement between the railroad and the ci!y a space 50 x 
800 feet was reserved westof the tracks. at the foot of Van 
Buren street, for the accommodation of this station. A 
viaduct will be built over the station and across the right. 
of way of the railroad. It will be 65 feet wide and will be 
of an ornamental design. The station proper will cost 
$75,000. The main waiting rooms on both sides of a cen- 
tral hall will be 34 x 107 feet, and will bave a total seating 
capacity of 700. Large smoking rooms and ladies’ rooms 
will be provided. The train platform will be 800 feet long, 
built of concrete carried on steel beams. The floor of the 


station will be of fancy tile and the wall decorations will 

be of a specially attractive design. In the plans particular 

attention has been given to the heating and ventilating 

appliances When completed it will be in every respect. 
one of the finest stations in the country for the accommo- · 
dation of suburban travel. 
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COVERING A TOWER WITH COPPER. 


HE use of sheet metal in building construction is so 
universal at the present day that a brief description 
of the method of covering a tower with copper can- 

not fail to prove interesting even to those who may never 
In 


be called upon to do a piece of werk of this character. 


d 


Е 


Fig. 2 —Section through Tower. 


Covering a Tower with Copper 


the execution of the job here illustrated 16-ounce cold 
rolled copper was employed, the foundation for it being 
terra cotta. One of the peculiar features of the work in 
connection with the job is the manner in which the cop- 
per is fastened to the building. this being clearly shown 
in the various detailed drawings presented herewith. 
Fig. 1 represents the front elvation of tbe tower, Fig. 2 
a section and Fig. 8 a half ground plan. Referring to 
Fig. 4 of the engravings, T C represents the terra cotta 
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Fig. 1.—Front Elevation of Tower 


cornice, which is L shaped at the top. as indicated by S. 
Over this is formed the flashing A. which prevents the 
water from getting inside the building. The flashing is 
placed around the entire tower, the corners and cross 
seams being soldered water tight. ‘It will be noticed that 
the flashing extends down the in- 

| side, as shown at S, and is slightly 

| bent downward, as at B. The 

. corners and cross seams being 
soldered, no other fastenings are 
required, as the flashing is bent 
so as to spring lightly over the 
terra cotta. The columns shown 
on the front elevation, Fig. 1, 
were then set, and fastened at the 
bottom by soldering to the copper 
flashing at the bottom and fast. 
ened at the top by screwipg to the 
wooden brackets which are bolted 
to the T irons shown on the 


the setting of the circular win- 
dows shown on the front еје\а- 
tion, which, as will be noticed, 
are inclosed in a square panel. 
Fig. 5 shows the method of fasten- 
ing these windows, which is as 
follows: А represents the terra 
cotta, B the flashing over the terra. 
cotta and L the drip which is 
formed to the bottoms of the 
windows and soldered to the flash- 
ing Bat D. The flange C in Fig. 
5 extends around the other three 
sides of the window. and with 
copper rivets is riveted to the 


ground plan, Fig. 1. The cornice 
SS shown on the front elevation was 
Р then set over the columns and 
| | W secured by means of copper wire 
* and bands to the iron frame work 
| | of the tower. The next step was 
-> 1 15 
"2 
K 1 
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ice. All braces are fastened by 
means of brass bolts and copper 
rivets. After this work was com- 
pleted the roof was covered with 
Spanish tile, which were nailed to 
the porous terra cotta blocks. 
Over these tiles the copper flag 
pole base was set, as will be 
noticed by referring to the front 
elevation. The lower part of the 
base is square, tbe middle part a 
transition from square to octagon 
and the upper part round. A 
sectional view of the flag pole is 
shown at V in Fig. 6 and there is 
also indicated the method of 
obtaining a water tight joint at the 
top. In this figure V represents 
the circular molding placed 
around the top, with a space of 1 
to 2 inches from the top of the 
molding A to the side of the pole. 
This space is allowed ғо that in 
stormy weather, when the pole 
begins to sway, it will not injure the molding or cause 
leaks. The funnel or collar B is placed over this mold- 
ing, the collar having а space of 1 to 2 inches around the 
top of the molding A, and is nailed closely in white lead 
against tbe pole. To be perfectly sure of a water tight 
joint, another collar, shown at C, is placed over the funnel 
B, leaving a space between the two fannels, and is nailed 
in white lead to the flag pole. A hook edge is bent at A 
as shown, so as to catch tbe snow when blowing under. 


C! 
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: flange of the columns and corn- 
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This method of construction around the flag pole also 
gives ventilation under tbe tower roof, as shown by the 
arrows in Fig. 6. In many cases where the molding A is 
nailed direct to the flag pole it has been broken when the 
flag pole began to sway, causing leaks ; and it is an ex- 
pensive matter to stop leaks in such a place, owing to the 
difficulty of reaching the pole. 


— m u _————— 


Brick Efflorescence. 


This unsightly attribute of 1nany brick walls appears 
to have no real remedy. Muriatic acid will remove it, 
but the cause remains: Paint won't hold it back. The 
Standard Oil Company spent hundreds of dollars with 
paint, trying to stop efflorescence on their large building 
in New York City, but without avail It is said that the 
salts will work out of the bricks in five years. but there 
appears to be no proof of this. Dampness is an exciting 
cause, as efflorescence seldom, if ever, appears on dry, 
warmly situated walls. Northerly and easterly exposures 
are bad. lt has been recommended to heat the surface 
with a gasoline burner, says А. A. Kelly, and then apply 
hot paraffin. This is a good plan, but the trouble is the 
expense and difficulty involved. 

Usually efflorescence appear near the foundation walls. 
or under window sills, while other parts are entirely free 
from the evil. This shows that water is at the bottom of 
the trouble. The rain, doubtless, gets into the wall at 
sucb places, and works its way out, carrying saltpeter, 
&c., with it. 

A Chicago firm of brick makers is said to have offered 
$10,000 for a remedy for brick efflorescence. The cure 
will lie in the preparation of the 
clay. Somebody says that this 
cure may be found in the adding 
of precipitated chloride of barium 
to the clay, or to the mortar used 
in laying the wall. A master 
painter has advised the use of 
coal oil on the surface of a brick 
wall. It will darken the bricks 
somewhat, but will not deface 
them. Apply it liberally, he says, 
and it will soak in and neutralize 
the salts. But it is a doubtful 
cure. It has failed in New Eng. 
land, 1 know, as has also linseed 
oil. There is considerable sult in 
the brick clay taken from near the 
sea aoaste, and sand used in mortar and taken from the sea- 
shore is full of it. Professor Leffman attributes efflor- 
escence to sulphur from smoke being carried into the 
bricks on wet days In some parts of the country brick 
efflorescence is unknown. In Peoria, III., for instance, it 
is not seen, though it is prevalent in Cincinnati. 

Bricks should be well soaked before being laid. This 
will dissolve most of the salts. A new brick has been put 
into cold watez, and the lime it contained cracked it open, 
and caused the water to increase 5 degrees in temperature. 
Effiorescence is worse now, since coal is used in the burn - 
ing, than years ago, when wood was employed. Analyses 
of efflorescence show magnesia or epsom salt, sulphate of 
lime and sulphate of soda. In conclusion it may be said 
that efflorescence may be prevented, but not cured. 
' Secure bricks that are made away from the seaboard 
parts ; soak them before laying, make all joinings around 
windows, roofs, &c., tight, and avoid dampness from the 


foundation walls. 
— — ——————— 


THE first stage in the lofty tower at Wembly, Eng- 
land, is at last opened to the public. It is 1 acre in ex- 
tent at 155 feet from the summit of the hill on which it 
stands, which itself is 250 feet above sea level. It is 
reached by four lifts, each taking 55 persons at a time. 
At each angle of the platform there is a large square 
shelter room, and a gallery well caged in runs parallel 
along each side, forming а promenade. 
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Fig. 5.—Method of Fastening Circular 
Windows at Bottom. 
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Wood Pulp Moldings. 


The use of wood fiber or pulp in the shape of moldings 
is now rendered peculiarly available for some of the ar- 
tistic processes in furniture decoration. The patterns for 
the purpose are designed and then hollow molds made from 
them—that is, the wood pulp, while in a soft gelatinous 
condition, is forced into the molds and the moisture elowly 
driven out by compressed air, while the meshes of a fine 
netting hold the pulp in place. In this way, says the 
Upholsterer, the articles can be readily turned out in 
single pieces, and are completed without further manipu- 
lation except to trim and finish off the surface. So pecul- 


Fig. 6. —Section Showing Water Tight 
Joint at Flag Pole. 


Covering a Tower with Copper. 


iarly adapted is this method to the art in question that 
delicate scrolls, flowers and all conventional patterns 
carved ont of wood for furniture and cabinets are thus 
satisfactorily and rapidly produced. With a little glue 
these ornamental pieces are fixed securely in the desired 
positions and almost perfectly resemble the finest speci- 
meus of carved wood work. 


A Foul Air Indicator. 


At the Industrial Exposition at Zurich, Switzerland, 
there is exhibited an air tester, which is designed to show 
whether and in what degree the air in a workshop or other 
inhabited room is contaminated. The apparatus is de- 
scribed as consisting of an air tight closed glass vessel 
filled with a red fluid. Through a glass tube that dips 
into the liquid and js bent at the top a drop falls every 
100 seconds on а cord that hangs beneath and that is 
somewhat stretched by a weight. The fluid from which 
the drop comes has the property of changing its color by 
the action of carbonicacid. The more carbonic acid there 


is in the air the quicker this change in color takes place. 
If the air is very foul the drop becomes white at the 
upper end of the cord, while the change of color corre- 
sponding to a slight proportion of carbonic acid does not 
take place till the drop has run further along the cord. 
The exact condition of the air can be ascertained by ob- 
serving a scale that is placed alongside the cord and 
divided into convenient parts, bearing the designations, 
extremely bad, very bad, passable, pure. 
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Entertalnment at the Convention. 


The following announcement of the entertainment to 
be tendered the delegates and visitors to the Tenth An- 
nual Convention of the National Association of Builders 
is made by the secretary of the Buffalo Builders' Associa- 
tion Exchange on behalf of the committee having the mat- 
ter in charge: 


The Tenth Annual Convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Builders will convene in Buffalo, N. Y., September 
15, 1896. : 

The General Committee in charge of the entertain- 
ment beg leave to anounce their programme as follows: 
Tuesday evening, a theater party; Wednesday, carriage 
ride : Thursday, an all day trip to Niagara Falls, arranged 
to give the most complete view possible of the picturesque 
scenery of the upper and lower rapids, falls and whirl- 
pool, from both the Canadian and American sides. Din- 
ner will be served during the trip, after which, by special 
invitation, an opportunity will be given to inspect the 
immense plants of the Niagara Falls Electric Power Com- 
pany and others ; Friday, a banquet for the ladies, and in 
the evening a reception and smoker for the gentlemen. 

The committee, therefore, wish to know at the earliest 
possible moment the approximate number of delegates, 
visitors and ladies that will attend this convention from 
each exchange, giving, if possible, their names. 

If you will kindly advise me in regard to the same at 
an early date, you will confer a favor on the committee. 

Further announcement will be made in regard to hotel 


accommodations, &c. The desires of any of your members 


in the premises at this time the committee will be pleased 
to attend to. 
J. C. ALMENDINGER, Secretary. 


—— — — 
Preliminary Convention Notice. 


To all Memters of the Filial Bodies of the National 
Association of Builders: 


It is apparent that at the coming tenth annual conven- 
tion, to be held at Buffalo, N. Y.. beginning September 15. 
a very considerable portion of the time should be devoted 
to a discussion of the question: 

Are organizations of builders, either local or national, 
desirable ? If so, what are the functions of such bodies. 
and should the value of organization be meaxured by, or 
dependent upon, immediate specific results only ? 

The experience of the association up to the present time 
demonstrates the fact that as yet builders throughout the 
country have largely failed to comprehend either the char- 
acter, latent possibilities, functions, cr results of organiza- 
tion. 

Such local exchanges as have in any degree applied the 
true principles of organization which it has been the con- 
stant effort of the National Association to define have to 
that extent demonstrated the wisdom of organization, 
and, through the operation of such principles, have come 
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to understand in & measure the benefits growing out of 
concerted endeavor; but in so far as exchanges have failed 
to apply these principles, they have demonstrated failure 
to appreciate the results which must inevitably follow 
their application to the conduct of business affairs. 

Correspondence with the national secretary is indicative 
of the fact that builders have во little knowledge of the 
benefits of organization that the subject fails to excite their 
interest unless some pressing need or emergency confronts 
them. Questions are daily asked, the answers to which 
were prinses by the National Association five years ago, 
and placed in the hands of all its members individually, 
as wellas in the hands of builders generally throughout 
the country. d 


Value of Organization. 


In the minds of the majority of builders throughout the 
country the value of organization is limited, apparently. 
to combination for the purpose of resisting attack by forces 
too strong to be controlled by the individual. In operation, 
builders have largely limited its work to affairs of the 
moment, and for the enforcement of conclusions in the 
main obstructive rather than constructive. The power in 
organization for the correction of evils which daily menace 
builders, and for definiug t he principles upon which tbeir 
business should be conducted, thereby anticipating and 
obviating the difficulties which are now left for settlement 
шше, friction point has been reached, is practically lost 
sight of. 

The truth of the axiom, ''prevention is better than 
cure," is accepted the world over. and builders should 
recognize that in organization lies their only hope for the 
comprehensive and efficient application of this principle. 
This power, which is applicable to every condition under 
which the building business is transacted, lies fallow at 
the present time, because of failure on tbe part of those 
most interested to understand the greater importance.of 
preventing evil conditions rather than curing them after 
they have gained foothold. There is no condition to which 
the building business is subject which is not capable of 
beneficial treatment by united action on the part of build- 
ers; organization presents the means for united action, and 
out of the solidity thus obtained beneficial results must 
inevitably follow. 

The main purpose of the National Association of Build- 
ers is the education of the individuals of which its constit- 
uency is composed to à knowledge of the protective power 
that lies in organization; and it seems important, under 
the circumstances, that the coming convention should be 
devoted in a large measure to a thorough discussion of the 
primal question, Is there any necessity for associated 
effort among and by builders?’’ A discussion of the 
various characteristics of organization will naturally fol- 
low, comprehending its application to affairs between con- 
tractors, between contractors and their workmen, between 
contractors and owners, between contractors and archi- 
tects, and to all the relations contingent upon the transac- 
tion of the building business. 


Preventing Labor Troubles. 


Taking the relation between employers and their work- 
men, for example, we should be able to show through our 
discussions that by and through organization builders may 
be enabled to prevent the occurrence of labor disturbances 
of all kinds, thus avoiding the disastrous results which 
follow enforced settlement when both sides are unfit for 
dispassionate judgment, owing to the antagonisms result- 
ing from open warfare. The steady extension of organiza- 
tion on the part of the workmen implies a duty on the part 
of employers to combine in order that they may not be 
subjected individually to attack from united bodies of 
employees. It must be conceded that however improper 
the action of workmen's organizations at times may be, 
the object of the average trade union is the betterment of 
the conditions by which the workmen are surrounded; 
and it is often because of the failure by the employers to 
fulfill their share of the duty involved in tne relationship 
that the workmen arrive at unjust and one sided conclu- 
sions; but so long as employers fail to present their side, 
and do theirsbare toward establishing permanently. har- 
monious relations, so long will the conclusions of the 
workwen continue to be one sided. Notwithstanding the 
frequency with which strikes continue to occur, there is a 
manifest desire on the part of the workmen to avoid open 
breach, and in order to obtain the ends they have failed 
to secure through strikes they are seeking control through 
legislation. Employers in their present disorganized state 
are incapable of influencing legislation. and are virtually 
at the mercy of the persistent, unremitting efforts on the 
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part of the workmen. This one function of organization, 
the value of which is beyond computation, is tlie means 
‘whereby employers and ‘workmen in every branch of the 
building trades can reach amicable agreement, under 
the existence of which strikes or lockouts or other compli- 
cations arising out of the relationship will be impossible. 
What may be done through discussion of this one relation 
may also be done in all the other relations indicated, and 
therefore the most important matter at the approaching 
convention will be to make plain the manner in which 
organization may be applied to prevent the perpetuation 
‘of all those conditions whose damaging effects are so in- 
jurious to the welfare of the whole fraternity, and as a 
natural sequence that organization is imperatively neces- 
вагу. 

Every association of builders in the United States, 
whether affiliated with the National Association or not, is 
urged to consider the work of the association and the value 
of familiarizing themselves with the methods prepared, 
whereby business can be made safer and therefore more 
profitable; also theobligation of every such organization to 
do its share in the effort to better conditions which at 

resent dominate the transaction of the building business 
in all its branches. 

The convention presents unequaled facilities for giving 
to the builders of the country the fullest and most com- 
plete information in regard to the character, use and bene- 
fit of orgauization, апа all associations of builders are 
requested to consider the advisability of attending the 
Buffalo meeting either as affiliated exchanges or as visitore. 

‘Further information will be issued by the national sec- 
retary in due time, and correspondence is solicited from 
all builders interested in the welfare of the fraternity. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 

WM. Н. SAYWARD, Secretary. 


New Publications. 


STAFFORD'S SLATE TABLES. With practical instructions to 
those unacquainted with slate roofing. Size 8 x 5 inches; 107 
pases. Published by John Galt & Son. Price $2. For sale by 

vid Williams, 86-102 Reade street, New York. 


This book, which has just ben issued in its fifth edi- 
tion, is a valuable work that will appeal not only to the 
slate roofer, but to the sheet metal worker as well, on ac- 
count of the information that is contained within its cov- 
ers. It was primarily designed for the use of slaters, 
quarrymen, architects and dealers, but gives in addition 
practical instructions for slate roofing. In addition to 
what was published in former editions of this work, there 
have now been added 11 new slate tables, one new tin 
plate table, a table showing the net price of sheet iron of 
various gauges in common use at discounts from 65 to 85 
por cent., and a table showing the weights of various 

inds of slaters’ nails required to lay a square of any size 
of roofing slate; also several illuminated pages showing 
how the alphabet and numerals may be worked by the use 
of different colored slate. Although this book is known 
to many in the roofing trade, it bas been chiefly confined 
to slate roofers. The present edition, with its more varied 
and valuable contents, appeals however to a wider circle 
of readers, and the tabulated information will make it 
serviceable to all those who have much to do with the 
roofing business. 

The first division in the book is a short treatise on slate, 
telling where it is found, its qualities, &c ; next come a 
few pages of practical instruction on how slate is put on a 
roof, diagrams showing the method of overlapping the 
courses and the relative positions of the slates in each 
course. Rules are given for ascertaining the number of 
slates in a square and on a roof. Then follow the tables 
proper: beginning with slates 9 x 7 inches, two pages 
show the areas, expressed in squares and feet, covered by 
from 1 to 20,200. The tables advance by units from 1 to 
100, then from 100 to 20,200 varying by a bun- 
dred each, the amount covered being expressed in 
squares and feet. By means of such а table it 
will be readily understood that one can easily figure 
the number of slates required to cover a roof of any size, 
for where the exact size is not given it is a very simple 
matter to refer to the fractions and multiples in the table. 
Eighty-eight pages are devoted to these slate tables, which 
are worked out for all sizes of slate from 9x7 to 24 x 18 
inches. The next table shows the value of slate of the 
various sizes per thousand at a given rate per square; 
then comes а table for variation in the lap; then a table 
of weight of slate: then slaters' nails, and next are sev- 
eral pages showing the number of sheets of tin plates of 
10 x 14. 14 x 20 and 20 x 28 sizes for covering roofs of dif- 
ferent areas. A folder gives a table, reprinted from The 
Metal Worker, of the net price of galvanized sheet iron at 
different discounts, and following this are several colored 
plates showing an alphabet and numerals, and then differ- 
ent methods of ornamental slating. The book is of a 
convenient size for the pocket and handsomely bound in 
flexible seal leather. | 
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BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND SUPERINTENDENCE. By F. E. 
Kidder, C.E., Ph.D., Architect. Part L—Mason's Work. 
Size 7 x 1014 inches; illustrated with 250 engravings ; 409 

pages: bound in cloth. Published by William T. Comstock. 

rice $4, postpaid. 


, This volume is by the well-known author of the 

' Architects and Builders’ Pocket Book," and in its prep- 
aration the primary object has been to present to the 
student, architect and builder a text book and guide to 
the materials used in architectural masonry and the most 
approved methods of doing the various kinds of work, ав 
well as, incidentally, pointing out some of the ways in 
which such work should not be done. The too frequent. 
methods of slighting work are also touched upon. In de- 
scribiug the methods of construction the author has drawn 
largely from his own observation and experience ав а prac- 
ticing and consulting architect in both the Eastern and 
Western States, although much assistance has been ob- 
tained from prominent architects, as well as from various 
books and publications to which references are made in 
the text. -‘The.volume is essentially descriptive, only such 
tables as relate directly to the properties of the materials 
described being given, while the best methods of using 
materials are presented in a manner which combines 
the theoretical with the practical. The work is com- 
prised 1n 18 chapters, the first and second of which are de- 
voted to soils and foundations and cover the conditions 
likely to be encountered in actual work. . The third chap- 
ter is given up to masonry footings and foundation walla, 
in which shoring and underpinning are included. Fol. 
lowing this lime, cements and mortars are taken up; then 
building stones, cut stone work, brick work, architectural 
terra cotta, fire proofing, steel construction, involving iron 
and steel supports for mason work: lathing and plaster- 


‘ing and concrete building construction and specifications. 


The suggestions in regard to superintendence embody 
those points which essentially require the personal in- 
spection of the architect. while a great many ways in 
which unscrupulous builders are apt to slight work or 
attempt to cover up defects are pointed out in a way that 
should prove of great assistance to the young architect. 
The appendix embraces a number of tables giving the 
weight, crushing strength and ratio of absorption of 
building stones ; effect of heat on various stones ; list of 
prominent buildings; safe working loads for masonry ; 
properties of timber. stone, iron and steel, and remarks 
relative to making cellars water proof. | i 
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MOKE PIPE 


Comprising an easy, practical system of estimating materials 
and labor for carpenters, contractors and builders. 


A oomprehensive guide to those engaged in the various 


branches of the building trades. 


By I. P. KTI CRS. 


160 Pages, 114 Illustrations. 


DAVID WILLIAMS, rusuisuer, 96-102 Reade St., New York. 
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HOUSE HEATING 


can be easily done by using 
the right Furnaces. The 
points of this Furnace are 


LOWNESS, 
CHEAPNESS, 
LONG LIFE, 
ECONOMY, 
SIMPLICITY. 


It can be readily set, and our 
catalog telling about Heat- 
ing isa valuable belp to the 
Builder. It can be bad for 
the asking. We can name 
price, delivered anywhere in 
the U. S., and can adviee by 
mail about heating. 
Write us. 


Giblin & Co., 


UTICA, N. Y. 
F. W. DEVOE & CO., 


(Established :185s,) 
FULTON ST., COR. WILLIAM, 
NEW YORK. 


PURE MIXED PAINTS, 


Sample Cards of so desirable shades on request. 


These Paints are not '' fire-proof,” chemical.“ 
"rubber" ог “ t," but are simply pure 
Linseed ОП Paints, made of the best А — 
and are suitable for the very best class of work, 


Fine Varnishes, Hard OI! Finish 
Wood Stalins, Artists’ Materiais. 


Higgins’ 
American 
Drawing 
Inks @ м 


The Standard Liquid Drawing Inks of the Wor d. 


Jo. PENNELL sa There is no ink equal to it [Hig- 
gins’ Ink] for half a а dozen reasons. From the time you 
open the bottle until And ta all its үзү s рк on paper 
you nave no reason to fi fault with 1 

A. FROST says: I use a great deal of it and 16 1з 
. N the best.“ 


AT ALL DEALERS 


By mall, prepaid, 35 cents a bottle. 
* " showing actual inks, free.) 


Higgins’ 
Photo - Mounter 


The new adhesive for mounting 
photograpas, prints, colored paper, 
etc., and for general use as a substi- 
tute for mucilage. Will not warp, 
cockle nor strike through, nor change 
the tone or color of any mount. 
Spreads smoothly and easily; no 
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lumps. Beautiful white color; delicately scented-- 
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E)ovELrIEs. 


The Marsh Metallic Corner Bead. 


A novel method of constructing the 
corners of rooms is being brought to 
the attention of architects, builders, 
‚ contractors and house owners by Ed- 

ward В, Marsh of 19 Federal street, 
Boston, Mass., and is illustrated in the 
accompanying cuts. The construction 
involves the use of what is known as 


Novelties —The Marsh 
Metallic Corner Bead. 
Fig. 1—Method of 
Using Bead with 
Wood Construction. 


Fig %.—Method of 
Using Bead with 
Steel Construction. 


the Marsh metallic corner bead, which!“ 


is particularly adapted for wood, brick, 
terra cotta and steel work. The bead 
consists of arod of steel held rigidly 
at any required distance from the cor- 
ner to be protected, Fig. 1 of the illus- 
trations giving an idea of the manner 
in which the bead is employed in con- 
nection with wooden construction, 
while Fig. 2 shows it in connection 
with steel construction. The rod of 
steel has two recessed sides which re- 
ceive the mortar and furnish a grip 
for a metallic holder or clip. The 
bead also gives the plaster a substan- 
tial thickness to its extreme edge, and 
prevents the crumbling to a feather 


Fig. 3.—Clip for Wood 


edge. Allparts are galvanized, thus 
adapting it for use in connection with 
artificial plasters as well as lime mor- 
tar. The corner when finished is said 
to present a smooth rounded surface for 
per or decoration. The different 
orms of clips enable the bead to be 
used as readily on the corner of a 
brick and terra cotta partition, brick 
walls and of fire proof construction as 
on wooden studding. Figs. 3 and 4 
show the clips for wood and steel re 
spectively. The bead is kept in stock 
for ?4 and % inch grounds, and in 
lengths ranging from 6 to 15'féet. Опе: 
hundred clips are sent with each 100 
feet of rod, although the manufacturer 
states they need not be placed, in ordi- 
nary cases, closer than 18 or 20 inches. 
With the clips for brick or terra cotta 
walls 8d. nails are furnished. The 
maker also states that the clip can 
be modified for the different patented 
partitions. 


eae S Co gle 


New Combination Air and Water 
Heater. 


The Howard Furnace Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y., with branch office at 
210 Water street, New York City, and 
10 and 14 Washington avenue, Chelsea, 
Mass., have recently added to their al- 
ready large and complete line of heat- 
ing apparatus a new hot water boiler 
to be used in conjunction with their 
single radiator furnace for combina- 
tion work. А broken view of the 
furnace is presented in Fig. 5, show- 
ing the application of the boiler. Both 
the main supply and return pipe. it will 
be noticed, enter the heater at the top 
These mains are attached to a disk 
shaped boiler containing a water way 
of about 44 inch in thickness, which is 
exposed on all sides to the direct rays 
of the fire, and therefore, it is pointed 
out, becomes an energetic and power- 
ful generator, insuring rapid circula- 
tion, which is capable of moving the 
bulk of the water in the entire sys- 
tem. "The channels being vertical per- 
fect freedom is offered for the water 
to ascend unobstructed by cross cur- 
rents. The boiler, as shown in the il- 
lustration, is suspended in the center 
of the fire and occupies an independent 
position with relation to the heating 
parts of the furnace, and therefore 


advantage that will be appreciated by 
the trade. After being once adjusted 
no more care is required in its man- 
agement than to run a warm air fur- 
nace. The three important requisites 


, 


Fig. 4.— Clip for Steel. 


embodied in the device alluded to by 
the makers are its vertical hight as 
effecting the result. its position in re- 
lation to the fire and the amount of 
water acted upon. 


New Screw Driver. 


C. J. Kimball Company. Benning- 
ton, N. H., are manufacturing a screw 
driver, to the high grade of which ref- 
erence is made. ‘The blades are round 
except at the point and forged from 
steel, with triangular shanks for greater 
holding power where they enter the 
hard wood beech handles. The ferrules 
are of spun steel. The handles are 
round with checkered sides, this fea- 


Fig 5 —New Combination Air and Water Heater.—Broken View, Showing Furnace 


with Hot 


does not detract from the power of the 
furnace to furnish warm air. Fur- 
thermore, it is pointed out, the water 
is always kept hot, on account of the 
boiler being atall times in the fire. 
The special feature of the apparatus is 
the patented device by which the boiler 
can be raised or lowered to meet the 
requirements in balancing any system 
of combination heating, which is an 


Water Boiler in Position. 


ture being useful in withdrawing 
screws which, when started, can be 
rapidly twirled out by revolving the 
handle between the palms of the hands. 
Both sizes are made in 2 to8 inch sizes, 
No. 30 being for light work and No. 
96 for heavier use. Allerton - Clarke 
Company, 97 Chambers street, New 
York. are agents for the Middle and 
Southern States. 
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Paxon’s Spring Door Catch. 
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Novelties. —– Fig. 6. — Paron's Spring Door 
Catch. 


the spring can be regulated by screw- 
ing the tension screw at the bottom in 
or out, as may berequired. The catch is 
designed for holding any kind of door 
or gate open and closed, and is referred 
to as easy and rapid in operation, and 
adjusting itself to all warps, sags and 
shrinkages. It is recommended for use 
on screen doors, cupboards. dressers, 
closets, bathrooms, refrigerators, show 
cases, cabinets and on garden and other 
gates. The catch is made in three sizes 
and in six styles of finish ; supplied 
with screws complete and separately 
R packed one dozen in а paste- 


Improved Band Saw. 


No machine used about a carpen- 
ters' shop is more important or re- 


— 77209 


Fig. 7.— The Woods Band Saw. 


quires to be more accurate in its 
operation than a band saw. During 
the past few years great improvements 
have been made in this с of ma- 
chines, and we take pleasure in pre- 
senti to our readers one that has 
recently been placed on the market by 
S A. Woods Machine Company of 
172 High street, Boston, Mass. "This 
machine, shown in Fig. 7, is built 
from new patterns of elegant design 
and embodies substantial improve- 
ments. The entire frame is a single 
сав with cored section, and һава 
long, broad base to insure perfect 


with all necessary adjust- 


steadiness at high rate of speed. The 
wheels are made with iron hubs and 
spokes; the rim is without end joints, 
being made from a thin strip of hard- 
wood, made endless and wound around 
aform until the proper thickness is 
attained, then turned perfectiy true, 
and covered with an endless rubber 
band made especially for the purpose. 
The upper wheel can be adjusted to 
lead the saw to or from the guide by a 
band wheel convenient to the 
oper ator, while the machine 
is running, this being а very 
valuable feature. 'The proper 
tension on the saw. is obtained 
by а compensating weight 
easily adjusted on the lever 
by the operator for the differ- 
ent sized saws. The guide 
bar is square, preventing 
cramping of the blade in 
the guide, and is counterbal- 
anc by a weight. Both 
wheel shafts have large jour- 
nals nnn in connected 
self oiling boxes provided 


ments, which has many ad- 
vantages over the usual way 
of running the top wheel on 
a stud pin. The table tips 
on a bevel and is fitted with a gauge 
that may be ased on either side of the 
saw for straight work. The opening 
necessary to admit the blade is firmly 
held wx өре by a hand clamp at the 
front edge of the table. The machine 
is built in two sizes, with 36 and 38 
inch wheels that weigh 1400 and 1800 
pounds respectively, and wood or iron 
top will be furnished as ordered. 


The Van Dorn Steel Joist Hauger. 


The Van Dorn Iron Works, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, are offering the joist 
hanger shown in Fig. 9 of the cuts. The 
hanger is forged from rolled steel, hav- 
ing a guaranteed ultimate tensile 
strength, it is claimed, of 56,000 pounds 
per square inch. It is also claimed 
that each hanger will carry four times 
more than is likely to be required in 
actual use. The hangeris referred to 
as easily applied, the hook fitting 
over the top of 
the header, and is 
notched in so as to 
come level. The 
hanger is held in place. 
by two heavy wire 
nails, while the flanges 
fitting on the sides of 
the header may be 
spiked if preferred. 

he latter, it is re- 
marked, is not essen- 
tial, but is an im- 
provement, as it holds 
the hanger solidly in 

lace. e joist may 

e fastened in the 
hanger, if preferred, 
by driving а nail 
through the hole in the 
bottom of the hanger. 
It is remarked that . 
the hanger insures the 
full strength of the 
header, and each joist 
has a hanger made to 
fit. Thecompany man- 
ufacture a 6-inch 
hanger for a 6-inch 
joist, 8-inch hanger for 
an 8-inch joist. &c., to 
insure uniformity 
and better appearance 
when different sized joists are used in 
thesame building. The manufacturers 
refer to а test in which four of their 


lightest hangers carried an actual load | 


of 20,000 pounds. They were used 
with 2 x 10 inch joist, with 3 x 14 inch 
header, the material being Norway 
ine. The company state that the 
eaders were not damaged in the least, 


and that the joist showed very little 
evidence of crushing in the hanger, but 
there was evidence of breaking in the 
center. It is further stated that the 
loading was done and entire test con- 
duc by competent engineers, who 


also selected six samples from 20 tons 
of material in stock, which showed an 
average strength as follows: Elastic 
limit, 44,000 pounds per square inch; 
ultimate limit, 62,000 pounds per 


Fig. 8 — The Improved Warner Door Spring. 


square inch, and elongation, 25 per 
cent. 


'"he Improved Warner Door Spring. 


The Arcade Mfg. Company, Free- 
port, III., have lately perfected ar- 
e with the patentee of the 
well-known Warner door spring for 
their manufacture and sale. As now 
made, it has been considerably im- 
proved, as shown in Fig. 8 of the ac- 
companying cuts. The ends of the 
wire have been locked into the hinge 
leaf, which effectually prevents them 
from springing out when in use. As 
constructed, the spring can be re- 
moved from the door without taking 
out the screws. 


ON account of their increasing busi- 
ness the Storm Mfg. Company, makers!of 


Fig.9.— Van Dorn Joist Hanger in Use 


elevators and dumb waiters, Newark, N. J., 
have been compelled to seek larger quarters. 
They have accordingly leased for a term of 
А the large and commodious flve-story 
аш on Front street, foot of Center 
street, Newark. directly opposite the Center 
street station of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
of which they have just taken possession. 
With the increased facilities thus secured 
me hope to be better able to take care of 
their customers and to enlarge their trade. 
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The Hitch Self Adjusting Ratchet 
Brace, 


The Irwin Auger Bit Company, Wil- 
mington, Ohio, are offering the trade the 
self adjusting ratchet brace shown in 
Fig. 10 of the accompanying cuts. The 

huck jaws are of steel and an anti- 
‘friction washer of vulcanized fiber is 


a while they can be taken out and 
aired and washed while the other set 
is in use. 'The construction is such 
that the slats can be readily removed 
from the iron basins and replaced, thus 
making it possible to keep a stall floor 
water tight, dry and free from odor. 
This form of flooring is said to have met 
with much favor, and is in use in the 


Novelties.—Fig. 10 — The Hitch 


used between the head plate and the 
sweep. The ratchets, pawls and shaft 
are made of hardened steel, and the 
brace is nickel plated, with cocobolo 
head and handle. It is stated that no 
adjustment of any levers, rings or 
buttons is necessary to ratchet the tool 
either in or out, as the action is en- 
tirely automatic. The act of bearing 
on, it is explained, throws the ratchet 
and pawls in position so that the 
brace can be used as an ordinary brace 
ог as a ratchet brace; also that the act 
of withdrawing brings the ratchet and 
pawls in position for ratcheting out 
the bit. It is further explained that 
it is never necessary to use the slide on 
the shaft, except in withdrawing a 
screw from the wood, and this becomes 
necessary from the fact that the head 
of the screw and of the screw driver 
bi$ are not connected; and therefore 
the screw must be ratcheted out by 
bearing on the brace instead of pulling 
back as in the act of ratcheting out а 
bit. The makers state that with fair 
usage there is no liability of the brace 
getting out of order, and if accident- 
ally broken any part can be replaced. 


Odorless Iron Stall Floors, 


The Broad Gauge Iron Stall Works 
of 53 Elm street. Boston, Mass., are 
manufacturing a form of flooring for 


Fig. 11 — View Showing Construction of 
Odorless Floors for Iron Stalls. 


use in horse stalls which embodies a 
number of interesting features, the 
construction being indicated in Fig. 11 
of the illustrations presented here- 
with. Each floor is fitted with a 
wrought iron front flange to hold in 
place, without the use of screws, the 
pieces of which the flooring is com- 
posed The incline in the channel is 1 
inch, which gives the necessary pitch 
for draining The ‘slats, or pieces, 


composing the flooring can be had in. 
duplicate sets, so that after using for 


Self Adjusting Ratchet Brace. 


fire and patrol stables of Boston and 
neighboring places. 


Automatic Hatch Gates 
Elevators, 


Kimball Brothers of Ninth street 
and Eleventh avenue, Council Bluffs, 


for 


Iowa, are directing the attention of 
the trade to a form of automatic hatch 
gate which they have brought out, and 


D iid 
Fig. 12.— Automatic Hatch Gates for Elevators. 


so made as to open and close with the 
platform of the rising or descending 
elevator. The special form of hatch 
gate shown in Fig. 12 of the engrav- 
ings is intended for use in connection 
with power elevators, although it is 
stated it can be used with hand ele- 
vators as well The automatic gate, 
as shown in the engraving, is operated 
by means of a track fastened to the 
platform, so that as the platform 
rises or descends in approaching the 
floor where the gate is located the 
rollers on the arms strike the track 
and roll against it, thus opening the 
gate, and as the elevator leaves the 
floor the gate gradually closes across 
the hatchway. The gates are balanced 
by means of a heavy weight on the end 
of the arm. The manufacturers claim 
that the gates are strong and durable, 
and as they have no gears or ropes to 
wear out and stretch they are superior 
to other forms. АП the levers and 
rollers employed are made of iron, but 
the gates are of wood, and put to- 
gether with screws, so that they can 
be easily taken apart. The construc- 
tion is so simple that any carpenter 
can put the gates together from the 
directions which are sent out with 
each order. 


THAT THE PEOPLE of the South are 
hopeful of the future and believe in prepar- 
ing for the better times coming may be 
B from the order just received by J. A. 

ay & Co. of Cincinnati, Ohio, for a complete 
planing mill outfit for Alexandria, La. It 


consists of a dimension planer, two flooring 
machines, an inside molder, self feeding rip- 
ping saw, cutting off saws, exhaust fans, 
engine and boiler. 
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Burglar Proof Ventilating Sash 
Lock. 


The A. L. Linn Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, are now offering a new 
burglar proof ventilating window lock, 
acut of which is shown one-half size 
in Fig. 13. 


The lock works auto- 


Novelties.—Fig. 13.— Burglar Proof Venti- 
lating Sash Lock 


matically, locking itself, it is ex- 
plained, so that the bolt cannot be 
pushed out from behind, and is pro- 
vided with a drop head to fasten it 
open when the sash is raised beyond 
the metal plate, to prevent the mar: 
ring of the wood. It is stated that the 
upper sash can be lowered, or the 
under sash raised, for ventilation and 
locked securely against any prying 
with chisel or jimmy. The bolt is т; 
inch in thickness and enters the upper 
sash from ?4 to 7; inch. The lock is 
made entirely of brass, finished in all 
styles to match other window trim- 
ngs. 


New Desigus of Warm Air 
Registers, 


We are indebted to Rives & Co. of 
193 Mill street, Rochester, N. Y., for 
a сору of a 20.page catalogue which 
they have issued, calling attention to 
some very handsome designs of warm 
air registers. The text refers to the 
essential feature of the goods, while 
numerous tables show the sizes and 
prices. Directions are given for set- 
ting side wall registers, and there isa 
great deal of other information which 
cannot fail to interest architects, 
builders and contractors having to do 
with house construction. Last year 
the manufacturers inaugurated the 
use of colored enamels, ornamented 
with gold bronze, in finishing side wall 
registers, and they are prepared to fur- 


‚nish any color which -— be ordered, 
will 


so that the registers harmonize 
with the wall paper of the room. Two 
pages in the center of the pamphlet 
are printed in colors, showing a design 
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of a floor register with tile border, and 
also of a wall register with tile flange. 
The color work brings out the effects 
produced to good advantage and con- 
veys, in some measure at least, the 
class of work which Rives & Co. are 
prepared to execute. The novelty in 
connection with these goods consists 
in the use of enameled and embossed 
colored tile as ornamental features of 
the floor and wall registers, the border 
of tile being de inches wide, which 
gives, on a small scale, an effect similar 
to hearths and mantels, so far as the 
color and luster are concerned. The 
wall register has a face plate with an 
enlarged flange containing a chan- 
nel, into which tile are set. The 
makers state that as this face is all 
one casting it is in no senseof the 
word a border frame, and they there- 
fore do not dsignate it by that name. 
The makers turn out a great variety of 
rgisters both in color and design, there 
being eight designs each in any com- 
bination of six colors, so that they can 
supply 48 different effects. in addition 
to further changes in styles of finish 
of metal portion, such as nickel, brass 
or bronze plate. 


The Wilcox Trolley Steel Barn 
Door Hanger, 


The Wilcox Mfg Company, Aurora, 
Ill, are manufacturing a new barn 
door trolley hanger, which is shown in 
Fig. 14 of the accompanying cuts. In 
this device the hanger, track and 
brackets are all made of steel to guard 
against all danger of breaking parte. 
It has a lateral adjustment, enabling it 
to be applied to doors of any thickness 
and also to be adjusted to overcome any 
binding or chafing of the door. It is 
unnecessary to cut the door in attach- 
ing the hanger. The wheels are fitted 
with the finest cold rolled steel roller 
bearings, making them run very easily, 
The track is so constructed as to form 
a complete cover for the hanger and 
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houses, &c. The collection also includes pre- 
үрт рө A studies and competitive ‘designs, 
all of which makean exceedingly interesting 
volume for the intending builder. The gen- 
eral make-up is neat and attractive, and 
interest is further augmented by the many 
pages of advertisements of material men and 
contractors identified with the building 
business. The price of the work is 50 cents, 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE Com- 
PANY, Jersey City, N. J., continue to remem- 
ber their friends every month with calendar 
blotters, the last being for July, and deco- 
rated with an engraving in which is wrought 
the Dixon pencil and the Dixon crucible. .. 

BoMMER Bros., makers of the Bom- 
mer spring hinges, 351 and 353 Jay street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., refer to the advantages of 
their goods in the following language: 
"Gradually but surely the use of spring 
hinges for automatically closing doors has 
increased. and as they either adorn or mar 
the entrances of our houses, where elegance 
апа beauty of appearance as well ns utility 
are essential and desirable, it becomes of im- 
portance to the carpenter and builder to use 
good judgment when buying them, because 
there is пэ other part of a house which re- 
ceives such close and continuous scrutiny as 
the entrance. Then, too, the ladies of the 
house know from experience the convenience 
ofa door swinging both ways between the 
dining room and the kitchen, a simple push 
with the foot being the open sesame” of 
admission from either room when the hands 
are occupied in carrying. provided a light 
moving spring hinge is used. Оп the con- 
trary,if a spring hinge with an abrupt and 
heavy movement is recommended, . 
faction is invariably created, and resentment 
against the carpenter who suggested it is 
aroused, because the door їч continually used 
and its defects are brought to mind and re- 
peated day after day." 


AMONG the fine buildings for which 
contracts were recently awarded at Detroit, 
Mich., аге the residences for C. J. Whitnev 
and Frank Walker. The roofing contract for 
each of these buildings was secured by W. J. 
Burton & Co., manufacturers of Eastlake 
metallic shingles, &c.. Detroit, Mich. 


WE are in receipt of a copy of the 
new catalogue of the New York Trade School 
for its sixteenth season, to commence Octo- 
ber 19, 1896. 1: isa work of 36 pages, similar 
in all respects to its predecessor. and contains 
full details regarding the various classes, 
illustrated by half-tone engravings showing 
views of the different class rooms and de- 

ments and examples of work done by 
the students during the past season. The 
publication contaius few changes from the 
previous catalogue. The most important 
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Fig. 14.—The Wilco% Trolley Steel Barn Door Hanger. 


thus to protect the wheels from snow, 
ice or any other obstruction. The 
door, it is remarked, cannot jump 
the track. 


J[[RADE NOTES. 


WE ARE INDEBTED to F. R. Com- 
stock of Hartford, Conn., for a copy of an 
illustrated work which he has recently issued 
entitled An Architectural Series,” consist- 
ing, as its name indicates, of numerous 
designs of which Mr. Comstock is the author. 
Many of these have been executed in and 
about the city of Hartford, while others are 
scattered through the New England States. 
The illustrations in many instances are direct 
reproductions from photographs, and in- 
clude both interiors and exteriors of private 
stables, office buildings, fire 
hotels, school 


dwellings, 
engine stations, churches, 


addition in the present issue is the announce- 
ment of a new class in electrical work, com- 
mencing October 19, 1896, and ending on 
April 8, 1897. The catalogue contains the 
usual information regarding the day classes 
in bricklaying, plumbing, house, sign and 
fresco painting, carpentry, steam and hot 
water heating and printing, and the evening 
classes in bricklaying, plastering, plumbing, 
carpentry, stone cutting, house, sign and 
fresco painting, blacksmiths’ work. sheet 
metal cornice work and printing, similar to 
that given in former publications. The total 
attendance at the New York Trade School 
in its 15 years of existence has been 5627 
young men, who have come from all parts 
of the United Statesand British North Amer- 
са. 


THE TIME IS NEAR AT HAND when the 
various schools where Tonng men may ac- 
anre & practical knowledge of the trades 
they have chosen as а means of livelihood 
will open their doors for another season's 
work. The advantages of such a course 
of training as these institutions offer to the 
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youth of the country are becoming more and 
more widely recognize. every year, and the 
practical results are seen in the intelligent 
all around mechanic to be found in every 
trade in which instruction is given Just 
how the work is carried on in one institu- 
tion, at least, may be gathered from a pam- 
hlet recently issued by the Industrial 
nstitute of Springfield, Mass., in which it 
is stated that the aim is to ground the 
student in every branch of his trade, teach- 
ing him to think for himself, help him to 
undersiand the best and quickest method ot 
doing work and the reasons for it." Instruc- 
tion is given by competent masters in car- 
pentry апа joinerv, bricklaying, stone cut- 
ting. plastering. pattern making, mechanical 
drawing. plumbing. wood carving, sign 
painting. printing. electricity and machine 
shop work. In addition to what is mentioned 
in the pamphlet. relative to the courses of 
carpentry and joinery. the students will 
complete a model of a frame house, and 
there will belectures from time to time by 
noted builders of Springfleld. The course in 
drawing is six hours per week and is very 
thorough. The various courses are fully 
outlined in the pamphlet, mention being 
made of the different grades of work and the 
way in which they are to be taken up by the 
students. There are both day and evening 
classes, the latter being intended more 
especially to give young men in the trade 
&n opportunity toimprove themselves, and 
to give those who are earning their living at 
other occupations a chance to learn a trade. 
АП information that an intending student 
would require js given in the pamphlet 
which the institute has issued, this covering 
the hours of the daily and evening sessions, 
as well as terms of tuition. The season 
opens on October 2 of the present year and 
continues until April 1 of next year. 


THOSE OF OUR READERS who are in- 
terested in or are in need of economical power 
for driving wood working machinery are 
likely to have their attention drawn toan 
announcement presented in another part of 
this issue bv the Van Duzen Gas & Gasoline 
Engine Company of Cincinnati, Ohio. mer 
refer to their line of gasoline engines an 
state that they will forward to any one who 
may apply a catalogue fully illustrating and 
describing these goods. 


GIBLIN & Co.. Utica, N. V., by way 
of directing attention to their steam, hot 
water and combination apparatus. have just 
published a very neatly illustrated catalogue 
and price-list of these goods. It is a pamphlet 
bound in green paper, with the name of the 
firm in gilt letters on the front cover, and 
contains 40 es. The firat boiler noticed is 
the Little Giant. for steam and hot water, 
both direct and down draft, after which are 
the Standard steam boiler, tbe Standard sec- 
tional. the Standard hot water combination 
and the Standard steel hot water coinbina- 
tion. Allthese goods are illustrated to good 
&dvantage by fine cuta. showing general and 
sectional views, while the particular features 
of construction are presented on accompany- 
ing pages. A full table of dimensions, capac- 
ities, surfaces and prices are also given. 
Several pages at the end of the pamphlet 
contain useful hints to the steam and hot 
water fitter, anda number of tables of the 
capacities of Giblin & Co.'s boilers will be 
found very useful. Testimonial letters at 
the end, which are signed and dated, speak 
in the highest terms of these heaters. 


ATLAS МЕС. Company of New 
Haven, Conn., are issuing circulars describ- 
ing the Bradley steel shelf bracket, which, 
they state, weighs less than one-half of other 
brackets and will support much more 
weight. This result is obtained without the 
use of the central rib, which has always been 
an inconvenience in driving the screws. 
The Atlas coat and hat hooks are also re- 
ferred to as being especially adapted for 
use in all places where hard usage is to be 
expected. such as school houses, halls and 
public buildings. 


THE BRIDGEPORT CHAIN COMPANY 
of Bridgeport, Conn., have issued a price-list 
of their Monarch sash chain, and call atten- 
tion to the fact that all their cbains are flat- 
tened on the bend of the link, thus making 
them stronger than would otherwise be the 
case and causing them to run more freely 
over ordinary pulleys. The construction 
employed is also said to prevent the breaking 
down to which the rounded shape links are 
liable. The chain is mado in several varieties, 
having a tensile strength ranging from 375 to 
750 pounds, and intended for use in connec- 
tion with sash running from 75 to 150 pounds. 
The chain is sold in rolls of 500 feet each. 
In their card this month. the company pre- 
sent an illustration of the Monarch sash 
chain, showing the manner in which it is 
employed. The makers state that they will 
send a price-list and samples to any one who 
may be sufficiently interested to apply. 


THE LUDLOW-SAYLOR WIRE CoM- 
PANY, Fourth and Elm streets, St. Louis, 
Mo., have тос оу issued an oblong publica- 
tion of 48 pages devoted exclusively to de- 
signs of wrought iron fences. 'The designs 
range from very simple constructions up to 
elaborate work, and are accompanied by 
brief letterpress, giving sizes, prices, &c. 
With each order of fence the company fur- 
nish а diagram showing exactly how it is to 
be set and everytbing in relation to it, so 
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that no trouble may be experienced in set- 
ting the fence correctly and economically. 
Directions for measuring fencing that sets 
in the ground and also measuring fencing for 
stone coping are found on the second page of 
the cover. The company manufacture, in ad- 
dition to fencing, window guards, flower 
stunds, counter railings, window fixtures. 
crestings, stable fittings, wire cloth and orna- 
mental metal work of all descriptions. They 
have in the pressa new catalogue to be de- 
qos exclusively to bank railings and office 
xtures. 


THE NEW YORK CENTRAL IRON 
WORKS, Geneva, N. Y., have in course of 
preparation some new circulars of the Dan- 
ning steam and hot water house heating 
boilers. These boilers are all made in their 
plant. which includes а foundry, machine 
shop апа boiler shop. the boilers proper 
being of the wrought iron construction and 
made either of the flre tube or sheet flue 
indirect draft style. Some idea of the capac- 
ity of their plant is reflected in а battery of 
four boilers recently completed tbat were of 
the horizontal tubular type, 66 inches by 18 
feet, hand made throughout. The same care 
is taken in making their surface burning 
&ud self feeding house heating apparatus, 
whother for steam or hot water, and the 
trade аге invited to secure their circulars 
апа prices. 


THE STANLEY RULE & LEVEL CoM- 
PANY of New Britain, Conn., have received 
a bronze medal, awarded by the World’s 
Columbian Commission, for accuracy and 
excellence of manufacture, on their exhibit 
of boxwood rules at the Chicago Exposition. 


SAMSON CORDAGE WorKs of Bos- 
ton. Mass., and 90 Chambers street, New 
York City, issue & catalogue devoted to win- 
dow sash cord. Samson spot cord, cotton 
clothes lines, railroad signal cord, arc light 
cord. trolley cord, elastic belt couplings, 
lariats, small lines, &c. 


LANE BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.. issue a catalogue showing barn and 
rlor door hangers, track, stavs, sliding 
oor latch. fire door hanger, store ladder, 
automatic lock, tackle blocks, measuring 
8 steel jack, coffee milis, drug milla, 
е. 


THE application of electricity is at 
present so diversified that members of all 
ranches of trade are interested in its latest 
developments. The architect, contractor, 
builder and house owner are desirous of 
keeping abreast of the times by a knowledge 
of what isin the market adapted for use in 
the house and home, and they cannot, there- 
fore, fail of being interested in a catalogue 
which has been issued by the Electric Gas 
Lighting Company of 195 Devonshire street, 
Boston, Mass. his concern manufactures 
and deals in domestic electrical supplies of 
all kinds. and 1n the 100- page catalogue which 
has been issued. electrical appliances аге 
illustrated nnd described in a way to prove 
jnteresting and valuable. There are shown 
automatic gas lighting apparatus, electric 
hand lighting gas burners. automatic burn- 
ers. batteries. switches. gongs, bells, buzzers, 
locks, door openers, push buttons, annuncia- 
tors. speaking tube supplies, insulators, tools 
for electric work. &c. A valuable feature of 
the publication is a diagram of a return call 
system, showing the manner of running the 
wires and placing the bells. 


А L. Арлмѕ of Bridgeport. Conn., 
has issued a leaflet giving instructions how 
toaxequte various kinds of work by means 
of the Adams art auger bit. an illustration of 
which &ppeared in these columns some time 
since. There is also given an illustration of 
some of the work that can be executed with 
the bit, as well as engravings of the tool 
itself and some of the various forms of cut- 
ters employed. 


THE CARD CALENDAR for the month 
of July issued by the F. A. Requarth Com- 
any of Dayton, Ohio, is of the same general 
Resign and style as those which have been 
sent out for the previous months of the year. 
The card is neatly printed and is arranged 
with an eye for hanging it up so as to have it 
convenient for reference. The days of the 
week and the month are set in a frame com- 
posed of turned columns and balusters, while 
above is a view of a double staircase. 


Weis & LESH of Jackson, Tenn., 
almost doubled the capacity of their plant 
recently, and, paradoxical as it may seem, 
did it by reducing the number of their ma- 
chines, or, more properly speaking, by re- 

lacing their equipment of 12 lathes, which 
Have been running five years. with seven of 
the Egan Company's new and improved 
automatic lathes. 


WILLIAM CONNORS. manufacturer 
of elastic roofing cement, roofing paints and 
mortar colors, of 77 to 79 River street. Troy. 
N. Y.. and with New York office at 9 Pec 
slip, is distributing to his friends in the 
trade а neat combination thermometer and 
calendar which cannot fail to be appreciated 
by all recipients. The thermometer is 
mounted at the left of what might be termed 
& card case, carrying the calendar for the 

ear on slips of four months each. An open- 
ng cut in the front face exposes the calendar 
for the proper month. There is an eyelet 
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for hanging up the device, so as to have it 
always convenient for reference. 


J. H. ELLER & Co., Canton, Obio, 


occupy three floors of a building covering а. 
large area of ground with their architectural 
sheet metal works. A portion of the first. 
floor is used for the production of sheet iron 
roofing and the machinery for painting it. 
On this floor they also have their machinery: 
for making round and corrugated conductor 
and eave trough in 10-foot lengths. ‘The sec- 
ond floor contains their drafting rooms, cor- 
nice shop and machinery for making numer- 
ous small specialties for tinners' use. The 
cellar contains their stamping resees for 
making ceiling and side wall panels, and con- 
tains their modeling department and racks 
for the die patterns, which occupy a large 
space owing to the great variety of designs 
that can be furnished by the house. Here 
not only a roof. but the whole inside and out- 
side for a house can be supplied. 


BomMER Bros. of 351-358 Jay street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., bave received a medal and 
diploma for their exhibit at the World's 
Columbian Exposition. The medal is 3 inches 
in diameter. It is inclosed in a fine aluminum 
case. velvet lined. The diploma is 25164 x 
inches. In the award reference is made to 
the exceptional power and elasticity of the 
compound spring, the fine appearance and 
durability ot the hinge, &c. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & Co. of 
200 Bowery, New York City, have issued a 
new 400-page catalogue of Tools for all 


trades, and they will send a copy to any one 
who may apply for it. 


When You Get to 
the Windows 


and are arranging for either 


ww... Blinds, 


STATIONARY, HANGING 


er SLIDING WINDOW . Screens, 


$ WILLER’S. ! 


We are ORIGINATORS in our Line of 
Business, and have all the LATEST and 
MOST MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. 


Catalogue A—Popular edition on Blinds; free, 

Catalogue B—Popular edition on Screens; free, 

Catalogue C—Architects’ and Builders’ edition; 
820 pp., 10x14 $2.00. 


Willer Manufacturing Co., 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


OTTO 


Gas and Gasoline 
ENGINES 


Over 45,000 Sold. 


Can be used in cities or in country independent 
Of gas works or gas machines. 


No Boiler. Ne Dangér. No Engineer. 


The Otto Gas Engine Works, Inc., 


33d and Walnut Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


GASOLINE ENGINES. 
LIST) 


license. Catalogue free 


UP ПЕ а LINE ENGINE CO., 


CINCINNATI, O. 


1-250 Horse Pewer. 


The most economical 
power for driving wood- 
working machinery. No 
fire, steam. No engineer's. 
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The office of Carpentry and Building in New York has 
been removed from 96-102 Reade street, to 232-238 William 
street. 


The St. Louis office of Carpentry and Building, H. H. 
Roberts, manager, has been removed from the Bank of 
Commerce Building to the Commercial Building. 


The Builders’ Convention. 


The tenth annual convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Builders, which will be held in Buffalo, N. Y., be- 
ginning September 15, will probably be the most signifi- 
cant since the association was founded. Its principal 
work will be to define with the utmost clearness the 
nature and true results of organization as comprehended 
by the association, and the manner in which it may be 
applied to the prótection of the building interests of the 
country. The programme of business has been arranged 
with the special purpose in view of making the discussions 
upon organization the most important matter to be consid- 
ered. The preliminary work done by the officers of the 
association has been most thorough, and organizations, 
whether connected with the association or not, have been 
urged to avail themselves of this opportunity to be pres- 
ent and participate in a discussion the significance of 
which is of the utmost importance. The true function 
of organization is poorly understood by builders generally, 
and the present convention will ccncentrate its efforts upon 
an attempt to point out the reasons for lack of greater 
success on the part of local organizations, and the manner 
in which those organizations may become efficient aids to 
the transaction of business, and in the protection of the 
builder in all his relationships. Members of local organi- 
zations of builders everywhere should take advantage of 
this opportunity for gaining an insight into what organi- 
zation actually is, and should attend in as large numbers 
as possible The Builders’ Association Exchange of 
Buffalo has made preparations to entertain visitors from 
local associations not affiliated with the national body, 
with the same hospitality that is extended to regular dele- 
gates, and as many visitors as can attend will be gladly 
welcomed. 


Building Inspectors’ Meeting. 


At the same date that the convention of builders will 

be held in Buffalo, the National Association of Inspectors 
and Commissioners of Buildings will hold its annual meet- 
ing. Among the various subjects that will be treated will 
-be the question of uniformity of schedule for strength of 
floors, by a special committee appointed at the last con- 
vention; plumbing supervision; boiler and elevator in- 
spection: the fee system as applied to building permits; 
advisability of uniforming building inspectors; uniform 
regulations for hotels, lodging houses, &c., in the matter 
of watchmen, signal lights and means of egress. The 
officers of this association have extended a cordial invita- 
tion to building inspectors and commissioners from any 
city in the United States or Canada to be present, and have 
urged all who may be 8o inclined, {о prepare papers, on 
subjects of interest, for presentation at the convention. 
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Arbitration and Conciliation. 


Ап exceedingly gratifying and promising sign of prog- 
ress in the Anglo-Saxon civilization of to-day is the dis 
position, never before so apparent, to adopt the principle 
of arbitration in disputes, whether international, indus- 
trial or social Ву the latest official advices, it seems 
that prospects for the establishment of à permanent arbi- 
tartion treaty between this country and Great Britain are 
growing decidedly bright. Lord Salisbury, the cautious 
and conservative British Prime Minister, recently de- 
clared to а large deputation which approached him for 
the purpose of urging such a treaty, that '' there is every 
hope that the United States and Great Britain will give 
to the world the first instance of a principle which, more 
than anything heretofore, will tend to abolish war." He 
also expressed as his own earnest wish and the general 
sentiment on both sides that every important issue between 
the nations should be arbitrated. The correspondence on 
the subject now going on between the two governments, al- 
though not as yet pointing to an agreement on any fixed 
form of arbitration, must, however, tend to advance the 
cause of peace between thegreat English speaking nations, 
and it will, at least, make it increasingly difficult in future 
for these nations to come to the point of belligerency. This 
is certainly encouraging. Moreover, the progress of a 
disposition toward conciliation and arbitration is becom- 
ing more apparent in the realm of labor disputes. A 
number of the most prominent labor leaders, including 
such men as Chief Arthur of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, Samuel Gompers and others have 
lately declared themselves as utterly opposed to strikes ex- 
cept as a last resort and in favor of conciliation. A grow- 
ing disposition is seen, too, among workingmen to talk 
over matters in dispute before resorting to offensive meas- 
ures, instead of throwing up work and afterward dis- 
cussing their grievances. This has been instanced of late 
in the East in connection with the building trades. A 
movement is now on foot in New York among the mem- 
bers of these trades lopking to the establishment of a per- 
manent board of arbitration, to which all disputes must 
be submitted, and similar boards are being formed or are 
in contemplation at this time in Pittsburgh and other 
centers of industry. 


Artificial Cooling. 

It will be a matter of surprise if the flood of hot weather 
which swept across the country a few weeks ago should not 
bring to mind the possibility of directing modern invention 
toward making life more bearable during these periods of 
extreme heat. Artificial warming has been known since 
the dawn of history, and during the last century, or rather 
during the last 25 years, it has developed to a wonderful 
degree of efficiency. So much for comfort during the 
winter season, but as to any method of alleviating suffer- 
ing during times of exceptional heat, little, if anything, 
bas been done. Of course it will be stated that these 
periods of heat are but brief, and it would not pay to 
install an expensive apparatus whose application would 
only be necessary during а few weeks of the year, while 
in the case of heat in this latitude there is more or less 
callforit during six or seven months. However, even 
taking into account this important factor in the problem, 
the need of more comfort and even more endurable con- 
ditions during extreme temperatures remains. It is too 
much to suppose that the ordinary private residence could 
have a, refrigerating apparatus, but there are many man- 
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ufacturing establishments where the excessive heat of the 
summer reduces the efficiency of the workmen to a very 
noticeable degree, and in times of extraordinary heat it 
almost makes necessary the cessation of work. Reports 
from sugar refineries in this neighborhood are that large 
numbers of men were each day incapacitated during the 
hot weather of last month. The advisibility of artificial 
refrigeration may be а matter for argument, but there 
can be no question that it is entirely possible. Not only 
can the air be cooled but.it also can be dried and sent into 
inclosed spaces, such as engine rooms, во as to keep them 
ina bearable condition. It is not too much to assert, 
either, that in large centers of population like New York 
City, a place of amusement which could be kept at a rea- 
sonably low temperature and supplied with fresh dry air 
would be immensely popular during hot summer weather. 
People spend a great deal of money and go to much 
trouble to get to seashore resorts, but in spite of the re- 
lief afforded by these places there is each evening а vast 
number of people left in the crowded cities who have the 
means and would be very glad to pay reasonably for а 
comfortable place of refuge. Perhaps at some later day 
it will] be feasible to distribute refrigerating liquids 
through the streets after the manner of steam distribution, 
and instead of warming the houses, а central station could 
be made to furnish the means of cooling them. 


Ideals. 

We all have our ideals, be they high or low, but in how 
few cases do they so dominate our lives as to essentially 
change them for the better ! The boy entering upon a 
trade or a profession or starting at the bottom of the ladder 
in a mercantile house is seldom without his visions of his 
later years of success. That he does not reach the goal of 
his ambition may be perchance because his idéal was beyond 
his reach, but far more likely because he failed to strive 
for it with undivided purpose. Altogether too likely he 
has looked upon riches as the acme of success. But let him 
for a moment look back upon the lives of great men. In 
bow few instances were they even wealthy and in what 
single instance is a man long to be remembered simply 
because he was rich in wordly goods. The ideal of a good 
education and an upright character is one that can be 
reached by all and forms the substantial foundation upon 
which all future success must be erected. The young me- 
chanic may well geek to be the best workman in the shop, 
to know more about the why and the wherefore of his 
methods of work than any one else, to have the credit of 
making the fewest mistakes. "These are perhaps but lowly 
ideals, compared with some of our air castles, but they 
will sooner or later put the man in charge of others. But 
this means work, and study too, outside of working hours; 
it means the exercise of the powers of observation ; it 
means that during the hours of labor the work must receive 
the undivided attention of the workman, and it means, 
above all things, the utmost patience. Such results as he 
strives for cannot all be secured in а day ; it will take 
months and years, too, but with life spared he may always 
climb higber. 


— — 9———————— 
Mixing Concrete. 


In the making of concrete the matter of mixing is fully 
as important as the choice of the materials used, for with 
unskillful methods there may be a vast amount of waste. 
poth in the quantities of materials used and in the final 
strength of the concrete mass. It is possible to obtain as 
strong and as satisfactory results with a small amount of 
cement and a large amount proportionally of well chosen 
aggregate as with a large amount of cement and haphazard 
mixing with ill chosen aggregate. In any good concrete 
the main object is to fill the voids. The spaces between 
large stone should be filled with smaller stone; these 
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spaces so reduced should in turn be filled with sand of a 
coarse variety, and then the smallest spaces filled entirely 
with cement. Every piece of stone and particle of sand, 
therefore, should be coated«well with cement, and the 
best results are obtained when there is not too much of 
any material—stone, sand, or cement. Large masses of 
pure cement scattered through a mass of concrete shows 
a waste of good material, for a piece of good hard stone 
would do better work in the place of the mass of cement, 
and it would cost а fractional part as much. 

There has been more or less discussion as to the kind 
of material that is best in concrete making. First, in 1 e- 
gard to the size: For heavy and massive work, large stone 
may be used, sometimes as large as а man's head. Then 
the rest of the stone may be graded down so as to have 
the spaces between the stone well filled. The matrix 
should be composed of coarse sand, at least as large as the 
coarsest granulated sugar, and the cement should be thor- 
oughly mixed with this sand before the mortar so formed 
is incorporated with the stone. Only sufficient water 
should be used to insure a stiff, tenacious mass. It 
is often advisable to wet the stone and coarse material be- 
fore mixing. Ав for the kind of aggregate, that depends 
wholly on the use to which concrete is to be put. For 
heavy loads and masonry of high order, only hard broken 
stone, basalt, granite, &c., should be used. For fire proof 
work use broken brick, pottery, clinker, slag, and such 
material as withstands great heat. For light floors, fill- 
ing. &c., use crushed coke clean cinders, &c. For heavy 
wear in pavements use pea granite or Óther hard stone. 
There is a good deal of controversy at present among en- 
gineers, says Ross F. Tucker in the Brickbuilder, as to 
the relative value of broken stone and round pebbles in 
making concrete. Tests have been made which show no 
practical difference in the strengths of concrete made 
under similar conditions with the two materials, yet 
judgment and reason would certainly choose stone in place 
of pebbles for important work. 

There is often a confusion of ideas in naming the pro- 
portion of the materials for making concrete, due to the 
fact that it is not generally understood that three parts of 
sand and eix parts of coarse 2-inch stone do not make nine 
parts together. The voids in coarse stone amount to 
about 47 per cent. of the mass, or, roughly, 50 per cent., 
which means that it is necessary to add to a certain mass 
of stone nearly half as much sand in order to fill the voids 
without increasing the bulk at all. According to Traut- 
wine the following table gives the proper ratio: 


1 cubic yard broken stone with 0.5 of its bulk voids requires 5 cubic 
yards d or ane stone А WHO ETE 

05 cubic yard gravel or fine stone, w 5 of its bulk voids re 
0.25 cubic yard sand. | requires 

0.25 cubic yard sand with 0.5 of its bulk voids requires 0.125 cubic 
yard dry cement. 


So when a mixture is stated by the formula 1 — 8 — 6 -— 
the result is à mixture of one part of.cement to six parta 
of aggregate. and not of nine parts of aggregate, as might 
be assumed. This is a matter of much importance, not 
only in estimating, but in the strength of the concrete, 
for if one mixture is made of one part cement and, вау, 
six parts of broken stone, and another mixture is made of 
one part cement, two parts sand, two parts of small stone, 
and six parts of large stone, the result of the second mix- 
ture will be far superior to the first in economy of ma- 
terials, volume, and equal in strength. In all cases this 
idea should be developed to its fullest extent, where con- 
crete is used intelligently. 

Here, however, comes another idea of importance re- 
lating to the manner of mixing, whether it is to be done 
by hand or by machine. Ifit is to be done by hand ac- 
count is to be taken of the uncertain quality of the labor. 
The energy required for mixing concrete is excessive, and 
the work is very fatiguing. It is harder to handle stiff 
concrete than one which is soft. 'The temptation then is 
to use too much water, which drowns the cement and 
wastes it. The mixture should be turned a number of 
times to insure а thorough distribution of cement and to 
fill the voids uniformly. The tendency, however. is to 
save time and labor, and, consequently, to avoid mixing 
as much as possible. 
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COTTAGE AT GLEN RIDGE, N. J. 


HE architectural subject which forms the basis of our 
supplemental plate this month will appeal to many 
of our readers who are interested in designs of 

dwellings of attractive exterior and convenient disposition 
of rooms. The design, which is homelike in its general 
treatment and well adapted for erection upon a suburban 
lot, has a wide hall extending about half the depth of the 
building, and opening from it at the right is a library. while 
at the left is a parlor, both rooms having bay windows. 
A spindle arch divides the main hall from that portion 
which leads to the stairs, and beyond this access may be 
had to the dining room at the left and to the kitchen 


storeroom and a billiard room, with ample closet accom- 
modation. 

The frame of the building is of hemlock, mortised, 
tenoned and pinned together in the usual way. The ex 
terior is covered with 1-inch hemlock boards put on 
diagonally, over which is a good quality of sheeting 
paper with clapboards as a finish. The gables, as will be 
seen from an inspection of the elevations, are shingled and 
the roof is covered with cypress shingles. The first story 
has a double floor, the first one being of rough boards and 
the top one of North Carolina flooring. The balance of 
the house is No. 1 North Carolina pine. The trim is 
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Front Elevation.—Scale, % Inch to the Foot. 


Cottage at Glen Ridge, N. J.—H. Galloway, Ten Eyck, Architect, Newark, М. J. 


beyond the stairway at the right. 'The arrangement is 
such that communication between th?» kitchen and the 
front door is direct, thus doing away with the necessity of 
passing through any of the other rooms. Between the 
kitchen and the dining room is a butler's pantry provided 
with a dresser fitted with shelves and drawers. The 
kitchen is provided with all the requisites of a well ap- 
pointed house, and from it the second story may be 
reached by the rear stairs, while access to the cellar is 
convenient by means of a flight under the main stairs. 
The second floor is cut up into four sleeping rooms, bath- 
room and ample closets. А noticeable feature is an arch- 
way separating the principal rooms so that access may be 
had one with another, and yet each may be cut off by 
means of a door clearly indicated on the plan. The bath- 
room is at the rear of the house between two of the sleep- 
ing rooms and so placed as to be readily reached from any 
portion of that floor. In the attic is a servant's room, a 
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selected Gulf cypress finished in the natural wood. The 
house is heated by steam and is plumbed in the best man- 
ner with open work fixtures nickel plated. The stairway 
is of natural ash and the mantels are of oak with tile fac- 
ings. The house was erected not long ago at a cost of 
about $4200 for Samuel Richards of Glen Ridge, N. J., 
from drawings prepared by Architect H. Galloway Ten 
Eyck, with offices in the Firemen’s Insurance Building, 
Newark, N. J. | 
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Constructing Floors. 


In discussing tbe construction of floors, a well in- 
formed writer. in one of our contemporaries, says that 
in the matter of flooring, contractors may add to their 
profits or increase their losses more rapidly than in any 
other class of work about a building. A careful workma 
will see that his joists are properly sized before being 
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placed on a wall, and that the ‘‘ crowning edge is above, 
and he will endeavor when ''bridgirg to give all his 
joists a crowning edge and have them all on one plane, so 
that his flooring will touch each joist without being forced 
down or sprung. This is an important matter, inasmuch 
as if the joists are at irregular hights it will cause a great 
deal of trouble in laying the floor and result in a big loss of 
time, which is loss of money. In driving flooring together 
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edge joints should be invisible. In tongue or blind nailing 
there is no necessity for breaking the tongue where each 
nail is driven, neither is there any necessity for the mark 
of the hammer to be seen wherever thereisanail. A 
man who will persistently leave his X mark engraved 
with a claw hammer on every joint of flooring should be 
taken from the work at once and given something to do 
more suitable to his capacity. By a proper cutting of 
lengths from 5 to 15 per cent. of the material may be 
saved, and the shrewd workman who has the interest of 
his employer at heart will always manage the disposition 
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Attic and Outline of Roof Plans. 


of his butt joints во as to have a minimum of waste. 
When a man fills a room with short ends of flooring while 
laying. he may be put down as an extravagant floor layer. 
It may be he can lay more surface in a day than another 
man who does not have so many butt ends, but as a mat- 
ter of fact the man who puts down the lesser surface of 
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Second Floor. 


Cottage at Glen Ridge, N. J — Floor Plans —Scale, 1-16 Inch to the Foot. 


ome care should be taken, and the tongues of the boards 

hould not unnecessarily be broken off or ‘‘ mashed " in 

riving the stuff together. If any difficulty arises in get- 
t ing, down the floor on account of the machine work the 
flooring should be discarded at once, as it is the hight of 
folly. to wrestle with a lot of badly matched flooring. It 
wil pay two or three times over to have the stuff run 
through the machine again than to fool away time in try- 
ing to make a good job with inferior materials. Well 
matched flooring should lay down with ease and the 
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floor and makes less waste is often the more profitable 
man for the contractor. The slasher and rusher who gets 
in a lot of work each day at an extra waste of material is 
profitable only to those who use kindling wood. 
3 

Waar is said to be the smallest iron building in New 
Vork City is being constructed at the northeast corner of 
Melrose avenue and 161st street. The building has a front - 
age of 31 feet and is 22 feet deep. It will be two stories 
high and will be occupied as a tailor shop and dwelling. 
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Mortar Under Shingles. 


Many architects insert a clause in their specifications 
calling'for 15 inch of rough mortar to be laid under the 
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tainly does no good to the shingles, but harm if ever rain 
gets to where the lime strikes them, and the shrinkage of 
the roof boards is sure to crack and break the mortar up, 
if it should escape being shattered by the hammering and 


pounding while the shingling is being done. The mortar 
used for the purpose is generally the most miserable stuff 
the plasterer can concoct, and the laying of it on the roof 


shingles. The object of this, of course, is to act as a non- 
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Side (Right) Elevation.—Scale, 4% Inch to the Foot. 


Side Elevation and Miscellaneous Details of Cottage at Glen Ridge, N. J 


conductor of heat and cold and as a firearrester. We have 
never been quite sure that the mortar has ever accom- 
plished either of the purposes for which it was intended, 
says the Canadian Architect. The lime in the mortar cer- 


boards is not by any means done in the best style. Опа 
flat roof it may be effective, but on a steep roof we have 
our doubts about it, and in the end we are constrained to 
think it is about as expensive as good roofing paper. 
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BUILDING WITH 


WRITER in one of our Western exchanges tells how 
to use hollow brick in the construction of dwelling 
houses, office buildings, shops, &c., stating that in 

some parts of Ohio, and more especially in Northern Illinois, 
the material is extensively employed for this purpose and 
is'rapidly becoming popular. What he has to say possesses 
so much of interest for many of our readers that we pre- 
sent herewith some extracts from the article in question. 

A building is considered as being much more stable 
if constructed with hollow brick walls than if constructed 
with solid walls, besides possessing other advantages in 
regard to dryness and fire protection. Hollow tile wares 
are now made that combine these advantages, and also 
have the advantage which is now considered first—namely, 
that of cheapness. The foundations of these buildings 
are made of 8 x 8 x 16 semi-glazed tile, laid up in regular 
courses, selected as to color, in cement mortar. Each 
tile is manufactured with cross webs, making each piece 
of great strength and solidity. A specially designed tile, 
with molded edge and drip, under 8 inches deep, is made 
for a water table course, with 114 inches extension beyond 
the face of wall; wash, 15 inches. 

The girders supporting the floor joists are carried on 
pilasters of 16 x 24 inch tile, built at regular distances, 
which also form a part of the outside wall, adding greatly 
to the architectural effect. Girders are anchored to the 
wall with strap iron anchors. The ends of the joists, 
where they run into the wall, rest upon tile corbels formed 
of the same sized tile, extending from the wall 4 inches. 
A special tile for window sills is made with the proper 
wash and drip, somewhat similar to the water table tile. 
For the jamb tile of the window openings a special tile is 
provided, allowing the usual 4-inch reveals for window 
weights. 

Various architectural effects can be readily obtained 
by tile made for belt courses, frieze and round corner 
tile, and factories will make special tile from drawings 
submitted by the architects if desired. 

By means of this hollow ware a chimney much lighter 
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HOLLOW BRICK. 


and cheaper than a brick chimney can be built. For the 
building of chimneys a tile 5 x 12 x 12, with a proper 
radius, conforming to the proposed diameter of the chim- 
ney, is made, the tile being locked together with iron 
clamps. The air space necessary in a large chimney is 
had with the hollow ware. For chimney tops special tile 
are provided to relieve the monotony of the straight sides. 
A number of these chimneys have been built, and all give 
the best results. A tile now made and used as a chimney 
tile is being well received. The tile is made in one piece, 
with four air chambers, and can be rapidly set in place. 
The interior flue is 8 x 8, and the tile measures 14 x 14 on 
the outside. It not only acts as a flue, but the chambers 
on the side act as ventilators, that can be used by open- 
ings in the rooms. This does not interfere in any way 
with the flue drafts. Tile for the lining of brick chimneys 
are also made and largely used. A large percentage of 
fires are caused by defective flues, but this danger can be 
greatly leasened by the use of these clay fluelinings. Tiles 
of various shapes and sizes for uses that I will not take 
space to mention are made, such as capping tiles, skew 
backs, &c. 

Very severe tests have proved that vaults can be built 
of this building tile. The writer recently observed the 
burning of a large factory, where a vault built of this 
material rigidly stood the intense heat for several hours, 
and upon examination the papers and books were found 
to be untouched. The vault was built with a double wall 
of 8 x 8 x 12 tile, with a 2-inch air space between, with 
the usual fire proof vault doors. Upon the rebuilding of 
the factory this vault was increased in size, but the old 
vault was used and added on to, thus showing the confi- 
dence of the architect in this material as a fire proof ma- 
terial. The fire walls in this building were also built of 
this material, used in the same way as in building the 
vault, and stood the test. The outerw all next to the fire 
scaled where the water struck it, and the outer shell of 
the tile fell away in places, but the damage was so slight 
that the wall was used in rebuilding. 


FIRE PROOFING TESTS OF STRUCTURAL METAL IN BUILDINGS. 


OME time ago a joint committee consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the Architectural League of New York, 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers and 

the Tariff Association of New York was appointed for 
the purpose of investigating and testing methods of fire 
proofing structural metal in buildings, and to obtain data 
for standard specifications. The committee added to its 
numbers by the creation of an advisory board composed of 
men prominently identified with the building and engineer- 
ing professions. This step was taken for the purpose of 
more widely increasing interest in the experiments and 
also to prevent, as far as possible, the impression that the 
work was of a sectional or local character. The report 
which the committee has issued contains a great deal of 
information of interest and value to the architect and 
builder, and we present portions of it in a condensed form 
herewith. The committee first erected a testing plant 
properly equipped for the purpose, the furnace for testing 
columns being 14 feet square, outside measurement, and 
provided with an arched roof made of fire brick. The 
roof was independent of the side walls, being supported 
by outside corner posts. 

The walls were of common brick, but can easily be 
changed so that experiments can be made on other mate- 
rials. One side wall and the end wall with the door were 
1214 inches in thickness; the rear wall 814 inches, and the 

fourth wall 4 inches inside, 2 inches air space and 874 
inches outside, making a total thickness of 1414 inches. 

The floor was covered with fire brick, with openings left 
for the branch gas pipes and air spaces to support the 
combustion. These branch gas pipes were 4 inches in 
diameter, capped with tuyeres reduced to 2 inches In 
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order to increase the temperature when desired, a barrel 
of naphtha was connected by means of а small pipe and 
blown into the gas pipe at the Y-branch by means of a 
steam jet. 

The column was placed in compression by means of a 
hydraulic ram underneath, resting on three 24-inch I-beams 
the same as those across the top of the furnace. In order 
to keep the entire length of the column within the fur- 
nace filler blocks of cast iron were placed between the 
ends of the column and these I-beams. The hydraulic ram 
was 12 inches in diameter, and the water pressure could be 
carried to 2500 pounds per square inch. The temperature 
was measured by means of а Uehling & Steinbart pyro- 
meter. 

The committee decided that it would be best to make 
the tests according to the following programme: 

First.—' That a series of tests be made on steel and on 
cast iron columns, without any fire protection whatever; 
these tests then to be taken as a basis of comparison with 
those that were to follow. 

. Second.—That а series of tests be made with similar 


. Bteel and cast iron columns, protected with different mate- 


rials and in different manner. 

Third.—That а series of tests be made on unprotected 
beams and girders. 

Fourth.—That а series of tests be made on protected 
beams and girdera. 

It was also proposed that each series be divided for 
tests both with and without water. 

Column Test No. 1. 

Fire Tests Without Water. Steel Column.—The walls 

of the furnace were of common brick, as already de- 
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scribed, and the door was closed with a double thick 
ness of sheet iron, which made the opening practically 
tight. The column was а Carnegie steel box channel, of 
the dimensions shown in Fig. 1, and was unprotected. 

The result of the test is shown by Fig. 2, which repre- 
sents the column before it was removed from the furnace. 


Strength by Gordon?» Formula. 


Breaking strength per square inch ......... 45.630 pounds. 
Area of cross section............. Xie Nerv 15 square inches. 
Breaking load, 15 x 45.630.................... 684,450 pounds = 342 tons. 


Actual greatest load, cold = 141.4 tons, with no change of form. 


Column Test No. 2. 

Fire Test without Water. Steel Column. Furnace 
same as Test No. 1.—The column was a Carnegie steel Z- 
bar, as shown in Fig. 1, and was uncovered. 

Strength by Gordon's Formula. 


Breaking strength per square inch. 42,820 pounds. 
Area of cross вес%Їоц........................... 14.15 square inches. 
Breaking load, 14.15 x 42,820.............. . 605,900 pounds = 308 tons. 


Column Test No. 3. 
Fire Test without Water. Cast Iron Column. Furnace 
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The fracture occurred at about the center of the column, 
where the deflection was the greatest. There was a crack 
about 5 inches long about 7 inches above the fracture on 
the convex side of the column, showing that the column 
first pulled apart on the outside of the bend. No water 
was thrown on this column during the test. 


Column Test No. 5. 

Fire Test with Water. Cast Iron Column. Furnace 
same as Tests Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4.—The column was a cast 
iron, hollow, round column, with flanges faced on both 
ends, and was uncovered It was cast horizontally, with 
a dry sand core, by the Cornel] Iron Works, New York. 
The column was the eame as illustrated in Fig. 5, with 
the following exceptions: Flanges were 155 inches thick, 
and were re-enforced with four ribs as iu test No. 4. 
There was a slight defect in this casting, there being a 
porous portion a few inches long on one side about 8 feet 6 
inches from the lower end. 

Water was thrown upon the column through about 50 
feet of 214-inch rubber hose and a % inch nozzle. The 
pressure at the hydrant was 50 pounds. 
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Fig. 1.—Columns Tested by the Committee. 
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same as Tests Nos. 1 and 2.—The column was а cast iron, 
hollow, round column, with flanges faced on both ends, as 
shown in Fig. 8, and was uncovered. It was cast horizon- 
tally, with a dry sand core, by the Cornell Iron Works, 
New York. 


Strength by Gordon’s Formula was as Follows: 
Breaking strength........................ e. 902,000 pounds. 

Safe load, ½/ x 902,000...................... 180,400 pounds = 90.2 tons. 

'The result of test No. 8 is shown in Fig 8. 

Column Test No. 4. 

Fire Test without Water. Cast Iron Column. Furnace 
same as Tests Nos. 1,2 and 3.—The column was а cast 
iron, hollow, round column with flanges faced on both 
ends, and was uncovered. It was cast horizontally, with 
a dry sand core, by the Cornell Iron Works, New York. 
The column was the same as illustrated in Fig. 4, with 
the following exceptions: Length over all, 18 feet M inch; 
thickness of flanges, 156 inches; flanges re-enforced by 
four ribs, each % inch thick, reaching from outer end of 
flange to cylinder at an angle of about 45 degrees. 


Google 


The result of the test is shown in Fig. 5. 

The column was very red when the water was thrown 
on it the last time. The brick walls and arch roof cracked 
when water fell on them. The column was badly bent, 
but otherwise appeared uninjured. 


Results of Tests of Unprotected Columns, 

Ip giving the results of the tests of unprotected columns 
the coinmittee says : 

Test No. 1 was made on a steel column, when the 
temperature was raised rapidly. Test No. 8 was made on 
а cast iron column under similar conditions. Both columns 
began to fail as soon as they showed red. 

Test No. 2 was made on a steel column, when the tem- 
perature was raised more slowly than in the other testa 
just described, and Test No. 4 was made on a cast iron 
column under similar conditions. Both these columns 
failed when they began to show red, although the time 
was longer than in tests 1 and 8. 

Test No. 5 was made on а cast iron column, a jet of 
water being thrown upon it through a 34-inch nozzle. The 
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column was first heated to 675 degrees and then quenched 
with water without injury. The heat was then slowly 
raised again to 775 degrees and the column again 
quenched with water. The heat was then raised slowly 
to а temperature of 1075 degrees and the column, which 
then showed a dull redness, was again quenched with 
water. The heat was then raised again to 1300 degrees 
and the column, which now showed a bright red, was 
again quenched with water. The column was beginning 
to yield by bending just before the last application of 
water. The column was apparently unaffected by water, 


Fig. 3.—Cast Iron Column.— 
Load 84.8 tons, Temp. 11009. 


Fig. 2.—Steel Column.—Load 
46 Tons, Temp. 1200*. 
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is much mica in the composition of the material, and in 
the sun the effect is very brilliant. 

The owner of the house has spent 138 winters in Florida, 
and, desiring to escape the cold of а northern winter in 
his own house, has paid the most careful attention to its 
heating and ventilating arrangements. Opening from 
every bedroom is a clothes closet, and in every closet is a 
window opening to the outer air and a heater. Night 
ventilating is accomplished by means of the closets, the 
bed in each room being placed so that the draft does not 
strike its occupant. The house is, in fact, one in which 


Fig 4.—Cast Iron Column.— 
Load 84.8 tons, Temp. 1550*. 


Fig. 5.—Cast Iron Column.— 
Load 84.8 tons, temp. 1300°. 


Fire Proofing Tests of Structural Metal in Buildings. 


although it failed by bending under the load, the same 


as in cases 3 and 4. 
— 


Ideal Heating and Ventilation. 


A gentleman having well defined theories of heating 
and ventilation as applied to dwellings recently erected 
for himself a house in which his theories were put to a 
practical test. The house in question is on the heights 
above Scranton, Pa., and is unique froin the very founda- 
tions. The lower stories are built of a conglomerate stone 
found only in the anthracite region. It is not quarried, 
but obtained in natural boulders that, carefully selected 
and placed, have made a most artistic building. There 


Gate, Google 


drafts are impossible. It is heated by hot water, and the 
contractor took his job with the agreement that open 
doors all over the house, with no drafts anywhere, should 
constitute its successful carrying out. He has achieved 
his end perfectly. А great square hall, open to the third 
floor, is the favorite gathering place of the family, and 
even in this spacious apartment too much air is never 
felt. It may be added that the contractor's task was а 
peculiarly difficult one, the owner of the house, who has 
& bald head, being especially susceptible to moving cur- 
rents of air. 


As most house builders after taking possession are apt 
tosay that in building again they will have many things 
different, it is pleasant to record one who has put his 
theories into successful practice. 


Ca 'PENTRY AND 
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WHAT BUILDERS ARE DOING. 


ГНЕ general condition of affairs in the building trades of 
the country is virtually the same as that reported last 
month. ln a majority of the cities, the season is so far 

advanced that comparatively little new work of importance is 

likely to come into the market; and the uncertainty in general 


business circlee is such that the likelihood of important inveet- 
ments in building prior to the election is very small. Communi- 
‘cations from the territory lying west of the Mississippi River 
continue to show that builders and business men interested in 
building are suffering from the present depression to an extent 
almost unknown in the history of that section. The older dis- 
tricts of the East seem to be controlled by conditions which are 
less unstable and are progressing favorably, when the general 
tendency to stagnation throughout the country as a whole is 
considered. Such labor disturbances as have occurred during 
the past month have been limited to isolated cases, and their 
-effect has caused but little stoppage of work. 


Augusta, Ga. 


On July 28 a movement which has been in motion for some 
time among the builders of Augusta, Ga., took shape in the es- 
tablishment of an organization to he known as the Builders and 
Material Dealers' Exchange. The officers elected were: Presi- 
dent, T. O. Brown; vice-president, Charles L. Rounds; treasurer, 
Walter Lynch; directors, H. C. Perkins, D. Slusky, Charles 
F. Degen, Bert Miller, John Phinizy. Headquarters for the 
exchange will be secured in some centrally located place, and а 
Secretary will be secured whose sole business it will be to at- 
tend to the affairs of the organization. А charter will be se- 
cured and the exchange will be made a power for good in 
Augusta. All the lumber and supply dealers of the city are 
now members or will join in the near future. The builders an- 
ticipate that there may be some opposition to the new organiza- 
tion on the ground that it is a combination to contro] prices of 
work and material, but assurances are given to the public that 
the exchange is intended to be equally beneflcial to all persons 
interested in building, whether owner, architect, contractor or 


dealer. 
Baltimore, Md. 


At the sixth annual meeting of the stockholders of the Build- 
ers’ Exchange Building Company of Baltimore, which was held 
recently, the following directors were elected for the ensuin 

ear: James A. эше E. L. Bartlett, N. Н. er, S. 
xton, dr., P. M. Womble, Jr.. B. F. Bennett, John L. Lawton, 
Wm. Ferguson, J. F. Adams. The directors elected the follow- 
ing officers: James A. Smyser, president; Noble Н. Creager, 
vice-president; E. D. Miller, secretary, and B. F. Bennett, 
treasurer. 

The amount of building going on at present in the city is be- 
low the average for this season of the year, but in spite of this 
fact a amount of work is being done and builders gener- 
-ally are fairly well satisfied. There has been no disturbance of 
any kind between employers and workmen for some time past. 


Boston, Mass. 


The strike of hoisting engineers in Boston, which has beer re- 
ported heretofore in these columns, and which still has official 
-existence, is causing the employers but little disturbance at the 
prosent time. During the past month. the State Board of Ar- 

itration intervened in behalf of the workmen, and an investi- 
gation was held with & view to bringing the employers and 
workmen together for the settlement of their difficulties. Be- 
fore the resort to the State Board of Arbitration, a committee 
of the Central Labor Union addressed the Master Builders' As- 
-sociation, asking for the appointment of a committee to meet а 
committee of like number from the Central Labor Union. The 
Master Builders’ Association considered the request, but in view 
of the fact that that association is composed of all branches of 
the building business, it was decided inexpedient to appoint 
such a committee. The Master Builders’ Association as an 
organization has always favored arbitration for the settlement 
of differences between employers and workmen, but has en- 
deavored so far as possible to confine action to the employers 
and workmen of the special trade affected by any disturbance. 
It is reported at the present time that the Central Labor Union 
will again endeavor to brina neoni some form of joint action 
between themselves and the ter Builders’ Association, look- 
ing to the establishment of permanent agreements in the sep- 
arate trades for the prevention of labor disturbances. 

During the past month the amount of work on hand has con- 
tinued about the same as has been previously reported ; the out- 
look for the season continuing the promise of the earlier season. 
Aside from the strike of hoisting engineers, there has been no 
labor disturbance in the city during the past month. During 
the recent heated term, work was largely suspended on the 
more important contracts throughout the city, the heat being во 
intense that the employers considered it unwise to go on with 
the work. 

The Master Buildere' Association is preparing to send а 
large delegation to the Buffalo convention of the National 
Association of Builders, the total number that will attend bein 
about 65. It is еко! that the delegates from {һе sev 
pare о. New England will combine with the Master Builders' 

tion and that the whole 


rty wil travel to Buffalo in a 
special train, leaving Boston on September 18. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


There has been little increase in activity in the building in- 
terests of Buffalo since the last report, and there seems to be 
little promise of any unusual increase during the remainder of 
the season. Everything seems to be quiet and to promise con- 
tinued quiet for the balance of the year among the workmen. 
The Builders’ Association Exchange has virtually completed 
ite plans for entertaining the delegates and visitors to the tenth 
annual convention of the National Association of Builders, 
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. with little prospect of improv 


which will be held in Buffalo, beginning September 15. Among 
the special features of the plan of entertainment is a daylight 
ride by electric cars from Buffalo to Niagara Falls the out- 
ward journey to be made on one side of the Falls, including the 
Whirlpool and the Rapids, and the return journey to be made 
on the other side of the river, preseating the fullest poesible view 
of all points of interest. During this ride an opportunity will 
be given the delegates and visitors to inpect the great plant of 
the Niagara Falls Electric Power Company. А collation will 
be during the stay at the Falls. 


Chicago, 111. 

There has been little, if any, improvement in the condition 
of the building business in Chicago during the past month, the 
Btate of affairs being about the same as that reported in the 
August issue of Carpentry and Building. On August 1 the hod 
carriers struck for a union wage scale of 30 cents an hour for 

lasterers’ laborers and 25 cents an hour for bricklayers' 

borers. A general strike was decided upon, and it was ex- 
pected that at least 3000 men would stop work on that date. 
fhe number of men who have actually quit work is much 
smaller than was anticipated, and although at this writing the 
matter is still unsettied, the number of men on strike is too small 
to seriously interfere with the progress of work. It is stated 
that the Employing Plasterers’ Association has unanimously ге. 
solved that they believe the demands of the laborers to be un- 
just, especially in view of the short notice which was given of 
the intention to strike. The employers, however, favor submit- 
ting the matter to arbitration, and efforts are now being made 
to settle the matter р mutual agreement. 

The Builders and Traders’ Exchange on A t 7 elected the 
following delegates to the convention of the National Associa- 

William Grace, delegate at large. 


tion of Builders at Buffalo: 
Thomas A. Hogan, Daniel Freemen, 


T. A. D Herman Mueller, 
заза рта тү 

enry Ар wa . Myers, 
Wm. H. Alsip, George Ta 


per. 

Arrangements are be made to send as large a delegation 
of visitors as possible in addition to the regular delegatos. 

The amount of work in the city building department for the 
months of June and шу is said to be 30 per cent. less than that 
of a year ago. During the month of July 543 permits for build. 
ings were issued, estimated to cost $1,760,650, while in July, 
8, 17 thero were 884 permits issued, for buildings valued at 

,085. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

unusually dull in Clevelan 
ent during the remainder o 
the season. The principal topic of interest to the workmen:of 
Cleveland during the past month has been the Brown To UN 
Company's strike, which began about May 25. The origi 
cause of the strike was а demand by the boiler makers of pay 
and a half for overtime. This was refused, and a general strike 
was threatened. The Brown Hoisting Company anticipated the 
strike by discharging all their 800 employees. The company im- 
mediately employed such non-union men as coald be obtained 
until about 200 were at work, the strikers in the meanwhile 
making threats of violence to non-union workmen. The action 
of the strikers was such that police and militia protection was 
required for the safety of the workmen; but on the evening of 
June 30 a riot occurred during which several officers and work- 
men were seriously injured. From this time forward until the 
settlement of the strike, numerous frays occurred and four 
militia companies were constantly on duty. The services of 
the State Board of Arbitration were rejected by the Brown 
Hoisting Company on the ground that they were perfectly will- 
ing to take back their old employees as individuals, but refused 
to recognize the union which ordered the strike. The official 
action of the hoisting company upon which the workmen, so far 
as ble, returned to their former employers, is as follows: 

o discrimination would be made against any of the men for 
participation in riots or for other causes. The original blacklist 
of 12 was also waived. 

Time and a half. for overtime would be allowed. The refusal 
of the company to allow this was the prime cause of the strike. 

In case of grievance the men can S direct to the manager, 
and not first to а foreman, as demanded in а former proposition 
of the company. 

The men would have to apply to the company for work as 
individuals, but would all be given work as soon as possible. 

The non-union men in the works would not be discharged. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 

An effort is being made by the members of the Builders and 
Traders’ Exchange of Milwaukee to increase the scope and use- 
fulness of that organization. Amendments to the by-laws are 
being prepared which will throw the governing power of the 
exchange into a board of management elected at annual meet- . 
ings instead of leaving the business of the organization to be 
transacted at monthly meetings of the members, as is now the 
custom. An attempt will be made to bring about closer relation- 
ship between the coutractors and the architects, and to place 
the organization upon such generally improved footing that the 
building interesta of the city will greatly profit thereby. "There 
is some talk of the establishment of a building trades club simi- 
Jar to those existing in New York and Chicago. Preparations 
are being made for sending as large а delegation as possible to 
the convention at Buffalo, and the Milwaukee builders bope to 
secure the next.convention for their city. There has been com- 

tively little improvement in the general condition of build- 

during the past two months, and there seems little likelihood 
of any unusual activity between now and the close of the sea- 
son. No labor disturbances have interfered with such work as 
is under way, and there are no indications that the present state 
of affairs be disturbed. 


Building is reported as bein 
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Madison, Wis. 


In view of the depression prevailing throughout the State 
generally, the builders of Madison, Wis.. are elated over the 
amount of work on hand in their city. While the present sea- 
son is not the best in its history. there is at present under way 
about $175,000 worth of work, which is very satisfactory. Тһе 
work is largely confined to residences, although it includes one 
or two office buildings and a $15,000 improvement on one of the 
school buildings. There have been no disturbances among the 
workmen d the season, and the present outlook promises 
continued amicable relations between employers and workmen. 


Oakland, Cal. 


The condition of the building trades still remains unsettled, 
owing to the action of the trade unions in reference to the 
working card system. The Building Trades Council is at present 
conducting what amounts virtually to a boycott against the 
Shinglers’ Union, based upon the complaint of the carpenters 
that the Reg Rud Union should not be recognized. The Oakland 
carpenters, through their union, are attempting to establish 
co-operation between the merchants and themselves for the 
purpose of wiping out irresponsible contractors. The large 
number of lien suits and other complications caused by irre- 
sponsible builders has brought about the present effort, and the 
work of the two ties, represented on the merchants’ side by 
the Merchants’ Er pc and on the carpenters’ side by the 

nters' Union, will doubtless be an efficient factor in bring- 
ing &bout better conditions. 

The carpenters are considering the advisability of requesting 
the оороо of the Builders’ Exchange, in the hope that а 
closer relationship may be established between the t wo. 


Pittsburgh, Pà. 


The Builders’ Exchange of Pittsburgh has recently taken 
action on a request by the Building Trades Union to establish a 
joint arbitration committee to which matters of interest to em- 
ployers and workmen may be referred. G. 8. Fulmer, 
secretary of the exchange, has announced that his organization 
has decided to appoint a committee. 

The report of the building inspector for the month of July 
shows a slight falling off in the number of permits granted as 
compared with the same month of last year. In July of the 
proven’ year permits were granted for the erection of 111 build- 

ngs aggregating a cost of $406,864, in addition to which 38 per- 

mits were granted for alterations involving an expenditure of 
$16,139. Of the 111 buildings erected 59 were brick, 48 frame 
and 2 were stone. In July of last year the number of permits 
granted was 128, covering 71 brick structures, 55 frame and 2 
Stone buildings, with an aggregate cost of $609,542. 

Plans are now being drawn for a Farmers, Manufacturers 
and Merchants’ Er nange which will be on a plan somewhat 
similar to that of the Eo ups Exchange, but with some 
additions., The building is to of brick and 120 feet square, 
surmounted by two towers. The trimmings will be of ston 
and it is expected that it will be completed about the first o 
December. Rooms will be arranged at either side of a large 
hall, 12 feet wide, running through the center of the building. 
The floor spaces which will be laid off are intended to accom- 
modate a variety of tradesmen who will occupy them with their 
goods. The first floor will be occupied by retailers and a portion 
of the second floor by wholesalers, the idea of the undertaking 
being to do away with the margin of the middleman. Business 
is гарот as being unusually active among the builders of 
Braddock and East Pittsburgh, there being upward of 100 dwell- 
ing houses in course of erection at the present time. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


At в special meeting of the Master Builders’ Exchange the 
following were placed in nomination for delegates to the tenth 
annual convention of the National Association of Builders, to 
be held in Buffalo, Sepember 15, 16 and 17: Washington J. Gear, 
Jr., F. F. Black, William B. Irvine, William Harkness, P. J. 
Murphy, Charles P. H Charles G. Wetter, James Hasting, 
George Watson, Cyrus Borgner, Charles Cillin ham, R. W. 
Lesley. In addition to the regular delegates a large party of 
visitors will attend the convention. The general condition of 
building in Philadelphia remains about the same as that re- 
ported last month. There were no labor disturbances during 


August. 
i Rochester, N. Y. 


The general condition of affairs among the. builders of 
Rochester is about the same as that reported in the A t Car- 
pentry and Building by Secretary Grant of the Builders’ Ex- 

t 


change. The building laws of the city are at present bein 
revised, and the new ordinance as prepared has been submit 
to the Builders’ Exchange and the Board of Underwriters for 


their approval and suggestions. The new law will contain com- 
plete instructions for the erection of buildings as regards thick- 
ness of foundations, walls, size of joists and regulations for the 
government of interior construction, &c. The law will be a 
much needed improvement and protection to the city, and will 
be based upon the most successful laws of the other principal 
cities of the country. ' 
i Springfield, III. 


The Springfield Builders and Traders’ Exchange has estab- 
lished itself in new quarters in the old Council Chamber, at the 
corner of Seventh and Washington streets. The rooms have 
been newly fitted and furnished throughout and provided with 
many conveniences for facilitating the transaction of business. 
The exchange has been compelled to overcome a prejudice 
against its existence, growing out of an unfounded rumor that 
its object was combination by the contractors for the purpose 
of controlling prices, &c. This rumor was the result of a rigid 
investigation of all a a for membership, and the rejec- 
tion of those falling below the standard required. The exchange 
has established itself as an influence for good in the community 
and is steadily growing stronger and larger, as its principles and 
purposes become better known. The exchange is founded on 
the recommendations of the National Association of Builders, 
and is doing all in its power to bring into operation honorable 
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codes of business practice, arbitration as a settlement of differ- 
ences between on ploy era and workmen, and other beneficial 
methods for generally improving the transaction of business. 
Building is їп а generally satisfactory condition and there 
have been few labor disturbances of sufficient importance to 
seriously obstruct the progress of work. А painters’ strike 
early in June for $2.50a day and against the employment of 
non-union men created a brief disturbance, but the matter was 
finally settled by the employers granting the demands of the 


workmen. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Building business is better than the indications a few weeks 
ago seemed to warrant. The permits issued du the last 
four or five weeks furnish the best possible argument in reply to 
statements as to extreme and unprecedented dullness, says the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat of August 10. Permits continue to be 
issued at the rate of about $1,000,000 per month, and, as pointed 
out а few days ago, the total for July, 1806, was greater than 
for 1895, if the fraine buildings are omitted There was a slight 
falling off in the permits for frame buildings, which is easily 
accounted for. 'The proportion of brick to frame houses in St. 
Louis is very large. statistics showing that the percentage of the 
latter gets smaller every year. A majority of the new buildings 
8 during the last week or two are in the West End dis- 
trict. They include houses of the better class on Maple avenue, 
west of Union, and on Cates avenue, near Hamilton ; also & 
series of very attractive houses on Morgan street, west of King's 
highway and along the Suburban tracks at the corner of Cabanne 
avenue. The costly residence on Westmoreland place for Hud- 
son Bridge is a much more ambitious enterprise, and the house 
just commenced on West Pine street, near Taylor, will cost 
upward of $10,000, and be a very desirable addition to residences 
in that neighborhood. -A handsome two-story dwelling house 
has just been commenced on Belt avenue, and another very 
similar in character on Clements avenue. This is anything but 
a favorite season for commencing building operations, and the 
fact that so many new houses have been commenced within the 
period of two or three weeks is exceedingly encouraging. 

At the last regular quarterly meeting of the Builders’ Ex- 
change, the treasurer's report showed the organization to be in 
excellent condition, and the secretary stated that the member- 
ship is steadily increasing. Thomas J. Ward, Patrick Mulcahy 
and W. J. Baker were elected delegates to the coming conven- 
tion at Buffalo. The exchange will be represented by a large 
number of visitors in addition to the regular delegates and al- 


ternates. 
St. Paul. Minn. 


Building is exceedingly quiet in St. Paul and Minneapolis. In 
the former city ve ew business buildings afe in course of 
erection, and those that are being built are located in the newer 
portions of the city. There is practically no demand whatever 

or dwellings and buildings of a similar character. The general 
conditions in Minneapolis are reported as being about the same, 
and the prospect for the balance of the season in both cities is 
very discouraging. 
he Builders’ Exchange of St. Paul has recently voted to 
abandon further meetings, subject to the call of the president. 
This action is attributed to the exceeding dullness of business 
and the little prospect of improvement during the year. Such 
work as has been undertaken this season has been contracted for 
under competition so keen that little if any ү has remained 
to the contractor. The majority of the small operations which 
have been undertaken can offer but little more than day wages to 
the contractor. 
Toledo, Ohlo. 


The amount of building is steadily increasing, though slowly, 
and Toledo builders are feeling more hopeful over the prospect 
of the season. 'The Builders' Exchange recently entertained 
a delegation from the Wheeling, W. Va., Exchange on a picnic 
at Put-In Bay. The exchange is in excellent condition and 
its recent removal to more centrally located quarters seems 
to have been a beneficial step. There has been no trouble be- 
tween employers and workmen of any significance for some 


time past. 
Trenton, N. J. 


While there have been no extensive building projects carried 
on thus far this year, yet the te amount invested in new 
buildings, repairs, additions an terations amounts to a snug 
sum in the total. 

During the month of June the most extensive operation was 
an addition to St. Mary's Cathedral, costing about #5000, and a 
brick store and dwelling, costing about $3500. the remainder 
being distributed among barns, additions and alterations. 


Wilmington, Del. 


Secretary Foulk of the Wilmington Builders’ Exchange reports 
the building business in his city us being to all intents and pur- 
poses dead, the only contracts of importance under way being 
one new church and the alteration of a school house. The amount 
of minor work on hand is also exceedingly small, and builders 
generally are much discouraged over the outlook for the reet of 
the year. 

Notes. 


The recently appointed building inspector of East Orange, 
N. J., reports u satisfactory amount of work in progress, there 
being erected at the present time buildings whose estimated cost 
is upward of $100,000, 


The Federal Labor Union of Nashville, Tenn., is endeavoring 
to form a State labor league for the discussion of economic ques- 
tions that in any way affect the interests of organized labor. 


The buildings recently destroyed by fire in Cripple се 
Col, are very rapidly being rebuilt in much more substanti 
form than existed prior to tbe fire. Where formerly fr&me 
buildings of a temporary character were standing, brick and 
stone buildings are now being erected. Only union labor has 
been employed, and the best w are paid, but it is stated 
that there is an overpius of workmen in all branches of the 
trade in the city. 
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Bathroom Plumbing for a Country Dwelling. 


Among the many methods in use for supplying the bath, 
&c., with hot water in country plumbing, the plan shown 
in Fig. 1 may be interesting to many, when compared with 
the different appliances now used. The reservoir, or tank, 
was usually made of heavy galvanized iron and connected 
with circulation pipes to the kitchen range, which was 
commonly situated on the floor beneath the bathroom. The 
cut shows the tank supplied from a force pump, when neces- 
sary, with overflow to tub. Another plan sometimes met 
with is to provide two wood tanks lined with galvanized 
iron, incased and run up flush with the end of bath, 80 
inches in hight, the same width as tub, and 15 inches 
back, thus forming two compartments, one of which is 
connected with the range in the usual manner, the other 
being kept for supply of cold water, and the discharge 
from each being carried to a double bath cock. 

Fig. 2 shows a good arrangement of pipes in a country 
dwelling where the supply is obtained from a soft water 
tank situated in the attic. The reason for having the 
range boiler in the bathroom is because the kitchen is 
already hot enough without it, whereas the heat derived 
from the boiler is very acceptable in the bathroom in cold 
weather, and a good circulation is obtained. The hot 
water service is continued from the top of boiler and 
turned over the top of tank, asshown, which prevents any 
accumulation of steam, and obviates the use of a vacuum 


Fig. 1.—Tank Supplied by Force Pump. 
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and the lime is absolutely inert in caloric. So much for 
theory, says а writer in one of our exchanges. To deter- 
mine the practical effect, tests were made last winter 
during the course of the construction of one of our largest 
buildings. Upon the coldest day of the winter, when the 
thermometer registered below zero, two 8-inch square 
brick piers were constructed under as nearly as possible 
the exact conditions which would obtain ina wall. The 
piers were a little ever 1 foot high. One was laid up with 
mortar composed of 1 part lime, 2 parts cement and 4 parts 
sand. The mortar of the other was composed of 2 parts 
cement and 4 parts sand. The piers were allowed to stand 
under cover, which would protect them from beating 
storms, but they were exposed to alternate freezing and 
thawing effects of the temperature during a period of about 
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Fig. 2.—Tank Supply and Boiler Heating Bathroom. 


Bathroom Plumbing for a Country Dwelling. 


valve. The cold water pipe is also treated in the same 
manner, to allow the pipes to drain thoroughly when the 
stop cock at the tank is closed for repairs The draining 
can be easily accomplished by opening the faucets at the 
sink. A small hole must be made in the tube within the 
boiler near the top to prevent emptying by siphonage. 
Branches are provided to supply the bath and basin, care 
being taken to give these pipes a proper fall toinsure their 
emptying. | 
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Lime Tlortar in Freezing Weather. 


There is a popular fallacy to which a great many masons 
adhere most tenaciously, that the addition of lime to cement 
mortar is desirable if the work is to becarried out in freez- 
ing weather. Upon what reasoning such a solution is based 
it is impossible to determine, though there seems to be a 
vague feeling that because the lime in slacking becomes 
very hot it therefore must impart a certain portion of its 
heat to the mortar, and so retard any effect of freezing 
weather. This is not only illogical, but it is not warranted 
by facts. Lime is slacked in cold water; it is then mixed 
with cold sand and cold cement, and is on ordinary btild- 
ing operations carried a long distance through the cold 
atmosphere, so that by the time it is actually laid up with 
the cold bricks in the cold wall all heat virtue has departed 
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the addition of lime to cement mortar 


three months. At the end of that time it was found that 
the mortar containing lime was considerably disintegrated, 
во that it could be crumbled easily between the fingers, 
while the cement mortar, though somewhat injured by 
frost, was still reasonably firm and bard. The first pier 
was dropped to the floor through a distance of 4 or 5 feet 
and was entirely destroyed, no bricks adhering to each 
other. Dropping the cement mortar pier through the same 
distance, it broke in two pieces, and not untilit had been 
violently dashed against the floor six times was it entirely 
destroyed. Even then some of the bricks broke before the 
mortar became dislodged. The reason for this action of 
the two mortars is very apparent. The addition of lime to 
cement mortar tends to retard the setting. Consequently 
there would be & considerable period during which the 
cold weather could act disastrously upon the mortar. Fur. 
thermore, lime mortar sets by absorbing carbonic acid 
from the air, a process which takes a great deal of time. 
Cement mortar, on the contrary, sets by crystallization» 
and a few moments after it is in place in the wall the outer 
surface has taken a sufficient set to serve as at least a 
slight protection against the cold, while long before the 
lime mortar mixture would be hard the cement mortar 
would be so completely crystallized that the cold would 
have comparatively littld effect upon it. Consequently, 

is & positive detri- 
ment in every sense. . 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Design for a Writing Desk. 


From M. 8. W., Grand Rapids, Mich.—I send by this 
morning’s mail a design of a small writing desk in answer 
to the request of W. B. B." of Ansonia, Conn. The 
general appearance of the desk when facing it is indicated 
in. Fig. 1 of the sketches, while Fig. 2 represents a plan 
of the bottom board, which is fastened in place by dowels. 
Fig. 8 shows a vertical section through the desk, the 
dotted lines indicating the sweep and fall of the writing 
leaf of the desk. When this is extended in a horizontal 
poeition it is held up by a pair of desk supports such as 
are turned out by the Grand Rapids Brass Company. 
The supports can be purchased from almost any dealer in 
cabinet hardware for 80 cents. The back of the desk is 
intended to be made of five-ply whitewood veneers, similar 
tozthe stock used for mirror backing. An idea of the 
construction of the back is indicated in Fig. 4 of the 
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Fig. 1.—Front Elevation of Desk. —Scale. 1 Inch to the Foot. 
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Fig. 2.—Plan of Bottom Board.—Scale, 1 Inch 
to the Foot. 


Fig. 8.— Vertical Section.—Scale, 


got in the dust and it molded and rotted, bursting off the 
ceiling. If one should put a tub of butter in there for 24 
hours it would taste as rotten wood smells. Leave it 
there a week and it is spoiled clear through. If I was 
going to build an ice house or storage I would use no 
packing of any kind, for heat or cold will go through a 
solid wall but will not jump an air space. I would set 
my studs 18 inches on centers, 
cover the walls with matched 
sheeting ; then heavy paper up 
and down the walls, and nail 14 
x 2 inch strips opposite the studs, 
on which 1 would put the siding 
and leave it open top and bottom 
for the air to circulate. On the 
inside edge of the studs up and 
down I would put paper, with a 2 


Inches to the 
Foot. 


1 Inch to the Foot. 


Fig. 6.—Cornice of Desk.—Scale, 


6 Inches to the Foot. Fig. 4.—Partial Rear Elevation. 


Scale, 1 Inch to the Foot. 


Design for a Writing Desk. 


etches. Fig. 5 shows the drawer construction, while 
Fig. 6 is a detail of the cornice of the desk, drawn to a 
scale of 6 inches to the foot. The general construction 
employed is so clearly indicated by the sketches that 
further comment is unnecessary. 


Insulation for Ice House Walls. 

From S. F. B., Wellington, Ohio. -Allow me space to 
tell what 1 know about ice bouse or cold storage walls. 
About 17 years ago a firm here put up a cold storage house 
‘about 60 feet square, having 2-foot brick walls, 22 feet 
high, with ice room above. The lower story was studded 
next to the brick and ceiled up ; then studded again about 
1 foot from the first and ceiled up with %-inch oak. The 
space was rammed solid with sawdust and to-day the 
building is about useless, and sawdust did it. Dampness 
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x 2 strip on the studs ; then ceil up with No. 1 oak ceiling, 
and put the ice in without any sawdust whatever. Over- 
head I would put a good floor and from 1 to 2 feet of fine 
cut etraw; also a good tight roof with gable windows for 
ventilation. I would use heavy oak sills and oak studs. It 
is not so much a question of the thickness of the walls, 
but the more nearly air tight the house the better the ice 
will keep. І use Fay's manila paper, as it is very strong, 
rolls out smooth, is sweet and clean and water tight. 


Suggestions Regarding Builders Hardware. 
From M. L., Warren, Ohio. —I notice in the June num- 
ber of the paper an article from Gd. Р. S., Leavenworth, 
Kan., which is right to the point. In almost every house 
that is built there is trouble with the locks on the doors 
from the same cause, and G. P. S. has clearly pointed 
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out the remedy. If the manufacturers would, they could 
soon remedy the fault and save builders and owners much 
‘trouble. If they would leave out the blunt pointed drive 
screws, which are little better than & wire nail for put- 
ting on locks, and give us good screws in place of them, it 
would save builders the tronble of buying screws. 
“GQ. P. S." is correct as to the blinds The hinges we 
get do not hold the blind open more than half the time. 
A light breeze will blow them shut. and some of the 
hinges have to be filed off before the blinds can be taken 
off. eo 3 


Developement of Ogee Rafters. 

From G. A., Memphis, Tenn.—I have lately become 
interested in the method of devloping ogee rafters sub- 
mitted by H. W. N..“ in the issue of the paper for Janu- 
&ry, where the correspondent named advocates the use of 
scales, one 18 inches in length and one 17 inches in 
length, each divided into 12 equal parts, the former for 
octagon roofing and the latter for square hip. I would 
like to illustrate the method I prefer in producing the 
above scales, as doubtless many others are interested in 
this part of the operation, which is as follows: Set a long 
bevel at ап angle of 45 degrees and mark 18 inches on 
the outer edge of the blade. Slide the bevel on the steel 
square and we have 9 8.16 inches on both blade and 
tongue, the hypothenuse of which is 18 inches Draw 
two parallel lines indefinitely 9 8.16 inches apart, and 
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Fig. 1.—Scale of 13 Inches Divided into 12 Equal Parts. 
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Construction of Hoisting Derrick. 

From E. E. M.. Sayreville, N. J.—Will some reader of 
the paper inform me how to make a suitable derrick to 
hoist about 12 tons? I want it about 20 feet high and as 
handy as possible, so as to move it from place to place 
when neccessary. 


Condensation Under Iron Roofs. 


From V. D., Miles, Iowa.—In a late issue of Carpentry 
and Building, being that for February, I notice '' J. D. 
S.“ of Fredericton, N. B., is in trouble with his iron roofs. 
Ihad the same trouble with nearly every iron roof I con- 
structed, and I have put ona number of them. In put- 
ting up our buildings we want to get them closed as soon 
as possible, and after iron is laid the night dew or frost 
collects on the outside, and about one half of it is on the 
under side and drops down upon whatever may be within 
the building I notice, however, that after the iron is 
well painted with a cement paint and the air is shut off 
from the under side of the roof all condensation ceases. 
Metalroofing should be well painted on both sides and 
dried before it islaid. АП cross seams should be double 
locked joints, well hammered down and cemented with a 


Fig. 2.—A 17-Inch Scale Similarly Divided. 


Development of Ogee Rafters.—Bkeiches Accompanying Letler of “G. A” 


erect two perpendicular lines also 9 8-16 inches apart, which 
will form a square, as shown in Fig. 1 Divide the per- 
pendicular lines into 12 equal parts by laying the square 
with the heel on the base line and the 12-inch mark on 
the line parallel to it. Prick off very carefully inch 
divisions, repeating the operation on the opposite end of 
the plan. Draw lines across from point to point, having 
first tacked on diagonally a strip 44 x 1 x 18 inches. 
Square over the diagonal divisions and that part of the 
work is done. Now, divide one of the divisions into 8 
equal parts and the reeult is a scale of 18 inches divided 
into 12 equal parts. The 17-inch scale is produced in the 
same manner, the sketch shown in Fig. 2 being self ex- 
planatory. 
Suggestions for Pattern Makers. 

From G. A., Memphis, Tenn.--I have been waiting 
patiently since the April issue of Carpentry and Building 
for some one interested in pattern making to follow the 
suggestions of A. W. W.,“ in giving the craft the benefit 
of his practical observations on this important line of busi- 
ness, for doubtless the paper finds its way into the hands 
of many mechanios who are sometimes called upon to 
execute a job in this particular line. I have just com- 
pleted a pattern for an engine bed plate and found myself 
out of alcohol or shellac, so I was compelled to employ a 
substitute. Desiring to give the pattern a black coating, I 
proceeded to mix the following ingredients : Turpentine, 
4¢ pint ; lamp black, 14 ounce ; graphite, 3$ ounce ; var- 
nish, 1 ounce. I would like to have the opinions of others 
as to the merits of this composition used as a coating for 
wood patterns. 
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roofing cement. I claim it will hold, and with the excep- 
tion of tin. is not as liable to leak as soldered joints. 
With regard to papering under iron to deaden the sound, 
I find that a water proof paper is the best, as it will not 
collect as much dampness as tar or other coarse paper. I 
think we make our roofs too flat for iron. The more pitch 
they have the quicker the frost or dew will ron off, and it 
will not have the chance to condense as it would if the 
roofs were flat. Now, this is my experience with iron roofs, 
and if it proves of any benefit to my brother chips, well 
and good. This is the only way, I think, to find out how 
others do their work, and I think the best way to learn. 
I hope to hear and learn from other readers. 


Strength of Wooden Beams. 


From CARPENTER, Naugatuck, Conn.— Will some of 
my brother chips give mea rule by which to figure out 
the breaking strain of timber, such as spruce and yellow 
pine, so that I can obtain the results without the use of 
algebra, or carrying around with me a lot of tables? The 
timber is to have bearings at both ends and be loaded at 
the center. 

Answer.—In ascertaining the breaking strains of ma- 
terials, whether of iron or of wood, it is necessary to have 
at command at least a few figures respecting the coeffi- 
cient of strength. In computing the strength of & wooden 
beam which is supported at both ends and loaded in the 
center a rule which will be found useful in finding the 
safe load in pounds is as follows: Multiply the breadth of 
the beam by the square of the depth, and then by the co- 
efficient of strength, dividing the product by the span in 
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feet. Inthe case cited by our correspondent the coeffi- 
cient of strength for American yellow pine is given as 100 
pounds and that of spruce as 70 pounds. Kidder's Archi- 
tects and Builders’ Pocket Book states that these values 
for the coefficient for beams are one-third of the breaking 
weight of timbers of the same size and quality as those 
used in first-class buildings. This, it is stated, is a suffi- 
cient allowance for timbers in roof trusses and beams 
which do not have to carry a more severe load than that 
on a dwelling house floor, small halls, &c. Where there 
is likely to be very much vibration, as in the case of a mill 
or gymnasium floor or floors of large public halls, the 
author recommends that only four-fifths of the values 
given be employed. 


Tool Chest Construction, 

From D. T. C., New Bedford, Mass —I have been a 
subscriber to Carpentry and Building for little more 
than а year, but I would not be without it if I had to pay 
$5 or more а year for it. I find it so interesting that 
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Fig. 3.—Vertical Section of Chest at the Rear. 
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dicated at G in Figs. 4, 5, 6 and 7, the slides being kept 
in place by them. АП the hooks and loops are made of 
brass, 44 inch thick and ?4 inch wide. When the cover 
of the chest is closed it presses the slides E E down and 
locks the drawers. The drawer shown in Fig. 4 is 
divided into several compartments, J being for try 
squares, while K is for block plane. The drawer shown 
in Fig. 5 is intended for chisels. The drawer shown in 
Fig. 6 is divided for gauges and brads of different sizes, 
the compartment L being for whetstones. The drawer 
shown in Fig. 7, it will be observed, has no compartments 
in it. Fig. 2 represents the inside of the chest above the 
drawers. There is a saw tray for six saws, just back of 
which will be seen the two slides which are marked 
SS. The compartments M M are for iron and wooden 
jointers ; N N are for iron and wooden jack planes; 
P for smoothing plane; О for oil сап; ©) for level; 
R for my case of cutters for Stanley plow, while the 
rest of the space in the chest and drawers is used 
for other small tools. I also have a space 8 inches 
deep underneath the drawers where I place tools that 
І do not use very often, such as wooden clamps, &c. 
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Fig. 4.—Plan of Drawer 
for Try Squares, Block 
Plane, &c. 
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Fig. 2.— Plan View of Chest Above the Four Fig.5.—Plan of Drawer  Fig.6.—Plan of Drawer Fig. 7.— Plan of Drawer or Locking the 
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Tool Chest Construction.—Illustrations Accompanying Leiter from D. T. C," New Bedford, Mass. 


when it comes I cannot lay it down until I have read it 
through. I have been much interested in the articles on 
roof framing published in its columns and also the letters 
about making a tool chest. I have particularly noticed 
the letter of F. A. B., and also the one from G. P." 
I will try and give the readers an idea of a tool chest I 
made for my own use and find very convenient. From 
the sketches which I send it will be seen that I have free 
access to the small tools as well as to any portion of the 
chest, without the necessity of moving two or three 
drawers to get at the big tools, such as planes, mallets, 
&c., which is a very inconvenient feature incident to the 
ordinary tool chest. My chest has only four drawers, 
which slide in and out like those of а bureau, as may be 
seen from an inspection of Fig. 1. A person may say 
that а man must have lots of keys for all of these drawers, 
but I use no keys whatever. In Fig. 3 is shown an inside 
view of the back of the chest, E E being slides made of 
maple strips 1 inch square, with springs at the bottom 
which force up the slides when the chest is open. The 
slides are provided with hooks at F, which fasten with 
Screws as indicated in Fig. 8. These hooks lock the 
drawers by sliding into a loop on the back ef the drawers 
when the cover of the chest is closed. The loops are in- 
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I have a combination lock for the chest, therefore I have 
no key to carry in my pocket, or to lose, or to leave at 
home when 1 go to work, and I also know that the 
chest cannot be opened by means of false keys. The size 
of the chest is 86 inches long inside, 19 inches wide and 21 
inches deep. The saw tray is 4 inches wide and 8 inches 
deep. The drawers are 18 inches long, 14 inches wide 
and 814 inches high. I would like to hear from other 
readers of the paper concerning the construction and ar- 
rangement of tool chests. 


Working to Plaster Grounds. 

From А. E. P., Sparta, Wis.—In answer to H. E. 
W., Santa Barbara, Cal., who asked in the March issue 
of the paper in regard to working to plaster grounds, I 
would state that in the first place the grounds should be 
fixed plumb and true and nailed on so the trim will lap 
about 34 inch. There will, perhaps, be places where it is 
not possible to use wood grounds, so the best way in such 
cases is to make а plaster ground, which is done by run- 
ning а small strip of plastering, say 6 inches wide, and 
ruling it off with a straight edge, allowing it to dry suffi- 
ciently to work it. In а room say 10 feet 6 inches high 
there will most likely be а wood ground for a base, and 
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I would advise running a plaster ground near the ceiling 
as well as one midway between the floor and ceiling. 
When this is done, it is easy to fill in between and rule off 
with a straight edge. All angles should be done in the 
same way. This method is used in London, England, 
with good results. The plaster ground that 1 refer to is 
commonly called a screed. "The straight edge is made all 
sizes and beveled. Ceilings can be done in the same way. 
If there are any other questions which “Н. E. W." 
would like to ask in regard to this matter, I shall be glad 
to answer them, as it seems to me there is need of reform 
in the plastering of buildings. 


Box Window Frante Construction. 
From A. B. C., Brandon, Manitoba.—I inclose plan of 
a box window frame which may be of some interest to 
readers of the paper. The sketch also shows an excellent 
method of back plastering. Immediately after the back 
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Box Window Frame Construction.—Sketch Accompanying 
Letter of A. B. C." 


lath is put on a 1 x 14 inch strap is nailed on the face 
of the studding, having a 1-inch lath nailed on the back 
of this. The sketch represents the style of box frame em- 
ployed in the Northwest for frame buildings, and the 
method of back plastering indicated has proven very satis- 
factory for cold climates. 


Cock-Tenon Framing. 

From G. S. F., Charlottesville, Va.—In answer to the 
article in the April issue from Tramp,“ Denver, Colo., 
asking for views on the advantages or disadvantages of 
cock-tenon framing, I would say in my humble opinion 
no framer of to-day would use any such tenon. In the 
days when the Canadian barn referred to was built there 
was not much iron work used about a frame building. 
Modern framers, however, have ceased to weaken timber 
by cutting mortises in it, but depend on iron straps and 
bolts to hold their work in place. Few carpenters of to- 
day would weaken the tie beam with mortises such as 
those shown in the correspondent's drawings marked 
No. 2. 


Design of a Corner Closet. 

From C. О. G., East Hampton, N. Y.—Some time 
ago l made inquiry through the columns of the Corre- 
spondence Department for some one to submit plans for 
a corner closet. A correspondent signing himself “J. 
Н. B." of St. Paul, Minn., forwarded a plan which was 
published in the December issue, for which I am just as 
much obliged as if I had made use of it. I regret to say, 
however, that it was not of the exact style I desired. I 
inclose а sketch of one I have recently completed, think- 
ing that perhaps it may be of interest to some of my 
young friends in the trade. The front, with the excep- 
tion of the upper doors, which are of plate glass, is of 
home grown cherry. The panels at the extreme right 
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and left of the base are stationary, while above the panel 
doors are two small drawers. The lower portion of the 
closet projects 6 inches, as indicated in the sectional 
view. There is an open space of 11 inches between the 
projection and the first shelf inclosed by the glass doors. 
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Design of a Corner Closet Submitted by “0.0. G” 


On account of the hight of the ceiling I placed a double 
panel over the doors. 
Making a Box Sill, 

From P. E. A., Sparta, Wis.—In answer to C. C. J.,“ 
New Bedford, Ill., whose inquiry appeared on page 95, I 
send a sketch showing the method I employ of making 
a box sill. It will be noticed that the arrangement is such 


BOX SILL 
Method of Making a Bor Sill Suggested by “Р. A. Е” 


that no rats or mice can get between the studding, as is 
very often the case. 


Lengths of Rafters for Porch Roof. 

From B. F. J., Aliquippa, Pa.—Will some of the 
readers of the paper please give me information in regard 
to obtaining the length of rafters for a portico, there 
being a circular bay window projecting from the build- 
ing? What I want to know is, how to get the lengths of 
the rafters in the swell of the window. 
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USE OF BRICK IN ARCHITECTURE” 


E have alternate stretchers and headers in each course 
called Flemish bond—though never, as far as I 
know, used in Flanders—and possibly so-called be- 

cause it presented а more finished appearance than the 
English bond. and was therefore considered *' flemished,"' or 
finished. This bond, while quite as strong for all practical 
purposes as the English or cross bond. has the advantage 
of evenly distributed headers and stretchers, во that if, as 
Often occurs, the headers are a different color from the 
stretchers, we avoid the stripes which the other bond 
gives. This bond also may be arranged in two ways: 
Either with the headers placed over the center of the 
stretchers or placed over the center of the joint, the 
former the more usual, giving ап equal distribution of 
joints in the wall surface, the latter giving the joints but 
a quarter brick lap over the joint below, and emphasiz- 
ing diagonals both of tbe joints and brick. 

Besides these ordinary bonds there are an infinite 
variety of less useful ones, which, however, give special 
opportunities for diapering. such as three headers and a 
stretcher in each course, called garden bond in England, 
and those using brick on edge. А good example of fancy 
bond is seen in the St. John's Inn a$ Hoorn 

The use of face brick of far greater cost thun the com- 
mon brick, and the economy of using as few headers as 
possible in the facing, have led us either to be content 
with headers once in every seventh course ; or, still worse, 
to make use of blind bond, where stretchers only appear 
on the face, and all is reduced to the dead uniformity of a 
painted surface, tbe neglect of constructive laws thus 
causing immediately a loss of beauty. 

It is unfortunate both for our joint &nd our bond in 
this country that we have not; as in England, а fixed size 
of brick, or at least, that thére should not be always а 
perfect ratio between the various dimensions, во that two 
headers and a joint will make a stretcher, and so that we 
may always bond thoroughly a face brick with a common 
brick. On the other hand, our variety of sizes gives us 
many opportunities for effects which could not be ob- 
tained with uniform brick. 


Diapers, 

The employment of brick of the various bonds, the pat- 
terns they naturally form when so orderly Jaid, and the 
variations of color found in common brick, suggested to 
the builders of Renaissance centuries the frequent use of 
diapers, accented more or less by colors. A little study 
of the possibility of patterns without cutting brick—i.e., 
using a regular bond—is surprising and gives ample, in- 
deed often too ample, chance for decoration. We are very 
familiar with late examples of the unwise use of colored 
brick in decorative diapers, but the earlier workers were 
content, and wisely so, with comparatively simple design 
and quiet contrasts of color. Here, as in every other place 
where the architect is tempted to use color, the greatest 
care must be exercised, and even with care and thought 
it is not granted to all architects, any more than it is to 
all painters, to use color wisely. Owing to this, many 
of the best critics and teachers of architecture have 
strongly deprecated the use of color, and monotones are 
certainly safer. It does, however, sometimes happen that 
an architect has arisen here and there who has been able 
to show us what color can do for architecture when well 
treated, and we have admirable facilities in the colored 
brick of all shades now manufactured here, and in our 
excellent terra cottas. 

' Use of Diapers. 

To return, however. to the use of diapers. Their chief 
object is to give variety to a wall space, and therefore they 
should not be so marked as to make the pattern insistent, 
and should rather give a sense of variety, and suggest that 
study has been given even to the bare wall, than to lead 
the eye to the tracing of the design. 

It is better to lenve something to the imagination, as a 
diaper too pronounced is apt to be wearisome. Excellent 


* Continued from page 179, August issue. 
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examples of good diapers may be seen in Aduard, in 
Friesland and in the houses in Ypres, illustrated in 
Ysendyck, and in the various chateaux of France, especially 
the brick facade of the Chateau de Blois, and in many of 
the Elizabethan houses of England. Nor do we have 
to-day to go во far afield for good examples, as we have in 
the Madison Square tower in New York a beautifully 
executed piece of work, most suggestive of thought and 
most charming in color. І 

The capabilities of brick do not end, however, in the 
treatment of wall surfaces,-for with molded brick we have 
endless opportunities for good string courses and moldings, 
and in terra cotta we have unbounded field both of form, 
color and enrichment. 

AS in the use of color there is danger, so too is there in 
the use of molded ornament. А mold once made it is 
almost as cheap to have molded and ornamental work as 
to have it plain, and one is strongly tempted to & profuse 
use of moldings and modelings. Certain classes of orna- 
ment, such as figures or foliage, or any of the less conven- 
tional forms, do not bear reduplication, and the evils of 
using terra cotta for such purposes are seen in many of 
the semi-Gothic buildings erected during the Doulton 
revival of terra cotta, as, for example, the Natural History 
Museum in London, where figures of animals and plant 
forms are reproduced in dull monotony, or even to а less 
marked extent in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. 

On the other hand, simple Renaissance patterns of con- 
ventional mold may be reduplicated and used in masses 
with success, and indeed seem more proper when so molded 
than when carefully executed in stoneby thehand of the 
carver, and the same may be said of Gothic ornamental 
diapers. 

Moldings. 

For moldings, both the English and Dutch have made 
large use of hand rubbed or carved rather than molded 
brick, and both countries are rich in examples of this 
work. The brick for this work are made of very fine clay 
well mixed with sand, which produces a brick very even 
in texture, and so soft as to enable the mason to cut it 
readily with a small saw or chisel, or grind it down ona 
wheel, or rub off with a wold. 

The great objection to the use of such brick in this 
country would be that it is very porous and soft, and 
would be likely to disintegrate rapidly under the effects of 
frost. Even in England, where the frost is not so impor- 
tant a factor, the brick wear away very rapidly. I have 
seen houses in London that have not been standing more 
than ten years, where the string courses and molding 
exposed to the wear of passers by have lost all their arrises 
and had their angles completely rounded off. The same 
brick is constantly used for their carving as well as 
molding. With us, however, the hand rubbed molding is 
unknown, and carved brick, which was used sparingly here 
by the late Mr. Richardson, has never come into general 
use, it being, I think, rightly felt that a homogeneous 
mass is a more proper field for sculpture than a mass of 
jointed blocks, especially when the material, if durable, 
is hard to carve. In Bruges many houses showing the 
profuse use of such ornament are still standing in good 
preservation, and fine examples are scattered through 
Holland and Belgium. In England the country is rich in 
old brick buildings of the Queen Anne and Georgian 
periods, which were profusely covered with ornaments 
and enrichments executed in brick, and much good work 
has been done of late years by Norman Shaw and 
Messrs. Ernest George and Peto, both in London and in the 
country. Throughout the newer portion of Kensing- 
ton, in the Albert mansions and the larger houses adjoining 
them in Hyde Park, and many of the artists’ houses in the 
neighborhood of St. John’s Wood, there are very beautiful 
examples of quiet and dignified use of plain red brick with 
well designed and well executed moldings. 

It may be said in passing that the rubbed moldings 

thus executed have a crispness and texture which we do 


not obtain in molded brick. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING FOR MECHANICS: 


By L P. 


NOUGH has now been explained to enable the learner 

to study out for himself any other portion of the 
work, and there is no better way то do it than to practice 
on similar drawings made to 56 or м inch scale. A very 


convenient scale to work out perspectives is 16 inch to the 
foot, and а better proportion for the perspective figures 
will result by making the station point 80 feet from the 
horizontal line. 

With one more diagram to make plain the method of 
determining roof lines and vanishing points, we will 
bring the subject to а close. In this illustration, Fig. 64, 


Fig 64.—Diagram Showing Method of Obtaining Roof Vanishing Points and Deter- 
mining Perspective Proportions of Cornice.—Scale. 1-32 Inch to the Foot. 


Architectural Drawing for Mechanics. 


the diagram is made open in order to avoid too many lines. 
and to show more clearly the exact manner of locating 
the points necessary for producing the perspective. This 
figure is similiar to Fig. 63. and shows the extension of 
the lines to the vanishing points and also the manner of 
determining the amount of cornice projection. The plan 
has а line drawn around it representing the width of the 
cornice, and the two dotted lines from the opposite corners 
of the plan show plainly how the cornice projections are 
determined in the perspective The picture plane line, 
the ground line, the horizontal line and the vanishing 
points for the horizontal lines are made in the previous 
figure, except the station point has been fixed at 60 feet 
from the horizontal line instead of 56 feet. H L repre- 
sents the hight line, on which set off the full hight of 
gable H L according to the elevation, Fig. 601, and draw 
the line L VP2. Set off on the hight line the distance 
from the ground to the eaves, as H T, and a line drawn 
from this point to VP2 will cut the corners of the gable 
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at the eaves, as shown at A and B. The line A VP1 
will represent the eave line. The line L VP2 cuts the 
ridge of the roof on the plane of the wall line of the gable 
and the peak of the gable is located by carrying the dotted 
line from the center of the plan into the perspective, locat- 
ing the point C. The point D is located in the same man- 
ner and represents the peak of the gable at the outer edge 
of the cornice. A line from D to VPI represents the 
ridge line, as shown. 
The roof vanishing points will be found somewhere in 
a perpendicular line directly above and below the vanish- 
ing point for the horizontal lines of the 
gable. A line from A drawn through 
D and extended to intersect the per- 
pendicular line will establish the van- 

ishing point VP8 for the upward 
iuclined lines of the roof. A line from 
D drawn through B and extended will 
at the intersection of the perpendicular 
line establish VP4 for the downward 
inclined lines of the roof, ав shown. 
The dotted lines carried into the per- 
spective from the plan show plainly 
the location of the points on the rear 
gable, and the dotted lines along the 
eaves and up the gable show the wall 
lines and width of cornice. 

Fig. 64 represents a plain roof, and 
no doubt the learner will often meet 
with reofs more complicated, but the 
same principles if closely observed will 
enable him to solve the problems as 
they may come up from time to time. 
If the roof is in any way complicated 
it is best to draw а plan of the roof 
in the floor plan from which one is 
making the perspective, then the dif- 
ferent points in the roof may be easily 
carried into the perspective and cor- 
rectly located. This will bring to mind 
the best methods of finding the essen- 
tial points far better than any other 
way within our knowledge and ex- 
perience. " 

In making perspective drawings, 
it is not necessary that all the lines 
that are made for the purpose of locat- 
ing the required points be regarded as 
permanent lines, for they may be 
drawn with a pencil and in finishing 
the drawing only those lines need be 
inked which represent the real per- 
spective figure. 

If by accident a line is inked which 
is not desired, the best way to erase it is with a small 
piece of sandpaper folded over the end of a small flat stick 
cut off at an angle of about 60 degrees. Ink marks can be 
very effectually removed in this manner without injuring 
the drawing. It is also best to go over the part erased 
with a good rubber eraser after the sandpaper application, 
as it will leave a better surface upon which to draw other 
lines if any are to be made. 

For making real fine lines it is often necessary to point 
the drafting pen, as it is probable that one-half of the 
drawing pens as they come from the manufacturer will 
not make а very fine line, and it is impossible to make fine 
lines with a pen not properly pointed. The points of the 
pen should be so fine that they can barely be distin- 
guished when looking directly at them. If one can see 
the points like the point of a saw tooth that has been in 
contact with a nail, then he cannot make fine lines with 
the pen in any event. Ordinarily it is only a few minutes’ 
work to fix the pen, which can be done by screwing the 
nibs together, holding the pen between finger and thumb 
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and applying it to an oil stone in а kind of circular man- 


ner, bearing only lightly on the stone and constantly turn- ` 


ing the pen to bring the nibs up to a finely rounded point. 
They cannot be too sharp, and if properly pointed they 
will not cut the paper. Sometimes it is necessary to try 
them two or three times before just the right kind of a 
point is obtained. | 
Architectural drawing is а great study, and one which 
practically has no end, for а person can spend a lifetime 
in the profession and learn something new to the very 
last. The chance for improvement апа the advancement 
of new ideas is always open, and none can expect to know 
everything there is pertaining to this interesting and use- 
ful profession. We hope that those who are seeking in- 
formation on the subject discussed in this work will not be 
disappointed and give up in despair if their first efforts 
to follow the instructions do not prove altogether satisfac- 
tory Remember that patience and perseverance are 
necessary requirements for those who follow the prof es- 
sion. Beginners in the art of drawing will be likely to be 
more or less discouraged at the time required to make 
the drawings, especially if they have other work and can 
only devote spare time to the study. Bear in mind that 
architectural drawing is a kind of work that cannot be 
rushed through like sawing off a board, It is work that 
has to be done with judgment, care and precision. If 
one has but little time to devote to the study do not try 
to do too much at once ; a little work of this kind well 
done will prove of more lasting benefit than a larger 
amount poorly executed. There is scarcely anything to be 
learned of drawing from a haphazard and hasty way of 
working. Start right, even if it does seem slow at first. 
Be content with the satisfaction of knowing that you are 
working in a way to gain the best results. Speed and 
proficiency will come from practice and experience, and 
in a short time one will find that he can do twice as much 
work in a given time as he could at the start and do it 
better. We would not advise any one to work too long 
at a time at drawing ; when tired and weary of it, lay it 
aside for a while. When the draftsman tires of the work 
he grows careless and indifferent ; his mind will be wan- 
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COMPLETION OF ARCHITECT’S CONTRACT AND TIME FOR 
FILING LIEN. 


A building contract provided that all payments to the 
contractor should be made on certified statements of the 
architects, who were empowered to supervise the con- 
struction of the building at a compensation of 5 per cent. 
of its cost, and that final settlement should be made on 
their certificate, showing completion of the contract ac- 
cording to specifications. The Supreme Court of Wis- 
consin held that, as the last act required of the architects 
was to give a final certificate of satisfactory construction, 
their time for filing a lien for services did not begin to 
run until the performance of such act.—Bentley vs. 
Adams, 66 N. W. Rep., 505. 


HOMESTEAD NOT EXEMPT FROM MECHANICS’ LIEN. 


A claim of homestead cannot be asserted against a 
mechanic’s or material man’s lien.—McNally vs. Haw- 
kins Lumber Company, Supreme Court Ala., 19 So. Rep., 
417. 


INJUNCTION AGAINST THE ERECTION OF A BUILDING. 


The erection of a building, not in itself a nuisance, will 
not be enjoined on the ground that certain uses to which 
it is alieged that it is to be devoted will constitute ita 
nuisance. where it is neither alleged nor proved that the 
building could not be devoted to other uses which would 
not be а nuisance.—Dalton vs. Cleveland, C. C. & St. 
L. Ry. Co., Sup. Ct. Ind., 48 N. E. Rep., 130. 


RIGHT TO A LIEN IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Under the laws of Massachusetts, giving в lien toa 
erson performing labor or furnishing materials for a 
building under an agreement with the owner or by his 
consent, or by the consent of any person acting for the 
owner, where persons furnish labor and materials with 
the knowledge of such owner, under an agreement with 
the contractor, they are not to be prevented from obtain- 
ing a lien by a provision in the original contract that the 
.contractor shall not let any interest in it without the 
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dering from the work and poor results are most sure to 
follow. 

Architecture is & study of itself and the succeesful 
architect should have nothing to divert his attention from 
his work, as it requires undivided attention, and to accom- 
plish the best resulta he should not work too many hours 
а day, but be able to work somewhat at his pleasure, вау 
from six to eight hours a day. It is wearisome to the 
mind to work continuously at it without proper rest. 
Architectural drawing is & profession which seems to 
grow in demand and one that still commands a good 
remuneration for the time consumed in the work. The 
present rates for architectural services are based as fol- 
lows : For drawing plans, from 114 to 244 per cent. of the 
cost of construction, and 5 per cent. for personal super- 
intendence. It will be readily seen from this that an 
architect would receive for drawing plans for a $2000 
residence from $35 to $50, and for plans and personal 
superintendence $100. Considering that such plans could 
be prepared in three or four days, and that the personal 
superintendence is only occasional visits of a few hours 
each in looking over and inspecting the work as it 
progresses, it is a pretty fair consideration for services 
rendered. Yet it is not a higher price than a skill- 
ful architect and superintendent should have for such 
services. There is plenty of encouragement for young 
architects. The work is pleasant, light and profitable. 
Remember that there is always room at the top, that the 
demand for skilled workmen is constantly increasing and 
that it is the class of unskilled workmen who are the most 
unemployed. This should be an incentive to every 
student, professional man and tradesman to aspire to 
bigher qualifications and attainments in his particular 
line of business. Skill and talent combined with practice 
and experience is the one essential qualification which 
leads to success. | 

We trust that the instructions we have given in this 
work will serve the purpose for which they were intended 
and give & start to those seeking information that will 
eventually bring them to & thorough understanding and 
successful issue on the subject set forth. 


THE BUILDING TRADES. 


written consent of the architect, though such architect 
did not give consent to the contract between the material 
men and the contractor.— Wahlstrom vs. Trulson, Sup. 
Jud. Ct. Mass, 48 N. E. Rep., 188. 


MATERIAL MEN SHUT OUT. 


When the mortgagor, after foreclosure, remains in 
possession, under agreement with the purchaser, and con- 
tracts for a construction of a building on the property, 
one ГЕШ material for the contractor cannot acquire 
a mechanic's lien for same, against the purchaser, after the 
mortgagor has in good faith paid the contractor, as pro- 
vided in the building contract.—Robbins vs. Arendt, Ct. 
App. N. V., 48 N E Rep., 105. 


WHO I8 A CONTRACTOR ? 


One whose lien statement shows the furnishing of a 
large number of articles and materials entering into the 
construction of parts of a building and the construction 
of such parts by his skilled workmen, is a contractor. 
The court said: This is not a case where the party merely 


sold a marketable commodity, which he kept on sale, or 


manufactured to order to be used by others; but it in- 
volved the furnishing of the necessary materials, and 
combining them in a structure like a roof, a steam heat- 
ing apparatus, a water system,—in short, a dwelling 
house, all requiring skilled workmen, which he provided 
and furnished upon his own responsibility and credit, and 
thus became a contractor within the statute of Michigan, 
entitled to а lien.’’—Sterner vs. Haas, Sup. Ct. Mich., 66 
N. W. Rep. 848. 


OWNERS NOT LIABLE TO SUB-CONTRACTORS IN TEXAS. 


The contractors having failed to complete certain 
buildings, the owners of them are not liable to a sub- 
contractor for the amounts paid by them to others in 
order to protect and complete the buildings, though they 
had notice of such sub-contractor’s claim.—Breneman vs. 
Beumont Lumber Company, Ct. Civ. App. Tex., 84 S. W. 
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Suggestive Designs for Cabinet Workers. 


Some time since we presented in these columns a few 
designs of cabinet work, which we now supplement with 
others likely to prove equally interesting. The first illus- 
tration represents а cabinet of rather unusual form, made 
ofchestnut and decorated with heavy carving. The 
second is an Elizabethan cabinet made of oak and also 
richly carved. It has two compartments, one at the top 
and[the other at the bottom, separated by a long drawer. 


The'third of the illustrations, all of which are reproduced 


from a late issue of the Building News, represents a writ- 
ing desk, which is said to have been the property of the 
gifted and eccentric Dean Swift. It is made of oak, 
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A Quaint Design in Chestnut. 
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Japanese Tools and Their Users. 


Everything pertaining to the Japanese seems to pos- 
sess interest for people living in other countries, and not 
the least entertaining to carpenters and builders are the 
tools of the native workman and the manner in which 
he uses them. A visitor to a Japanese workshop describes 
what he saw in the following language : 

The workshop is a room perbaps 20 feet square, the 
floor covered with straw mats. There are four carpenters 
in the shop. Each squats on the floor with his bench— 
or what takes the place of the bench—and his smoking 
gear beside him. The bench is nothing more than a flat 
board of hardwood, the dimensions being 3 feet or 4 feet 
long, about 18 inches wide and 1 inch thick, and lies 
directly on the straw mats. The bench has no arrange- 
ment whatever for fixing the work. It is merely a board 
of wood, and that work should be turned out on such a 
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An Elizabethan Cabinet. 


Suggestive Designs for Cabinet Workers. 


inlaid with walnut and decorated with marquetry. In 
the lower portion, the two side pedestals are fitted with 
different size drawers, slightly concaved in the front, 
and finished with a circular head on the top drawer, each 
ornamented with small beading round. In the central 
recess is a cupboard with shelves. Underneath the drop 
flap, which together with the lift up flap, at the top of 
. this lower portion, incloses the escritoire proper, is a 
writing table, which slides out. The inclosed portion is 
fitted with beautifully made drawers and pigeon holes, 
with a small central cupboard. At the right and left the 
two central pigeon holes are surmounted with curved 
pediments hollowed out. The upper body has the ordinary 
cupboard arrangement, with shelves shaped on the edges, 
and inclosed by two doors with fluted pilasters of syca- 
more on the stiles, with flat Corinthian caps. Between 
these pilasters, of which there are two on each door, is a 
beveled mirror, with shaped head. While these designs 
are old and quaint in their conception they contain valu- 
able suggestions to those interested in wood carving, 
cabinet making and furniture decoration. 
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bench of a quality to rival all but the finest cabinet work 
at home is certainly a thing I should not have believed 
unless I had seen it. One thing which enables a Japanese 
carpenter to get on without any arrangement for fixing 
his work is that be uses his feet as well as his hands. 

It is doubtless mostly due to practice, but also in 
great measure to the footgear used by the Japanese, that 
they can use their toes to grip in a manner which Euro- 
peans could not imitate at all, 

The tools are much more simple than ours. The ham- 
mer is merely a cylindrical mass of iron with a transverse 
round hole through. which the handle passes, The saw 
is merely a strip of steel with serrated edge, and with a 
"tang" whereby it is fixed into a round handle like a 
chisel handle, much as we fix a file at home. The work 
is done by the upward or drawing stroke. 

The plane is, in general form, somewhat like ours, 
but the wooden portion is much thinner—shallower from 
top to bottom—and the knife is inserted much nearer one 
end than with us. It is unlike our planes in that there is 
no second adjustable iron, and there is no wedge for fix- 
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ing the iron. The iron is just in the form of a chisel, 
and is held in position by friction against the sides. With 
the plane, as with the saw, the work is done by pulling 
or drawing, not by pushing. The knife is fixed near the 
end which goes in advance as the plane is drawn along. 
One would suppose that with such a primitive tool only 
rough work could be done, but the very reverse is the 
case. I have seen a Japanese carpenter take out of the 
middle of a board of hardwood a thin, delicate shaving 
several feet long and the whole width of the plane iron. 
One reason, perhaps, why such good work is done by the 
Japanese plane is that unless the edge of the knife is 
kept in very good condition the tool will not work at all. 
It is, therefore, kept as sharp as a razor, a deal of time 
being consumed in the very frequent setting of it. 

One result of the simple construction of the Japanese 
plane is that a carpenter thinks nothing of making a 
special plane for any piece of molding or such like work 
that he may have to do. These are sometimes very 
minute. I have seen them only about 114 inches long and 
3¢ inch wide. It thus comes that much of the work done 
by us with gouges, chisels, &c., is done by the Japanese 
with the plane. 

None of the other tools differed greatly from those 
used at home except in being rougher and less finished 
in appearance. 

The work that was being done was merely the exact 
copying of an English camera and dark slides. At work 
of this kind the Japanese are very clever, but they appear 
to have but little capacity for original mechanical con- 
trivances. They, moreover, have very little idea of saving 
labor by machinery or of division of labor. The conse- 
quences are that, although they turn out work of the 
kind I have been describing cheaply —the camera was to 
cost about one-half what it would cost at home—they 
would turn it out no more cheaply if goods were manu- 
factured on a large scale. If 1000 dark slides were to be 
made, each one would be made precisely as the first, one 
workman doing the whole of the work. 


———— Ma 


Lime and Mortar. 


A well informed writer, in discussing the handling of 
lime and mortar, says that in country places where lime 
has to be hauled a long distance proper provision should 
be made for its preservation when it arrives at the works. 
In a damp atmosphere a cartage of 10 or 12 miles may 
cause a load of lime to be partly slaked before it reaches 
its destination, and in cases of that kind, it would be 
better when possibie, to run it in the bed at once and 
finish the slaking ; then nearly the full virtue of the 
lime may be captured. When this cannot be done the 
lime should be put in a dry place and used as scon as 
possible. Lime should never be stored in a cellar or in 
any place where it is damp, as it will lose half its virtue 
in a very short time in such a place, and the mortar made 
with it will never give satisfaction. Good live sand is a 
necessary requisite for making good mortar, and the con- 
tractor should see to it that such is furnished to the 
plasterer. Dead sand, while easy to work, never makes 
a good job, and mortar made with it soon rots and crumbles 
away from the wall. Itis the silica in the sand that com- 
bines with the lime, that forms the hard solid mortar we 
find on some of our old houses. Good long hair that has 
been washed should be used in the mortar in proper pro- 
portions to insure good work.  Plasterers, as a rule, 
stint the hair in their mortar as a matter of economy, 
but this is wrong. and in a measure dishonest. To insure 
good and lasting work, the mortar should not be used 
until it has been made at least ten days. It will be bet- 
ter to stand 14 days if conditions will permit. The best 
results in plaster work are obtained with well made 
mortar that has been made one month or more before 
being used. 


—— —— ———— 


GRILLE work has now become quite an important fac- 
tor in interior decorative effects and manufacturers are 
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devoting considerable attention to the study of the Empire 
and Venetian styles. In their adaptation for use as win- 
dow screens they have become specially popular. Formerly 
they were used mostly for ornamental purposes at the 
tops of the windows only. Latterly they have served asa 
utilitarian as well as а decorative purpose, and when 
placed at the bottom of the window, especially where the 
window comes nearly or quite to the floor, they are made 
both in wood or brass, but as the latter is quite expensive 
there will always be а good demand for wood grilles. to 
which can be given quite as artistic designs as the brass 


at much less cost. 
———ҹфь 


Deadening Noise on Bridges. 


А means for preventing the noise made by trains in 
passing over iron bridges has been devised by a German 
engineer named Boedecker. He puts a decking of 11%- 
inch planks between the cross girders, resting on 3-inch 
timbers laid on the bottom flanges. Оп the planks а 
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Suggestive Designs for Cabinet Workers —An Old Writing Desk 
of the Seventeenth Century. 


double layer of felt is laid, which is fixed to the vertical 
web of the cross girder. At the connections with the 
girder a timber cover joint is placed on felt, and two. 
hooked bolts connect the whole firmly to the bottom 
flange. Four inches of slag gravel cover the decking, 
which is inclined toward the center of the bridge for 
drainage purposes. A layer of felt is laid between the 
planks and the timber they rest upon, and the iron work 
in contact with decking and ballast is asphalted. The 
decking weighs 600 pounds per yard for a bridge 11 feet 
wide, and costs 32 cents a square foot. It is water tight 
and has proved very satisfactory in preventing noise. 
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Directory and Official Announcements of the National Association of Builders. 


Officers for 1896. 
' President, 
Charles A. Rupp of Buffalo. 
First Vice-President, 
H. J. Sullivan of Milwaukee. 


Secretary, 
William Н. Sayward of Boston. 


Treasurer, 
George Tapper of Chicago. 
Directors. 

Noble Н. Creagerr̃r ee . Baltimore. 
E. Noyes Whit como . Boston. 
John КЕКөїз{.................................. Buffalo. 
William Grace. . Chicago. 
Richard Нөіною............................. Detroit. 
Frank L. Weaver .. Lowell. 
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George J. Grant ͥ St. Paul. 

/ ð2Vv y ЫК Wilmington. 
George H. Сайіпк.......................... Worcester 
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Tenth Annual Convention of Bullders. 


The following circular has been issued relative to the 
tenth annual convention of the National Association of 
Builders, to be held at Buffalo, N. Y., beginning Tuesday, 
September 15, 1896: 


Circular No. 1. 


Exchanges already affiliated are entitled to representa- 
tion in accordance with the constitution as follows: 


Extract from ARTICLE VII.—REPRESENTATION AT 
CONVENTION. 


In all conventions and meetings of this association 
each local association shall be entitled to delegates. as fol- 
lows: One delegate at large, «ho shall be the director 
chosen at the preceding annual convention, and one dele- 
gate in addition for each fifty mewbers of that body, upon 
which membership the per-capita tax fixed at the preced- 
ing convention shall have been paid. | ‚ 

All delegates to conventions or meetings must have 
'cfedentials from the associations they represent in form 
approved by this association. | 
Issued by order of the 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
WM. H. SAYWARD, Secretary. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The members of the Builders' Association Exchange of 
Buffalo have planned a series of most delightful entertain- 
ments for delegates and visitors attending the tenth con- 
vention of the National Association, and are particularly 
anxious to extend their hospitalities to as large a number 
of the builders of the country ав possible. 

The detail of the entertainment features has been 
briefly stated in & previous circular, but the officers and 
committees of the Buffalo Exchange wish to have it im- 
pressed upon all members of tbis association that the 
many attractions of the trips proposed cannot be expressed 
in the language of a circular, and they hope that every one 
who can will come, realize and enjoy the arrangements 
they have made to show to their guests the beauty of their 
city, its promise for future greatness by virtue of its situa- 
tion on the great lake system, as well as by the newly de- 
veloped electrical power at Niagara Falls, &c. The trip 
to the Falls, heside giving an opportunity to inspect the 
wonderful electrie plant. the most important by far in the 
world, will include a feature entir-ly new, that is, the 
passage by electric cars all the way down the river on 
the American side, from the Falls to the end of the rapids, 
and then up the river on the Canadian side by the new 
electrical railway which runs at the very edge of the shore 
all along the rapids to the foot of the Falls. 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATION. 


Owing to the fact that there will be two other conven- 
tions held in Buffalo during the week tbat the National 
Association will hold its convention, it is desirable that 
delegates and visitors arrange for hotel accommodation as 
soon as possible, either through Secretary J. C. Almendiger 
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of e Builders' Association Exchange, or with the hotels 


The names of some of the principal hotels with their 
rates are given herewith: 


The Iroquois, corner Main and Eagle streets; strictly 
fife proof. American plan. Kates, $4 per day, $5 per day 
with bath. 

The Genesee, American 
streets. Rates, $2.50 per 
bath. 

The Tifft. American plan, Main near Lafayette street. 
Rates, $3 per day, $3.50 to $4 with bath. 

The Niagara. Porter avenue and Seventh street. Rates, 
$3.50 per day, one person; $8 per day. two persons; $4.50 
per day, one person, with bath; $3.50 per day, two per- 


lan, corner Main and Genesee ` 
ay, $8 to $3.50 per day with 


.8008, with bath. 


|, 98 1 
All entertainment has been:arranged in such a manner 
that it will in no way interfere with. or detract from the 
real purposes of the meeting, and builders everywhere who 
have the welfare of the fraternity at heart are d to 
attend. The courtesies of the occasion will be gladly ac- 
corded to delegates and visitors alike. 


Programme of Business. 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 1896. 
MORNING SESSION. 


Address of welcome by Mayor of the City of Buffalo. 

Address by president of the Buffalo Exchange. 

Address by the president of the National Association 
of Builders. 

Appointment of Committee on Credentials. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


Report of Committee on Credentials. — 

Roll call. 

Appointment of Committee on Time and Place of next 
Convention and Nomination of Officers. 

Annual report of secretary. 

Annual report of treasurer. 

Consideration of the following requests presented by 
the Master Builders' Association of Boston: 

1. That the National Association of Buildera take action 
in support of the movement to create an expert commis- 
sion to have charge of all architectural work of the United 
States Government. | | 
4^9. That the National Association of Builders recom- 
mend all filial bodies to secure an amendment to the build- 
ing laws of their various cities looking toward the crea- 
tion of boards of appeal. 

8. That the National Association of Builders recom- 
mend the Joint Committee on Uniform Contract to secure 
an amendment to the uniform contract, so that payments 
shall be called for under the contract in gold, rather than 
in current funds. as the said contract now reads. 

Presentation and reference of resolutions. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 1. 
MORNING SESSION. 


Consideration of amendments to constitution. 

Consideration of the question: Are organizations of 
builders. either local or national, desirable? If so, what 
are the functions of such bodies, and should the value of 
organization be measured by, or be dependent upon, im- 
mediate specific results only? 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 17. 
There will be no session of the convention on Thursday. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 18. 


MORNING SESSION. 


Report of Committee on Resolutions. 
Report of Committee on Time and Place for next Con- 
vention, and Nomination of Officers. 
Election of officers. 
Unfinished business. 
Miscellaneous. 
Circuler No. 2. 


TRANSPORTATION. 


A reduced fare has been conceded by railway passenger 
associations except that governing the territory lying 
south of the Ohio River and west of the Mississippi River 
and the north line of the State of Illinois, at the rate of 
one and one-third fare for the round trip on the '' certifi- 
cate plan.“ to delegates and others attending the tenth 
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annual convention, and the National Association has 
guaranteed the fulfillment of the following 


CONDITIONS : 


Each person attending the convention must purchase 
within three days, Sunday excepted, before the opening of 
the convention, a first-class ticket at the regular rate from 
the point of departure to Buffalo, obtaining therewith & 
certificate of such purchase from the local ticket agent. 
This certificate, upon being signed by the National Secre- 
tary and indorsed by the representative of the passenger 
associations at the convention, will entitle the holder to a 
return fare, over the same route by which he came, ut one- 
third of the regular rate. 


Tickets for return journey will be furnished only on 
certificates procured not more than three days before the 
meeting assembles, and will be available for continuous poss 

e only ; no stop over privileges being allowed on ticketa 
sold at less than regalar unlimited fares. Certificates will 
not be honored unless presented within three days after 
the date of the adjournment of the convention. It is un- 
derstood that Sunday will not be reckoned asa day. In 
no case will the reduced rate for returu ticket be granted 
without a certificate properly signed and indorsed as 
above, and no refund of fare can be obtained because of 
failure to secure certificate at point of departure. 


NOTICE TO DELEGATES, 


‚ Delegates from exchanges located south of the Ohio 
River, west of the Mississippi River and north of the State 
of Illinois, in order to secure the reduced rate, should pur- 
chase tickets to the nearest point within the limit de- 
· scribed, and there secure through tickets to Buffalo, ob- 
taining а Central Traffic Association certificate therewith. 

All certificates must be presented to the secretary at 
e convention for his signature and to be viséd by the 


railroads' representative, whereupon they will entitle the 
holder toa return ticket, over the same route by which 
the trip to Buffalo was made, at one-third of the regular 
fare, subject to the foregoing conditions. 

All persons attending the convention are requested to 
secure certificates whether or not they intend to avail 
themselves of the reduced rate, as the certificates are the 
evidence of attendance upon which the passenger associa- 
tions base their concession. 


Issued from the office of the secretary, August 15, 1896. 


— — — 


The Use of Cement in Freezing Temperatures. 

Considerable discussion has lately taken place with re- 
gard to the use of cement in freezing temperatures and it 
may prove interesting to add to what has already appeared 
on the subject a few rules from Municipal Engineering. 
These are as follows: 

As little water should be used as will permit a thor- 
ough incorporation of the materials. 

The water, sand and stone may well be heated to about 
100 degrees F., and in any case should be above 32 de. 
grees F. 

Salt may be used in small quantities to delay freezing 
until the work is in place, or in larger quantities to pre- 
vent freezing until the cement has set and hardened suf- 
ficiently to resist the destructive tendency of the freezing 


weather. 
— —— 


New Publications. 


COMBINED BOOK or SAsH, Doors, BLINDS, MOLDINGS AND ALL 
KINDS OF INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR FINISH. Size 714 x 1014 
inches; 140 pages; profusely illustrated; bound in stiff board 
covers; published by Rand, McNally & Co.; price $2. 


This is a revised edition of a well-known work which 
has proven very popular with the trade. Within its covers 
are to be found-the latest styles, elevations, designs, &c., 
of embossed, ground and cut glass, brackets, scroll and 
turned work, wood drapery, stair fronts, corner blocks 
and beads, plinth blocks, sawed and turned balustrades, 
door and window frames, pulpits, pew ends, &c. There 
are also glass lists which cannot fail to prove valuable in 
connection with the designs presented, being those adopted 
January 25 of the present year by the Wholesale Sash, 
Door and Blind Manufacturers’ Association of the North- 
west. The volume also embraces a revised edition of the 
National Molding Book, containing the latest designs of 
moldings, interior house finish, stair and porch railings, 
as well as full size cuts of frames in use in different locali- 
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ties. The cuts give the exact size of each molding with 
figures representing the ripping width of lumber. The 
prices of moldings given are those adopted April 15 of the 
present year by the association above named and also by 
the Eastern Sash, Door and Blind Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation. Among the features of the molding book are dia- 
grams of electrical moldings, hot bed sash, rabbetted and 


grooved, hothouse fixtures and material for Eastlake 
stairs. | 
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and Labor, including Lumber, Carpen 
ter Work, Masonry, Plastering, Hard- 
ware, Painting, etc., are among the 
principal divisions. These in turn are 
illustrated and ably treated under 
numerous sub-divisions, showing ster 
by step the entire work of estimating, 
contracting and building, together with 
the best and most practical methods of 
doing the work. 


This is followed by a section given tc 
the Geometrical Measurement of Rool 
Surfaces with numerous illustrations and 
examples. It embraces a new and simple 
system of framing cvrved roofs, also the 
simplest methods of roof framing of every 
description, with practical examples thor. 
oughly illustrating nearly every conceiv- 
able form of rocf and showing many 
points never before presented, 


The volume also contains a chapter or 
Mitering Planceers, Fascias, Table Mold - 
ings, etc., illustrating and describing 
how to make many difficult joints in ar 
easy, practical manner, directing the 
workman to proceed understandingly anc 
without guess work, 
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Comprising an easy, practical system of 
estimating materials and labor for 
carpenters, contractors and 
builders. 


A comprehensive guide to those engaged 
in the various branches of the 
building trades. 


By I. P. HICKS. 


460 PAGES, 114 ILLUSTRATIONS: 


CLOTH. PEICH $1. OO. 


I have your Hicks’ Builders’ Guide and 
think very bighly of it. In fact, it has 
been of more practical use to me than 
mary works for which I paid three 


„times as much. 
S. W. DOUGLASS. 


It is with great pleasure that we rec- 
ommend, after examination, as a truly 
valuable aid to mechauies, in not only the 
saving of time, but of great labor on the 
part of builders in tbe making of esti- 
mates on their work, and particularly the 
arrivirg at proper figures for Hip, Val- 
ley or Octagon Roofs, and in buildings 
of odd sbapes, the valuable and common 
sense little book, ‘‘Hicks’ Builders’ 
Guide." 


Mechanics will бра it one of the best 
books in the line which has ever been 
published. 

Jas. F. & C. L. HUTCHISON, 
Architects. 


This book is an invaluable assistart 
and handy reference to carpenters, build- 
ers and contractors, none of whom can 
afford to be without it. 

It presents to the trade first an easy 
and practical system of estimating mate- 
rial in concise form for reference. Intke 
next place is given the average day's 
work of all kinds and the average ratis 
on which to figure in almost every 
detail of building construction. Material 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


David Williams, Publisher, 232 William St., New York. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. FOURTH EDITION. REVISED 
WITH EXTENSIVE ADDITIONS. SEVENTEEN 
NEW PLATES. 


STAIR - BUILDING, 


Wood. Iron and Stone, 


Drawing Face-Molds, Unfolding Side-Molds, and Find 
ing Lengths of Balusters Under Wreaths 
BY THE 


NEW ONE-PLANE METHOD. 


Fifty Object Lessons in the Geometry of Hand-railing- 
erty four Examples of Curved or Wreathed Hand- 
rau as applied to Stair ns, or More Eco- 

nomical or Improved Methods of Treatment, 

Planning Stairs as an Important Study, 

Fifty Plans ot Stairs, 

Sixty Designs for Staircases, 

Wood Stair Wainscoting. 

Paneling the Soffit of Circular Stairs, 

Circular Stone Work, 

Circular Stone Staircase and Hand-rail. 

Stone Molded Circular Stair Wainscot, 

Untolding Paneled Soffit of Circular Stone 
Stairs, 

Thirty-three Designs and Plans for Iron 
Stairs, 

Twenty-two Different Shapes of Hand-rail, 

Thirty-seven Designs for Newels, 

Fifty Designs for Balusters, 

FOR THE USE OF 
Architects, Technical Schools, Stair Builders, Carpen- 


ters, Iron Workers, Pattern Makers, Stone 
Masons and Ship Joiners. 


By JAMES H. MONCKTON. 
Fourth Edition with 118 Plates. 410, cloth extra, $4.00 


112 Full-page 4to Plates ** WOOD, IRON 
AND STONE." 


Sent, postpa'd, on receipt of price, by 


David Williams, 232 William St., N. Y. 
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(Established 18ss,) 
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PURE MIXED PAINTS. 


Sample Cards of so desirable shades on request, 


These Paints are not ** fire-proof,” ‘‘ chemical,” 
rubber or t,“ but are simply pure 
Linseed ОП Paints, made of the best materials 
sod are suitable for the very best class of work, 


Fine Varnishes, Hard OI! Finish 
Wood Stains, Artists’ Materials. 


Higgins’ 
American 
Drawing 
Inks Sisk aa 


The Standard Liquid Drawing Inks of the Wor d. 


То. PENNELL S : “ There is no ink equal to it [Hig- 
gins' Ink] for half a dozen reasons. From thetime you 
open the bottle until you Tue all its contents on paper 
you have no reason to find fault with it.” 

A. B. Frost says: “Iuse a great deal of it and it is 
certainly the best." 


AT ALL DEALERS 


(By mail, prepaid, 35 cents a bottle. 
showing actual inks, free.) 


Higgins’ 
Photo-Mounter 


The new adhesive for mounting 
photographs, prints, colored paper, 
etc.. and for general use as a substi- 
tute for mucilage. Will not warp, 
cockle nor strike through, nor change 
the tone or color of any mount. 
Spreads smoothly and easily ; 
lumps. Beautiful white color: 
always ready ; fully guaranteed 


AT ALL DEALERS 
(3 oz. Jar, prepaid, =з зо cents. Circulars 
ree. 


Color Card 


no 
delicately scented— 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs.. 
168 8th St., Brookiyn, N. Y. 


London Office, 106 Charing Cross Roa¢ 
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P)OVELTIEs. 


Krueger’s Automatic Self Register- 
ing Lumber Measure. 


An automatic self registering lum- 
ber measure, which is likely to inter- 
est a large class among the readers of 
this journal, has just been introduced 
to the trade by the Johnstown Specialty 
Company of Johnstown, Pa. Fhe de- 
vice is referred to as being of great 


Noveities.— Fig. 1. — Krueger's Automatic 
Self Hegistering Lumber Measure. 


value to those handling lumber, for the 
reason that it saves time and mental 
labor to the lumberman, avoids costly 
mistakes in measuring, prevents contro- 
versies affecting invoices between pur- 
chaser and seller, and is absolutely re- 
liable in its work. The view which 
we present in Fig. 1 of the cuts shows 
the device as it is used in the process 
of measuring. It is first set by a sim- 
ple operation to the length of the board 
or boards to be measured If the lat- 
ter are of various lengths, the device 
can be changed from one length to 
another during the process of measur- 
ing, always adding to the record the 
number of feet measured by each 
operation. The measuring is done by 
means of a cable drawn over the width 
of the board, the cable returning into 
the case after each.operation ready for 
the next. The number of feet meas- 
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ductor properly placed on a complete 
circuit. То meet these requirements 
E. G. Washburne & Co. have made a 
ure copper cable with solid copper 
r points and cast brass fastenings. 
The points are made 4 feet long and do 
not need braces. The manufacturers 
claim that this conductor placed on a 


Fig. 2.— Copper Lightning Rods. 


building in circuit form-—tbat is, 
with two or more ground connections 
and groundings running down to moist 
earth or water—will protect any build- 
ing from damage. 


Jones Reversible Screw Driver. 


F. A. Howard & боп, Belfast, 
Maine, have just brought out their 


and sleeve being of steel with knurled 
surfaces. The tool is packed with three 
sizes of bits in a wooden box, and six 
of these boxes in a larger box. The 


Fig 5.—Exztra Bits for Jones Screw Driver. 


screw driver is intended for mechanics 
mainly who have large numbers of 
screws to drive or draw, among which 
may be mentioned machinists, gun and 
lock smiths, cabinet, coffin, carriage, 
piano and organ makers. 


Atkins Handy Tool. 


E. C. Atkins & Co., Inc:anapolis, 
Ind.. are putting on the market the 


Fig. 6.—Atkins Handy Tool. 


set of tools for house use shown in 
Fig. 6 of the cuts. The tools are 
referred to as made for use, of fine 
tempered steel, and are put up,one 
set in a box, each set consisting.of а 
keyhole saw and pad, putty knife, 
chisel, screw driver and tack claw., 


Lufkin Rule Company. 


Lufkin Rule Company, Saginaw. 
Mich., and 244 Murray street, New 
York, are manufacturirg the Sterling 
linen measuring tapes, which are sold 
at about 40 per cent. reduction from 
the price of metallic tapes. d The 
makers refer to them as made of best 


Jones Reversible Screw Driver.—Fig. 3.—General View of Screw Driver. m] 


ured is shown in figures through an 
opening in the face The device is the 
invention of George Krueger of Johns- 
town. Pa., who is also the manager 
of the company named. 


Copper Lightning Rods. 


The engraving presented in Fig. 2 
shows the tip and section of an all 
copper lightning rod manufactured by 
E. G. Washburne & Со. 46 Cortlandt 
street, New York City. Formerly light- 
ning rods were made of iron in sec- 


tions and were put up on chimneys, 
&c.,running directly from the top to 
the ground; but since the meeting of 
the lightning rod conference in Lon- 
don the utility of the lightning rod has 
been investigated by the United States 
Government electricians, the conclu- 
sion arrived at being that the rod 
should be a continuous copper con- 


Jones improved reversible clutch 
screw driver, as seen in Figs. 3. 4 
and 5. This tool is marketed solely 
by Alford & Berkele Company, 77 
Chambers street, New York Citv. Fig. 
3 illustrates it closed, Fig. 4 showing 
the tool with extended spiral, both 
engravings being one-third size. The 
center brass sleeve turns on a brass 
tube and causes the steel spiral, with 
square grooves cut deep, to drive 
screws when the sleeve is turned 
slightly to the left. withdrawing them 
instantly by turning the sleeve to 


Fig 4.—Screw Driver with Spiral Extended. 


the right, without necessarily remov- 
ing the bit from screw slot. А head- 
less screw in the sleeve is used for 
regulating the friction. There are 
three full turns of the spiral to one 
ordinary pressure on the hardwood 
handle. Just back of the bit clutch is 
a loose sleeve to grasp with the free 
hand in driving screws, both clutch 


inch wide, reinforced 
e first 4 inches and 
heavily coated, marked one side only 
in feet, inches and half inches. They 
are made in four sizes, 25, 50, 75 and 
100 feet, contained in hard leather 
cases with flush handle and nickeled 
trimmings. They are also making a 
peculiar article known аз X official 
gauge for the use of the municipal 
offices of the mero decimal a of 
the Republic of Mexico." some- 
what veneni ble a steel rule about J$ 
meter long and about 1 inch wide, 


woven linens, 14 
with leather t 


with special markings graduated 1 to 
12, together with a brass slide and 
thumb set nut. Anticipating the com- 
ing demand for metric measurements 
their factory has already been equipped 
with machinery for turning out steel, 
linen and metallic tapes marked ac- 
cording. to the metric system. The 
compapy advise us tbat they have 
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recently secured tbe United States 
Government order for metallic tapes, 
heretofore purchased abroad. 


Tile Borders for Registers, ` 


{ In order that the registers used in 
connection with heating systems shall 
be in keeping with the other hand- 
some fittings of the building. Rives 
& Co. of Rochester, N. Y., have re- 
cently made a new departure in regis- 
ter borders, to be used in connection 
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Fig. 7.— Floor Register with Tile Border. 


with the Red Fellows.“ а term 
which will be applied to their regis- 
ters owing to their being wrapped in 
red paper The tile border consists 
of a nickel plated cast iron frame, 
with provision between the inner and 
outer edges of the frame for the use of 
tile of different sizes and colors. 
These borders are designed for use in 
both side wall and floor, and inasmuch 
as the enameled, embossed colored tile 
are the width of the ordinary floor 
border the entire width is materially 

ter. producing an effect similar to 
that seen in fire places and hearths. 
Fig. 7 shows a square register de- 
signed for use in a carpeted floor. 
Fig. 8 is a circular topped wall register 
with tile flange. It is pointed out by 
the manufacturers that a very hand- 
some effect is produced, and heating 
contractors who make a specialty of 
fine work are invited to secure their 
catalogue, which shows these registers 
in colored prints, giving an excellent 
idea of their appearance when set in 
walls with handsome paper or neat, 
carpeted floors. 


Sash, Door and Blind Mortising 
and Relishing Machine. 


One of the recent important addi- 
tions to the already large line of sash, 
door and blind machinery which is 
being placed on the market hy J. A. 
Fay & Co. of 221-241 West Front 
street, Cincinnati. Ohio, is shown in 
general view in Fig. 9 of the engrav- 
ings. It is constructed in a substan- 
tial manner of iron and steel, and so 
designed that the various kinds of 
work may be performed without inter- 
ference with one another. The meet: 
ing and bottom rails of sash are mor- 
tised at one operation and the chips 
cleaned out, leaving the work ready 
to be put together. This is accom 
plished by means of a hollow chisel 
incasing a revolving boring bit, all 
being supported in the stationary 
frame. Different depths of mortises 
are made by changing the stroke of 
the pitman. The fence is provided 
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with stops, and after being set no lay- 
ing off on the work is said to be re- 
guired. The door relishing is accom- 
plished by means of six sizes, adju-ta- 


ble for different widths of work. The 


table has a vertical adjustment by 
means of a treadle and is provided with 
a stop to regulate the depth of the 
relish. Sash and blind relishing may 
be accomplished without interfering 
either with the mortising or door 
relishing. The attachment for wedge 
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Novelties.— Tile Borders for Registers. 


cutting consists of а steel spindle 
carrying two saws, а table adjustable 
to and from them and provided with 
stops for gauging the depth of the 
work and for preventing the table 
from being moved into the saws. A 
guard is provided with the saws asa 


ute. There is а shop number on the 
machine and a number on each cast- 
ing, by which it can be identified 


.whenever. it becomes necessary to 
‘order repairs. 


Lane’s Junior Tackle Block. 


A patent steel tackle block for 
which strong claims are made is that 
shown in Fig. 10 of the illustrations, 
and manufactured by Lane Brothers 
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Fig. 8.— Wall Register with Tile C lange. 


of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. lt is known 
as Lane's Junior, being alighter block 
than their regular line, and taking a 
3¢-inch rope or smaller cord. The case 
is made of steel heavily coated with 
tin and the hook is also of steel, there 
being no malleable iron in the make 


Fig. 9.—Sash, Door and Blind Mortising and Relishing Machine. 


protection to the operator. The re- 
cess for the blind rod is routed at the 
same time the blind rail is relished by 
means of a vertical spindle and rout- 
ing cutter raised to the work by a foot 
treadle. The tight and loose pulleys 
on the machine are 8 x 4 inches and 
should make 1000 revolutions per min- 


up of the block. The steel insures 
lightness combined with strength, and 
severe tests have shown that the rope 
will part before there is injury to the 
block. Another feature is the self 
locking device, by means of which 
the operator when raising a load can 
lock it at any point. This is done in- 
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stantly by merely a quick jerk of the 
hauling rope or cord, and is unlocked 
with equal facility, thus doing away 
with all need of tying the bauling 
rope. "There is a series of blocks, five 
in number, which may be used sepa- 
rately or in connection with each other, 
аз circumstances require. Each kind 
is packed in a separate box, rendering 


Novelties —Fig. 10.—Lane's Junior Tackle 
Block. 


them convenient for the dealer to 
handle. The blocks are adapted for 
use about houses, also for tents, awn- 
ings, yachts, sailing craft, &c. 


The McCabe Ball Bearing Door 
Hanger. 


The McCabe Mfg. Company of 532. 
542 West Twenty-second street, New 
York City, have just brought out a 
new door hanger, a view of which is 
presented in Fig. 11 of the illustra- 
tions. The engraving clearly shows 
the construction of the carriage with 
a bail bearing swivel joint, as well as 
ball bearing journals The hanger is 
constructed entirely of steel and care- 
fully made in every particular. It is 
well adapted for use in connection with 
a series of doors, which may be hinged 
together in such a way that they will 
fold up and lay back flat against the 
wall, in something the same way that 
a Japanese fan can be closed. This 
renders the hanger especially adapted 
for use in schools, churches and audi- 
toriums, where it is often necessary to 
divide up a large space into a number 
of small ones, and when the series of 
hinged doors are not required they can 
be moved back out of the way as 
quickly as they were placed in posi- 
tion. The manufacturers have fitted 
up several buildings with the new 
hanger, and they state that it works to 
the satisfaction of all concerned. A 
catalogue has been issued, calling at- 
tention to the hanger, and copies of it, 
as well as prices, will be furnished on 
application to the company. 


Special Design of Hardware. 


The accompanying cut, Fig. 12, 
shows a line of hardware of special de- 
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sign, made by the Russell & Erwin Mfg. 
Company of New York, from archi- 
tects’ drawings, for use in the Manhat- 
tan Hotel. This is a 14-story building 
in course of erection in a command- 
ing location at the corner of Madison 
avenue and Forty-second street, New 
York City, and is to include every 
known modern convenience for the 
comfort of guests. The making of 
hardware from architects' designs to 
harmonize with the general architec- 
ture of buildings is a branch of their 
business to which the company devote 
especial attention. 


The Goodell Reversible Automatic 
Screw Driver. 


A reversible automatic screw driver 
which is being introduced to the trade 
by Goodell Brothers Company of 
Greenfield, Mass., is illustrated in Fig. 
13 of the engravings. The tool has 
two separate and distinct spirals, each 
working entirely independent of the 
other ; its value as a tool for driv- 
ing screws automatically being in no 
way lessened because of its reversible 
mechanism. The tool is the same rela- 
tive size as the company’s screw driver 
No. 2, and has two brass nuts between 
the handle and the sleeve. In opera- 
tion, for right hand work the brass 
nut nearest the handle is tightened 
and the brass nut nearest the sleeve 
is loosened. For left hand work the 
order of tightening and loosening the 
nuts isreversed. The tool can also be 
used as an ordinary screw driver. 
Three tool steel blades are furnished 
with each tool. The tool is spoken of 
by the makers as practical, strong, 
durable and of moderate cost. 


Improved Power Mortiser. 


The illustration which is shown in 
Fig. 14 of the cuts represents a gen- 
eral view of the improved new style 
No. 2 power mortiser, with boring at- 
tachment, clamp table aud rack and 
pinion feed, which has recently been 
added to the assortment of wood 
working machinery turned out by the 
Rowley & Hermance Company of 


or jar comes upon the frame instead 
of on the caps of the boxes, a feature 
which cannot fail to command the at- 


Fig. 12, —Special Design of Hardware 


tention of those having іо do with 
machines of this class. The clamp 
table is simple, durable and effective. 
The piece to be bored or mortised is 
clamped and moved forward by the 
hand wheel, which moves the bed. It 
is then bored, after which it is run 
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Fig. 11.— The McCabe Ball Bearing Door Hanger. 


Williamsport, Pa. This machine, 
which is designed to be principally 
employed on hardwood and the heavier 
class of building material, has a frame 
cast in one solid piece, extending over 
the crank shaft, with the caps placed 
below. By this arrangement, the 
manufacturers state, the entire strain 


under the chisel and mortised without 
releasing it from its position The 
boring attachment is bolted to the side 
of the frame and is driven by gearing. 
A belt friction reverse is provided by 
means of which the chinel can be in- 
stantly reversed, whether working or 
at rest. The table is so made that'it 
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can be tilted to any angle for radial 
mortising and will take in a. piece 8 
inches wide. 


JUS NOTES. 


SOME IDEA of the increasing popu- 
arity of sheet metal lath for building pur- 
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making Hilton's expanded steel lath, which 
is finding a market among the heating trade 
for covering flues which run through build- 
ings as well as by the general building trade. 
The increase in the business since Mr. Hil 

ton has had his first machine in operation has 
been such as to necessitate the placing of an 
order for a second machine, which is now in 
course of construction. The lath, made from 
No. 26 black steel, in a single passage through 
the machine is corrugated .lengthwise to 
give it strength, and 1s cut in such a man- 
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wide and 8 feet long. Those who аге inter- 
ested in the lath can secure a circular givin 
a information in reference to it on appli- 
cation. 


THE FLEXIBLE DOOR & SHUTTER 
COMPANY have removed their works from 
Worcester, Mass., to Bloomsburg, Pa., and 
have а New York „се at 74 Fifth avenue. 
There is а permanent exhibition of their 
specialties at the New York punang Ma- 
terial Exhibit in the Cammeyer Building, 


Novelties —Fig. 13 — The Goodell Reversible Automatic Screw Driver. 
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Sixth avenue and Twentieth street. The 
company favor us with a prettily illustrated 
folder calling attention to their productions, 
and especially to their ventilating school 
wardrobes, and showing the uses for which 
their flexible partition doors, flexifold doors, 
rolling curtains. &c., are particularly 
adapted. They state that their rolling par- 
titions are in successful use in hundre s of 
modern churches, schools апа institutions. 
Catalogues and prices will be forwarded b 

the company to any one who may be suf. 
DAY interested to make application for 

em. 


THE PACIFICO SHERT METAL WORKS, 
209-211 Mission street, San Francisco. Cal., 
have gone into the business of manufactur- 
ing and putting up to order from architects’ 
drawings and details ail kinds of sheet metal 
work in connection with buildings of any 
kind, including tin. copper and corrugated 
1ron;roofing, copper and galvanized cornices 
and moldings, tanks, skylights, ventilators, 
chimney tops, &c. They also make a specialty 
of spiral leader pipe. The sheet metal work 
is under the personal supervision of F. B. 
Gibson, who has had an extended experience 
in this line. The president of the company 
is Sidney M. Smith, and the secretary, treas- 
urer and general manager is Irving Ayres. 


A NEW CATALOGUE has been issued 
by the William R. Pitt Composite Iron 

orks, 123 Fifth avenue, New York, which 
shows the many dfferent forms of folding 
Кее and guards of their manufacture. 

hese are made under the Pitt-Bostwick pat- 
ents and are suitable for bank vaults, guards 
for doors and windows, entrance or drive- 
way gates, theater gates. office gates, bag- 
gago and sleeping car gates, ferry safety 
gates, guards for business and express 
wagons, elevator guards, &c. The illrstra- 
tions show various styles of gates applied to 
а number of different purposes, and there 
are also represented cuts of a variety of 
grills and iron railings, and at the end are 
some very handsome designs of wrought 
iron scroll gates. The catalogue is of large 
size and the 60 pages are filled with illustra- 
tions, while sufficient descriptive text is 
given to explain the special features of the 
goods. 


THE Kansas City METAL ROOFING 
& CoRRUGATING COMPANY, Kansas City, 
Mo.. call attention to the increasing popu- 
larity of their Ruberoid roofing, in report- 
ing the sale of 800 squares for coverin 
the buildings of the Kansas City. Pittsburg 
& Gulf Raiiroad Company, at Shreveport, 
La. This character of roofing is also used in 
many large buildings in Kansas City, Leav- 
enworth and St. Joseph. 


SEALED PROPOSALS will be received 
at the office of the supervising Architect, 
Washington. D. C.. until September 10, for 
work including the roof covering, skylight, 
&c., for the United States Post Office Build- 
ing, at Butfalo, N. Y., in accordance with 
the drawings and specifications, copies of 
which may be had from the Supervising 
Architect, Washington. or from the Superin- 
tendent at Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE LuLLow-SAYLOR WIRE. COM- 
PANY of Fourth and Elm streets. Sr. Louis, 
Mo., favor us with a 48-page catalogue which 
they have just issued from the press begins | 
to counter and office railing, wickets an 
window guards. The company have for 
year+ made a specialty of this class of work, 
and have fitted up the largest banks in St. 
Louis, as well as others throughout the 
different States from Maine to California 
and from the Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. 


The company also make a specialty of eleva- 
tor inclosures and caps, and will glad to 
correspond with any one in need of anything 
in the way of пы werk. pua blue de com: 

ny are prepared to furnish special designs 
ond they be required. The catalogue first 
referred to presents numerous e Л of 
counter and office railings, accompanied by 


Fig. 14.— Improved Power Mortiser. 
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numbers for use in ordering. The company 
began, a little more than a week ago, moving 
into their new quarters, a view ot the build- 
ing being presented on tbe last page of the 
cover of the catalogue of counter and bank 
railings. In their new quarters the com- 
pany will enjoy exceptional facilities for the 
prompt executicn of any orders which they 
may receive, not only in the special lines 
already named, but also in connection with 
all work in wrought iron, wire or brass. 


THE CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING 
COMPANY, with main office and factory at 
50 North Twenty-third street, Philadelphia, 
Pa.. report a constantly increasing demand 
from all parts of the country for their Vic- 
toria shingles, metal shingles and other lines, 
designed tor covering the better class of 
buildings, such as churches, school hou-es 
and residences, where a storm proof, durable 
and ornamental material is required at @ 
medium cost. We understand that the com- 
pany will mail a catalogue to all applicants: 
while samples of actual goods will be sub- 
mitted for comparison with other kinds of 
roofing if desired. 


E. T. Barnum of Detroit, Mich., 


manufacturer of wire, iron and brass work 
for buildings, has just been awarded contruct 
for new steel jail cells for the ci:y of Pagosa 
Springs, Col. and has completed the con- 
tract for large steel jail cells for Wythe 
County, Va. Mr. Barnum has an extensive 
trade in the above lines, extending from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and has issued 
many handsome catalogues for these special 
lines. Acopy of the special builders’ cata- 
logus: which 1s full of valuable information, 
will be sent free on application. 


GEORGE FRINK SPENCER bas re- 
cently returned from ап extended trip 
&broad, combining business with pleasure. 
Mr. Spencer is manager for the well-known 
firm of I. P. Frink, 551 Pearl street, New 
York, maker of reflectors for lighting 
ly ie halls, public buildings, art galler- 
es, &c. 


THE PRACTICAL AND THOROUGH SYS- 
TEM of home scientific instruction by mail, 
conducted by the International Correspond- 
ence Schools of Scranton, Pa., has earned a 
well merited success. as one may judge from 
the fact that during the three years in which 
they have been in operation no less than 13,- 
000 students have availed themselves of the 
advantages offered by the institution, over 
5000 having enrolled in the past year. Man- 

er T. J. Foster advises us that the growth 
of the shools has necessitated the erection 
this summer, at a cost of $100,000. of new 
buildings to accommodate the instructors 
and facilitate their work. This will enable 
the schools to cater to a still larger number 
of students the coming season. With this 
object the proprietors are now offering spe- 
cial inducements of greater value than ever 
pelore to those who enroll before September 


AKRON SPIRIT LEVEL Works of Ak- 
ron, Ohio, issue an illustrated price-list show- 
ing plumbs and levels of various styles and 
prices. Specialattention is directed to their 
nem Mason level No. 24, arranged for plumb 


Тнк H W. Jouus Mrd. COMPANY 
have recently removed their eastern branch 
from 119-121 Federal street, to 77-79 Pearl 
street, Boston, Mass. 


ON Асасѕт 3 the Baron de Hirsch 
Trade School at 225 East Ninth street, New 
York. began its fifth season since the school 
has teen in the charge of J. Ernst G. 
Yalden. Notice that applicants would te re- 
ceived was made public only one week pre- 
vious, yet it resulted in the formation of 
the largest classes in the history of the insti- 
tution, and those who have been received 
have been selected with a view to their apt- 
ness for work. The 52 attendants at the 
school are divided between plumbing, ma- 
chinist, carpentry and sign painting classes. 
The school term continues five anda half 
months, and two classes are examined each 
year, the exhiLition of the work and the ex. 
amination of the class which recently closed 
clearly demonstrating the proficiency at- 
tained by the pupils. During the month 
intervening between the two sessions of the 
рег the superintendent made а canvass to 

nd the percentage of the graduates of 
former classes that have employment, and 
discovered that over 8) per cent. have steady 
work and are well thought of by their em- 
ployers. 


THE E. S. WHEELER CoMPANY of 
256 Water street, New Haven, Conn., have 
issued an edition of their catalogue of 
specialties intended for distribution among 
architects. The goods illustrated and de- 
scribed include porcelain und enameled bath- 
tubs, siphon closets, wash trays. sinks, wash- 
tubs, porcelain slop sinks, fittings, &c.. while 
attention jis called to lavatories, rooting 
plates and especially tothe Wheeler's im- 
proved method roofing. In offering this 
catalogue to the trade the company refer to 
the impossibility of the architect. in the in- 
terests of clients, giving an exact specifica- 
tion of the character of the porcelain and 
earthen ware with definite physical and 
chemical tests. They say that the large 
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increase in the use of plumbers’ porcelain 
earthen ware and iron ware has enabled its 
cost to be much reduced, but there are being 
carried toa point of absurdity efforts on the 
part of some sellers to conceal the identity 
of their material by baptizing it with fancy 
names, to the end that а piece of ordinary 
earthen ware. made by a dozen potteries, 
could be sold at a price above its real value. 
In the pages of the catalogue referred to tne 
company state that the names are attached 
only for the purpose of identification and 
easier specitication. The test of the quality 
of this material. they say, isin ite careful 
examination, and they will be glad at all 
times to send, if desired, sample closets, 
baths or other goods to any responsible 
plumber east of the Mississippi for archi- 
tects’ examination. 


THE building in which the Matthews 
Decorative Glass Company, at 324-330 East 
Twenty sixth street. New York City, occupy 
four floors, was visited by fire Sunday morn- 
ing. August 23, and damaged to the extent of 
several thousand dollars. The structure, 
having a frontuge of 50 feet on the street and 
extending back more tban 100 feet, was built 
in the most substantial manner and fitted up 
with the latest and most improved appli- 
ances. Mr. Ferguson, the manager of the 
glass company. is said to place the loss of 
that concern at к on stock and $18,000 on 
machinery and fixtures. 


WE have received from the Ducker 
Portable House Company of 36 Cortlandt 
street, New York City, a number of leaflets 
carrying illustrations of many of the differ- 
ent styles of portable houses which they are 
prepared to supply. Each sheet is numbered 
апа gives the size of the house, the number 
of rooms into which it is divided and the cost. 
These goods аге referred to as strong and 
durable. being made of thoroughly seasoned 
and carefully selected materials, and easily 
erected and taken down without the use of 
nails, screws or ahy external appliances. 
They are made principally of hard wood, 
each section being tongued and grooved, aud 
when fastened it is claimed the joints are 
absolutely air tight. The sections are bolted 
to the fountain sills. into which are dove- 
tailed the cross beams. The roof sections 
have hard wood panels on the inside and are 
covered on the outside with heavily painted 
ribbed steel or canvas. as may be desired. 
The floors are inch yellow pine tongued 
and grooved, made in sections, and the 
length of the house can be increased or 
diminished in multiples of 2 feet 9 inches, 
that being the uniform width of all sections. 
These houses are made for almost any use, 
and the company will furnish. on applica- 
tion, plans and estimates for any style of 
building desired. 


WE ARE INDEBTED to the American 
Roofing Company, St. Louis, Mo., and Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. for a copy of a handsome cata- 
logue which they have just issued. The vol- 
ume, which in size is the same as the former 
editions, is handsomely bound in roughened 
green paper, with the name of the concern 
stamped prominently on the front cover and 
their trade-mark on the back. The catalogue 
contains over 80 pages. or about double the 
number of their 1405 edition. The first sec- 
tion is the roofing and siding department. 
and this takes up the subject of corrugated 
iron with all sizes of corrugations and corru- 
gated curved sheets. which are illustrated, 
as is also the application of this material to 
buildings, both for roofs and sidings. 
Crimped roofing. standing seam roofing, 
pressed standing seam roofing, roll and cap 
steel roofing, sheet steel pressed brick and 
rock faced brick. rock faced stone, beaded 
siding and ceiling. metal shingles, metal 
laths. &c.. are referred to in the order 
named. In the steel ceiling department the 
first illustration shows the Excelsior ceiling; 
then а number of patterns of handsome de- 
signs for stamped ceilings and walls. The 
gutter department relates to eave trough, 
roof and box gutters, leader and conductor 
pipes, elbows and shoes, cut offs, Kc. The 
miscellaneous department at the close is de- 
voted to skylights, tinners’ supplies, roofing 
tools, &c.. ag well as several tables giving 
discount sheets, weights, rules of measure- 
ment, &c. 


S. M. GuNASAUL COMPANY, Omaha, 
Neb., announce to the trade that they have 
appointed J. C. McCarthy & Co., 9% Cham- 
bers street, New York, their general agents 
for the sale of their automatic door holders 
and bumpers. It is their purpose to carry a 
stock of goods at this point for quick deliv- 
ery or shipment. This specialty is made asa 
floor holder in Nos. 4 and 5. japanned and 
nickeled respectively. No. 2 is a base holder, 
variously made of oak, ash. cherry, birch, 
maple and walnut, to suit the buyer. 


THE PARAGON PLASTER COMPANY, 
Syracuse. N. Y., have made a specialty of 
the manufacture of a fine grade of plaster for 
building, which is shipped in bags ready to 
be mixed with water for application. 
Tbrough long experience they claim to be 
able to furnish & plaster of uniform charac- 
ter that sets quick. dries hard and has a 
tensile strength at least three times greater 
than mortar mixed by the ordinary process. 


A NOVEL FORM OF CIRCULAR is dis- 
tributed by the Globe Iron Roofing & Corru 
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gating Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 1t comes 
through the mails as a sealed folder about 
the size of a large envelope. Oncutting one 
edge of the folder it opens lengthwise, pre- 
senting six circular pages in addition to the 
back and front, which are utilized in calling 
attention to the goods of this concern. The 
interior leaves make allusion to the Globe 
standing seam steel roofing, corrugated 
sheets, self capping standing seam steel roof- 


ing, metal clapboards, beaded siding and 
ceiling. steel brick siding, Emcelsior V- 
crim steel roofing, &c. On the back of 


the folder is an illustration showing the a 
plication of corrugated iron and the Glo 
roofing to a building. 


* A STATEMENT FOR THE CIVIL EN- 
GINEER AND ARCHITECT," is the title of a 
mphlet which has lately been issued from 
he press by the National Paint Works of 
Wiliamsport, Pa. It ls edited by W. H 
Loomis and contains facts, records of experi- 
ence and remarks on wood and metal decora- 
tion and preservation. The subject of paint 
for iron and steel protection is one that has 
received much attention from engineers and 
investiga- 
tions have been made by many of the most 
rominent engineers. In the pamphlet be- 
ore us reference is made to standard pre- 
pared paints of various kinds, building and 
ridge paints, semi-paste paints, prepared 
red lead. oxide of iron paint, asphalt, carbon 
Reference is also made to the 
paint produced by the National Paint Works 
and a number of pages of the pamphlet are 
devoted to testimonial letters relative 
thereto, and also to illustrations of work in 
connection with which the company's painte 
have been employed. 


THE annual catalogue of Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind., which has re- 
cently been issued from the press, contains 
The volume 
is made up of 180 pages, and presents in а 
comprehensive manner ап account of the 
n of Purdue University, a general state- 
ment of its objects and purposes, а descrip- 
tion of the various buildings and their equip- 
ment, and schedules of the various courses of 
study pursued. Full information is given 
relative to admission, tuition. &c., conclud- 
ing with a catalogue of students for 1895-90. 


* FURNACES AND How TO Buy 
THEM " is the title of an interesting publica- 
tion of 32 pages which has been issued from 
the press by Giblin & Со. of Utica, N. Y. 
Within its paper covers is presented for 1896 
a line of heaters which the manufacturers 
have sold during the past 12 years, but with 
improvements which add to their beauty and 
efficiency and render them of more satisfac- 
tory operation than ever before. The goods 
illustrated and described embrace the Stand- 
ard furnace, with four-dome radiator in one 
casing ; the Rival furnace, the Standard and 
the Standard Junior, the Rival Junior, the 
Standard Smokeless, the Standard Tubular 
and the Standard hot water combination 
heater. The information presented is of a 
character interesting to builders and con- 
tractors as well as house owners generally. 


WE HAVE RECEIVED from Ham- 
macher. Schlemmer & Co. of 209 Bowery, 
New York City. a copy of a new tool cata- 
logue which they have just issued from the 
press. The volume consists of more than 4U0 
pages. profusely illustrated with engravings 
of tools intended for cabinet makers. pat- 
tern makers, carpenters. wood carvers. up- 
holsterers, sculptors, masons, plasterers, 
plumbers, painters, molders. gas fitters. 
modelers. machinists, jewelers, &c. In 


‘offering this publication to the trade the 


manufacturers state that their tools are 
selected with great care and are of the best 
makes. They also refer to tbe fact that 
meritorious novelties will from time to time 
be added to their present line, the aim being 
to carry acomplete stock of first-class goods. 
The volume shows not only a full assortment 
of {оов for practically all trades. but a large 
variety of supplies needed in factories. such 
as band saws, brazing apparatus, circular 
sawr, emery wheels, emery paper and cloth, 
grindstones, steam glue heaters, veneer 
Ee. trucks. vises. belting, &c. The matter 

as been arranged with a due regard to the 
requirements of the trades addressed, and 
in connection with the numerous illustra- 
tions are numbers. sizes, prices and other 
information likely to prove valuable in con- 
nection therewith. The volume is bound in 
colored paper covers and is well calculated 
to prove as valuable to the heads of manu- 
facturing establishments as to the workmen 
employed by them. 


THE PASSENGER STATIONS on the ele- 
vated railwav loop which traverses the busi- 
ness center of Chicago are now being com- 
pleted. They are of handsome design. at- 
tracting much attention both by reason of 
their ornamental appearance and the very 
effective manner in which sheet metal is em 
ployed in their construction. The sides are 
of paneled galvanized iron, applied to sub- 
stantial frame work, while the roofs are cor- 
rugated, but finished with appropriate crest- 
ings. The work was done by James A. Mil- 
ler & Bro.. 129 and 131 South Clinton street, 
Chicago, III., who have thus had an oppor- 
tunity to display their skill where probably 
more attention will be given to their handi- 
craft than anywhere else in the city. 
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Results of Builders’ Convention. 


The close of the first decade in the history of the 
National Association of Builders was marked by the 
convention held in Buffalo on September 15, 16, 17 and 
18. As a result of that convention the delegates and 
the local bodies through their reports are in posses 
sion of clearly defined information as to the true char- 
acter of organization and the responsibilities for suc- 
cess or failure of the individuals of which it is com- 
posed. The exact situation in which the association 
finds itself was given its true value, and although the 
number of constituent bodies has reached the lowest 
point in the history of the organization, the present 
outlook seems to promise more for the permanent 
success of the association than did the conditions 
existing in times apparently indicative of greater pros- 
perity. The defection of many local organizations is 
logical enough when the business depression that has 
prevailed for several years is taken into account. It 
was shown that the adverse business conditions have 
so disrupted many of the exchanges that as organiza- 
tions they are exercising few if any of their proper 
functions. These defections in no way indicate dis- 
agreement with the conditions upon which the 
national Association of Builders exists, but proves 
conclusively that they have fallen to pieces from sheer 
inertia and lack of understanding of the obligations of 
the builder, either to his fellow man orto the com- 
munity in which he lives. The clear definition of this 
state of affairs has placed in the possession of all dele- 
gates in attendance the material with which to work 
forthe betterment of those conditions by which their 
several organizations are surrounded, and no pains 
were spared to define the exact state prevailing in the 
national body so that all might be enabled to devote 
their energies to improve a state admittedly capable of 
improvement in many directions. 


Brussels International Exposition. 


The present age might well be termed the era of 
international expositions. Each succeeding year pro- 
· duces its crop of these undertakings, and there is hardly 
a single civilized country which has not already held 
one or more of them. Next year the little kingdom of 
Belgium will have her turn. Information has just 
been published in regard to the International Exposi- 
tion to be opened in Brussels on April 24, 1897, and 
which is to be. on an ambitious and important scale. 
The exposition, which is under the patronage of the 
King of the Belgians, and has for its president the 
monarch's brother; the Count of Flanders, has been 
organized with the assistance of the Belgian Govern- 
ment and of the municipality of Brussels. It will 
comprise works of art and science and the industrial 
and natural products of all nations, classed under 
fourteen sections. These include fine arts, social econ- 
omy, hygiene, medical and pharmaceutical arts, life 
saving apparatus; industrial anü decorative arts, liberal 
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arts, sciences, lighting, heating, ventilation and 
applications thereof, electricity, traction, military 
science, manufactures, plant, processes and products, 
sporting apparatus, sports, popular games and pas- 
times, temporary agricultural and horticultural compe- 
titions, practical teaching, economical institutions and 
manual labor for women, commerce, &c. Congresses 
and lectures will be a special feature of the enterprise, 
as well as competitions between exhibits. The exposi- 
tion will be held in the existing state buildings and 
in new structures in the Parc du Cinquantenaire and 
the Parc du Tervuren. The buildings are to cover 
over 100,000 square yards of ground under shelter, 
while the entire area occupied by the exposition will 
be about 600 acres. Money prizes will be awarded for 
special merit in exhibits, and all foreign exhibits will 
be admitted free of duty, provided they are re-exported 


‚ at the close of the exposition, which will last for six 


months. 


Tennessee Centennial Exposition. 


The Tennessee Centennial and International Expo- 
sition, to be opened at Nashville on May 1, 1897, 
promises to be a notable undertaking in its bearing on 
the future prosperity of the South. It holds large 
possibilities in the way of promotion of the trade of 
the Southern States, and should prove a valuable field 
for the manufacturers of other parts of the country in 
which to advertise their goods. According to the pub- 
lished announcements of the management, every facil- 
ity will be afforded for the exhibition of manufac- 
tures and products of all kinds. The space for exhibits 
is absolutely free and applications for the same should 
be made at as early a date as possible, for we are ad- 
vised that already а large number have been received 
by the commissioners. From late reports it appears 
that the exposition grounds are nearly completed and 
many of the buildings are already finished. In many 
respects the exposition promises to exceed previous un- 
dertakings of the kind, except such mammoth shows 
as that held in Chicago three years ago. Steps are 
already being taken by business men in various parts 
of the country to secure а proper representation of the 
industries of their districts. It is to be hoped that the 
New England and Eastern States, as well as the West, 
will rally to the support of Tennessee in its praise- 
worthy effort to encourage interstate commerce and to 
promote the mutual interests of the Southern and in- 
cidentally of all the other States of the Union. 


Building With Character. 


Smartness and shrewdness are excellent contributory 
capital wherewith to start in business. Industry and 
push, too, are substantial aids to success. Intelligence, 
of course, is indispensable, and with patient persever- 
ance it will usually conquer all obstacles and land a 
man sooner or later on the upper rounds of the 
ladder. Foresight, punctuality and self ‘control, 
which embraces temperance, are also qualities which 
help materially in the struggle and which go to make 
up the successful business man. But all of these 
attributes combined will fail to secure for a mana 
permanent success of the best and most satisfactory 
kind, unless they are indissolubly joined together 
with the cement of character. It is. character, after 
all, which really counts in the business woyld and it 
alone which insures to the business man the unfailing 
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respect and confidence - of his associates and of the 
community at large. The man on whom we can rely, 
** whose word is as good as his bond, is the man with 
whom we prefer to deal every time. The man whose 
integrity is above suspicion is the one who grapples 
his friends and his customers to himself with hooks 
of steel. Success of a meretricious kind may be ob- 
tained by the tricky individual, but such success is at 
best a jerry built structure, put together with sand, 
instead of honest mortar, and which must inevitably 
disintegrate under the influence of time or the stress 
of business adversity. 


German Bathing Appliances. 


The advertising columns of foreign trade papers 
reflect in а curious way some of the practices of the 
people. А German paper, for instance, tells in its 
advertising pages an interesting story of the practice 
of the country in sanitary matters. Even а casual 
observer could not fail to be struck by the multi- 
plicity of bathtubs which are there displayed, but 
among all the collection there is not one that re- 
sembles the tubs that form so prominent a feature in 
our sanitary journals. The German tubs are all 
portable, and of late years (and perhaps in former 


years, too), they have mostly been made of the type 


that may be described as automatic washing—that is, 
the bather is assisted in his ablutions by the move- 
ment of the tub. Sometimes it is made to pitch back 
and forth and sometimes it is made to roll, or rather 
to rock like a cradle, and the result is that the occu- 
pant is soused and encompassed by the eddying water. 
It should be explained that the ends or edges of the 
tub, as the case may be, are so curved that the water 
does not spill, but instead it turns upon the bather 
like a combing wave. It certainly is a cooling and 


soothing sight on а hot day to observe these adver- . 


tising cuts showing the bather with arms folded rock- 
ing back and forth, as the water tumbles alternately 
over his head and feet ; or again, as he rolls lazily 
in the bottom of his tub, and lets the tide swash over 
him from side to side. In addition to these fascinat- 
ing movable tubs, there are shown the old standard 
patterns that were so common here before the intro- 
duction of the stationary tubs. As might be expected, 
when tubs of this sort are so much used there is a 
large demand for water heaters, and these in various 
forms are advertised, some as separately portable and 
others attached to the tubs. The portable heaters, for 
which there is apparently so large a demand, show 
a decided lack of convenience when compared with 
what we know in this country as kitchen boilers and 
water backs with their ever ready supply of warm 
water. The tub, judging from these pictures, ap- 
pears to be more of a sanitary article than a luxury, 
for the water heater attachment permits the bather 
to use the fluid at its temperature of maximum cleans- 
ing. 


Putting Down Base and Wainscoting. 


Discussing the proper manner of putting down base or 
wainscoting, & writer who has well defined ideas on the 
subject says that there are many places where it is folly 
to do it after the floors are laid. He says: Take kitchens, 
for instance. Here a floor is scarcely ever carpeted, and 
it is more used perhaps than any other floor in the house, 
and this being the case it is only a matter of time, anda 
very short time at that, before the floor will be so badly 
worn that a new floor will be absolutely necessary. Now, 
if the old floor is to be taken up—and in nine cases out of 
ten such will be the result—then the base or the lower 
member of the wainscot must be taken off the wall, a 
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process that is difficult and fraught with danger to the 
wall and tothe wood work removed, as it is likely to be 
split, broken, or so badly shattered as to be unfit for use 
again. To avoid all this, in rooms in which the floors are 
likely to be much used and quickly worn out, a rough floor 
should be laid down first, and then the base or wainscot- 
ing should be put down, the lowest member fitting down 
to the rough flooring; then the top or finishing floor should 
be put down tight between the baseboards, In the angle 
where the floor adjoins the base an ovolo or quarter round 
should be nailed well on the floor, which will have a tend- 
ency to keep the floor warm, When it becomes necessary 
to take up the floor it may readily be done by removing the 
ovolo molding—which may be used again—and then the 
old flooring can be torn up without removing or injuring 
the base boards in the slightest. It is an awkward job to 
tear up an old floor and put down а new one, if all the 
base boards have to be taken down and put in place again 
when the new floor is completed, and often the plasterer 
has to be called in to mend and patch the broken walls 
after the carpenter is through, and following on the heels 
of the plasterer comes the painter, who is obliged to 
repaint the whole base or wainscot in order to cover over 
the splits, cracks and patches the carpenter left behind, 
and all because the base had been laid after the floors 
were down instead of being laid down before the finishing 


floor went down. 
А — — 


Making a Straight Edge. 


Those who have occasion to employ a straight edge and 
are desirous of making one for themselves will doubtless 
find the following description of the process full of interest 
and value: 

Three pieces of mahogany, or rather hardwood, about 
3 feet long by !4 inch thick, are planed up as truly as pos- 
sible, the planed surfaces of all three being from time to 
time applied to one another in order to judge of the true- 
ness to which the surfaces are being reduced. When any 
one of three prepared surfaces will lie on the prepared 
surface of either of the other two without allowiog any 
light to pass through the line of junction the edges may 
be considered sufficiently true to admit of their being 
used in the production of а metallic straight edge. То 
this end three similar strips of steel, of the size desired, 
are smoothed or cleaned upon their sides ou & grindstone 
or with a file. They are then laid one upon the other 
and a hole drilled at each end, а rather tight fitting pin or 
rivet being run through each hole to keep the three bars 
together. In this state they will appear as one thickish 
bar. The compound bar being placed in the vise and 
clamped on each side with sheet lead or zinc, the edges 
are filed level, beginning first with a rough file, and grad- 
ually increasing in fineness. Every now and then the 
edge being produced is tested against one of the wooden 
edges above described, which should be previously rubbed 
over with red chalk, &c., to render prominences visible. 
When the eye no longer detects any differences in level 
on the application of the wooden straight edge, the steel 
pieces are to be removed from the vise and pins extracted. 
They must now be tested against one another until, by 
careful filing and repeated comparison with one another. . 
it is found that the edges of all three will unite closely 
without any irregularities being perceptible. A good 
way of ascertaining whether any such exists is to place 
two edges in contact and rub them together with some 
force; the prominent portions will by this treatment be 
somewhat burnished and will render themselves apparent 
by their superior luster. The reason why three edges 
should be prepared simultaneously will be sufficiently 
evident on reflection. It will be readily understood, 
if A and B were two strips of steel, that A might be 
slightly concave and B correspondingly convex without 
the eye being able to detect any fault, as no light would 
pass; but if a third strip. C, having the same convexity 
as B, were applied against the latter, the fault would 
immediately become apparent, and on correcting the faults 
of B and C, and applying them to A, the concavity of this 
latter would also be rendered visible. 
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AN ATTRACTIVE SUBURBAN COTTAGE. 


HE cottage,which forms the basis of our half-tone 
supplemental plate this month occupies a'command- 

ing position in one of the many delightful suburbs of the 
Eastern metropolis, being in close proximity to the dwell- 
ing designedjby the same author and illustrated some 
mouths ago, and which has proven very popular with 
patrons of the paper. The exterior is treated in an at- 
tractive style, while the interior is so divided as to give a 
convenient arrangement of rooms, The house was erected 
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walls, with the exceptión of the bays, are covered with 
narrow, square edged planed clapboards, while the bays 
and gables are covered with dimension white pine shingles 
with fancy assorted butts. They are laid 4 inches to the 
weather and put on with wire nails. All other exterior 
wood work is of white pine. 'The main roof, tower and 
the front porch are covered with single ply tar paper and ' 
No. 1 8x 16 inch Chapman slate. The exterior wood 
work is treated with two coats of white lead and linseed 
oil paints of colors satisfactory to the owner. The tin 
work is treated with Dixon's graphite paint, red in color. 
All the windows, with the exception of the attic. and 
cellar, are fitted with outside blimds and hung with 
Streeter’s patent automatic blind hinges. Across the 
front and side of the house is a broad porch, which 
is finished under the roof with North Carolina pine 
ceiling boards. 
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Front Elevation.—Scale, 16 Inch to the Foot. 


An Attractive Suburban Cottage. —Stanley A. Dennis, Architect, Arlington, New Jersey. 


at а cost of about $3700, the work being done under one 
contract. There is agellar 7 feet in the clear under the 
building, and a cement bottom composed of 4 inches of 
concrete, over which is a separate coating 1 inch thick, 
composed of equal parts of Portland cement and sand. 
The cellar walls, 18 inches thick, are composed of local 
brown stone, and pointed on the outside above grade with 
black cement mortar. The structure is of balloon frame, 
well spiked together. The sills on the foundation are 4 x 
8 inches, the first and second story floor beams 2 x 10 
inches, attic beams 2 x 8 inches, rafters 2 x 6 inches and 
studding 2 x 4 inches, all placed 16 inches on centers. The 
corner posts are 4 x 6 inches, mortised for ribbon boards, 
and all the plates are made of 2x6 inch wall strips 
doubled and well spiked together. The window and door 
studding are doubled, also under all partitions, and the 
floor beams for trimmers and headers. All the outside 
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The first story of the house, which is 10 feet in the 
clear, has a double floor, the top one being of narrow д - 
inch North Carolina flooring boards resting upon two-ply 
Empire sheething paper and lath and blind nailed. The 
second floor, which is 9 feet in the clear, is covered with 
7; x 4 inch North Carolina pine flooring boards. The 
attic is covered with the same kind of flooring boards, 
although the best were selected and used on the second 
story. The trim throughout the house is of selected, kiln 
dried white pine. The kitchen and the bathroom are 
wainscoted 3!4 feet high with narrow North Carolina 
pine ceiling boards with a rabbeted molded cap on top. 
The whole interior is finished in the natural wood with 
one coat of Berry Bro.'s liquid filler and three coats of 
their hard oil finish. The front doors are grained to re- 
semble oak and are fitted with large lights of bevel plate 
glass, as is also the vestibule door. The house i is plastered 
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with three coats of sand and lime mortar, well haired. 1% 
is finished with white mortar, white sand and plaster of 
parie, well troweled down straight and hard. 

In the cellar is à cold room with ample shelves, &c., 
two large coal bins, made dust tight and with a large 
and small door to each, and a Richardson & Boynton port- 
able hot air furnace, with pipes leading to the registers, 
which are set in the walls, with the exception of the.one 
in the main hall which is in the floor. The pantry, 
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First Floor. 
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is located over the kitchen and is provided witb а 6-foot 
steel clad bathtub, large oval porcelain wash bowl with 
marble back and sides and ornamental porcelain wash. 
down water closet. The plumbing is of exposed type and 
the fixtures are nickel plated. The house here shown was 
erected a year ago last summer, at Hasbrouck Heights, 
N. J., for John H. Schloo, from drawings prepared 
апа construction superintended by Stanley A. Dennis, 
architect, of 486 Chestnut street, Arlington, N. J., 
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Second Floor. 


An Attractive Suburban Cottage.— Floor Plans — Scale, 1-16 Inch to the Foot. 


which affords communication between the kitchen and the 
dining room, contains а large dresser fitted with adjust- 
able shelves and glass doors running to the ceiling, while 
under the counter shelf are several drawers and closets. 
The kitchen is fitted with а range boiler, washtubs and 
sink with open plumbing. The back stairs lead from the 
kitchen to the second story rear hall, and there are also 
stairs leading down from the kitchen to the cellar. 

In the parlor is an oak mantel with tiled hearth. The 
main stairs leading up from the reception hall are fitted 
with turned oak newels, balusters and rails. The space 
between the stair strings and floor, as well as the angle 
underneath the stairs, is laid off into neat 6-inch molded 
panels of white pine. On the second floor are five sleeping 
rooms containing large closets and bathroom. The latter 
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and Room 46 World Building, N. Y. City. The builder 
was Thomas J. Byram of Arlington, N. J. 
„„ 

A RATHER striking building, so far as the architecture 
is concerned, will soon occupy a plot of ground 100 x 200 
feet in size on the northwest corner of Broadway and 
Thirty.seventh street, New York City. The structure is 
to be devoted entirely to business purposes, and while only 
two stories in hight the dignity of its classic architecture 
wil make it an ornament to that part of the city. The 
material employed will be cream white brick and terra 
cotta. Itisexpected that work on the new building will 
commence by November 1 and that it will be completed 
early next year. The drawings have been prepared by 
Hoppin & Koen, architects, of 160 Fifth avenue.. 
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Fire Proof Floor Construction. them, 4 or 5 inches apart. The-intervals between the 

— slips are then filled with similar slips, bent to a zig-zag 

A new sort of fire proof floor construction is described shape, so that the angles will just touch the longitudinal 

in the Deutsche Bauzeitung. It is a patented affair, but slips on each side, and the points of contact are secured 
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Detail of Window Finish on the First Floor. 
—Scale, 3 Inches to the Foot. = 

Section of Base Molding and Angle 

Block.—Scale, 3 Inches to the Foot.; 


Detail of Door Finish.—Scale, 3 Detail of Main Cornice. 
Inches to the Foot. —Scale, 34 Inch to the 
Foot. 
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Side (Right) Elevation.—Scale, 44 Inch to the Foot. 


Miscellaneous Details and Side Elevation of an Attractive Suburban Cottage. 


has some interesting features. After a floor has been laid together by wire rings. This skeleton is then filled in 
with iron beams, which may be spaced 2 feet from centers, with concrete, and the floor so made is found to have great 
or even more, if the floor between them is given a curved ' resistance, so that, as the patentees claim, it will support 
intrados, parallel slips of sheet iron on edge are laid on safely a load of 1000 to 1200 pounds per square foot. 
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Corner Block.—Scale, 3 
Inches to the Foot. 
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Elevation of Front Door. 
—Scale, 36 Inch to the 
Foot. Cross Section of Porch 

' Rail.—Scale, 3 Inches to 
the Foot. 


Detail of Main Porch. 
—Scale, 94 Inch to 
the Foot. 


Vertical Section of Pane] 
‘Backs.—Scale, 3 Inches 
to the Foot. 


Detail of Window and 
Door Caps. — Scale, 3 
Inches to the Foot. 


Section through Panel of Front Door at the 
Line 1 2.—Scale, 3 Inches to the Foot. 
Detail of Stools and 
Aprons. — Scale, 3 
Inches to the Foot. 
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Section of Corner Boards. 
—Scale, 3 Inches to the Foot. 
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Elevation of Main Stairs.—Scale, 4g Inch to the Foot. : | Front Elevation of Dresser in Pantry.— Scale, 36 
Y ex Inch to the Foot. 


Miscellaneous Constructive Details of an Attractive, Suburban Cottage. 
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METHODS OF DEADENING FLOORS. 


NE of the great causes of complaint by those dwelling 
0 in apartment or flat houses is found in the con- 
struction of the floors and partitions, which are usually 
во thin as to readily permit sound to pass through, and 
thus greatly disturb the occupants of the various suites 
of apartments. There is no doubt that if more attention 
was given to the construction of the floors in flat houses 
and even in private dwellings there would be less moving 
from one place to another in a vain search for quiet, 
resulting in less wear and tear on the building, and at the 
same time the owner would be able to retain desirable 
tenants for a longer period, other things being satisfactory. 
The question may be asked as to what is a good method of 
deafening floors so that little, if any, sound can pass 
through them. The question permits of more than one 
reply, but it may be stated at the outset that if there is 
plenty of space and expense is not too much of an object 
the problem is very simple of solution. A very effectual 
method of killing sound is to lay two floors, including two 
sets of joists, the lower tier to carry the ceiling and the 
upper one the floor, being careful, of course, not to let the 
upper joists touch or connect in any way with the joists 
in the lower tier. If the building is of brick the ends of 
the upper joists should rest on a bed of sheet lead, which 
will tend to break the sound and prevent its traveling to 
the joists between. This method is effective and takes 
up considerable space, though it does not follow that the 
joists should be placed above each other. their whole 
width. If the joists are 2 x 12 in each tier, it would make 
the floors over 2 feet thick, provided the upper tier was 
placed over the lower one; but this would cause a loss of 
too much space and make too much blank wall between 
the lintels of the lower windows and the sills of the upper 
ones, so it is better to place the joists side by side about 
6 inches apart, raising the upper joists about 8 inches 
higher than the lower ones. The floor then laid on these 
joists would be clear of the lower tier altogether, and no 
connection would exist between the two, thus cutting off 
all chance of vibration b3ing conveyed to the lower tier 
of joists. 
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Preventing Vibration. 


Of course some provision must be made in the 
walls to prevent vibration being conveyed from one set of 
joists to the other. This is a simple matter if the walls 
are of brick, but if they are of wood some difficulty will 
be experienced, as the lining on both sides of the studding 
will carry the sound from one stud to another, which will, 
in turn, transmit it to the ceiling joists. If not lined or 
boarded on the inside, then the lath will carry the sound, 
though in a lesser degree than the lining. This difficulty 
may be overcome, says a writer in the National Builder, 
by having the studs carrying the joists made 1 inch nar- 
rower than the studs forming the wall. If the walls are 
4 inches thick, without counting sheeting or lining, they 
will be far more than this with 2 x 4 scantlings set at 
proper distances. The ceiling joists proper should be 
spiked to these or else rest on the edge of a lining board or 
ribbon piece. Now, if we place between these studs, at 
proper distances, 3 x 8 scantlings, leaving their inner and 
outer faces 14 inch clear of the wall on both sides, and 
then spike the joists on these, perfect insulation results, 
ав апу vibratory occurrence would be conveyed direct to 
the foundation, providing, of course, care is taken not to 
connect in any way the upper joists with the linings or 
sheetings. This method of deafening, while almost per- 
fect if properly constructed, is not to be recommended for 
ordinary work, owing to its cost and absorption of space. 
We might say that floors laid as described in the foregoing 
would answer for ballroom or dancing hall purposes, as 
the floor could be made ‘‘springy’’ while the ceiling 
below need not be affected. "When a floor is intended to 
be “springy the joist forming the carcase should not be 
tied to the wall, as it is evident they would draw the walls 
inward as they deflected, and if the floor was danced upon 
the walls would be badly shaken and rendered dangerous. 
The joists should be left loose ended in the walls, and 
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should rest on hardwood or metal bearings to admit of 
their sliding to and fro without disturbing the wall. 

An almost universal custom of deafening floors is to 
introduce a 2 inch layer of poor mortar between the joist. 
At about the middle of each joist, and on both sides, nail 
on strips 1 inch thick and 1!4 or 2 inches wide the whole 
length of the joist; then cut in rough boards of hemlock, 
spruce or pine, keeping the joists close and resting the 
ends of the boards on the strips. When this is finished 
put in the rough mortar or '' pugging."' from 2 to 8 inches 
thick, and level up with a plasterer's float, keeping the 
mortar well up to the sides of the joists. There are sev- 
eral objections to this method, among which may be men- 
tioned: 1, It loads down the floor and has a tendency to 
“вар it; 2, it is not efficient, for as a non-conductor of 
sound it is quite feeble, as the joists convey sound from 
the top of the floor to the ceiling; 3, the greatest objection 
is its tendency to decay the timber work wherever the 
lime mortar comes in contact with the wood. In this case 
heavier joists will be necessary, and they will require to 
be closer together, and this, with the additional expense 
of putting on strips, furnishing and cutting in the board- 
ing, supplying mortar, or pugging, and floating it in 
plàce, makes the whole work much too expensive for the 
small resulte obtained. | 

Sometimes, instead of pugging being used, exhausted 
tan bark is employed, which answers very well as a 
deafener, but it has several bad qualities; it encourages 
certain kinds of insects, and it is not of pleasant odor. 

Mineral wool, which is made from slag, and is non- 
combustible, is & favorite material to use for deafening 
floors or walls, but its expense for use in ordinary houses 
is urged as an objection by many. 

Another method of deafening, which i is very good both 
as to results and costs, may be described as follows: Be- 
fore laying the floors see that all the joists arg in line, 
then take strips of heavy felt a little wider than the 
thickness of the joists. Tack this on the top edge of the 
joists, and on the top of this felt lay the floor in the 
usual manner, taking care not to crimp the felt or 
break it so that the flooring will come iu contact with the 


joists direct. 
A Good Method. 


Another, and in our opinion the best, method of deaf- 
ening, all things taken into consideration, is as follows: 
Line up the joists, and after they are well and firmly 
bridged cover with planed and jointed boards. Do all 
plastering and other rough work in the rooms that have 
to be deafened; clean off the floor, seeing that all lime 
spots are removed or killed; then lay on this floor a layer 
of medium thick felt marking the lines of the joists. 
When the felting is all done, place 14-inch strips of 
pine or spruce over the line of joists, the strips to be about 
2 inches or more in width. Nail these strips on the joists 
with flat headed wire or French nails of proper length; 
then on the top of these strips lay strips of heavy felting 
about 8 inches wide. On these strips lay the floor, and if 
the work be well done the noise of & brass band will 
hardly penetrate through to the other side. This method 
may be adopted in deafening the walls and floors of 
bathrooms, or in special walls in hospitals, and many 
other places. It also acts as a non-conductor of heat or 
cold, and for these reasons might be used where deafening 
was no object, but where the regulation of temperature 
was of much importance. 

It often happens that a soil pipe, leading down from a 
water closet, or bathroom, is placed in some position that 
the noise from it is disagreeable and annoying. If in 
the wall between studding the sound may be deadened by 
building brick work and mortar around it, or packing 
mineral wool or eel grass around it. If the soil pipe should 
happen to be exposed either in а hallway or in some room 


it had better be boxed in with a square box, leaving an 


inch or so all round clear of the pipe, then fill in the box 
from top to bottom with а mixture of lime, sand and 
plaster of paris, in about equal part, or with good lime 
and hair mortar, and the noise will make no further 
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trouble in that room or ball. In some places, we believe, 
it is the practice to take eawdust, steep it in lime 
whitewash, and then spread it out in the sun to dry, and 
use it for deafening in both walls and floors. This makes 
& very healthy filling and is proof against insecte, rats, 
mice and fire. Planing mill shavings treated the same 
way also make a good non-conductor of sound, and may 
be used with effect for packing about soil pipes or in par- 
titions or floors. 
"-— — 


Polishes for Wood Workers. 


Oftentimes it is very convenient to have at hand а 
recipe for а good polish for use on wood, and we present 
herewith several such taken trom the Cabinet Maker апа 
Art Furnisher. 'The writer states that fcr fine carved 
work the following is likely to be found useful: Put into 
a clean 3-gallon can 175 fluid ounces of methylated spirits. 
614 ounces copal resin, finely powdered, 7!; ounces 
orange sbellac, 14 drams of genuine gum arabic, pow- 
dered; cork up the can and stand it in а warm place. 
or in a vessel of hot water, for some hours (several days 
will bə required if digested in the cold) until all the solids 
are dissolved; then tie a piece of muslin over the mouth 
of the can and pour off the fluid through the mu:lin 80 as 
to strain it. To use this polish, lay it on with a camel 
hair varnish brush; avoid rubbing the brush to and fro. 
If any part of the carved work requires to be finished’’ 
off after using the polish, prepare a ''finish" as follows: 
Pat 47 fluid ounces of rectified spirits of wine into a bot. 
tle, and then dissolve therein 2 ounces of orange shellac 
and 2 ounces of gum benzoin; when the mixture is fluid 
add a small quantity of the genuine popy seed oil, shake 
up well, and keep well corked for use. 

A polish for cheap carved work is prepared in a similar 
way by dissolving 1 pound of seed lac and 1 pound of san- 
drac (or dammara) resin in 1 gallon of methylated spirits 
of wine.* All moisture should be driven out of the wood 
before using this polish, which is laid on with a brush. 
and in exposed parts where the coating of polish would 
look too glaring varnish with common wood varnish, rab 
down with glass paper, and then give a thin layer of the 
above polish. 

A polish for maple, ash, boxwood and other light wood 
is commonly made by dissolving bleached shellac (1 part in 
5 parts of methylated (or rectified) spirits of wine), but as 
bleached shellac is a very difficult article to dissolve (it 
has been bleached by. firat dissolving the shellac in caustic 
lye. and then precipitating it therefrom by hydrochloric 
acid) when freshly prepared, the following mixture is the 
best for an all round polish where a colorless one is de- 
sired: Into a gallon can put 5 pints of methylated spirits and 
8 ounces of camphor, and when these have dissolved put 
in pound of common yellow resin (powdered), 13 pound 
of mastic resin (powdered), 14 pound sandrac resin (pow- 
dered), 14 pound of shellac; put all these solids in at the 
same time, so that they shall dissolve simultaneously; use 
agentle heat to hasten the solution, cork up the can, and 
give a week or two's quiet rest to allow the sediment in- 
herent in the resin to deposit; then pour off the clear var- 
nish without disturbing the sediment. This fluid can be 
used asa varnish or self-shining polish on all kinds of 
wood or metal, whetber laid on in the cold or warm. 

A polish for dark wood is prepared by dissolving in 1 
gallon of strongest methylated spirits 41 ounces of ruby 
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(or black) shellac and 14 pound of Venice turpentine; 
filter or strain before use. 

To polish cheap furniture which will not bear the cost 
of French pclishing, lay on with a sponge the following 
compound: Into a 2-gallon can put !4 gallon of strongest 
methylated spirits, 1; gallon of raw linseed oil, 1 quart of 
spirits of turpentine, 14 pound of best orange shellac, 8 
fluid ounces of liquid ammonia, 8 fluid ounces of common 
(sulphuric) ether. This is prepared by first dissolving the 
shellac in the methylated spirits, then adding the turpen- 
tine and the oil, and finally, after well shaking up these 
ingredients, put in first the ether and lastly the ammonia. 
The bottle containing this polish should be shaken up each 
time before use. The addition of the last two ingredients 
hastens the drying of the polish. 

A superior colorless polish is made by dissolving in 1 
gallon of methylated spirits or wood spirits 112 pounds of 
light colored shellac (bleached shellac by preference), 14 
pound of white gum terzoin, and M pound of eandrac 
resin. 

For turned white woods to be polished in the lathe ap- 
ply the following by means of a cloth while the wood is re- 
volving: Dissolve М pound of sandrac resin in 1 quart of 
methylated spirits in one bottle by a gentle heat, and in 
a separate bottle, also using heat, dissolve M pound of 
genuine beeswax (bleached or not as desired) in sufficient 
spirits of turpentine to make the mixture of the consist- 
ency of thick cream or honey, then gradually stirin the 
alcoholic solution of the sandrac resin, stirring the whole 
time, so ae not to cause separation of the compounds. In 
heating the turpentine and beeswax be careful to use a 
heat not sufficient to inflame the turpentine, or you will 
have that fluid quickly ignite. The heat of a water bath, 
or hot sand in an old saucepan, into which plunge the bot- 
tle, is the best to use. 

— , e 


New Publications. 


How TO FRAME А House. By О. B. Maginnis. Size, 7 x 1014 
inches ; 48 pages ; illustrated with over 48engravings ; bound 
in board covers with gilt side title. Published by the author. 
Price $1. 

This is the second edition of a little work which treats 
of various methods of laying out, framing and raising 
timber houses on the balloon plan, and presents a system 
of roof framing which cannot fail to prove of interest to 
many in the trade. The first part of the work is comprised 
in eight chapters, which relate to balloon frames, floor 
joists, studding, wall plates and roof timbers: laying out 
and working balloon frames, girders, sills, posts and stud- 
ding; laying out first and second floor joists; laying out 
and framing the roof; laying out, framing and construct- 
ing braced frame houses and framing bay windows. The 
second partis comprised in seven chapters, which cover 
roofs of various kinds and the framing, sheeting and 
slating of an eyebrow window. The text and accompany. 
ing illustrations combine to make a book of interest and 
value to carpenters and builders generally. 
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A RECENT comparison of figures covering building 
operations in New York City since January 1 shows that 
the number of plans for buildings filed with the Bureau 
of Buildings was 2530, estimated to cost $61,020,880, as 
against 3066, estimated to cost $68,146,754, for the same 
period last year. 


A NOVEL ERECTING DERRICK. 


N putting up the tall office buildings which are now get- 
ting to be socommon in the larger cities of the country 
various forms of hoisting apparatus are employed for 

raising into position the heavy iron and steel girders, col- 
umns, beams, &c., as well as the massive pieces of stone 
which in many cases are used in the exterior walls of the 
structure. Perhaps one of the most novel yet simple forms of 
apparatus for the purpose named is the derrick now in use 
on the 12-story building in process of erection at William, 
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John and Platt streets, New York City, and of which we 
present in the accompanying engraving a general view 
showing the manner of operation. The derrick not only 
possesses many features of decided novelty and interest, 
but it is admirably adapted to the work it has to perform. 
It is placed io the center of the building, which is nearly 
square. It consists of four wooden columns or posts, 
placed at the corners of a rectangle. The sides are divided 
into panels by horizontal beams, and the whole is tied 
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together by diagonals across each panel The entire 
structure is carried upon its own foundation, and is inde- 
pendent of the building. The several parts are so fitted 
together as to permit of ready extension, panel by 
panel. as the building rises. Carried upon a step at each 
corner of the derrick is a boom 66 feet in length. Each of 
these four booms may be swung through an arc of nearly 
270 degrees. Their length is such that all parts of the 
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The raising of the load is performed by the capstans of the 
hoisting engines, the rope leading up the derrick toa block 
at the foot of the boom, and then to the fall at the outer 
end of the boom. The derrick was designed by Levering 
& Garrigues of 552 West Twenty-third street, New York 
City, who placed the iron work in position. The derrick is 
constructed so as to permit of its easy removal, piece by 
piece, and its erection in another locality. It is evident 
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A Novel Erecting Derrick.— General View of Building, Showing Manner in which Derrick Operates. 


building can be covered, and if necessary any three of the 
booms can be brought to bear upon the same load. The 
hoisting is performed by two double drum hoisting engines, 
located upon the first or street floor of the building. 'The 
outer end of each boom is raised and lowered by a rope 
passing from one of the drums up a corner of the derrick 
to a block placed at the top of the second panel above the 
step of the boom, and thence out to the end of the boom. 
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that its range is extended and that it provides fully for the 


rapid and easy handling of material. 
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THE August fire loss of the United States and Canada, 
as computed by the Journal of Commerce, reached $8,895, - 
250, as compared with $9,929,000 in August, 1895. The 
total loss for the first eight months of the current year 
has reached $81,888,050, or nearly $4,000,000 lers than last 
year in the same time, and $6,000,000 less than in 1894. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Top and Down Cuts of Purlins. 

From G. D. L, Philadelphia, Pa.—Answering the in- 
quiry of H. V. S." of Butte, Mont., presented in a re- 
cent issue, I would say let A B of the sketch equal one 
half the width of the building; then will A C equal 12 
feet. B C will be the plan of the valley. Take any point, 
as F, on the plate and square over to the ridge at N. 
From N set up the pitch of the roof, which is 16 feet. Join 
Е О and draw aline to E. This gives the length F E on 
one side of the square. Now А B on the tongue gives the 
cut at 4 against the hip, where the valley is framed in. 
Take the altitude E N and make Н I equal to it, which 
gives H F for à base. Make E L equal to H F and join F 
and L. The angle at 5 is the cut for the purlin across the 
face to fit on the sheeting. Note that the edge cut of pur- 
lin is always at right angles with the cripples when the 
purlin.is laying in the plane of the roof. The correspond- 
ent also asks for the cuts on an 8-inch rise. In reply to 
this I would say, proceed as in the above case, only setting 
up the pitch to suit—that is, 8 to 12 jostead of 16. This 
method will cut any purlin, no matter what may be the 
plan of the valley. The application of the square, the 
length of common rafter, ran of hip, &c., are shown in the 
upper right-hand portion of the diagram. There are di- 
vers ways of obtaining cuts of purlins, but I consider this 
to be the simplest and best, giving cut on the sheeting at 


Diagram Accompanying Letter 7 G. D. I” 


опе operation. So far asI know the method is original 
and not copied. 


Trouble With a Damp Cellar. 

From F. K. T., Knoxville, Tenn.—In reply to J. F. 
G.“ of Brooklyn, N. V., who is troubled with а damp cel- 
lar, I would suggest that the drops of water appearing on 
the cement floor are probably caused by the admission into 
the cellar of warm air containing moisture. The moist- 
ure in the air upon coming in contact with the cooler air 
of the cellar condenses and falls to the floor in drops as de- 
scribed by the correspondent. The reason the dampness 
was not noticed before the cellar was cemented, was owing 
to the fact that all moisture was absorbed by the loose 
material composing the floor. Asa solution of the diffi- 
culty, I would advise the correspondent to ventilate the 
cellar or admit air to it at night or when the outside air 
is dry and its temperature equal to or lower than the air 
already in the cellar. 


From W. S., Syracuse, Neb.—In answer to J. F. G.“ 
of Brooklyn, N. V., in the May issue of the paper, I would 
state that if he will give his cellar floor two coats of coal 
tar thinned with turpentine so it will penetrate the 
cement, and when the tar is perfectly dry give it one coat 
of Trinidad asphaltum paint, he will have no trouble with 
dampness. Itried this on the cement floor of our pump- 
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ing pit at the water works, which is 16 feet deep and 
without drainage, and have had no dampness since that 
time. The tar and paint were applied about one year 
ago. The paint is made by the Trinidad Asphaltum Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Mo. 


Board Puzzles. 
From D. H., Jackson, N. Y.—I desire to submit for so- 
lution to the readers of Carpentry and Building two prob- 


Board Puzzles.—Fig. 1.— Board to be Cut in Three Pieces to 
Form a Perfect Square. 


lems, or rather puzzles, the first of which is as follows: 
Given, a board the size and shape of that shown in Fig. 1; 
make two cuts in straight lines with a saw and rearrange 
80 as to form a perfect square, the board to be cut in three 
pieces only. The second problem is as follows: Given, a 
board of the size and shape shown in Fig. 2; first cut it 
in five pieces and form а perfect square; and second, cut 
it in four pieces and form a perfect square. 


Problem in Stair Building. 

From C. F. S., Worcester, Mass.—I would say to 
"P.C. D." of Richmond, Maine, that he can spring in 
the wall base by using 5-16 stuff and dadoing the riser 
intoit. Furrow the thin base to the proper thickness, 
then split the base mold and add as much as the saw 
scarf takes out. Use cold liquid glue in putting on the 
base mold. Put up the carriages before plastering and 
use rough risers around the circle. The inner circle can 
best be done by making a proper form and bending over 
it several thin boards, gluing and allowing to stand 24 


Fig. 2,—Shape of Board to be Cut in Four and Five Pieces 
to form a Perfect Square. 


hours to dry. Bend on the pitch of the well, which will 
give the proper thickness and shape. The diagram that 
"P. C. D." gubmits is wrong in that it is shown with all 
the circle risers inside of the chord line. One step, at 
least, should be outside of the chord line, as that will give 
an easy, graceful rail. A better way for him to do, if he 
wants a first-class staircase, is to employ & man who thor 
oughly understands that class of work. 
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Walnut Stain for Basswood. 


From F. S., Carthage, №. Y.—Will some reader of the 
paper kindly tell me through the columns of the Corre- 
spondence department how to make a walnut stain to 
use on basswood ? 

Note.—The recipes for walnut stain presented in an- 


swer to “ W. J. S." in the August issue may prove of in- 
terest to our correspondent. 


Pitch Board for Stair Work. 

From A. E. P., Sparta, Wis.—In answer to T. W. 
B.," Brooklyn, N. Y., who asked in regard to pitch board 
for outside stair work, I inclose sketches which may be of 
interest. It will be seen that I cut 14; 24, or 14 inch of the 


Pitch Board for Stair Work.— Scale, % Inch to the 


Foot. 


pitch board before laying out the carriages. I always use 
a straight edge in laying out carriages, a straight edge 
being spaced off equal to A B, and by keeping the pitch 
board to the lines on the straight edge, all carriages will 
be the same, 


Trouble in Making Blue Prints. 

From R. E. B., Clarksville, Tenn.—Will some one 
please tell me why I have been unsuccessful in making 
blue prints. It seems to me I have tried every conceiva- 
ble method, but have failed to get satisfactory results. I 
have followed every suggestion mentioned in Carpentry 
and Building relating to this subject, using good paper 
and tracing cloths, different lengths of exposure and em- 
ploying the chemicals in various combinations, but to no 
purpose. Any one replying will confer a favor by giving 
full details of the process. I am a great admirer of the 
paper and find it very helpful to me as foreman in a plan- 
ing mill. I would like to see published more details of in- 
terior and exterior work for the benefit of such readers 
as myself, 

_Note.—We do not understand why our correspondent 
fails to obtain satisfactory results in making his blue 
prints, if the suggestions contained in the various articles 
which have appeared in the columns of the paper have been 
carefully followed. A great deal, however, depends upon 
the quality of the paper and chemicals, but with a reason- 
able degree of care in exposure we should suppose that 
satisfactory results would be readily obtained. We, how- 
ever, present the letter of our correspondent to the readers 
of the paper and have no doubt that if those who are in 
the habit of using blue prints will tell how they do the 
work a very interesting discussion will result. 


Filing a Hand Saw. 

From Saw FILER, New Jersey.—I notice the letter of 
‘Brownlow " in the last issue of the paper, and I will 
endeavor to help him out of the trouble with his hand 
saw. I would suggest that in the first place he joint the 
saw down as low as the shortest tooth, which will leave 
one tooth wider than another at its base. The next step 
is to press the file back toward the base of the tooth until 
the one that has just been filed is about the same size as 
the base of the smaller one. Proceed in this way until 
the length of the saw has been covered, after which turn 
it and file so as to divide the difference between the two 
teeth, filing them nearly down to & point. Now turn the 
saw to its first position and finish the teeth. The filing is 
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largely a matter of judgment, which experience will im- 
prove. The correspondent will soon find, after he 
has tried it а few times, that he will get the teeth just 
about the right size if the suggestions above are followed. 


Lengths and Bevels of Hip Haífters for an Octagon 
Roof, 

From E. R., Newton Highlands, Mass.—I would like to 
ask through the columns of the paper how to obtain, with 
the steel square, the lengths and bevels of hip rafters for 
an octagon roof. What figures on the square will give the 
top bevel for the jacks? It is easy enough to find the 
lengths and bevels by making a drawing, but that takes 
too much time. I have looked through books in vain for 
the information, and now I hope some of the readers of 
Carpentry and Building will explain, for I think it will 
be of much interest to many young carpenters. 


Suggestions to Manufacturers of Hardware. 

From G. P. S., Leavenworth, Kan.—I inclose herewith 
а sketch of a blind fastener mentioned in a previous let- 
ter, and published under the title ‘‘ Suggestions to Manu- 
facturers of Hardware." In the sketch A represents а 
rod of 14-inch iron with the end turned to form a hook at 
the top. This rod slides in fastenings B D. The lower 
end of the rod is provided with a beveled bolt, the back 
edge of which prevents the rod from going too hard, 
while the slight gravity handle or hook prevents it from 
falling out of the slides when the blinds are open. The 
lower catch is fastened to the sill of the upper catch F to 
the hight of the window jamb. The rod has holes at cer- 
tain distances up from the bottom. so as to permit short- 
ening for different lengths of blinds, this being done by 
taking out the screw G, cutting off the rod and again in- 
serting the screw. The whole fastener can be made of 
wrought iron, as it is quite simple and inexpensive, and 
not as liable to get out of order as some of the other con- 
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Details оў Blind Fastener Suggested by '* G. P. S." 


trivances with springs, &c., and would answer its purpose 
to the satisfaction of all. 


Chimney Building. 

From J. P. S., Fairview, Ill. —I noticed and read with con- 
siderable interest the article on chimney building, in a re- 
cent issue. There are some things concerning chimney 
building, however, which are still not clear, and І would 
like to have light on the following: Which would be the 
better flue to use in connection with a hot air furnace in 
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the basement and a cook stove on the first floor—an 8- 
inch square flue or one 8 x 12, assuming that if the 8 x 12 
was used а hole would be cut through it on the flat 
side at the extreme edge in the basement for the heater 
and on the opposite side on the floor above for the cook 
stove? Which flue would have the greater capacity and 
render the better service ? 

Note.—We shall be glad to have those who have had 
experience give their opinion on this subject. While 
those who have given the greatest study to the subject of 
chimney building agree that the capacity of a flue is gov- 
erned largely by its smallest dimension, we think that 
practical experience will show that of the two flues in 
question the 8 x 12 flue will have a 
sufficiently greater capacity to make 
its use advisable. 
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pipe has a circumference of 87.69 inches. The following 
rule is near enough for most purposes: A circle, the 
diameter of which is double that of another, contains four 
times the area of the other. 


Limit of Speaking Tubes, 


From J. H. R., Munhall, Pa.—Please inform me what 
distance a speaking tube made of 1-inch tin pipe will 
work satisfactorily. 

Answer.—W e are advised that ordinarily 100 feet is the 
practical limit of a speaking tube. The interference with 
the carrying of the voice, however, is due very largely to 
bends and elbows, and if the pipe is pretty straight it will 
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dence, R. I.—I submit plans and 
elevations for a society building in 
answer to the request of Bird's Eye" 
of Reading, Pa. The exterior of the 
building is of buff brick with terra 
cotta and bluestone trimmings, and 


with Ionic caps and bases. The cor- 
nice is of terra cotta and bluestone; 
the steps are of bluestone, the entrance 
of mosaic tile, and the roof of tar and 
gravel. The building is intended to 
be fire proof throughout, and of the 
steel frame construction, using cast 
iron columns. In preparing the de- 
sign, I have followed the directions 
of the correspondent regarding the 
arrangement of the various floors. 
The foundation plan shows accom- 
modations for the janitor and rooms 
for coal and heater, billiard rooms, 
bowling alleys, storage, &c. The first 


floor has eight business rooms with 
commodious vestibule, staircase hall, 
elevator, &c. Оп the second floor are 
12 offices; and on the third floor 
kitchen, banquet rooms, cloak rooms, 
lavatories, library, reading room and 
a room for games. The fourth fioor 
has three session halls with two ante- 


rooms each, cloak rooms, coat rooms т==г 
and cedar closet, whiie the fifth floor 
has a large hall with stage at one end 
and cloak and coat rooms and ticket  ' 
office at the other. The elevator shaft 
extends from the cellar to the sky- 
light, and is amply lighted by the latter. The inside 
finish is quartered oak in the front hall, vestibule and 
first story stairs, while the business rooms and hall sepa- 
rating them are in ash; the second floor, except the halls, 
in birch, finished cherry, while the library and reading 
rooms on the third floor are in ash. The banquet hall and 
parlor on this floor are in birch finished in imitation of 
natural mahogany, the banquet hall being wainscoted 4 
feet high. The fourth floor is in ash except the stair hall, 
which is finished in birch, this material being also em- 
ployed in the finish of the fifth floor. The flooring through- 
out is of maple 3 inches wide. All wood work is finished 
natüral, and rubbed down with pumice stone and oil. 


Area of Pipes, 

From H. S., JR., Routledge, Man.—With regard to the 
problem relative to area of pipes, I would say that it will 
take more than four 6-inch pipes to equal one 12-inch 
pipe in the matter of the flow of water carried, for the 
reason that it is necessary to take into account the greater 
surface in the four 6-inch pipes which forms a resistance 
to the flow of the water. The four 6-inch pipes have a 
circumference equal to 75.36 inches, while the one 12-inch 
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Front Elevation.—Scale, 1-16 Inch to the Foot. 


Design for a Society Building.—George J. Kelleman, Architect, Providence, R. I. 


carry 200 feet satisfactorily. A great many sharp turns 
would, however, reduce the limit even below the 100 feet 
mentioned above. 


Creosote in Chimneys, 


From C. H. L., Fairfield, Me.—Can any one give me 
information in regard to creosote in chimneys; what causes 
it and what will stop it ? 

Answer.—Creosote is one of the results of the condensa- 
tion of the products of combustion in the chimney, due 
to the lack of proper draft, which prevents their escape to 
the air before they are condensed. The remedies for creo- 
sote are varied and more or less successful according to the 
circumstances. One means of overcoming the difficulty 
is to increase the draft so as to give a greater rapidity of 
travel to the products of combustion through the chimney. 
It often happens that the brick work between the inside of 
the flue and the outside of the building is only a few 
inches thick and the effect of the outside temperature is 
to cool the chimney to a greater extent than the products 
of combustion passing through it will overcome This 
defect is sometimes obviated, where the chimney is in the 
outside wall of a house, by covering the wall either with 
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another course of brick or with boards so placed as to joints of pipe extended up the chimney. Ву this arrange- 
leave a small space between them and the brick, to be ment the hot surfaces of the pipe in combination with the 
filled with sand or mortar, thus preventing а too rapid smoke serve to assist in increasing the up current, and 
cooling of the chimney flue. In the case of а very large thus produce a greater draft. It is possible that many of 
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Foundation. Second Floor. Fourth Floor. 


Design for a Society Building.— Floor Plans —8Scale, 1-32 Inch to the Foot. 


chimney, with which is connected a small stove, the prod- our readers have experienced trouble with creosote in 
ucts of combustion are not sufficient to heat the chimney chimneys, and from such we will be glad to have letters 
so as to produce the proper up current, and in such a case describing the means they employed in remedying the 
benefit has been found to result from the useofafew difficulty. 
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Finding the Lengths and Bevels of Cripple Rafters. 

From J. W. S., Paterson, №. J.—I am always interested 
in the Correspondence department of the paper, and would 
like to ask if some reader can tell me how to find the 
lengths and bevels of the cripples shown on the plan 
which I send, running from the hips down to the valleys. 
_ Lthink it is a queer roof anyhow. There is a hip, valley 
and common rafter, all down at the corner, and there are 
at least three different pitches to the roof. I was able to 
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Finding the Lengths and Bevels of Cripple Rafters.—Fig. 1.— 
Diagram Showing How the Roof was Framed. 


get the lengths and bevels of all the cripples and jacks on 
the ground, and they came all right, but I had to send up 
the stuff on the beams and men with poles to get the 
lengths and bevels of the cripples marked on the plan. 
They said it was quite a task, but that the owner of the 
building wanted the roof in that shape. Of course, the 
hips are not true, but he wanted them run to a point. I 
wanted to run the valleys equal distances from the hips 
but he would not have it. There are two of these houses 
just outside of Paterson. The second sketch shows a plan 
of the roof as I thought it should have been. 


Party Fence on the Building Line. 
From C. H. S., Washington, D. C.—Can the editor or 
апу of the readers tell me the correct way to put a party 
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Fig. 2.— Diagram Showing How J. W. S." thought the Roof 
Should be Framed. 


fence on the building line? Should the boards be placed 
on the line or should the whole thickness of the fence, 
measured at the posts, be taken, and half of this placed 
on each side? Is there а law on the subject? I have 
never found any one who could answer this question posi- 
tively. 
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Note. The question raised by our correspondent would 
seem to be one governed by the ordinary principles of 
common sense, and the rights of the owners of the party 
fence would seem generally to depend upon the mutual 
agreement made between them. The nature of the agree- 
ment would doubtless vary in different localities, but in 
the absence of any general or particular custom it might 
be stated that the party fence should be placed so that 
one-half of it, so far as possible, rests on the dividing line. 
There can be no doubt that such would be the determina- 
tion of any court in the absence of either an exprees 
agreement to the contrary or of well established custom. 
We shall be glad, however. to have those of our readers 
who have Had to do with matters of this kind relate their 
experiences for the benefit of the correspondent making 
the inquiry. 


Fastening Metal Window Caps. 

From T. R., Canada.—Please inform me through the 
columns of Carpentry and Building the best method of 
fastening metàl window caps over windows. 

Answer. —Referring to the section in the accompanying 
illustration, let A represent the brick wall, and B the 
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Fastening Metal Window Caps.—Section and Partial Elevation. 


window frame. С represents the section of the window 
cap, having a flange bent upward at D and another flange 
bent downward, as shown at E, while C' shows part 
of the elevation corresponding to the section. When 
putting up the window cap, the bottom E should be raised 
until it is snug against the bottom of the lintel P, and is 
then tacked by means of a nail driven through the top 
flange D into the brick wall. Now use а level and set the 
window cap perfectly level, after which nail the top flange, 
as shown in elevation by W in the brick joints. The 
lower flange V.in elevation is then nailed closely to the 
wooden frame, as is indicated by the dots. It will now 
become necessary to obtain а water tight joint between 
the top flange D in section and the brick wall A, which 
is done by using paint skins or what is known as roofers' 
cement. This is put on as indicated by the line L, in sec- 
tion, by means of а small trowel and во as to have a 
amooth surface when finished. 


Ir is stated that Poughkeepsie has a building which is 
probably the oldest one on the Hudson River. It is at the 
corner of Washington and Delafield streets and was 
erected, according to the tradition, in 1718. It is being 
repaired to prevent falling into decay. The plaster on 
the walls is 6 inches thick and the laths are hand cut. 
about 2 inches in thickness. It is safe to say that that 
house, even if antiquated, is a warm one to live in during 
the winter. 
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SHADOWS 


HE science of putting in shadows in perspective draw- 
ings, or rendering the effect, as it is called, may well 
be studied by those who desire to acquaint them- 

selves with an advanced stage of the subject of archi- 
tectural drawing. In some of the art schools of Europe 
“ shadows form an important feature of the course of 
study pursued, but in many places less importance is 
attached to the subject and the ordinary drafstsman in- 
serts the necessary shadows according to his own taste 
and oftentimes with little regard for rules or fitness. The 
suggestions which are here presented from an English 
source will no doubt prove of interest to those of our 
readers who have closely followed the serial article on 
drawing completed in the last issue. 

Shadows in perspective follow to a degree the same 
rules as for geometrical shadows, combined with the 
rules of perspective. In geometrical shadows the sun is 
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IN PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. 


at P ; the planes.before the observer being parallel to the 
plane of the picture, and the general angles being right 
angles. The raysof light arrive at any angles we may 
desire to the horizontal plane, but they are at the same 
time parallel to the picture plane and front planes ‘of the 
drawing—say the direction В L. The planes directly fac- 
ing the source of light are, of course, brilliantly lighted ; 

for instance, the gable of the house, the surfaces turned 
against the source of light, as the walls of the court- 
yard, being in natural shadow. The planes facing the 
spectator and parallel to the picture planes receive the 
ray of light, but are less brilliantly lighted. From the 
angle a of the wall of the courtyard we draw the shadow 
line a a' parallel to the direction of the rays of light R L. 
This shadow is intercepted by the ground line at the 
point a. From the point a' we draw indefinitely a line, 
a' b. The shadow line from the angle b and its intersec- 
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Fig. 1.—View in which the Rays of Light are Parallel to the Picture Plane and the General Angles are Right Angles. 


Shadows in Perspective Drawing. 


taken as being the source of light, the rays of light being 
parallel to each other, and arriving at a fixed angle of 45 
degrees with the horizontal and vertical planes. In per- 
spective shadows, however, the case is somewhat differ- 
ent. Taking the sun as the source of light, the direction 
of the rays may be varied according to the nature of the 
perspective and the taste of the draftsman. We will 
take three cases for the direction of the rays of light : 

1. The rays of light arriving parallel to the picture 
plane. 2. The source of light being before the observer. 
3. The rays coming from behind the observer. 

For each of these three cases it is necessary to study 
the portion of the objects on which the rays of light fall. 
1. On front planes and right angles. 2. On oblique 
planes and vertical lines, 3. On oblique planes and 
oblique lines, 4. On inclined planes. 

Take the case in which the rays of light arrive parallel 
to the picture plane, as indicated in elevation and plan 
by the arrows а a parallel to x z in the illustration. Also 
ihe case of front surfaces and right angles, as indicated 
by the figure. 

Now itis desired to put in the sbadows of Fig. 1. 1t 
is drawn in parallel perspective, with one vanishing point 
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tion with the line a' b gives us the point b where the 
shadow a'b of the crest of the wall а’ b terminates. A 
horizontal parallel to the horizon line from the ground 
point o of the angle b should also meet the line a’ b at b, 
thus further assuring us of the correctness of this point. 
From the angle c we draw the shadow line c c. The 
shadow is cast on the front surface of the wall as far as 
the point o on the angle b o. The point of the intersection 
c with the line c b parallel to the picture plane gives us 
the shadow of the point c on the gound; a continuous 
line on the vanishing point through c determines the 
shadow of the crest of the wall. The opening or door- 
way d d allows the light to pass; from the points d d on 
the outer portion of the soffit of the doorway where the 
light strikes, the parallels to the direction of light, and 
the points of interaection with the ground line from d d, 
determine the surface of light, d d d d, allowed to pass 
through the open doorway. 

For the shadows of the building, parallel to the ditec- 
tion R L, from the points m, р, s, g. &c., will determine 
the shadows thrown against the walls by the projecting | 
eaves. From these points obtained lines must be drawn 
to the vanishing point. For the shadow of the pro- 
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jecting portion of wall o o, we draw the shadow 
line o о; the intersection with the ground lines, and 
the line drawn from the vanishing point determines 
the shadow. From the base of the post z t we draw 
parallels to the picture plane ¢ t, meeting the wall 
ground line at f, the intersection of the vertical raised 
from,t with the shadow lines from the summit of the 
post at z will give us the shadow on the ground and wall. 
Similarly for the projecting beam v v, the rays of light 
from v on the wall meet the ground line at v'. the inter- 
section of the line drawn from v to the vanishing point 
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and the shadow lines from the projecting end of the beam 
determines the shadow of v v on the ground and wall 
planes. The remaining shadows, as the opening and cap- 
ping of the gateway at x and h, the box ff, &c., are left 
for the ingenuity of the student. It will be noticed that 
the shadows follow the same laws of perspective as the 


building, the shadows always converging to the vanish- 
ing point P. The student should, for practice sake, vary 
the angle and direction of the rays of light R L as far 
as regards the horizontal plane, respecting, however, for 
the present, the parallelism to the picture plane. 

(To be continued.) 


LAW IN THE BUILDING TRADES. 


WHEN A BUILDER CANNOT COLLECT FOR PREPARING 
PLANS. | 


Where а contract for а fixed amount is entered into 
between the owner of property and a builder, according to 
certain specifications, to which a plan is annexed, as ex- 
planatory of same, in the absence of an agreement for it, 
‘no charge can be made as for extra services in the prep- 
aration of the plan. The builder appears in such trans- 
action, not as an architect, but as a contractor.—Maas 
a Hernandez, Supreme Court La., 19 Southern Reporter, 


DAMAGES FOR DELAY IN COMPLETION OF BUILDING. 


A clause in a building contract providing that the con- 
tractors should pay a certain sum for delay in completing 
the building must be treated as a penalty, and not as 
liquidated damages, where the only damage suffered was 
the delay in the occupation of the new house, the differ- 
ence between the rental value thereof and of the house 
occupied during the delay being considerably less than 
the sum stipulated to be paid.—Jennings vs. Willer, Ct. 
Civ. App. Texas, 32 S. W. Rep., ?4 


SUBSTANTIAL PERFORMANCE OF A BUILDING CONTRACT. 


А party agreed to build the foundations of three houses 
for $3180 ; that the bottom stone should be laid according 
to the usual bailding regulations ; and that the cesspools 
should be cemented throughout. The bottom stone was 
not of the size called for, nor in accordance with the 
usual building regulations ; and party used dry mason 
work in the cesspools, instead of cement. The owner had 
to spend $30 in cementing the bottoms of the cesspools, 
and then the building department refused to pass them, 
unless they were rebuilt, which would cost $90. The 
court held that there was not а substantial compliance 
with the contract. —Cahill vs. Heuser, Sup. Ct. App. Div. 
1st Dept., 87 N. Y. S. Rep., 786. | 


ELEVATOR PART OF BUILDING. 


Where the orginal plans of a large building provided 
for an elevator, and the contract for the construction of 
the elevator was let when contracts for other work were 
let. the elevator was a substantial part of the building, 
and the building was not completed, so that limitations 
for filing mechanic's liens (under the laws of California) 
would run until it was finished.—Coss vs. McDonough, 
Sup. Ct. Cal.. 44 Pacific Rep., 825. 


LIEN NOT INVALIDATED BY CLAIM INCLUDING OTHER 
MATERIAL. 


The fact that а claim of lien for material used in а 
building includes material used in a sidewalk around the 
lot on which the building is located will not invalidate 
the lien, where an itemized statement in the claim renders 
it possihle to determine the exact amount used in the con- 
struction of the walk, and the precise amount charged for 
same.—Harrisburg Lumber Company vs. Washburn, Sup. 
Ct. Oregon, 44 Pacific Rep., 390. 


SUB-CONTRACTOR BOUND BY THE CONTRACT WITH THE 
OWNER. 


The Supreme Court of Iowa recently said: ‘‘ We hold 
that the owner may make such а contract as һе sees fit, во 
long as it is legal, and may make any provisions as to the 
time and manner of payment he chooses, and such con- 
tract he bas the absolute right to comply with, in all re- 
spects, regardless of his knowledge of sub-contractors, and 
that they have furnished labor or material which has 
gone into said building, unless he has by the terms of bis 
contract reserved the right to discharge the claims of sub- 
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contractors from the fund which would otherwise be due 
to the principal contractor. If this be not so, then the 
rigbt to contract, without let or bindrance, so long as the 
thing contracted to be done is legal, is в barren right—is 
a right to be exercised only subject to the will of the Legis- 
lature. which may ingraft upon the contract of parties 
obligations to third parties (sub-contractors) which said 
contractors never dreamed of. In our judgment the 
Legislature has no such power of interference with the 
right of private contract, and it cannot thus create obliga- 
tions against one party and in favor of another, in plain 
violation of the contract. This view, we think, is the 
proper and just one as to the meaning and effect of the 
mechanic’s lien law when applied to a case where the 
facta are as shown here. We are aware that this is a step 
in advance of former holdings where the question of the 
knowledge of the owner as to sub-contractors and their 


. claims has been deemed material; but such knowledge is 


immaterial when the contract provides as to the times 
payments shall be made thereunder, and they are so made, 
and there is no provision in the contract for the owners 
using money due the contractor in discharging his obliga- 
tions to the sub contractors.—Epeneter vs. Montgomery 
County, 67 N. W. Reporter, 93. 


‘ STRIKES ' AND BUILDING CONTRACTS. 


While & building contract provides for the completion 
of the building by a specified time, “contingent upon 
strikes and boycotts,’’ it protects the contractor against 
liability for unavoidable delay so far as it is due to strikes, 
and the strikes referred toare not limited to such as occur 
in the shops of the contractor. А strike baving occurred 
in a shop where certain material had been contracted for 
by the contractor, he was not liable for not having placed 
his order elsewhere.—Milliken vs. Keppler, Supreme Ct. 
App. Div., 38 N. Y. S. Reporter, 788. 


« OBSTRUCTION ON SIDEWALK DURING REPAIRS. 


In an action for personal injuries, where it appeared 
that a party had been injured by slipping on some gravel 
and bits of wood on a sidewalk in front of a building, that 
workmen were employed on the roof of the building, aud 
the gravel and chips were falling from it, and there was 
nothing to show that they had encumbered the walk any 
great length of time, or that there had been unreasonable 
delay in removing them, such evidence is not sufficient 
to warrant a finding of negligence against the owner of 
the building.—O’Reilly vs. Long Island R. Co., Supreme 
Ct. App. Div., 38 N. Y. S. Reporter, 779. 


DISCREPANCIES IN PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS. 


Where the plans and specifications of a building were 
accessible to the builder before he made the contract, and 
au examination of them would have shown that there were 
apparent discrepancies in them, he is bound by a provision 
of the contract that if any discrepancies аге found to exist . 
between the plans, working drawings und specifications, 
the architect shall decide as to their true intent and mean- 
ing. And the fact that such architects drew the plans and 
specifications, and were to receive a compensation of 5 per 
cent. of the total cost of the building, will not warrant an 
inference of fraud in their decision. — Kelley vs. Muskegon, 
Sup. Ct. Mich., 68 N. W. Reporter, 282. 


WHAT MUST BE SHOWN AS TO EXTRA WORK. 


А builder claiming remuneration. over and above the 
contract price of a building, for certain labor and tma 
terial. as having been furnished for extra work, must 
establish with reasonable certainty that they were used 
for that particular purpose. Maas vs. Hernandez, Зп. 
preme Court La., 19 Southern Reporter, 270. 
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DESIGN OF A SMALL CITY HOUSE. 


HE subject of the illustrations which we have pleasure 
in presenting to the attention of our readers is a small 
city house, of which there are now ten in course 

of erection at Thirteenth street and Rising Sun Lane, 
Philadelphia, Pa. The house here shown contains seven 
rooms and bath and covers an area of 15 feet 7 inches by 
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brown stone and has a galvanized iron cornice sanded in 
imitation of stone. The hight of the first story is 9 feet 
11 inches in the clear, and the second story 9 feet in the 
clear. The first floor joists are 8 x 9 inch hemlock, and 
the second floor joist 3 x S inch, placed 2 feet on centers, 
while the ceiling joists are 2 x 8 inch hemlock. The roof 
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Front Elevation.—Sceale. 44 Inch to the Foot. 


59 feet, exclusive of the shed at the rear. There is а cellar 
7 feet in the clear under the entire building, with walls of 
local stone 18 inches thick and a concrete and cement floor 
4inches thick. The walls of the house are of brick 9 
inches thick, the front being faced with red press and buff 
brick and the rear walls with stretchers. The front is 
trimmed with Wyoming Valley blue and Connecticut 
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First Floor. 
Design of a Small City House.—E. Allen Wilson, Architect, Philadelphia, Pa.—sloor Plans.—Scale, 1-16 Inch to the Foot. 


is covered with 1-inch hemlock boards 12 inches wide, 
these in turn being covered with tin, having standing lock 
seam where possible. All the partitions are built of 2 x,3 
inch hemlock, placed 16 inches on centers, with 3 x 4 inch 
hemlock at all corners and openings. All the windows 
have box frames with pockets, and the sashes are hung 
upon pulleys with weights and cord. Those used at the 
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Elevation of an Interior Door and Trim.—Scale, 
¥ Inch to the Foot. 
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Detail of Baseboard.—Scale, 
1% Inches to the Foot. 
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Miscellaneous Interior and Exterior Details of a Small City House. 
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front of the house have reveal frames with inside folding 
blinds, and at the rear of the house plank front frames 
with outside shutters on the first story, and outside blinds 
at the second story. Details showing the construction of 
these are presented on' another page. The floors are laid 
with 76 inch yellow pine flooring. The plastering 
throughout is three-coat work, finished for papering. In 
the parlor, hall and sitting room are plaster cornices, and 
in the vestibule, parlor, dining room and sitting room are 
plaster centers. All doorways are cased with plain jambs 
and rebate strips, and the doors are, for the most part, of 
stock design, being of five panels and 11 inches thick. 
The front doors, which are 134 inches thick, have 
molded frames with impost and transom, the top panels 
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and the doors plinth blocks. On the second floor there is 
а 5- inch molded washboard with I- inch mold and 38-inch 
architrave, with corner and plinth blocks. The kitchen 


` Elevation of Parlor Mantel. — Scale, 4 Inch to the Foot. 
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Miscellaneous Details of a Small City House. 


carrying beveled plate glass. The interior trim is 7-inch 
molded washboard with 1!4 inch mold on top. On the 
first floor the architrave around the doors and windows is 
4 inches wide, all doors and windows having corner blocks 
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and bathroom are wainscoted with 7;-inch beaded boards 
with molded cap and wood mantels are furnished for the 
parlor, dining and sitting rooms, which have tile fire boards 
and hearths. All interior finish is of chestnut finished 
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natural The house is piped for heating and is provided 
with & hot air furnace, which is connected with every room 
except the kitchen and storeroom. The house is also 
piped for gas and wired for electric lighting. Tbe plumb- 
ing is first class in all respecta, being properly trapped and 
ventilated, the vents extending through the roof. The 
house has hydrant and water closet outside, as shown on 
the main floor plan. The bathroom is provided with ex- 
posed plumbing, consisting of steel bathtub, open porce- 
lain water closet and washstand with Tennessee marble 
top with nickel plated trimmings. The best grades of 
bronze hardware are used throughout. The vestibule 
and sitting room doors have leaded stained glass of neat 
design in the top panels, while other doors have embossed 
glass. The vestibule has a floor of tile and is wainscoted 
4 feet high in tile. The ten houses in process of erection, 
according to the plans here shown, are being put up by 
George H. Blackmire from drawings prepared by E. Allen 
Wilson, architect, of 401 Bourse Building, Philadelphia, 
Pa. | 


New Design for Foundry Building. 


In a building recently erected for use as а foundry 
some features were incorporated that are of special inter- 
est to builders and contractors as well as to members of 
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brick, including even the floors. The floor of the second 
story, as shown in the sectional view, is made of terra 
cotta arches with & covering of several inches of concrete, 
on top of which is & brick pavement. А very solid and 


substantial floor is thus secured on which the operations 


of the foundry can be conducted with absolutely no fear 
of fire. 

The leading feature of this building, however, is in the 
arrangement of the furnaces for melting metal. They are 
placed in a long row extending across the building. The 
gectional view shows them supported on iron cross pieces 
placed a sufficient distance below the floor to bring the 
top of them nearly on a level with the floor. This enables 
а large space underneath to be used as an ash pit, а brick 
wall separating it from the blacksmith shop. The advan- 
tages of this arrangement are obvious. The ashes dropped 
are 80 far out of the way of the workmen in the foundry 
that they cause no inconvenience whatever. The furnaces 
do not have to be disturbed to get the ashes out, and there 
is no discomfort from the heat. The ashes can remain in 
the pit until it is nearly full, which requires months, when 
they can be carted away by old metal dealers who pur- 
chase them to save such scrap as may have spilled from 
the furnaces. The location of the foundry on the second 
floor further makes it easily lighted and ventilated. 
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CONVENTION OF T HE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BUILDERS. 


HE tenth annual convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Buildera has proven to be one of the most 
significant in the history of the organization. The 

meeting which was held in Buffalo on September 15, 16, 17 
and 18 was marked by many features which were unique in 
its history. Never before has the situation surrounding 
builders throughout the country been so clearly defined or 
so carefully presented, апа the work of the delegates was 
based upon a better recognition than has ever previously ex- 
isted of the need for individual work in the local exchange. 
The relationship of the individual to the success of the 
local body was as clearly defined as possible by the secretary 
and an effort was made to secure a thorough understanding 
of the fact that the condition of the local exchange, of the 
National Association of Builders and of all organized 
effort is in reality but the reflection of the couditions 
produced by the individuals of which they are com- 
posed. The work of the meeting was carried on witb 
unusual dispatch and all discussions were participated in 
by the various delegates in а manner indicative of а 
fitting sense of the responsibilities of the occasion. 


TUESDAY MORNING. 


The first session was called to order at 10 o'clock a.m., 
September 15, in the spacious exchange room of the 
Builders’ Association Exchange. The hall was well filled 
with delegates and visitors, and the general spirit which 
prevailed was one of keen interest in the proceedings. 

The first business on the programme was an address 
cf welcome by Mayor Jewett, who said, in substance, 
that, although Buffalo has been recognized as one of the 
most important convention cities of New York State, no 
welcome was ever warmer than that extended to the 
members of the National Association of Builders. On 
behalf of the city of Buffalo he extended his hearty ap- 
preciation of the honor conferred upon the city by its 
selection as the place of meeting of so important an organi- 
zation as the National Association. The Mayor in Мв brief 
address touched upon the abiding nature of the work of 
the builder and made flattering allusion to the character of 
the work of the association. In closing he said: Permit 
me to wish you a most pleasant enjourn in this city and in 
the beautiful and romantic places in the near vicinity which 
you are to visit. I sincerely hope that you will carry 
away pleasant memories of Buffalo and her people, and 
will honor us again with your presence in the near future." 

President Alfred Lythe of the Builders' Association 
Exchange followed His Honor the Mayor with an address 
of a similar tenor, extending to the delegates and visitors 
a hearty welcome from the members of his exchange. 
Mr. Lythe's remarks were brief, and the hearty welcome 
contained therein was most cordially received by all. 

Next in order was the annual address of the president 
'of the National Association, Charles A. Rupp. Mr. Rupp's 
address may be summarized as follows: 


President's Address. 


After his introductory remarks the president said that 
he believed the present convention to be the most signifi- 
cant in the history of the association. "The general condi- 
tion prevailing among the various filial bodies demonstrates 
the fact that at this time the utmost insistence must be 
given to the main question of organization, and to a thor- 
ough understanding of 1ts uses and nature by local builders. 


Many of the local exchanges were referred to as being in 


& less efficient condition than was desired, the reason 
given for which was that in the early history of the asso- 
ciation the support of the local bodies was largely due to 
an enthusiasm which looked for immediate and radical 
reformation of the disadvantageous conditions existing in 
the building business. This enthusiasm was not founded 
on a sufficient understanding of the slowness with which 
reformation of any kind can be secured, to warrant per- 
manent efficiency. The pioneers of the National Associa- 
tion were compelled to workin such soil as they found, 
and it was deemed wise, in the beginning, to accept any 
and all local exchanges, however poorly organized and 
however ignorant their members might be of the true 
nature of the work to which they pledged themselves. 
Notwithstanding the fact that certain individuals in each 
local exchange have recognized the slowness with which: 
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all movements like that undertaken by the association must 
work, the majority of the members have ғо failed to 
understand the character of the work to be done, and the 
time reqaired before the results expected could be realized, 
that the barriers in the way have seemed almost insur- 
mountable. The number who recognize the necessity for 
persistent work is so small, compared with those who 
expect all evils to reform themselves upon the mere estab- 
lishment of an exchange, that the results obtained seem 
inadequate to the amount of effort required. It is apparent, 
however, when the situation is viewed in its entirety, that 
practical progress has been made and that there has been 
a steady improvement in the conditions under which the 
building business is transacted since the association began 
its work. Ten years ago, when the National Association 


was formed, competition was conducted by any and all 


means that would secure & contract, and while it is still a 
fact that competition is conducted in many localities under 
conditions little short of farcical, the National Association 
has defined the principles which should govern and has 
taken away from the unscrupulous builder the excuse of 
ignorance as to what constitutes honest and legitimate 
business practice. Where ten years ago there was no rule 
by which builders could be measured, to-day through the 
association there is а rule which represents the best 
thought of the builders of the country, by which every 
member of the fraternity may be measured. The extent 
to which this rule is applied must not be confused with 
the value of the work which created that rule, and no 
builder can defy that rule without openly acknowledging 
that he prefers to conduct his business by means which 
are deemed unfair by his fellows. 

After reciting the various features of the work under- 
taken by the association and emphasizing the fact that 
the work has been performed for the benefit of builders 
everywhere with unremitting insistence, the president 
eaid: It argues little understanding of the real situation 
for builders to expect that by the simple formulation and 
dissemination of principles beneficial in themselves, 
humanity, as represented by the builder, would immedi- 
ately reform itself. Old conditions and false notions must 
be outgrown, and it is self evident that they can be much 
better and more quickly outgrown if the evils and mistakes 
&re distinctly pm out and perpetually held up to view. 
The work of the National Association is largely limited to 
pointing out the damaging conditions existing in the 

uilding business and to defining and disseminating meth- 
ods for their elimination. Results must manifest them- 
selves slowly, because manifestation must depend upon 
the recognition by the individual of the personal advantage 
that would follow the adoption and application of the 
principles advocated. Results must not be expected to 
manifest themselves either in specific returns, or in а day, 
but should be left to take care of themselves: for, it being 
admitted that the present state of the building trades needs 
improvement, the work of the National Association should 
be carried on without bope of the specific results which 
follow а business venture, but upon the knowledge that 
that work is the right and only thing to do.“ 


Work of the Association, 


In referring to the work of the association he said: ''If 
the conditions which surround the builder need better- 
ment, and the need of that betterment is recognized by 
the fraternity at large. the machine (the National Asso- 
ciation) by which that betterment may be secured should 
be maintained regardless of the fact that the results of its 
maintenance manifest themselves slowly. The fact that 
the National Association offers the best means for bringing 
about better conditions is sufficient motive to prompt the 
builders to its support. Some of the local exchanges seem 
to expect that the national body will not only supply them 
with plans and methods by which improvement may be 
effected, but that it will also supply the understanding 
and energy necessary to insure the successful application 
of those plans and methods. In some cases exchanges 
seem to expect that even action itself shóuld be supplied 
them. However well calculated to insure success the 
principles of the National Association may be, they are 
useless to the individual or to the local exchange unless 
they are used by them. It is the function of the National 
Association to define, and it is the function of the local 
organization, and therefore of the individual, to use that 
which is defined. The extent to which the local exchange 
is profitable to its members indicates the extent of under- 
standing among those members of the principles advocated 
by the National Association. If the exchange is inefficient, 
then it must be expected that the understanding of the 
principles advocated by the national body is limited, for 
the success of the local body depends upon the effort of 
the individuals of which it is composed. xchanges that, 
from lack of understanding, have produced only limited 
results, are likely to expect the National Association by 
its recommendations to inject into them that vital quality 
which shall make its principles instantly operative and 
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beneficial, and for lack of this vital quality attribute their 
failure to the National Association instead of to the lack of 
comprehension on the part of the individual as to what 
the functions of organization really are. True, and there- 
fore permanent, results will be secured only when a suffi- 
cient number of builders recognize what true results are 
with sufficient clearness to insure the adoption of the 
means necessary to their establishment. The policy of 
the National Association is recommendatory, and iis work 
must be accomplished through the voluntary co-operation 
of those who believe in the wisdom of using the principles 
it defines. 

It is impossible for the National Association to enforco 
the principles it defines, as enforcement is generally under- 
stood, because of the nature of the organizations of which 
it is composed. Its local exchanges are made up of all the 
various branches of the building business and it would be 
үе for the National Association to lay down hard 
and fast laws for the government alike of carpenters, 
plasterers, masons, roofers and others. The National 
Association points out the priuciples which should govern 
the transaction of all branches of building; but it is the 
duty of each separate trade to adapt those principles to its 
uses and then to enforce them. 

Damaging Conditions. 

‘ Damaging conditions still menace and injure the 
builder in whatever branch of the business he may be 
interested, and it is self evident that these damaging und 
injurious conditions should be, so far as possible, utterly 
obliterated. No organization or body of men has ever 
undertaken in this country a systematic effort to point 
out exactly what these damaging and injurious conditions 
are, except the National Association of Builders; there- 
fore it is equally self evident that the purpose underlying 
its work is so practical and so beneficial, and is so well 
calculated to give builders everywhere the means with 
which to meet and overcome these damaging and injurious 
conditions, that the work undertaken must be perpetuated. 


How Results May Be Reached. 

All must recognize that the evilsof which builders 
complain are national evils, and exist alike (though per- 
haps in varying forms) in every city in the country, and 
all must also recognize that the work of this body is of a 
national character, and that benefit depends solely and 
entirely upon the application of the results of the work by 
the individual for his own protection Specific results 
can only be expected from the action of the individual as 
represented in the local exchange; but the fact must 
never be lost sight of that where the most beneficial results 
have been obtained the motive and understanding upon 
which the individual, and therefore the local exchange, 
has acted have been supplied by this association. The 
National Association seeks the enforcement of its prin- 
ciples solely by presenting their truth and value so clearly 
and so insistently that builders will, in time, recognize 
the inevitable benefits of their adoption. When that 
condition of recognition is reached the principles defined 
by the National Association will virtually enforce them- 
selves; but never otherwise. It must be admitted that the 
work of the association shows results in the general im- 
provement, positive though slow, that has followed and 
must continue to follow the unceasing effort to point out 
to the builder the manner in which he is being damaged 
and the means for his protection 

„The work of the National Association will, if unremit- 
tingly percor moa take away every excuse the builder of 
18 35 as for not dealing honorably in every particular 
with all persons with whom he transacts his business. 
He wili no longer be able to plead ignorance; he will no 
longer be able to excuse himself on the ground of custom; 
he will no longer be able to enter competition except under 
fair and honorable methods, without branding himself as 
being opposed to such methods. Our need is great; every 

builder throughout the country recognizes, in the daily 
difficulties by which he is beset, the crying need of better 
conditions in every relationship under which his business 
is transacted ; therefore the need of our work is great, and 
it should be pursued with that fidelity to principle and 
that sincerity of purpose which the welfare of the great 
building interests of this country deser ves. 


' President Rupp was listened to with the closest atten- 
tion from beginning to end, and at the close of his address 
the delegates burst into hearty applausé, demonstrating 
clearly their appreciation of the appropriateness of what 
he had to say aud the efficient manner of its presentation. 
The morning session closed with the appointment of the 
following gentlemen ав a Committee on Credentials : 
Noble H. Crager, Baltimore, Md.; Warren A. Conover, 
New York City; R. W. Lesley, Philadelphia, Pa.; James 
A. Hogan, Chicago, Ill. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 
The first business of the afternoon session was the 
report of the Committee on Credentials, which showed 
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representation from exchanges in thirteen cities. The 
names of the delegates are as follows : 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Joseph H. Hellen, 
Israel Griffith. 


BOSTON, MASS, 
E. Noyes Whitcomb, 
Charles A. Dodge, 
Patrick Johnson, 


John Feist, 


Noble H. Crager, 


George W. Morrison, 
John А. Emerg, 
George M. Tufte. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Joseph Lannen, 
Charles Geiger. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


William Grace, James A. Hogan, 


T. A. Dungan, John Rawle, 
Henry Appel, W. H. Alsip, s 
Herman Mueller, John A. Boland, 
Edward B. Myers, George Tapper. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Richard Helson. 


LOWELL, MASS. 

Charles P. Conant, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

C. A. Sercomb, 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. | 
Stephen M. Wright, John L. Hamilton, 
Warren А. Conover, John J. Roberts, 

Charles A. Cowen. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Stacy Reeves, William B. Irvine. 
William Harkness, George Watson, 
Robert W. Lesley. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Justice Herbert Grant, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Frank L. Weaver, 
L. А. Clas, 


Thomas W. Finucane. 


Thomas J. Ward, 
Patrick Mulcahy, 


William J. Baker, 
Jeremiah Sheehan. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


A. S. Reed. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
George H. Cutting, Franklin B. White. 


Next in order was the appointment of the Committee 
on Time and Place of Next Convention and Nomination 
of Officers. As is customary, this committee was ap- 
pointed by the chair, and the gentlemen named by Presi- 
devt Rupp were: Stephen M. Wright, New York City; 
J. Н. Grant, Rochester; W. J. Baker. St. Louis: T. A. 
Dungan, Chicago: Stacy Reeves, Philadelphia; L. A. 
Clas, Milwaukee, and E. Noyes Whitcomb, Boston. 

Immediately after the appointment of this committee 
the secretary presented his annual report, the length of 
which was so great that he stated he would omit the read- 
ing of certain portions, awaiting its appearance in print 
for a full presentation of his views and advice upon the 
situation. The full report, however, is summarized as 


follows : 
Secretary's Report 


The secretary began his address with the statement 
that he should depart somewhat from the stereotyped 
form of recital of doings connected with his department, 
and make his statement less of а report and more a dis 
cussion of the situation which confronts the association at 
this time. 

Since the Baltimore Convention four of the exchanges 
that were then in affiliation have sent in notices of with- ` 
drawal—namely, Cleveland. Ohio, Lynn, Mass., St. Paul, 
Minn., and Providence, R. I. The exchange in Portland, 
Maine, has not notified us officially of its withdrawal, 
but as it has not paid its pro rata assessment it cannot be 
counted as with us. These defections leave us with the 
associations in Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago. De- 
troit, Lowell, Milwaukee, New York, Philadelphia, Roch- 
ester, St. Louis, Wilmington, and Worcester in affilia- 
tion, a total of 12. Of the associations which have with- 
drawn—those of Cleveland, Lynn, and St. Paul report 
themselves as having drifted into а state of innocuous 
desuetude or have been wholly abandoned. The Provi- 
dence Exchange gave no especial reason for withdrawal, 
and we have nothing to indicate their reasons except the 
report of their meeting in local newspapers, which may or 
may not be reliable, so I refrain from quoting it. 

The total number of organizations which have affiliated 
with the National from the start to date is 50. The larg- 
est number of organizations which have in any one year 
given support to the work of the national body was 35 in 
the year 1890. Of the total number, the following have 
from time to time fallen away from us: The exchanges 
of Albany, Brooklyn, Butte City, Cbarleston. Chattan 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Denver, Grand Rapids, 
Hartford, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Louisville, Lynn, 
Minneapolis. Nashville, New Orleans, Omaha, Peoria, 
Pittsburgh, Portland, Oregon, Pueblo, Providence, Sag- 
inaw, San Antonio, San Francisco, St. Joseph, St. Paul, 
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foranton, Sioux City, 
Wheeling and Waco. 

During the past four months an exhaustive svstem of 
Correspondence has been carried on with affiliated and un- 
affiliated associations, and individual builders on record 
with us as being interested in the establishment of build- 
‘era’ exchanges, in the hope of eliciting sufficient interest in 
the National Association and its work to insure the at- 
tendance ef as many builders as possible at tnis conven- 
tion as visitors. The condition of affairs as developed by 
this correspondence, which represents between 2000 and 
3000 letters, is one which indicates that there is little true 
understanding among the builders thronghout the country 
of the real character of à builders' exchange, or the man- 
ner in which it may be made beneficial to the fraternity. 
In a large number of instances exchanges which bave been 
established have been created with such a limited under- 
standing of the true means to bring the purposes desired 
into operation that their life has not exceeded six months 
Ог а year at most, and so from exchange after exchange 
has come the report gone out of existence," or going 
‘to pieces rapidly.“ or no interest among the members, 
Can't get a quorum at any meeting," ‘‘ builders here no 
good. and so on to the end of the chapter. 

The physical condition indicated by what I have thus 
far laid before vou, physical condition of the national as 
well as the local bodies, for the condition of the national 
is but a reflection of the condition of the locals, furnishes 
me with a text for my address to you to-day and is my ex- 
cuse for making this, my annual statement, more in the 
form of an argument on the essential featüres of true and 
effective organization than a stereotyped annual report. 


Syracuse, 


Errors in Organization. Р 


The secretary next proceeded to an exhaustive discus- 
sion of the errors in organization of builders’ exchanges, 
which may be summarized at follows: 

The manner in which the majority of exchanges in this 
country up to the present time bave been established has 
virtually invited failure. Action in establishing them haa 
almost invariably been hasty and ill advised; bas been 
conducted upon such lines that the same elements which 
existed before organization exist within the membershi 
after establishment in precisely the same proportions, an 
thus make matters really worse than before through giv- 
ing the apparent approval of the organization to bad men 
and bad methods. The ordinary excbange has been es- 
*aplished upon the recognition by the few of the value of 
associated effort--but these few have almost invariably 
made the mistake of concluding that organization must 
represent the many irrespective of tbeir character. In 
almost every case the first effort has been to secure the 
membership of every builder in a city or town, irrespect- 

ve of their fitness or of their understanding of the results 
which organization can secure or the methods by which 
such results can be reached. When tbis initial attempt at 
organization is carried out in this idea and every builder 
in a given city is a member of the exchange, the desirable 
and undesirable characteristics of the individuals exist іп 
exactly the same proportions that they did before the or- 
ganization was established. 

It is absurd to assume that the mere establishment of 
an organization will give those who seek the protection 
and welfare of the fraternity any new power over those 
who do not, so long as the weak and the unreliable, the 
bad and the indifferent are taken into the organization on 
the same footing as the good and honorable. Such an in- 
discriminate organization is incapable of sound manage- 
ment, for it utterly destroys any distinction between those 
who are honorable in their methods and skillful in their 
work and those who are nox. An exchange which does 
not otter some inducement to the best men of a given city 
to become identified with its interests cannot hope for suc- 

. cess, and it is self-evident that the best men of a given city 
will find no inducement to membership in an exchange 
which includes among its members the worst as well as 
the best. 

The disintegration of those exchanges which formerly 
‘belonged to the National Association and those which 
were never identified with it is the best possible proof of 
the lack of understanding upon the part of the individual 
builder as to what organization should be. The need of a 
fuller understanding of what constitutes the sonnd basis 
upon which local exchanges should be established is abso- 
lute. and there is, to my mind, no means of bringing about 
an understnding of what constitutes a sound basis for or- 
‘ganization among builders in this country to-day, except 
through some such medium аз the National Association 
of Builders. This association since its inception has 
steadily worked to define what a sound basis for organiza- 
tion really is, and the continual failures of those exchanges 
that have been unsuccessful simply points out with greater 
distinctness the need for the work we are trying to do. 
"Their failures in no way change or dieprove the truth of 
the principles defined, and in no way weaken their value; 
€he main lesson to be learned from their experience is that 
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our work must be carried forward with greater insistence 
than ever,.to the end that a better understanding on the 
part of builders everywhere may eventually be secured. 

In speaking upon the relation of an exchange to the 
national body, the secretary said: 

When an exchange has become affiliated and has eigni- 
fied its desire to support the work for which the associa- 
lion was established, ít must be borne in mind tbat affilia- 
tion implies something more than a mere representation in 
the conventions and the payment of a per capita tax. The 
purpose for which the exchanges have affiliated is the im- 
provement of all the conditions under which the building 

usiness is transacted ; and unless each filial body does its 
share in pointing out to its fellow filial bodies, through the 
National Association, the evils from which its members 
suffer, and brings forward, in general conference (such as 
this), its suggestions for improvement, the purpose of affili- 
ation can never be effected. 


Affiliation. 


In considering affiliation, almost the first question asked 
by an exchange is, unhappily, What will it cost ? and the 
next, What benefits will we secure from membership ? 
Never in the history of our associated work for builders, 
so far as the secretary is aware, has an exchange asked: 
What can we do to help protect ourselves and our brother 
builders against the evils from which we suffer? The at- 
titude taken by exchanges when considering affiliation 
seems to indicate that the members believe that the Na- 
tional Association has something to sell, and that an in- 
itiation fee and annual dues constitute a sort of purchase 
money for which they are to receive some marketable com. 
modity. This attitude further пиро that the ‘‘ purchase 
money represents a profit to the National; that the trans- 
action is a purely commercial one in which the exchange 
is a buyer and the National Association a seller, and that 
in the transaction the exchange is simply looking for а 
good bargain. Now while it cannot be questioned that 
the good resulting from the National Association work 
makes it a good bargain for an exchange, inasmuch as bet- 
ter general conditions forthe individuals eventuate there- 
from, still so long as an exchange 'views affiliation solely 
from the standpoint of making a ‘‘ good bargain’’ for the 
exchange by getting something without further effort than 
paying a pro rata assessment for current expenses, so long 
would it better abstain from considering the question ; for, 
should it gain membership while in such an attitude of 
mind toward associated effort, ita influence would be det- 
rimental rather than helpful to the progress of the work. 


Mandatory Power of a National Association. 


The complaint has been made with more or less fre- 
quency that the work of the National Association is lim- 
ited because the association bas not the power to enforce . 
its conclusions upon the exchanges of which it is com- 
posed. Humanity is not so constructed that action, which 
for its value depends upon the recognition by the indi- 
vidual of the right of that action, сап be set in motion and 
sustained by force. Instantly force is applied the motive 
of action no longer rests in the proper place—that is, the 
motive no longer rests in a conviction that the thing to be 
done should be done because it is right. Action taken 
under compulsion means, of necessity, reluctance and 
therefore inefficiency. A national movement, while based 
upon the general desire for the improvement of the body 
politic, is entirely different in method of operation from a 
local movement. In anorganization such as the National 
Association, which is composed not of one trade but of 
many trades, action must of necessity be limited to gen- 
eral lines definitive and educational in their character. 
The experience of the Master Plumbers' Association of 
the United States has been cited as one that seems to in- 
dicate the possibility of а successful mandatory, compul- 
sory national association ; but compnre the National As- 
sociation of Master Plumbers with the National Associa- 
tion of Builders and it will be found that the whole situa- 
tion is entirely different. The Master Plumbers’ Associa- 
tion is а body representing one particular interest, dealing 
principally with the purchase of one particular set of 
materials, and the field is limited thereby in such a man- 
ner that tbose composing the constructive part of the 
trade -that 1ч, the plumbers—can control those composing 
the manufacturing part of the trade. By this mesns the 
logical outcome is that the plumbers are able to control 
the sale of material, and therefore to a certain extent to 
dictate terms of competition. This enables them to do 
away with certain features of competition. which the Na- 
tional Association of Builders from its character is not 
constituted to accomplish. Mandatory action may be pos- 
sible, subject to certain limitations, in a local builders' ex- 
change which is composed of all the separate trades that 
constitute the building business, owing to its local char- 
acter. Mandatory action is proper and possible, and 
should be put into operation for the protection of each of 
the separate trades represented in an exchange. 
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In considering the future of the National Association, 
the secretary stated that he felt that having given ten of 
the best years of his life to the organization he was en- 
titled to honorary retirement, and suggested that he be 
permitted to retire to an honorary secretarysbip withcut 
salary. and thut Mr. D. B. Garnsey, who bas been his able 
assistant for seven years, be given the activesecretaryship 

Continuing, he said with reference to the future: 

We have now had ten years of experience and are able 
to determine exactly the causes which affect us beneficially 
or other wise, and are able to recognize the conditions nec- 
essary to the success of the work we ure trying to do. 
The exchanges which have been aud are still represented 
in the association were accepted as members, irrespective 
of their ability to perform their share of the work, or their 
fitness to carry out the principles we have enunciated; 
and all have learned that local organizations must be care- 
fully founded and must have an adequate understanding 
of the principles involved in organization beforeany degree 
of success can be hoped for. The exchanges which have 
failed to comprehend the true character of organization 
have dropped out of our ranks and in many cases out of 
existence and left us smaller in numbers, it is true. but 
with an organization better equipped for the work than at 
any time in its history. 

The failure of so many local exchanges is the most dis- 
tinct and positive emphasis that could be laid upon the 
fact that there is a specific need for our work; for those 
failures show clearly how little the real value of organi- 
zation has been understood. The conditions to be mer, at 
the outset, were largely speculative, and while it was 
hoped that the establishment of the association and the 
dissemination of the principles upon which it was founded 
would recommend themselves to builders, there was no 
reason for assuming that they would be sufficiently under- 
stood or extensively enough applied to insure success with- 
out years of hard and often undervalued work. The en- 
thusiasm which. prevailed in the beginning has naturally 
waned, because organizations generally contain few real 
workers, and the building fraternity in thia respect is nu 
different from humanity in any other walk of life. 

The builder in a given city is likely to accept the con- 
ditions by which he is surrounded as being incapable of 
improvement, especially after a faulty attempt at their 
correction, because he fails to recognize that the faults 
lie, not in the conditions but in the manner of the attempt 
at their correction. The National Association—that is, 
builders from all over the country—recognize that all con- 
ditions are capable of improvement, und that no local con. 
dition is so hopeless that its betterment is not possible, and 
is enabled, by ita larger experience, to point out the fault 
ка prevented the success of attempts at improve- 
men 

How clearly defined then. and how insistent is the duty 
of the National Association to supply the need which it so 

fully recognizes, even though the local builder may believe 
that the conditions by which ke is surrounded are incap- 
able of improvement. The very fact that he believes such 
to be the condition is the eurest evidence that he needs the 
work of the National Association, and no matter how in- 
different he may be to that work the need of the work is 
still as apparent as ever. 


Existing Conditions. 


Builders in many localities have become so discouraged 
with the conditions under which they are compelled to 
transact their business that the successful intervention of 
organization for their help seems to them impossible. In 
many cases they have tried organization as they have un- 
derstood it, and found it wanting. It is the duty of the 
National Association, first, to secure in the individual а 
recognition of the fact that organization as he has under- 
stood it is not organization as advocated by the National 
Association; and next, that until a sufficient number of 
representative, responsible and honorable individuals in 
any city recognize their obligations to others, the organi- 
zations which they compose must, of necessity, be limited 
in power to produce benefit and inefficient as a means of 
protection. 

It is most unfair to expect the National Association to 
explain and make clear to every builder, in the limit of 
ten years, the true nature of organization and the manner 
in which he, individually, may help to make it effective, 
or to get the various local bodies to adopt the wisest form 
of organization. Builders must recognize that the fault 
does not lie in the National Association; for in reality 
the association is simply the voice of builders all over the 
country who have given earnest thonght to the needs of 
the fraternity, and who for the better dissemination of 


their conclusions have formed what is called the National : 


Association of Builders. In blaming the National Asso- 

ciation builders are not blaming an organization, but are 

attempting to shift their individual responsibility on 

to those members of the fraternity who are striving to 

formulate principles and methods for protection and ad. 

vancement when they ought really to blame themselves. 
In closing, the secretary said: 
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In reality, however, it is immaterial whether the blame 
should rest upon the individual, or even whether there is 
any blame to be attached to any one; because all recog- 
nize that the conditions by which builders are surrounded 
are damaging and injurious, and therefore that they need 
correction; and all also recognize that the best thought «f 
the builders of the country is the best means for formu- 
lating the methods by which the needed corrections are to 
be secured. The National Association is the means 
whereby the best thought of the builders of the country 
may be attained ; hence there is no question as to the value 
of its work or the need of its maintenance. 

The manner in which we must work must be that 
which will soonest bring about an understanding in the 
minds of all of every man's resp nsibility to the frater- 
nity and to his fellows individually; and that manner 
seems to be based upon some course which will place in 
the hands of the individual builders everywhere the best 
possible explanation of their needs and the bert possible 
means for their correction. This work must be done un- 
ceasingly; it must be done becanse it is reeded, and it 
must be done so sincerely and disinterestedly that it shall 
appeal to builders everywhere as a work for the benefit of 
all and in which no individual will profit in any manner 
at the expense of his fellows. The work must be carried 
on in such a form that it will draw to it the loyalty and 
support of builders everywhere, adding allegiance from 
day to day and from year to year, until at la-t sufficient 
strength shall have been gathered to control the conditions 
by which builders are surrounded and to reduce damaging” 
and injurious customs so destructive to progress to their 


lowest terms. 
Report of Treasurer. 


The annual report of the treasurer showed that while 
the year was begun with a balance in the treasury of 
about $3000, the amount at present on hand was slightly 
below $1000 after the per capita tax had been collected 
and the expense of maintaining the organization during the 
past year had been deducted. 

Subjects for Discussion. 

Next in order was the consideration of the following 
requests presented by the Master Builders’ Association of 
Boston : 

1. That the National Association of Builders take 
action in support of the movement to create an expert 
commission to have charge of all architectural work of 
the U. 8. Government. 

9. That the National Association of Builders recom- 
mend all filial bodies to secure an amendment to the 
building laws of their various cities looking toward the 
creation of boards of appeal. 

8. That the National Association of Builders recom- 
mend the Joint Committee on Uniform Contract to secure 
an amendment to the Uniform Contract, so that payments. 
shall be called for under the contract in gold, rather than 
in current funds,“ as the said contract now reads. 

The foregoing recomemndations were taken up in order, 
and the first was adopted. Considerable discussion was 
indulged in before a thorough understanding was estab- 
lished of the effect of the second request. After an ex- 
tended consideration of the subject in which the National 
Secretary presented his experience as a member of such a 
board of appeal, the request of the Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation of Boston was unanimously adopted. Under the 
third head, the proposition to alter the Uniform Contract 
so that payments should be called for in gold instead of in 
current funds was laid on the table without debate. 
Several of the delegates were anxious to avoid the intro- 
duction of political discussions into the businees of the 
meeting, and several offered motions to lay the matter 
upon the table. This matter being disposed of, the only 
remaining business of the morning was the presentation 
and reference of resolutions. These resolutions will 
appear in the report of the Committee on Resolutions in 
the report of the last session of the convention. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 16. 

The first business on the docket was the consideration 
of the amendments proposed to the constitution looking to 
the establishment of State associations of builders upon 
the lines outlined in the amendments proposed, but lost 
at the last annual convention. Considerable discussion 
followed the introduction, participated in by Messrs. 
Grace of Chicago, Lesley of Philadelphia, Hellen of Balti- 
more, Sayward of Boston and others. On motion, how- 
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ever, it was finally decided to refer the whole subject to 
а committee composed of one member of each local ex- 
change in affiliation, the committee to present its report 
at the next convention, and further action in relation to 
the proposed amendments was deferred until that time. 
The committee was ordered to be appointed by the chair. 
The remainder of the session was devoted to the consider- 
ation of the questions, Are organizations of builders, 
either local or national, desirable? If so, what are the 
functions of such bodies, and should the value of organi- 
c be measured by or dependent upon specific results 
оту?” ' 

The time remaining for the consideration of these 
questions was so short that further discursion was post- 
poned until the session of Friday morning. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 


The consideration of questions in relation to builders’ 
exchanges laid over from the preceding session was taken 
up as the first order of business. The general result of 
the discussion proved conclusively the value of local ex- 
changes as efficient adjuncts to the transaction of the 
building business. Many of the delegates entered freely 
into the consideration, the result of which, as as whole, 
was a better definition of the responsibilities of the indi- 
vidual for the success or failure of such organizations. 

Next in order was the report of the Committee on 
Resolutions, preceding the presentation of which the fol- 
lowing telegram was read : 

William H. Sayward, secretary of National Aseociation of 
Builders : ° 

The delegates of the ninth annual convention of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners unanimously send greet- 
ings to your convention and to your association. We trust our 
respective affiliated bodies may arrange to establish amicable 
agreements from year to year to mutually render strikes and 
unpleasant complications entirely unnecessary, and subetitute 
conciliations and arbitrations. 

(Signed) PATRICK J. McGuare, Secretary. 


The regular business of the convention was suspended 
and the following was adopted and ordered sent by tele- 
graph to the Brotherhood : 

The National Association of Builders in convention as- 
sembled acknowledges receipt of your greetings and begs to 
say in reply that the association will continue to use its most 
earnest efforts to secure amicable relations between employers 
and workmen, to the end that, through the peaceful operation 
of arbitration, strikes and lockouts may be avoided. 

Resolutions. 


The report of the Committee on Resolutions was next 
taken up. The resolutions of most general interest 
were those relating to an effort to establish a committee 
whose duty should be the annual conference with dele- 
gates from labor organizations for the purpose of fixing a 
universal apprenticeship system for general adoption by 
all concerned. The committee recommended that this 
matter be referred to the local exchanges, which recom- 
mendation, after an amendment to the original resolutions 
` had been presented but rejected, was finally adopted 

A resolution providing for exchange members visiting 
other organizations to be supplied with membership 
. tickets entitling them to recognition by the sister organi- 
zations composing the national body was adopted. 

Following the report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions & communication from the Builders and Traders’ 
Exchange of Chicago was read, consisting of a letter 
from the Illinois Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects in support of the project already outlined in 
the request from the Master Builders’ Association of Bos- 
ton, that the National Association consider the advisa- 
bility of establishing an expert commission to have charge 
of all architectural work of the Government. The tenor 
of the letter may be indicated by the following extract : 

The Illinois Chapter highly appreciates the inten- 
tion of the National Association to make this question a 
part of the programme for the annual convention, and 


sincerly trusts that its influence will be exerted to further 
the work that has been done during several years past by 
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the officers of the American Institute of Architects. We 
bespeak especiaily the powerful influence and co-opera- 
tion of your exchange. What has been done by the archi- 
tectural profession thus far has nearly reached consum- 
mation, but the most important work will have to be done 
during the second session of the Fifty-fourth Congress. 

The communication goes on to refer to legislation. 
already had upon the subject, presenting copies of bills 
now pending and those that have been acted upon in the: 
past by the United States Congress. The entire com- 
munication, together with the exhibits attached. was re- 
ceived with every mark of interest and attention, affirma- 
tive action having already been taken on the subject. 


Report of Committee on Nomination of Officers. 


As the next business on the programme, the Committee 
on Time and Place and Nomination of Officers made its 
report as follows : 

Gentlemen: Your Committee on Time and Place and. 
Nomination of Officers respectfully reports that: 

Several meetings of the committee have been held, to 
which all delegates desiring to be heard on matters. 
relating to its jurisdiction have been invited, and all 
matters submitted to it, together with those naturally 


‘within the scope of its duty, have been carefully con- 


widered, and as a result of its deliberations your com- 
mittee recommends that the next annual convention. 
be held in the city of Detroit, Mich., on the second Tues- 
day of September, 1897. 

For president your committee nominates James Meathe 
of Detroit, Mich.; for first vice-president, Thomas R. 
Bentley of Milwaukee, Wis.: for second vice-president, 
William H. Alsip of Chicago, Ill. 

Continuing, the report of the committee expressed the 
serious concern of the members in selecting a candidate 
for the secretaryship in view of the present secretary’s: 
request to be retired from active service to an honorary 
office. The committee laid great stress upon the reluct- 
ance felt in no longer being able to present the name of 
William H. Sayward, but that in consideration of his. 
request would nominate D. Brooks Garnsey of Boston as 
his successor. 

For treasurer the committee nominated George Tap- 
per of Chicago, Ill, making flattering reference to his. 
long service in that office. 

The report closed with a statement of thanks to the 
Mayor and Chamber of Commerce, Denver, and to ће: 
Governor of Colorado for the invitation to hold its next 
convention in that city, which for obvious reasons could 
not be accepted. 

The report of the committee was signed by Stephen 
M. Wright, chairman, Stacy Reeves, Louis A. Clas, 
Richard Helson and T. A. Dungan. The other two mem- 
bers of the committee concurred in the report, but were- 
not present at the time it was prepared for s:gnature. 

The committee also stated that & communication had 
been received from the Builders and Traders’ Exchange 
of Chicago, asking that the convention in 1899 be held in: 
that city. 

After the presentation of the report, William Grace of 
Chicago presented another nominee as the choice of the- 
Chicago exchange for the secretaryship—namely, J. C. 
Almendinger of Buffalo, N. Y. William H. Alsip seconded 
the nomination in somewhat lengthy remarks and he 
was farther seconded by Mr Sercomb of Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Delegate Franklin M. Harris of Philadelphia imme- 
diately followed with a most moving appeal to the Na- 
tional Secretary, Mr. Say ward, to reconsider his request 
to be retired and permit his name to be used again. Mr. 
Harris' remarks were received with prolonged applause, 
and together with the personal urgency of many delegates, 
Mr. Sayward was finally prevailed upon to permit his 
name to again be used as a candidate for the office he has. 
fulfilled with such signal success ever since the incep- 
tion of the association. He was immediately nominated 
by acclamation and seconded by voices from all parts of 
the room, and upon motion the president was instructed. 
to cast the unanimous vote of the convention for Wm. H. 
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Sayward of Boston, Mass., as secretary. The president 
fulfilled this duty amid the applause of all present. 

The report of the Committee on Time and Place was 
then adopted as a whole with the substitution of Mr. 
Sayward's name as secretary. 


Mr. Wright? Address, 


Immediately upon the adoption of the report, Stephen 
M. Wright advanced to the platform and proceeded to 
deliver one of the most effective and moving addresses 
ever presented in any convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Builders, in which he rehearsed the sincere love 
and respect in which Mr. Sayward had ever been held by 
builders throughout the country, whether members of 
the exchanges composing the National Association or not. 
Throughout Mr. Wright's entire address the utmost at- 
tention prevailed, and when his real purpose was dis- 
covered by the presentation of a beautiful solitaire diamond 
stud as a slight manifestation of the love and esteem of 
the members of the association the delegates broke into 
cheers and applause. 

Mr. Sayward, visibly affected by the testimonial of 
regard, responded to the cordial expressions of esteem 
offered by Mr. Wright and for the sentiment typified in 
the beautiful gift, and promised tbat he would continue 
to give to the builders throughout the country that sin- 
cerity of effort and earnestness of purpose with which he 
had always endeavored to fulfill his óbligations. 


Board of Directors. 
Next in order was the naming of the directors of the 
various filial bodies, which are as follows : 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
S. B. Sexton. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
E. Noyes Whitcomb. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Stacy Reeves. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
J. J. L. Freidericb. 


ST LOUIS, MO. 


Alexander Chapoton. P. J. Moynahan. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. WORCESTER, MASS. 
C. A. Sercomb. M. T. Roach. 
NEW YORK. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Charles A. Cowen. John Feist. 


The Delegate at Large from Wilmington being the 
only delegate did not feel at liberty to name the director 
from his exchange, and he was therefore requested to 
bring the matter before his organization for early action. 


Per Capita Tax. 


The fixing of the per capita tax for the ensuing year 
was next in order, and a motion that it be fixed at $3 was 
unanimously carried. 

At this point a resolution was introduced by Stacy 
Reeves of Philadelphia, pointing out that the lavish en- 
tertainment of delegates and visitors to the annual con- 
ventions tendered by the exchanges which have been the 
hosts of the organization up to the present time is prac- 


tically prohibitive of an invitation for a convention from . 


the smaller organizations. The resolution asked that it 
be the sense of the convention that hereafter entertain- 
ment of delegates and visitors meeting in annual conven- 
tion should be restricted to as inexpensive a manner as 
possible. The resolution was adopted. 


License for Architects and Builders. 


The following resolution was read by the secretary as 
being a communication from the National Association of 
Building Inspectors, then in session in the same building, 
as indicative of action taken by that organization : 


_ Resolved, That it is the opinion of the National Asso- 
ciation of Building Inspectors that public safety demands 
that persons practicing the profession and trade of archi- 
tect, civil engineer and builder should do so under license, 
to the end that those who practice such responsible pro- 
fessions and trades should first show their fitness to do 
во ; therefore, we recommend the passage of State laws 
leading to the accomplishment of this end. 


The last formal resolution offered was that presented 
by the secretary on behalf of all visitors to the convention, 
whether delegates or not, to the effect that the various 
features of entertainment prepared by the Builders’ Asso- 
ciation Exchange of Buffalo had been participated in by 
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all with the keenest appreciation and delight. Especial 
reference was made to the magnificent opportunity 
afforded for viewing the Niagara Falls, rapids and whirl- 
pool the impressive character of which could not be 
more effectively or delightfully shown than by the course 
adopted by the entertainers. Specific thanks were re- 
turned for the several features of entertainment on be- 
half of all and the thanks of the convention were extended 
to the press of Buffalo. 

Upon invitation from the chair, ex- presidents of the 
National Association Edward E. Scribner, Anthony Itt- 
ner and Noble Н. Creager addressed the delegates. А 
number of informal speeches were made by various dele- 
gates representing the filial bodies, expressive of individual 
appreciation of the delightful manner in which all had 
been entertained and those present had also the pleasure 
of listening to a brief address from O. N. Bartholemew 
of Springfield, Ohio, who expressed his satisfaction &t the 
method of operation of the association and hoped that 
before the next convention occurred his exchange might 
be identified with its membership. 

Entertainment. 

The utmost credit is due to the entire Builders’ Associa- 
tion Exchange, but especially to the committee in charge, 
for the thorough and efficient manner in which the several 
most excellently selected features of entertainment were 
carried out. Delegations from the exchange were assigned 
to each delegation of visitors and at no time during the 
convention was any stranger without the personal services 
and attention of one or more members of the Buffalo Ex- 
change. The theater party at the Star Theater on Tues- 
day night was a most enjoyable affair, the whole house 
being reserved by the members of the exchange for 
their visitors. The feature of the evening was the in- 
troduction of a topical song full of humorous references 
to the prominent members of the association and of the 
local exchange. The carriage ride on Wednesday after- 
noon provided an excellent opportunity for showing 
all the beauties of the city and bringing home to the 
visitors its progressive character and especially the nature 
of its buildings and parks. 

The all day trip to Niagara Falls included a delightful 
sail down Niagara River and a trolley ride down the Cana- 
dian shore on the cilffs bordering the Falls and rapids, 
and a ride by the Gorge Railway up the American side 
close to the water’s edge. The manner in which this 
unique feature in the history of entertainment in the 
National Association was conducted reflects the greatest 
credit upon those under whose auspices it was given. 
Upon arrival at the city of Niagara Falls on the American 
Bide an elaborate banquet was served which proved, if 
not so grandly impressive, at least one of the delightful 
features of a memorable day. The party after the ban- 


quet proceeded to return by trolley and steamer, arriving: 


after a pleasant sail by moonlight at Buffalo about 8.30 in 
the evening. The banquet served for the ladies of the 
visiting delegation at the Iroquois Hotel on Friday after- 
noon, September 18, was а thorough success in every way 
and was especially enjoyed by the ladies. Оп the same 
evening а reception and smoker to the gentlemen afforded 
a fitting climax to the lavish entertainment with which 
all were received. 

Every delegate and visitor departed from Buffalo filled 
with gratitude and full of expressions of appreciation of 
the hospitality of their entertainers. 

— ——— f je —— —————— 


Brick Walls for Dwelling Houses. 


It is the common practice to use salmon brick in all 
inside work of walls for dwelling houses, says J. W. 
Crary, Jr. Then these walls are furred and lathed. 
во that the plastering will keep dry. Now. this is a great 
blunder for a wise builder to make. А 9-inch wall, 
built of good hard brick, in the proper way. without 
©“ furring." is better than a 13-inch wall built in the com- 
mon way with it. If the brick are hard and strong, and 
laid well in the best kind of mortar, the inside course 
can be set on edge, three courses on edge, then a header 
to bind. This leaves а hollow space between the outer 
and inner part of the wall, which is a complete non-con- 
ductor of heat, cold or water from the outside part of the 
wal. Not only that; the expense and nuisance of '' fur- 
ring " and lathing is avoided, and the plastering is put 
on the brick, and, while adding strength te, the wall, is 
as dry as if put on laths.“ 


- 
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and Labor, including Lumber, Carpen- 
ter Work, Masonry, Plastering, Hard- 
ware, Painting, etc., are among the 
principal divisions. These in turn are 
illustrated and ably treated under 
numerous sub-divisions, showing steg 
by step the entire work of estimating, 
contracting and building, together with 
the best and most practical methods о! 
doing the work. 


This is followed by a section given tc 
the Geometrical Measurement of Rooi 
Surfaces with numerous illustrations and 
examples. It embraces a new and simpl: 
system of framing corved roofs, also the 
simplest methods of roof framing of every 
description, with practical examples thor. 
oughly illustrating nearly every conceit- 
able form of roof and showing many 
points never befcre presented. 


The volume also contains a chapter on 
Mitering Plenceers, Fascias, Table Mold- 
ings, etc., illustrating and describing 
how to make wang difficult joints iu ар 
easy, practical manner, directing the 
workman to proceed understandingly anc 
without guess work. 


Comprising an easy, practical system of 
estimating materials and labor for 
carpenters, contractors and 
builders. 


À comprehensive guide to those engaged 
in the various branches of the 
building trades. 


By 1. P. HICKS. 


160 PAGES, 114 ILLUSTRATIONS: 


CLOTH. PRICH $1.00. 


І have your Hicks’ Builders’ Guide and 
think very bighly of it. In fact, it has 
been of more practical use to me than 
mary works for which I paid three 


times as much. 
S. W. DOUGLASS. 


It is with great pleasure that we rec- 
ommend, after examination, as а truly 
valuable aid to mechanics, iu not only the 
saving of time, but of great labor on the 
part of builders in the making of esti- 
mates on their work, and particularly the 
arriving at proper figures for Hip, Val- 
ley or Octagon Roofs, ара in buildings 
of odd sbapes, the valuable and common 
sense little book, ‘‘Hicks’ Builders’ 
Guide." 


Mechanics will find it one of the best 
books in the line which has ever been 
published. 

Jas, F. & C. L. HUTCHISON, 
Architects. 


This book is an invaluable assistati t 
and'handy reference to carpenters, build- 
ers and contractors, none of whom can 
afford to be without it. 

It presents to the trade first an easy 
and practical system of estimating mate- 
rial in concise form for reference. Inthe 
next place is given the average day's 
work of all kinds and the average rates 
on which to figure in almost every 
detail of building construction. Material 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
David Williams, Publisher, 232 William St., New York. 
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Google 


$1.00 Per Year. 


Domestic 
Electrical Work. 


Concise and Practical Explana- 
tions on Wiring Buildings 
for Bells, Alarms, Annunci- 
ators, and for Gas Lighting 


from Batteries. 
Illustrated with 22 Diagrams. 
By WM. A. WITYBECKER. 


PRICE IN PAPER, 25c. 
PRICE IN CLOTH, 50c. 


The information given is above 
all else practical, and with a 
close observance of the direc- 
tions laid down any one without 
the slightest knowledge of elec- 
tricity should be able to do the 
work described. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 


DAVID WILLIAMS 


Publisher and Bookseller, 
96-102 Reade St.. New York. 


Е. W. DEVOE & CO., 


(Established 1833, 
FULTON Sr., COR. WILLIAM, 
NEW YORK. 


PURE MIXED PAINTS. 


Sample Cards of so desirable shades on request. 


These Paints are not ~ fire- NM * 
"rubber" ог “ t,“ but are simply pure 
Linseed Oil Paints, made of the best materials 
and are suitable for the very best class of work, 


Fine Varnishes, Hard OI! Finish 
Wood Stains, Artists’ Materials. 


Higgins’ 
American 
Drawing 
Inks g, ana 


ave Standard Liquid Drawing Inks of the World. 


О. PENNELL sa “ There is no ink equal to it [Hig- 
wine? Ink] for "halt а a dozen reasons. From the time you 
open the bottle until yox pet all its сона on paper 
ro have no reason to fi nd fault with 

FROST ваув: I use a great dod ae it and it 1s 
DEA e the best.” 
AT ALL DEALERS 


(By mail, prepaid, 35 cents a bottle. Color Card 
showing actual inks, free.) 


Higgins’ 
Photo - Mounter 


The new adhesive for mounting 
prote: prints, colored paper, 
etc., and for general use as а substi- 
tute for mucilage. Will not warp, 
cockle nor strike through, norchange 
the tone or color of any mount. 
Spreads smoothly and easily; no 
lumps. autiful white color; delicately 


scented— 


` | always ready; fully guaranteed. 


AT ALL DEALERS 
(3 oz. Jar, prepaid, TEE 30 cents. Circulars 
ее. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Г1їгз.. 
168 8th St., Brookiyn, N. Y. 


London Office, 106 Charing Cross Roa¢. 
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Jahn’s Perfect Roof Valley. 


Robert Jahn of the firm of Robert 
Jahn & Co., Scotch Plains, N. J, has 
been allowed a patent on a form of 
roof valley for which certain im- 
portant advantages are claimed. A 
clear idea of the construction and 
special features of this valley can be 
gained from an inspection of the ac- 


ing is inserted, Ores TAD PANG the first, 
in the way shown in Fig. 1. In this 
way both sides of the valley are 
flashed their entire length, the shingles 
being put on in their regular courses 
and the flashings bent over and held 
between them, as shown in the engrav- 
ings. 

Roofers will readily understand how 
a tight, strong finish is secured in 
this manner. The manufacturers es- 
pecially allude to: the advantage in 
cases where the adjoining roofs be- 
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Novelties.—Jahn’s Perfect Roof Valley.—Fig. 1.— Perspective View of Valley 


companying illustrations, Fig 1 show- 
ing a perspective view of a roof valley 
with the shingles partly laid, while 
Fig. 2 is a cross section through the 
valley, showing the lock for holding 
the flashings The particular features 
of this system of roofing are the inser. 
tion of flashings into the valley strip 
and holding them there without nails. 
At the same time the flashings are so 
bentover the shingles or slates as to 
make, it is said, a perfectly water 
tight joint and prevent leakage from 
rain or snow, or the formation of ice 
with the accompanying destruction of 
roofing material. The valley strip is 
formed, as shown clearly in the en- 
gravings, with a lock at each side 
flattened down toward the center line 
ofthe valley. These flattened seams 
form slots into which the flashings are 
slid, and the lock is so tight thata 
snug joint is made without the use of 
any solder or nails. 


Fig. 2.—Cross Section through Valley. 


In laying the Jahn perfect valley, 
the valley strip is nailed along each 
edge to the roof. Then the next piece 
is fastened on in tbe same way, and so 
on to the ridge, the joint being made 
by sliding between the locks not less 
than 21¢ inches and the part ham- 
inered down smooth. hen ready 
to do the shingling or slating, a flash- 
ing is cut to the proper miter and the 
edge inserted in the lock of the val. 
ley. Then, in the case of shingles, 
two rows of shingles are laid at the 
eaves and the flashing bent back over 
them. On top of these the third 
shingle is fastened, and then, before 
laying the next row, a second flash- 
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tween which the valley runs are ata 
different pitch. In such a case, as 
illustrated in the engraving, where 
the left hand shows a roof of steeper 
grade, a sudden flow of water rushes 
down the steep roof and completely 
floods the side of the valley next 
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the valley is formed. With shingled 
roofs supposed to be laid from 5 to 6 
inches to the weather 400 flashings 4 
x 10 inches are furnished with every 
100 feetof valley. and with slate roofs 
laid from 8 to 9 inches to the weather 
250 flashings 5 x 14 inches are fur- 
nished with every 100 feet of valley. 
The Jahn perfect roofing valley is 
supplied in both tin and sheet cop- 
per, the latter, it is pointed out, mak- 
ing а practically indestructible valley. 


Security Sash Balance. 


The sash balance shown in Fig. 3 
of the engravings is offered by the 
Richmond Safety Gate Company, 
Richmond, Ind. Among the points 
of excellence claimed by the makers 
for the balance are the following : 
That it requires no pockets or pulleys 
in the pulley stiles; that it is simple, 
durable and effective ; that it is free 
from noise; that it can be made 
strong or weak by the use of an ad- 
justing key ; that it is made in sizes 
to balance sash of any weight from 4 
to 100 pounds; that frames cost less 
where the balance is used than.when 
made for weights and cords, and that 
there is but one cord to each sash, one 
end of which is secured at one corner 
of the sash and the other end at the 
other corner, while the middle of the 
cord is in the middle of the balance; 
consequently no slipping can occur. 


THE 1896-07 sEASON of the trade 
school attached to the Pratt Institute, Brook - 
lyn, N. Y., has reopened, the day classes 
meeting on Monday, September 21, and 
the evening classes on Wednesday. the 23d. 
We are advised that the outlook is favorable 
for & ed attendance of арш this season, 
the applications received ng well up to 
the average, and, in the case of some of the 
classes, larger in number than they have 
been hitherto so long before the ставіш of 
the school. Good progress is being made 
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Fig. 8 —Security Sash Balance. 


the flatter portion. Unless the shin- 
glesor slates are very well protected 
in such a case the water will be driven 
beyond the line of the valley strip and 
gain entrance through the roof. Rob. 
ert Jahn & Co. furnish the valley 
in sheets 7 feet long, the tin being 
painted twocoats on both sides before 


with the new trade school building, whica 
it is hoped, will be completed and equipped 
ready to receive pupils at the opening of the 
season. The structure isa two-story brick 
building adjoining the present Department 
of Science and Technology. It issubstantiall 
built and will be furnished throughout wi 
the most improved tools and apparatus 
necessary for use in connection with the 
various trades: 2 
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The Standard Sectional Heating 
Boller. 


The trade will be interested in the 
illustrations we present herewith of 
the Standard sectional beating boiler, 
recently brought out by Giblin & Co., 
Utica, N. Y. A broken view of the 
Standard boiler adapted to hot water 
is shown in Fig. 4 of the cuts, while 
Fig. 5 illustrates the different sections. 
As shown in the illustrations, the 
boiler is built up of vertical sections 
connected to a header that runs hori- 
zontally along the top between the 


forks of the sections and from which 


the water and steam pipes are taken. 
At the bottom of each water leg on 
either side there are connections be- 
tween the sections and the returns are 
carried in at this line, as shown in 
Fig. 4. The sections, it will be seen 
by reference to Fig. 5, are of dif- 
ferent shape, the first with an opening 
in the front corresponding to the fire 
door, while in the second section the 
water legs terminate at the bottom, 
leaving space for the ash pit, and the 
third section illustrated is for the rear 
of the ash pit, giving a water surface 
to the back. The fire travel is indi- 
cated in Fig. 4. The names and 
products of combustion rising from the 
fire are carried back through the chan- 
nels formed by the vertical water 
ways to the rear of the boiler. From 
there they are deflected toward the 
front, passing through the similar side 
channels, and finally travel back again, 
below, through the water legs to the 
smoke pipe. In this way an exten- 
sive surface is secured, and at the 
same time the gases, when at their 
highest temperature, strike the hottest 
water. It will be noticed that there is 
а very large flue area in the boiler and 


*he boiler. The surface in direct con- 
tact with the fire, it will be noted, is 
especially large. A particular feature 
of the boilers is the grate, which is 
similar to that used in the furnaces of 
Giblin & Co., which has proved so 
effective during the past 12 years, and 
has thus by experience been shown to 
possess many excellent points. The 
connections between the sections are 


Ntaudard Nail Puller. 


Thos. F. Stevenson of 39 Cort- 
landt street, New York, ia putting on 
the market the nail puller shown in 
Fig. 6 of the cuts. The ram and 


the upright entering the ram are 
oval in shape, to prevent the puller 
roling off the counter or inclined 
surfaces. 


The upright and foot are 


Fig. 5 — General View oy Separate S.ctions. 


iron screw joints, there being no pack- 
ing used. The boiler is very tastefully 
decorated, being .not overburdened 
with ornament, but finished in a simple 
and leading design, which gives a very 
attractive appearance to the front. 
The boilers are made in eight sizes, 
having a capacity in steam of from 
600 to 1800 square feet of radiation, 
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Novelties. —The Standard Sectional Heating Boiler. Fig 4 Broken View of Hot 
Water Boiler. 


extensive crown sheet surfaces. Fur 
thermore thé rising columns of hot 
water are naturally deflected toward 
the header at the top, giving a sure 
circulation. The manufacturers point 
out thatitisconstructed without ex- 
tended drums, so there is no chance 
of them acting as radiators in the 
cellar and abstracting the heat from 
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and in water of from 1150 to 8500 
square feet of radiation. 


THE EDWARD MILLER CORNICE & 
ROOFING COMPANY, at Tacoma, Wash., have 
bought the stock of the Tacoma Cornice, 
Furnace & Roofing Company. including cop- 
per, sheet iron, furnaces, registers and ma- 
chinery, and removed the same to their en- 
larged quarters at 940-942 Railroad street. 


made from special steel, with the points 
of the grip properly tempered. The 
foot is held in place on the upright by 
a large pivotal rivet 15-32 inch in 
diameter, to keep the grip points in per- 
fect alignment. The spring which 
operates the foot is let into the upright 
immediately above the rivet, on the 
opposite side from that shown in the 
cut. and can be renewed if broken. Im- 
mediately below the ram, though not 
shown in the cut, is a rubber band 8-16 


Fig 6 —Standard Nail Puller. 


x 3-16 inch in size, below which the 
upright is grasped by the hand. It 
also serves as a buffer to prevent the 
hand being squeezed between the ram 
and upright when using the tool. The 
steel parts of the puller are fire fin- 
ished, and the ram is japanned, so as 
not to rust or dull. The manufactur- 
ers remark that in addition to drawing 
fence staples and nails from cases the 
puller will draw nails from hoops, 
that the spring cannot break and that 
it permits an unobstructed view of 
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the nail. The tool is made in one size | friction rollers. The manufacturers | large diameter, each pair being oper- 
only, this being 18inches in length and | claim that the hangers are positively | ated independently of the other. The 
weighing 4 pounds. anti-friction on any length of track; | graduated feed at all times is under 


Adjustable Hollow Auger No. 3. 


The Cincinhati Tool Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, have added to their line 
of hollow augers the tool shown in Fig. 
7 of tbe illustrations. The frame is 
made of malleable iron, the tool cut- 
ing any size tenon from !j to 1% 


Novelties - Fig 7 —Adjustable Hollow 
Auger No. 3. 


inches. The scale on the jaw gauges 
the size of the tenon and the scale 
on the frame gauges the length of the 
tenon. The tool is referred to as 
finely finished, and as being thor- 
oughly tested before leaving the fac- 
tory. The augers are packed one ina 
box, with full directions for setting 
and using. 


Roller Bearing Steel Door Hanger. 


A roller bearing steel door hanger, 
put on the market by the McKinney 


| ROUER BEARING HANGER D] 
EN MFG.CO.ALLEGHENY PAL 1. 


is (ein BN A | 


Fig. 8 —Roller Bearing Stee: Door Hanger. 


Mfg. Company of Allegheny, Pa., is 
that shown in Fig. 8 of the cuts. The 
hanger is fully covered and is provided 
with cold rolled steel axles and anti- 
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that they are strong enough to hang the 
heaviest doors. and tbat it is practi- 
cally impossible for them to get out 
of order. The point is made that the 
ability of the hanger torun on any 
length of track does away with the 
necessity of carrying a large stock by 
jobbers. 


New No. 6 Band Resawing 
Machine. 


The Egan Company of 221.241 West 
Front street, Cincinnati, Ohio, are call. 
ing the attention of the trade to a new 
band resawing machine, which they 
have placed on the market and which 
is illustrated in Fig. 9 of the cuts. 
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the control of the operator and enables 
him to increase or diminish it by mov- 
ing one lever. The patent roller guides 
of new design are referred to as being 
very effective in operation, the upper 
one being connected to an upright 
bracket moving up and down on planed 
ways and counterbalanced by a suit- 
able weight. The driving pulley is 42 
inches in diameter and should make 
355 revolutions per minute. 


The Atlantic Combination ара 
Ventilating Heater. 


The Portland Stove Foundry Com- 
pany. Portland, Maine, are offering to 
the trade the Atlantic hot water and 
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Fig. 9.— Меш No. 6 Band Resawing Machine. 


The machine is adapted for various 
kinds of work and is reterred to as 
being of great capacity, easily operat- 
ed and not liable to get out of order. 
It is stated that the machine will re- 
saw stock up to 48 inches wide and to 
the center of 24 inches, or will cut a 
thin sheet or board from the side of a 
timber 12 inches thick. The wheels 


of the machine are 80 inches in diam- ` 


eter, the rim and hub of the upper one 
being cast of solid metal round spokes 
of steel, placed in such a position as to 
insure the greatest amount of strength 
and at the same time give it lightness. 
The lower wheel is cast solid, that is, 
with a web instead of spokes, thus in- 
creasing the weight and momentum 
and causing less circulation of air, so 
that friction is reduced and allows the 
dust to be removed more readily. The 
feed consists of two pairs of rolls of 


warm air combination ventilating 
heater, in which they have recently 
made improvements. The general 
features of the apparatus are shown in 
the acompanying broken view, Fig. 10, 
which reveals the location of the water 
waysand shows the direction of the 
oroducts of combustion. The brick 
ining extends from the under side of 
the water ring to the grate, so that a 
low fire can be easily and continuously 
kept. The water surfaces are all ver- 
tical and self cleaning and so arranged, 
itis said, as to give exceptional heat- 
ing capacity. The flow and return 
pipes are 2'4 inches in size, so as to 
give easy circulation and facilitate 
piping. The hot air supply is secured 
by the heated outer walls inside the 
gaivanized casing. It is pointed out 
that the smoke pipe collar and feed 
door frame project through the casing 
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and thus prevent the escape of gas 
into the hot air chamber. It will be 
noticed that the products of combus- 
tion entirely surround the coils, which 
are thus exposed to a high heat as well 
аз to the direct rays of the fire. The 
fire pot ring carries a large amount of 
heating surface in the hottest part of 
the fire. A dust flue is provided to 
carry away all floating dust while 
-cleaning the grate. Particular atten- 


tion is directed to the large size of the. 


steel radiator, which gives space in 
which to usea great amount of water 
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Novelties —Fig. 10.— Broken View of Atlan- 
tic Combination and Ventilating Heater, 
Showing Interior Construction. 


heating surface. The makers claim 
that the indirect draft holds the heat 
in the combustion chamber and about 
the water sections, and to this fact 
they ascribe, in a large measure, its 
great economy. The heaters are made 
with 20, 24 and 28 inch fire pot, and are 
tated to carry from 175 to 1250 feet of 
radiation, though we are advised that 
one heater is now in use to which are 
attached 25 radiators carrying over 
1500 feet of heating surface and giving 
very satisfactory results. 


The D. & M. Cast Enameled Water 
Closet. 


The trade will be interested in the 
illustration, Fig. 11, which presents 


Fig 11.—The D. & M. Cast Enameled 
Water Closet. 


a general view of a washout closet 
made by Dawes & Myler, New 
Brighton, Pa. The special feature of 


this apparatus is the material of which 
it is made, it being of cast iron and 
enameled inside and outside. The 
manufacturers point out that the 
closet has a number of advantages 
compared with earthenware, which 
the trade will generally appreciate. 
The closets are durable and there is 
no danger of cracking on account of 
freezing or by reason of the settling 
of the floors, which results in cracking 
the earthenware closets at the inlet. 


[TRADE NOTES. 


THE STORM Mra. Company, Newark, 
N. J., have issued a catalogue illustrating 
the New York safety dumb waiter and 
Eclipse Dumb waiter checks; also No. 400 
and Manhattan dumb waiters, Humphrey 
hand elevator, No. 40 hand power elevator, 
сне, sidewalk апа passenger elevators, 

c. 


THE F. A. REQUARTH COMPANY of 
Dayton, Ohio, send us the customary card 
calendar for the month of September, 
prin and arranged in the same form as 
those which have previously been distrib- 
uted to cover the earlier months of the year. 


THE ARTIST. ARTISAN INSTITUTE, 140 
West Twenty-third street, New York, will 
reopen its classes:on October 1. 

dullness 


NOTWITHSTANDING the 
which just now pervades all trades from the 
largest manufacturer down to the smallest 
retailer, the sheet metal firm of Rasner & 
Dinger, Pittsburgh, Pa., keep busily occu- 
Ri on sheet copper and galvanized iron. 

heir building, at the corner of Second av- 
enue and Ferry street, is admirably adapted 
for their business. It is a handsome brick 
structure, 80 x 50 feet in plan, and the com- 
pany kept a strip of land, 20 feet wide, along 


ME the whole depth of the building and thus 


secured to every floor ample light on three 
sides. Ina city as dark as Pittsburgh some- 
times is, this provision for peur of day- 
light is particularly valuable. he base- 
ment of the building is used for storage pur- 
poses, and there also is the boiler and hori- 
zontalengine for running the elevator an 
operating the power mac err on the up- 
r floors. On the first floor is the office, 
he remaining space being devoted to stor- 
age and shipping purposes. On the second 
floor is the drafting room and the machin- 
ery, comprising a number of Vulcan speciai 
tools for hammering, bending and cutting, 
which permit the work to be done at the 
least expense of time and energy. Above 
this floor is the soldering department and on 
the top floor is the ире departinent, com- 
munication with the different floors being 
had by means of an elevator of very large 
size, which allows them to carry all bulky 
architectural sheet metal work. 
F THE CONTRACT for the new popper 
pitched roof for the buildings of the San 
Francisco Orphan Asylum has been awarded 
to the Pacific Sheet Metal Works, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., for $3223. It is said that it will be 
the largest copper roof in the city. 


™ THE YOUNGSTOWN IRON & ROOFING 
CoMPANY, Youngstown, Ohio, are working 
on a heavy contract for Union metal corner 
bead for plaster corners for F. L. Union of 
Boston. The company are adding a galva- 
nizing plant to their works at Haselton. 


WARNER Locks" is the title 
which appears in embossed letters upon dark 
green covers of в neat catalogue sent out by 
the Warner Lock Company, Manhaitan 
Building. Chicago, Ill. The printing of the 
pamphlet is in two colors, the cuts ocupying 
the right hand pages and the text the facing 
pages. The lines of goods shown cover rim 
night latches, the Standard, Model and 
burglar proof mortise locks and burglar 
proof rim dead locks. The Warner locks are 
referred to as being simple in construction. 
durable in operation and made with the 
same precision as high grade gun locks. 
They are turned out by expensive machin- 
ery and every part is uniform. They are 
constructed of the best quality of polished 
cold rolled steel and are referred to as a“ rad- 
ical advance in lock construction." Differ- 


ent sizes are turned out in order to meet. 


varying requirements, and the goods are 
packed in convenient boxes to facilitate 
handling. Reference is made in the pam- 
phlet to escutcheons and knobs, of which sev- 
eral varieties are shown. The make up of 
the pamphlet is exceedingly neat, and car- 
penters and builders wil probably} find it 
valuable as a work of reference. — 


THE ROEBLING SYSTEM of fire proof - 
ing is төрү described in à neat little pam- 
phlet issued by John A. Roebling's Sons 
Company, 117 to 119 Liberty street, New 
York City,special attention being given to 
the results of tests and the names of a num- 
ber of prominent buildings in which the 
Roebling system is used. 


* 


ALL DEPARTMENTS of the Wheeling 
Corrugating Company's plant, at Wheeling, 
West Va., are being operated, and a large 
quantity of corrugated iron and pre 
ceilings is being turned out. The new addi- 
tion to the works is very nearly completed. 


WE ARE ADVISED by the Colliery 
Engineer Company, Scranton, Pa., proprie- 
tors of the International Correspondence 
Schools, that the fire in the Coal Exchange 
Building. at Scranton, which partially de- 
stroyed their business offices, on August 30, 
has not caused any interruption in the busi- 
ness of the schools, and students are_being 
enrolled and instructed as usual. Fortu- 
nately, the company's printing plant was in 
another building, and they had reserves of 
all instruction and question papers. drawing 
plates and other supplies and stationery 
used in the schools in still another building, 
so that their business will not be seriously 
interfered with. Moreover, the records of 
students and important files were kept in 
safes and have been preserved. New quar- 
ters have been secured for the schools on the 
eighth, ninth and tenth floors of the fire 

roof Mears Building in Scranton, where 

he full force of instructors were at work 

within three days after the fire. The new 
offices are even more convenient and com- 
modious than those which were in use before 
the fire, and the company expect to occupy 
them until the completion of their own 
buildings, now being erected on Wyoming 
avenue, Scranton. 


THE SLATE ROOFERS of Pittsburgh, 
Braddock and Beaver Valley, Pa.. have or- 
ganized an association known as the Pitts- 
burgh Slate Roofers’ Association, of which 
Scott A. White of Pittsburgh is the secre- 
tary. 


Е. P. Burcaw of 2529 Showaker 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., has issued а de- 
scriptive circular and price-list of the Bur- 
caw concave lock and positive drop bottom 
weather strips which he manufactures. The 
goods are described in a clear and compre- 
hensive manper and illustrations are pre- 
sented showing their construction and oper- 
ation. Mr. Burcaw states that as the strips 
have no rubber or felt about them to get 
hard they are not affected by salt air, and 
they can, therefore, be used with entire sat- 
isfaction in buildings near the seashore. The 
last page of the circular is devoted toa 
price list of the goods and terms under which 
they are sold. The concave strips are made 
in poplar, white pine and yellow pine, all 
stained ready for use. The bottom strips are 
painted brown. А complete set of the weather 
strips will, we understand, be sent on re- 
ceipt of 75 cents to any address. 


A SMALL PAMPHLET entitled “Оп 
the Roof" is issued by William Connors, 
Troy, М. Y., inthe interests of his American 
Seal roof paints and American Seal roof 
cement. 


JOSEPH F. FORDERER announces 
that the Forderer Cornice Works have been 
removed to the Pacific Metal Works Build- 
ing, 8and 10 Natoma street, San Francisco, 
Cal., where in his new quarters he will main- 
tain the high standard of the old works in 
the manufacture of architectural sheet 
metal cornices, copper and zinc ornaments, 
and. tile, slate and metal roofing. „ =. 


mETHE AVERY TRADE SCHOOL, in Alle- 
gheny. Pa., will open October 1. with Thomas 
Swan in charge as principal. Wood working, 
masonry, pompini and painting. will be 
taught ia the school. 


OTIS BROTHERS & Co., 38 Park row, 
New York City. are about erecting on Ath- 
erton street, Yonkers, N. Y.,a brick struc- 
ture 30 x 209 feet in size, which will be used 
as a foundry cleaning room. Its cost is 
placed at $10,000. 


CLAYTON Bros. of Bristol, Conn., 
have just put on the market what they call 
the Oscillator door bell. The construction 
of this bell is such that electrical effects are 
reproduced by an exceedingly simple me- 
chanical movement. 17 consecutive strokes 
being obtained to each half turn of the lever 
handle, which can be completely revolved 
either way. There аге no springs and very 
little to get out of order. e gongs have a 
clear, resonant tone and the escutcheons are 
ornamental. 


E. T. Barnum WIRE & IRON 
Works, Detroit, Mich., have just completed 
another large contract for steel jail cells for 
the county of Archulta, Col. The firm make 
a specialty of jail and prison work in con- 
nection with their extensive line of builders’ 
iron and wire work, counter railing, grilles, 
iron fences, vault doors, stable fixtures, &c. 
Illustrated catalogues showing the different 
lines are issued to the trade. 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY Mra. Com- 
PANY, Centerbrook, Conn., are putting on 
the market an anti-rust blue twist Jennings 
bit, which they refer to as superior in qual- 
ity to the ordinary Jennings pattern bits. 
It l said to be meeting with favor from the 
trade. 
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Samples, 
Pamphlets and 
full information free. 


American Mineral Wool Co., 
LESSEE OF 
Western Mineral Wool Co. and 
United States Mineral Wool Co. 


* OFFIC i 102 TheCu vahoga Bldg., Cleveland,O. 


519 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, III. 
No.2 С 'ortlandt St., 
New York. ә 
AAN о MEM IH Ng с 3 E 


Stair Builders' Hardware. 


SEND FOR OUR PRICE-LIST. 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 
209 Bowery, New York. 


We issue many price-lists and catalogues ; 
mention which one you want. 


McCabe Ball Bearing Door Hanger- ,geeeccecm0$ 5 
When You Get to 3|" Morstatt" Inside Blind 


the Windows — 
No clumsy rods with staples to oper- 
ate slats. 
& 


and are arranging for either 


FOLDING, SLIDING or А 
VENETIAN. . . . . Blinds, 
STATIONARY, HANGING 


or SLIDING WINDOW . Scr eens, 


Don't hesitate, but use or specify 


No sticking of slats by careless var- 
nishing or painting. 
No dropping or breaking of slats, 
t— 


Slats operated by a button in connec- 
tion with a concealed rod, 


Slats finished to match any color 
before put together. 


Slats that will always move easily 
and stay at any angle. 


WILLER’S. 


—————— We will furnish you the blinds 
We are ORIGINATORS in our Line of 


made complete, or if you wish to make 
the frames yourself, will furnish you 
the slat-panels finished complete to fit 


i рь с 4 dini Business, and have all the LATEST and 
SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST, BEST. MOST MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. 


B- ustments abore апа below the track without re- 


in your frames. These blinds being 


g the doo — 
“After t this you will use no other. nee made by special machinery, we can 
„м г trying thi чүч а set at once and see genti dn ау es ka љето PA compete in price with any first-class 
McCABE MANUFACTURING CO., Gimp een e eee “E | ЭН, 
532 to 542 West 22d St.. NEW YORK. S IN gam UE For Estimates and Circulars address 
..JUST ISSUED... Willer Manufacturing Co., MORSTATT & SON, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. Patentees and Sole Mfrs., 
227 and 229 W. 29th St., NEW YORK. 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


A Practical ий for Writing Specifica- PRACTICAL LESSONS 
ons for Buildings. IN 
By FRANK W. SO WER. ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING, 


4to, CLOTH, $5.00. Or How to Make the Working Drawings for Buildings. 


This work is an embodiment of a system of 
specification writing, which the author has used BY W. B. TUTHILL, ARCHITECT. 
in his own practice for a number of years. It 
is not a treatise on specifications, nor instruc- m 
tions in writing them. What he bas attempted | poety-fowr pages descriptive letterpress, illustrated by 33 full-page plates (one in 


is an arrangement of the tt 
in apecifieation writing а form from which colors), and 33 wood-cuts, showing methods of construction 


specifications for most buildings may be p and representation. 
pared with more than usual facility, and with 


а reasonabl- e: ips of certainty that nothing One large 8vo vol., oblong, Cloth. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. 


has been omit and also the insertion in the 
shape of notes of informat'on essential or val- 
uable in specification writing. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


DAVID WiLLIAMS, |David Williams, Publisher and Bookseller, 
232-238 William St., New York. 232.238 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
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SENT POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY 
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WITH WHICH I8 INCORPORATED 
THE BUILDERS’ HEK CHANGE. 
COPYRIGHTED, 1896, BY DAVID WILLIAMS. 


DAVID WILLIAMS, - - = 
232-238 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR. 


NOVEMBER, 


Nine Months’ Building Operations. 


It will probably not surprise those who have 
closely followed the course of events in local building 
matters to learn that the amount of new work pro- 
jected in New York City during the first nine months 
of the present year was not equal to that of the cor- 
responding period of a year ago, although the total, 
both as regards the number of buildings projected and 
their estimated cost, is far ahead of the same periods 
of 1893 and 1894. This large gain may, in part, be 
explained by the number of costly office buildings 
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which have lately been put up, and also by the nota- 


ble activity in the district lying just above the Harlem 
River. The cheapness of labor and materials during 
the past year or two has also played its part in the 
increased activity which has resulted, and which has 
helped to make profitable such undertakings as the 
erection of the towering office buildings which are to 
be found either completed or now under way in the 
lower portions of the city. Taking the figures cover- 
ing the first nine months of the present year, it is 
found that 2558 buildings were projected, estimated 
to cost $61,386,775, as against 3131 buildings, esti- 
mated to cost $69,663,417, for the corresponding period 
of 1895, and 1873 buildings, estimated to cost $38,665,- 
522, for the first nine months of 1894. Practically one- 
half the estimated cost of the buildings projected this 
year, or to be exact $30,223,005, represents office 
buildings, hotels, churches, stores, &c., for which 
there were filed with the Bureau of Buildings plans for 
241. There were 957 flats and tenements projected, 
estimated to cost $20,075,250, and 999 private dwell- 
ings, involving an outlay of $7,046,495. An interest- 
ing feature in connection with the figures covering 
the period named is that out of a total of 2558 build- 
ings projected, 1283 were designed to be erected in the 
Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth wards of the city. 
Of this number 423 were flats and tenements and 642 
were private dwellings, these figures showing in a 
marked degree the rapidity with which the district 
above the Harlem River is being built up. 


American Institute of Architects. 


As the forms of this issue of the paper are being 
made ready for the press the American Institute of 
Architects are holding their thirtieth annual conven- 
tion in the rooms of the Engineering Association of 
the South, at Nashville, Tenn. The first session was 
held on Tuesday, October 20, the convention being 
called to order by George B. Post, the well-known 
architect, of New York City. The programme shows 
an interesting order of business, one of the features 
being a series of papers, for which arrangements were 
made by the Committee on Education, discussing 
The Influence of Steel Construction and of Plate 
Glass on the Development of Modern Style." The 
authors of these papers are prominent architects of 
the East and West, and a discussion of the subject in 
the way they are qualified to handle it cannot fail to 
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prove both interesting and instructive. One of the 
other papers bears on the subject of ** National Archi- 
tecture, by W. M. Aiken, Supervising Architect, 
United States Treasury Department. The morning 
and afternoon sessions were continuous with the ex- 
ception of a short recess for luncheon. Оп Tuesday 
evening there was a reception complimentary to the 
American Institute of Architects, and on Thursday 
evening а banquet was tendered at the Maxwell 
House. Thursday afternoon was reserved for a visit 
to the Tennessee Centennial and Exposition grounds 
and other places of interest. 


Opening of the Trade Schools. 


What may be called the trade school season is now 
fairly under way. Most of the institutions of this 
character in this part of the country have again re- 
sumed operations, and the reports we receive all 
point to а very promising season of work in prospect 
for the fall апа winter. The enrollments of pupils 
are generally well up to the average in point of num- 
bers, notwithstanding the hard times which have 
befallen business in general. The carpentry classes 
seem, as usual, to attract а large share of patron- 
age. Ав the immense advantages offered by these 
classes to young men desirous of entering or already 
engaged in the building trades become more fully 
appreciated, the list of applicants for instruction grows 
and swells yearly. The only wonder is that more 
classes in carpentry have not been started. Every large 
center of population could easily support at least one 
such institution, and no doubt the time will come when 
such will be the case. Meanwhile an increasing num- 
ber of young men are coming East, often at great 
expense, from every part of the United States and 
Canada, to partake of the benefits which they find in 
the trade schools here and which they have no means 
of securing any where near their homes. 


Central Block Electric Lighting. 


The development of electric light and power plants, 
confining their operations to but one city block, is an 
interesting feature in this field. The great central 
stations, established for the purpose of furnishing 
electrical energy to an entire city or to large sections 
of a city, have not always proved satisfactory to their 
customers. The cost of service is often so heavy as to 
be almost prohibitory to those who would like to use 
electricity, but are obliged to study economy. The 
profits made by electric generating plants have caused 
competitive projects to be contemplated, but it is not 
always easy to secure а municipal franchise, which 
must be granted to enable streets to be crossed, either 
overhead or underground. In the early days of electric 
lighting it was also necessary to install quite a large 
plant in order to secure satisfactory mechanical and 
commercial results. This formed another safeguard 
to the large central supply stations. Gas engines are 
now being constructed of sufficient power and speed to 
operate electric generators successfully. Their adap- 
tation to this service has opened up a special field in 
which the experiments thus far made have proved 
quite captivating to those who are acquainted with the 
financial results. Electric plants have been installed, 
depending on gas engines, which not only supplied 
much cheaper and greatly improved service to a com- 
paratively small establishment than had previously 
been furnished by а central station, but developed 
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sufficient surplus energy to enable service to be sup- 
plied to adjoining buildings, thus still further reducing 
the cost. 


Advantages of a Gas Engine. 


As а gas engine requires no steam boiler, no space 
for the storage of coal, no handling of ashes and no 
expert engineer, its installation and operation present 
important advantages over a steam engine rated at the 
same capacity, especially in the heart of a city. Gas 
is now being furnished at а low price almost every- 
where, and its cost is steadily being lowered with the 
improvement of gas making appliances and processes. 
Those who introduce an electric plant of this kind to 
furnish light and power to themselves and their 
neighbors in the same block are able to operate with- 
out securing a franchise or permission from а city 
council,as they cross no streets and perhaps expose 
no wires on the outside of buildings. А very success- 
ful installation of this kind is in operation in Chicago 
in immediate connection with a restaurant. The gas 
engine not only furnishes power for an electric light 
plant in this and adjoining buildings, but also operates 
an ammonia refrigerating apparatus, which may be 
considered as utilizing surplus motive power. The 
satisfactory results attending this and other ventures 
of a similar character are causing greater achievements 
{о be projected on the same lines. 


— — — — 


Fire Proofing Floor Openings. 


In estimating risk in a fire proof building used for pur- 
poses other than offices, such as stores and warehouses, 
one of the most important items to be considered is the 
manner in which the floor openings are to be protected 
from each floor stock in case of fire. In these openings 
may be included freight or passenger elevator shafts and 
stairway or hallway shafta. 

In buildings used for storage or manufacturing, where 
little attention is paid to finish of doors, trim, &c., the 
usual standard metal clad door and heavy wire glass win- 
dows may be used with iron jambs and lintels. 

In а building in which many people are constantly 
moving in and out, and where taste and design are gen- 
erally considered more important than protection from 
fire, the difficulty arises of providing proper protection. 

If the hallway shaft, which may contain stairs and ele- 
vators uninclosed in fire proof shafts, is separated from 
each floor stock or main area by fire proof partitions with 
standard doors, lintels, jambs and windows, а considerable 
reduction may be made in charging for internal exposure. 
The question then arises whether this reduction in insur- 
ance would pay for the outlay necessary in putting in 
these doors and this trim. In most cases, says Oliver Н, 
P. La Farge, it would pay ; because when once done the 
reduction is permanent. But there again arises the ques- 
tion, how can this be done without spoling the general 
refinement of design? There seems to be a field of suc- 
cess for some one who will invent an absolutely fire proof 
material for trim and doors, including jamb, lintels, &c., 
which may be suitable in appearance and easily worked. 

In the new building on the corner of Union Square and 
Seventeenth street, New York City, & new scheme has been 
evolved which has apparentlv met with the necessary ap- 
proval of the insurance companies without losing anything 
particularly in its treatment of finish or taste in its de- 
signs. 

poem each door and transom window is placed a wooden 
box of some design and molding. In this box is a rolling 
steel shutter which travels in a groove in the jamb of the 
door. This box is so arranged that it forms part of the 
general design of the door or window frame, and appar- 
ently conceals the use for which it is intended. Back of 
this box, extending down both sides of the door or win- 
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dow, between the trim and the frame studding, is placed 
sheet iron in strips well fastened to the studding. At 
night these shutters аге pulled down over doors and win- 
dows, effectively closing each floor from communication 
with the hallway, thus shutting off the other floors in case 
of fire in that one. 

The scheme of shutters over internal openings is not 
particularly new, but the fact of concealing them so that 
their unsightliness may not be a part of the general finish 
is at least unusual. Of course, this has not the general 
advantage of an absolutely fire proof door, window and 
shaft. Yet if a guarantee is given that such openings are 
closed at night, it is quite natural to suppose that this 
would be an effective cut off for any fire, as long as was 
necessary to gain control over it. 


nd 


Use of Damp Courses. 


If proper steps are taken when & foundation is laid 
which is intended to carry a brick or stone superstruc- 
ture, there will never be any dampness in the walls above 
the lower joists. A damp course of slate should be laid 
in the wall across the whole thickness, under the first tier 
of joists, and should be well bedded in with neat Portland 
cement. If slate cannot be obtained a thick coat of as- 
phalt mortar may be used on top of the stone work, on 
which the brick work may start, and if this is well done 
the asphalt will prevent dampness from rising in the 
walls. If neither slate nor aspbalt is obtainable, then it 
will be well to finish the top of the wall with a coat of 
neat Portland cement, and to lay the first two or three 
courses of bricks in cement mortar. This latter method 
is by no means a sure success, but, if adopted, it will do 
much toward keeping the upper walls dry. We have 
known sheet lead, says a writer in one of our exchanges, 
to be used on walls as a damp arrester, and it was a de- 
cided success, but costly, and not by any means lasting. 
It is said that just below the line of earth around the base 
of the Cathedral of Cologne sheet copper was laid on the 
walls for the purpose—it is supposed—of preventing damp- 
ness ascending the walls, which it has effectually done, 
and in the joints under the massive towers of the Cathe- 
dral where the copper was placed, the weight above has 
settled on the copper with such a pressure that the metal 
has actually oozed out of the joints and formed a solid 
copper bead which runs all round the foot of the towers, 
inside and out. No brick or stone building should be 
erected, particularly in the rural districts, without being 
fully protected by a ‘‘ damp course." 


od 


Care in Piling Lumber. 


Much carelessness and consequently much loss are 
connected with the piling of rough lumber preparatory 
to being used in a building. It is often the case that joists, 
studding, rafters, roof boarding and rough sheeting are 
thrown off а wagon or sleigh pell-mell without any attempt 
made to prevent breaking, splitting or warping, and 
left in ап open pile, exposed to the weather, and perhaps 
in such a position that it would be trampled over by the 
workmen or others. The breaking of a joist, a stud or 
rafter, or the splitting of a board, or the warping or twist- 
ing of any of them out of shape, is loss that will be felt at 
the wind up of the work, and the multiplication of these 
breaks, splits and twists often make invisible gaps in the 
profits, and the shrewd contractor will insist on having 
all his stuff properly and carefully piled in the grounds, 
and covered with rough boards to keep out the weather, or 
will otherwise protect his materials. More money is made 
by giving prompt attention to little matters of this sort 
than in * rushing ” the work in undue haste. A careful 
workman must have time to make good work, and a care- 
ful workman will, as a rule, save to his employer in mate- 
rial whatever it costs in extra time to do the work, besides 
producing work that brings honor,to employer and work- 
man. 


WENDELL & SMITH, Buicoers. 


STONE RESIDENCE OF ROBERT C. HEYL, ESQ., AT OVERBROOK, PA. 
KEEN & MEAD, AmncuirECTS. 


SUPPLEMENT CARPENTRY AND BUILDING, NOVEMBER, 1896. 
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STONE RESIDENCE 


OME years ago we mentioned at considerable length in 
these columns a notable building operation carried 
out by a firm of enterprising builders at Wayne and 

St. Davids, located on the main line of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, a half hour’s ride from the Quaker City. The 
same enterprising builders, Wendell & Smith, have 
since conducted operations on a similar plan at Over- 
brook, another beautiful suburb of Philadelphia, located 
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AT OVERBROOK, PA. 


pages give the reader an excellent idea of the general ar- 
rangement of the rooms and the construction employed. An 
inspection of the half-tone engraving shows that the house 
is constructed of rough faced stone with trimmings of Indi- 
ana limestone, while the roofs are covered with shingles. 
Leaving the front porch the visitor enters a spacious 
hall, at the end of which are the main stairs, and from 
which the principal rooms on the first floor may be 
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Front Elevation.—Scale, % Inch to the Foot. 


Stone Residence at Overbrook, Pa.— Keen & Mead, Architects, Philadelphia, Pa. 


about 514 miles from its city hall. The tract has been 
beautifully laid out with fine drives and walks, and dotted 
with private dwellings possessing architectural features 
which cannot fail to attract the immediate attention of 
visitors to that section. One of the many residences 
which have lately been put up in Overbrook is that of 
Robert C. Heyl, which constitutes the basis of our 
supplemental plate this month. The design is treated in 
а quaintly pleasing manner, and possesses an individuality 
which at once attracts the eye. The striking features of 
the exterior are the round tower at the corner, the quaint 
roof effects, the many bay and dormer windows and the 
stone porch at the front entrance. The half-tone plate. 
reproduced directly from a photograph of the building, 
shows many of its external features, while the floor plans, 
elevations and details presented upon this and the following 
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reached, At the left of the hall is a reception room, hav- 
ing two bay windows projecting at the front and side; 
opposite the reception room is the library, and beyond this 
is the dining room, communicating with the kitchen 
through a conveniently arranged pantry. In the rear of 
the kitchen is the laundry, provided with stationary tubs, 
store closet and other conveniences. A side entrance at 
the left side of the house enables one to reach the main 
stairs and the kitchen, from that point, without the 
necessity of passing through any of the other rooms. On 
the second floor are four sleeping rooms provided with 
ample closets and a bathroom communicating directly 
with the two sleeping rooms at the front of the house, and 
easily accessible from other points on that floor. At the 
rear is a loggia, a detail of which will be found on another 
page. The attic is divided into three bedrooms, a store- 
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room and a billiard room, the latter occupying the tower Slate Cisterns. 
corner of the house. оду 
The principal rooms оп the first floor are finished in The best of all material out of which cisterns can be 


oak, while those on the second and third floors are fin- 
ished in white pine, painted. The principal rooms on the 
first floor have oak flooring, while those of the balance of 
the house have yellow pine. The hall has sand finished 
tinted plaster walls, the balance of the house being hard 
white. Thestairs are in oak up to the third floor. The 
house is heated with steam and lighted by electricity, 
and is also fitted with electric bells, annuciatora, &c., the 
position of the switches being indicated on the first and 
gecond floor plans. 'The plumbing is open work, with 
enameled tubs and other fixtures, all in keeping with а 
$10,000 house. 


made is undoubtedly slate. Lead cisterns are now prac- 
tically out of date, and it has frequently happened that 
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Stone Residence at Overbrook, Pa.—Side (Left) Elevation.— Scale, % Inch to the Foot. 
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The drawings from which this stone residence was when worn out they have not been renewed, but have 
erected were prepared by Keen & Mead, architects, of been replaced by a tinkered and botched arrangement 
Thirteenth and Walnut streets, Philadelphia, Pa., the called a galvanized iron cistern, which has been bought 
builders being Wendell & Smith, with office at Overbrook, at the price of the old lead. This is quite unsuitable for 
Pa. storage purposes ; it very quickly perishes, and the water 
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is then unfit fcr domestic purposes. Slate cisterns are will not crack at the connections in the same way as 
cleaner than any other, except, of course, new earthen- baths often do. The greatest fault we have heard found 
with slate cisterns, says a writer in the Stonemason, is 
that they are jointed with red lead, and there is nothing 
else that will make а good job ; but any one who con- 
demns slate cisterns on account of the small surface of 
red lead presented to the action of water in favor of the 
sheet lead cistern, cannot have fully considered the ques- 
tion. Of the two evils, the small surface of red lead at 
the edges of the slate cistern is by far the least, and as they 
are practically everlasting they must be much better than 
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ware and stoneware cisterns ; but these will not stand the lead ones. We have seen slate cisterns perfectly good, 
frost so well as slate, and it has yet to be proved that they and in daily use, which have been fixed in place more 
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than 70 years, and it is quite certain that out of no other 

material can a cistern be made which will last as long 

and;keep as,sweet and clean as one which is made of slate. 
—— MUN 


Russian Houses. 


The town'architecture of Russian houses, both in its 
effect and arrangement, resembles the architecture of 
Italian and French houses, except that the roofs are cov- 
ered with sheet iron painted with vivid colors, mostly 
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head of some animal. The Russian village generally con- 
sists of one street, presenting on each side a range of bold 
projecting gables. The houses are of two stories; some 
of the better village houses have a third story in the roof, 
and a colonnade with a balcony vn the ground floor, and 
occasionally a second balcony from the attic; these bal- 
conies are always in the gable front. In the villages there 
is a side entrance, with a pent house roof over it, leading 
into the court where the sheds for the cattle are placed. 
The Russian stoves are well adapted for economizing heat. 


Detail of Third Story Tower Windows. 
—xcale, 36 Inch to the Foot. 


FIRST FLOOR — 


Detail of Main Stairs.—Scale, 44 Inch to the Foot. 
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green and red. The windows are double. The village 
houses are mostly of rounded logs, and very similar to the 
Swiss log house, with the exception that the staircase is 
for the most part in the interior of the house; the roof is 
high pitched, and covered with sawed boards projecting 6 
feet from the walls, while the Swiss roofs are flat and 
generally covered with wooden shingles. The chimney of 
the Russian house is of brick. On the less frequented 
roads the village houses are of much ruder construction; 
the rafters project above the ridge, and form by their 
closeness the entire covering; the projections above the 
ridge are sometimes cut off, and the ridge piece is intro- 
duced, on which is rudely carved the representation of the 


The flue is carried up and down so as to fill a space of 
about 4 feet square and to the hight of about 10 feet; it is 
then carried off. These stoves stand in the corner of the 
room, so that they can warm four rooms. The flues are 
built of hollow porous brick, which of course retains the 
heat. The external surface is of white glazed and orna- 
mental tiles. The fuel is usually birch, and when the 
flame is entirely speut a damper is placed on the flue, and 
the heated air thus inclosed diffuses itself through the 
rooms. The stove requires to be heated at most for an 
hour in the morning, and another at night to maintain a 
high temperature of 50 degrees F., for instance, during the 
24 hours. 
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PARISIAN METHODS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 


T is noticeable that during recent years an interesting 
change has been gradually brought about in the vari- 
ous methods of building construction employed in 

France, and more especially at Paris, where the size and 
importance of public buildings and the many-storied 
houses divided up into flats necessitate special systems of 
construction which possess the advantages of combining 
economy in cost with strength and durability. Parisian 
architects and builders, although far from approving the 
extremes to which Americans go in the employment of 
iron for the construction of their sky scraping buildings, 
are nevertheless obliged to own to the necessity and the 


struction, of which there are three different systems, 
has for some time been employed in the construction of 
various buildings of more or less importance, and has 
given proof of its strength and practical use, as well as its 
advantages when employed for floors, partitions, walls 
and roof, both as regards its conveniences for internal 
arrangements, its economy. and as regards the manner in 
which it lends itself to modern schemes of polychrome 
decoration. 

Two of these systems have been employed by the 
architect of the new building constructed in the Rue 
Blanche for the Society of Civil Engineers of France, 


Fig. 1.—View Showing Construction of Floors, Pillars and Arches in the New Building of the Society of Civil Engineers of France. 


Parisian Methods of Building Construction. 


utility of employing iron in moderation for the frame work 
of their buildings. Up to the present time, says a con- 
tributor to a London journal, writing from Paris, the use 
of iron in its ordinary form has chiefly been confined to 
floors, partitions and roofs, where, as a rule, its presence 
is masked by coverings of cement, wood or stone, except 
in recent examples of the new style of buildings destined 
for drinking halls, where the iron construction is left vis- 
ible, and emphasized by means of bronze or color painting 
and mosaic work, or, again, in a few examples of well- 
known work where the architect has endeavored to obtain 
а decorative effect by means of iron lintels and columns. 
But where the use of iron is fast finding favor at Paris is 
in its employment in combination with other materials, 
such as cement or concrete, and in а special form known 
as the cement armé systems, in which iron and steel is 
employed in the form of thick wire, trellis or light bars, 
imbedded in cement or concrete. This method of con- 
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which building is rather interesting, both as regards its 
construction and arrangement of interior. 

The length of the facade is 100 feet, the total depth 
about the same, and the hight from pavement to cornice 
60 feet. The facade is built of solid stone work through- 
out its length and hight. The thickness of the masonry 
is 24 inches at the lower stories and 18 inches at the upper 
portion. The facade wall is really the only portion cf 
solid masonry work in the whole building, and forms a 
decorative mass to the body of the building, which is con- 
structed of a frame work of iron. The chief supports of 
the building proper consist of four framed iron uprights, 
16 x 16 inches, rising from the basement to the roof. 
These uprights are solidly trussed and held together at 
the floor levels by strong iron girders supporting the iron 
joists of the upper floors and the light partitions which 
divide up each story. The facade wall is built according 
to the system always employed at Paris, and is formed of 
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blocks of stone roughly cut at the quarries to the out- 
side dimensions of the proposed molding and decorative 
work. As soon as the whole front is erected the work of 
cutting it into shape commences, the moldings, pilasters 
and all carving work being done whilst the interior is 
being prepared. The buildings at Paris are by this means 
erected much more rapidly thau when the stone is dressed 
or molded before being put into place. Greater facilities 
are thus given for studying the general ensemble of the 
facade and the proper scale to be given to the moldings 
and decoration. The stone, is as a rule, soft when first 
from the quarries, but becomes hard and durable after 
dressing and exposure to the air. The court yard wall of 
the building is formed of light brick or metallic fillings 
between the iron uprights and the party walls. 

Some of.the most interesting points of the construc- 
tion, besides the large use of iron, are the systems em- 
ployed in the construction of the floore. The ground floor 
is built after the Coignet system, composed of light iron 
bars and cement; the first floor and its supporting pillars 
and arches is constructed after the Hennebique system of 
cement armé; the upper floors are formed of iron joists, 
filled in either with the system of light supporta and plas- 
ter, much employed at Paris, or with terra cotta fillings 
between joists. The roof is lined internally with agglom- 
erated cork bricks, affording protection from excessive heat 
or cold, and the walls of the area will be lined with 
opaline, a vitreous material of a bluish-white color, which 


Fig. 2.—Iron Strap for Supporting 
rod. 
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ner similar to the web of an iron joist, form the connecting 
link between the lower and upper portions of the beam. 
These straps are spaced proportionately «to the resistance 
necessary to withstand the effects of shearing. which 
increase as the ends of the beam are approached. The 
straps are therefore placed nearer to one another toward 
the ends, and spaced much farther apart at the middle of 
the beam. The bent upper ends of the straps are firmly 
supported by the upper portion of concrete under com- 
pression. 

This beam or joist was thus employed at the outset of 
practical work with this system of cement armé; but an 
improvement was judged useful and necessary for econ- 
omy and the proper strength in the case of wide spans. 
The sizes of the lower bars were calculated to resist the 
maximum effort of tension produced at one portion of the 
beam. It happened, therefore, that the same diameter of 
iron at the middle of the beam was excessive and unneces- 
sary—an evident waste of iron and lack of economy in 
cost. The truss bars of round iron of the same diameter 
as the tension bars were added, permitting a decrease of 
the diameter of the tension bars, and giving to the middle 
portion of the beam the section of iron necessary to resist 
the maximum of the bending efforts. The trusses are bent 
upward on approaching the supported ends of the beam, 
and thus afford additional strength and resistance to the 
shearing strain. 

Floors constructed af ter this system consist of principal 


Fig. 4.— Detail Showing Construction 
of Pillars or Columns. 
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in this case will insure cleanliness and afford additional 
light; the lavatories and water closets will also be lined 
with the same material. 

Speaking of the Hennebique system of cement armé 
employed for the arches and floor of the first story, it will 
be interesting to illustrate the method by a few sketches, 
explaining the theory of this system, which has been put 
to practical proofs in a large number of buildings, chiefly 
for industrial purposes, in the north of France. The per- 
spective view, Fig. 1, here presented will give an idea of 
the construction as employed in the building for civil 
engineers. 

The system, as far as its principle is concerned, is ex- 
cessively simple, consisting of a series of beams or joists 
formed of cement concrete strengthened by light iron bars 
imbedded in the mass of concrete, and placed in sucha 
manner as to give to the cement the property which it 
especially lacks, that of resistance to the force of tension. 
The cement and iron beam is imperfect when compared 
with an iron joist or girder, for the concrete, unlike the 
iron web, forms an insufficient tie between the upper and 
lower cords of resistance, and is unable to withstand the 
efforts of shearing which, acting horizontally and vertically, 
produce a maximum strain at the two supported ends of 
the beam and a minimum strain at the middle of the 
beam. | 

The cement beam is therefore further strengthened by 
a series of iron straps, Fig. 2, which pass under the lower 
round bars, and are bent up on either side to nearly as 
far as the upper surface of the beam, and thus, in à man- 
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beams, secondary beams or joists, and the floor panel sup- 
ported by the beams and joists, as indicated in Fig. 8 of 
the illustrations. The principal beams or girders are 
composed of three or four trusses imbedded in the con- 
crete; the number of the trusses and the seciion of the 
iron bars depend on the span and the load to be carried. 
Such a beam and its construction is shown in Fig. 1. In 
this case the number of the trusses is four, composed of 
A inch iron bars. These girders are supported by pillars 
constructed of cement armé, but they may in ordinary 
cases be supported by the walls of the building. The 
secondary beams or joists are constructed in & similar 
manner; they are placed at right angles to the girders, 
and contain one or two trusses, the ends of which rest 
upon the upper portion of the concrete of the principal 
beam. The hourdis or floor panels between joists are 
usually constructed of concrete strengthened by lower 
tension bars only, the ends of which rest on the cement 
joists, and the straps connecting these bars with the upper 
portion of concrete under compression. In special cases 
of wide spans between joists or girders, truss bars are 
added for additional security. The thickness of the con- 
crete for the floor panels varies from 8 to 6 inches, depend- 
ing on the span; the iron bars are from 7-16 to 5; inch 
diameter. 

The pillars often employed for supporting the girders 
are formed of а certain number of vertical bars of round 
iron imbedded in the mass of concrete forming the pillar, 
as shown in Fig. 4. The uprights are spaced and held to- 
gether by the pierced iron bands placed at intervals of about 
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2 feet. These iron uprights are generally from 14 to 114 
inches diameter, calculated according to the hight of the 
pillar, its load, and the number of uprights employed. The 
pillars, beams and joists are constructed during the for- 
mation of the floor. A sort of mold is formed of planks 
nailed together and placed in the position required for the 
beam or joist; a certain thickness of concrete, composed of 
good cement and large gravel, is placed at the bottom of the 
mold, and well compressed. The tension bars are placed 
on this layer of concrete, and the straps and trusses ar- 
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ranged in their proper position. The mold is then filled 
in with successive layers of concrete, carefully punned 

around the iron bars to the desired thickness of the floor. 

The whole is allowed to set for three or four days before 

the wooden molds are withdrawn. The portion of concrete 

forming the floor panels is placed in layers on planks held 

between the joists. 'The tension bars аге then arranged 

in their proper positions and spacing, and covered with 

cement to the required thickness, the planks being with- 

drawn as soon as the concrete is set. 


CONSTRUCTION AND ARRANGEMENT OF STABLES. 


HE subject indicated by the above title is one of no lit- 
T tle importance to both architect and builder, whether 
located in city or country, and they cannot fail to be 
interested in what follows even though it is written from 
an English point of view. It consists of extracts from 
i paper prepared by Louis Hanks and read before a recent 
congress of the Sanitary Institute held at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. At the outset the author stated that the planning 
must be largely governed by the site, as what might be an 
ideal scheme as applied to a conutry house, with ample 
space available, would be quite impossible in a crowded 
district or town. 

In the planning of large stable buildings it is a good 
arrangement to have a quadrangular yard entered by an 
archway under or by the coachman’s residence and forage 
store, which will form the front elevation of the scheme. 
On either side of the yard can be a range of stables with 
stalls or horse boxes, with а sick box in one corner and a 
washing shed in another corner. The remaining side or 
end will contain the coach houses with rooms over for 
grooms and helpers, for whom separate water closet and 
lavatory accommodation must be provided, distinct from 
that for the use of the coachman’s family. The site 
should be a dry one on natural deep gravel, chalk rock 
or firm sandy soil, avoiding all artificial or made ground 
where possible, but any ordinary loam or clay, even the 
wettest, may be made suitable by proper foundations 
and careful subsoil drainage. Having secured a dry situ- 
ation by natural or artificial means, the foundations for 
the walls of the stable building will be prepared by ex- 
cavation and concreting; and when this is thoroughly 
consolidated the building operations will be proceeded 
with in the usual'manner. White should be particularly 
avoided at the stall heads or sides, where a soft green, 
buff or gray is very nice in appearance and restful to the 
horses’ eyes. If it can possibly be avoided, no rooms or 
lofts should be over the horses’ standings, and the roof 
of the stable should be of open timber work neatly 
fboarded, stained and varnished. If circumstances compel 
the use of rooms over a stable the ceiling should be in no 
case less than 10 feet from the floor, but a minimum hight 
of 11 or 12 feet should be insisted on wherever possible. 
The construction of the ceiling should receive more care 
than is usually bestowed. The best form would be a light 
iron and concrete floor for the loft or rooms over a stable, 
as this has several advantages. It is fire proof, sound 
proof, durable and impervious to the passage of any viti- 
ated air from the stable below. The under side, forming 
the ceiling of the stable, can be smoothly cemented and 
painted or whitewashed. If the rooms over must be used 
for dwellings, under no circumstances whatever must the 
staircase or any shaft communicate directly with the 
stable, or all the vitiated air and heat will ascend thereby 
into the rooms above. Serious illness has been repeatedly 
caused in this way, and always risk and discomfort to the 
occupants. An external staircase, or one divided bya 
brick partition from the stable, should always be pro- 
vided. The stable roof can be of tiles or slates, &c., and 
-does not call for special mention, except that provision 
must be made for one or more exit ventilators, for foul 
and heated air. If there are no rooms over the stable, one 
ог more ridge or turret ventilators must be provided, 
with folding or sliding louvres, which can be opened or 
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partly closed by cords or gearing as the temperature may 
require. 

Fresh air must be admitted in such a way that each 
anima) gets an ample allowance without draft, as drafts 
do as much harm as the fresh air does good. This is best 
obtained by fixing an adjustable louvre or hopper venti- 
lator in the wall at the head of each animal's stall or box, 
about 2 feet above the top of the stall partition. The use 
of a thermometer should always be insisted on in a stable 
or cowhouse, so that an equable temperature may be ob- 
tained, cool in summer and moderately warm in winter. 
Overheating is a thing to be avoided, otherwise the ani- 
mals are apt to be chilled on going out. As long as they 
are shielded frrom damp, from the inclemency of the 
weather and from drafts the heat of their bodies and 
bedding will keep them comfortable and healthy. This 
question of ventilation is one of the first importance, and 
should receive more careful consideration than it usually 
does. It is often difficult in town stables to get the venti- 
lation at heads of stalls direct from the open air, on 
account of adjoining buildings, and in such cases it is 
advisable to fix a horizontal metal shaft along the wall of 
stable over the heads of horses, with one end freely open 
to the external air and the other end continued up from 
far end of stable as a vertical shaft to above the roof. A 
current of air will always travel along this, and the inlet 
ventilator at head of each stall is simply fixed in this air 
shaft, from which air will blow in freely. The top sash 
in every stable window also should have one pane made 
to hinge or swing on centers, so as to be available for 


ventilation. 
Floor and Drainage. 


The next important point to consider is the floor, 
which must be hard, durable, impervious to moisture, but 
not slippery. Under all circumstances, whether in town 
or country stables, it is imperative that the entire floor 
be concreted to a depth of 6 inches with good cement 
concrete, in proportion of one of cement to six of gravel 
or burnt ballast, laid to proper falls for facilitating the 
flow of surface drainage and to keep back the ground 
damp. On this various kinds of paving can be laid. Great 
care must be taken in securing the best material, well laid 
and of sufficient thickness, With regard to drainage, it 
may be at once stated as a cardinal rule that no under- 
ground drains should be permitted in a sanitary stable. 
The best plan is to have the paving itself sloped with an 
even fall of 4-10 inch to the foot run, from sides to center 
of stalls and boxes and from head to heel, also the same 
slope from upper to lower end of stable. This will form 
а valley or depression down the center of each standing 
from head to heel, along which liquid will freely travel, 
to be collected by a similar shallow gutter along the heels 
of stalls or range of boxes, falling to the lowest point 
where the surface gutter will pass as a half-channel pipe 
through the outer wallof the stable, discharging over a 
trapped gully in the open air. This gully should bea 
large and deep one, fitted with a removable iron pan or 
bucket to catch any dung, straw or solid matter, which 
can be removed every day. 

Anterior Fittings. 

The fittings of the stable should never be wholly of 
wood, as this is clumsy in appearance, easily damaged, 
liable to infection, insanitary and difficult to keep clean. 
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The heel posts or columns of stalls and loose boxes should 
be of stout cast iron, from 4 to 6 inches diameter, and not 
less than 5j to 34 inch thickness, otherwise they will be 
fractured by a kick. They should bave projecting 
flanged bases 12 inches square, with holes for belting to а 
good stone base 12 inches below the ground line, or with 
18-inch long bases with a double flange for imbedding in a 
mass of concrete. If such base fixings are carefully made 
they willstand the hardest wear for years without move- 
ment. The posts should be capped with a round ball head 
and with rounded moldings. No sharp corners, moldings 
or projections can be tolerated for a moment in any stable 
fitting, as serious accidents have resulted from such 
vagaries on the part of inexpert founders ignorant of stable 
requirements. Every hard surface in а stable must be 
smooth and rounded off, even at the sacrifice of appear- 
ance. The doors of loose boxes should be strongly framed 
of iron and wood, with а top panel of ventilating grating, 
and asafety latch which the horse cannot open himself, 
and which offers no projection, open or shut, against 
which he can hurt himself. The manger should be fixed 
about 8 feet 6 inches from floor, or slightly lower, ac- 
cording to hight of horse. For private stables where 
loose hay is used the manger should also contain the hay 
rack, so that the horse can feed underhead. It is well 
also to have а water pot alongside, which is always handy 
for giving a mash, even if the borse is usually watered 
from а bucket. Both manger and trough should be of 
galvanized or enameled iron, the hay rack and top plate 
heing galvanized or japanned. Care must be taken that 
the edges of all openings are rounded and curled under, or 
a horse will cut or chafe himself. The front edge of the 
manger plate must be carefully curved under or formed 
into a barrel for the same reason. In many cases it isa 
safe and neat expedient to board in the front of the manger 
fitting, sloping from under the curved lip right back to 
the wall just above floor. This prevents crib biting, pre- 
venta a horse getting his bedding pushed under the manger 
and prevents danger to the animal in rising from the 
ground. The loose box manger fitment is usually con- 
structed on the same principles, but adapted to fit a corner 
of the box, although in some cases, especially in racing 
stables, the manger and hay rack are in separate corners. 
Overhead hay racks should be avoided, as a horse, in pull 
ing down his food, gets dust and seeds in his eyes. In 
the case of the bard working horses it is so generally and 
successfully the custom to give them chopped hay and 
bruised corn mixture that in most cases no hay rack is 
used, there being one long open manger and gruel pot in 
each stall. The pan should be deep and wide, with cross 
bars at each end to prevent the food being thrown out. 
In some cases the pans are made to lift out for cleansing, 
but both plate and pan must be painted or galvanized 
iron. Corn bins should be of iron, with divisions, hinged 
lids and locks. Stable buckets should be of iron, with 
wood bottom rims, so as to be clean without being too 
noisy. 
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Cellar Floors. 

Most people who have houses built demur at the cost 
of their cellar floors, and in order to lessen the expense of 
this part of the house the architect often resorts to cheap 
methods and cheap materials for the accomplishment of 
his purpose. Contractors—in country places particu- 
larly—followipg in the footsteps of the architects, in order 
to reduce the cost to a minimum, make use of thé flimsiest 
methods and cheapest material to finish off their cellar 
floors, and the result is that very few good ones can be 
found outside the more expensive structures. Tolaya 
good concrete and cement floor that will be sure to give 
satisfaction and prove durable and efficient means a large 
expenditure of both money and labor. 

One of the most important requirements for а good 
floor is perfect drainage. If this is attained the cost of 
putting in a good floor may be from 25 to 50 per cent. less 
than if the drainage is imperfect, inasmuch as a less thick- 
ness of underpacking and concrete will be required. In 
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order to make good work, when the drainage is not per- 
fect, clean out the bottom of the cellar about 8 or 10 inches 
lower than the intended floor. Fill in with 4 or 5 inches 
of cobble stones, broken bricks and very coarse gravel, 
but before doing this it will be as well to lay on the earth 
a tier of common 38-inch field drain tiles as weeping tiles. 
If the ground is very damp this tier should pass all round 
the cellar, keeping pretty close to the walls, and graded 
to the point or corner from which the cellar will, some 
day or other, be drained. Of course there must be an exit 
through or under the foundation wall at this low corner. 
On the cobble stones and broken bricks lay about 2 or 8 
inches of cinders or coal ashes, preferably the former. On 
this lay а coat of concrete formed of 4 parts of Portland 
cement, 8 parts of common lime, 16 parts sand, 32 parts 
of broken stones or gravel and 8 parts of water. Slack 
the lime а few days before using. On the top of this 
spread a mixture of one part of Portland cement and five 
parts of bean sized gravel, properly mixed; then float over 
a coat of one part cement and two parts of clean, sharp 
sand. Do not make the last two coats too wet. It should: 
not contain more than one part of water. All of the prepa- 
rations containing Portland cement should be well mixed 
while in a dry state, and should be applied to the floor as 
soon as possible after the water has been added. 

A cellar floor made after the foregoing direction, if 
properly done, will be as hard and as durable as sandstone 
rock. The best Portland cement should be employed for 
the purpose. There are many brands of American made 
cement equal to the requirements, and which will give as 
good results as the best German, French or English im- 
ported cements. 


——— —— — 


The Open Fire Place in the House. 


No good house, whether of frame, brick or stone, should 
be without one or two fire places, and in the country villages 
and towns, where the contractor has much to do with 
deeigning the house, he should make it в point to impress 
on the owner the importance of having open fire places of 
some sort. When only one of these can be in a house, it 
should be in the dining room, as that is the place where 
the family will be the most of the time they are in the 
house together. If more than one can be used, place the 
others in the parlor and in the bedroom that is oftenest 
occupied. If the fire place is intended for wood altogether 
it may be built without a grate, as fire dogs or andirons 
may be used on & thick cement or brick hearth. It would 
be better, however, to build in grates in all the fire places, 
as then the opening would be less and the chimney draft 
could be better regulated. Of course in our climate open 
fire places cannot be depended on for heating during mid- 
winter, but in spring and fall, when stoves are taken 
down, or heating by steam, hot water or hot air is discon- 
tinued, they do the work effectually. They also act as health 
preservers, as no device yet put in practice in domestic 
architecture can equal the open grate as а mode of ventila- 
tion. The whole chimney heart may be of exposed brick 
work. The upper portion above the shelf may drop back 4 
inches, and a neat, plain cornice may project from the heart 
under the shelf, forming а finish, with the shelf (which 
should be of hardwood) of a mantel. The skillful brick- 
layer should be able to make a handsome brick mantel if 
he picks his stock, rubs their faces, lays in fine mortar and 
lines up his joints. In a mantel of this kind there is a big 
opportunity for the bricklayer to display his skill. This 
makes a mantel without wood, save and excepting the 
shelf, which may or may not have a molded edge to suit 
the brick work. 


— . — — 


WHAT is regarded as a new record for rapid work on 
steam chimney building is said to have been established 
by а firm in Bridgeport, Conn., who put up the new stack 
for the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Company's power house in Stamford in 10 days, 516 
hours. The chimney is 115 feet high, 18 feet in diameter 
at the base and contains 174,000 bricks. 
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DESIGN OF A STORE BUILDING. 


HOSE of our readers who have in the immediate past 
made inquiries in regard to designs of store fronts, 
business structures, counters, shelving and the like, 

cannot fail to find much that is interesting in the subject 
of the illustrations presented herewith. The engravings 
represent the plans, elevations and details of a building 
erected not long ago to meet the special requirements of 
the business of the S. H. Berry Hardware Company of 
Dover, N. J. The structure covers an area 35 x 67 feet in 
-size and stands four stories in hight. It is constructed of 
dark buff brick with red sandstone trimmings. In pre- 


GIRDER 


have 112 x 8 inch plank cleats, spiked on each side to sup- 
port the under side of the floor beams. A 6 x 6 inch plate 
is placed under the roof beams, following the pitch of the 
roof, and is supported from the girder at intervals of about 
6 feet with short 6 x 6 inch posts. The roof beams are 2 
x 12 in the long span and 2 x 10 in the short span, all 
placed 2 feet from centers. The roof is sheeted with good 
quality hemlock boards, planed to a thickness and nailed 
securely to every beam, the outer covering being first 
quality IC charcoal tin. The cornice on the two street 
fronts is of No. 24 galvanized iron. The flooring in the 
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Section. 
paring the foundations for this building the concrete toot- 
ing courses under the main walls were made 3 feet wide 
and 12 inches thick, the concrete being composed of one 
part cement, two parts coarse sand and five parts small 
broken stone. The cellar walls are 2 feet thick and are 
composed of building stone laid in mortar. 

The walls of the building on the two street fronts are 
faced with North River brick laid in red mortar, while 
the window jambs, quoins, sill and string courses are 
faced with dark buff brick. All the cut stone work is of 
Belleville gray rock, finely tooled. 

The timber employed is of spruce, the summer beams in 
the cellar being 10 x 12 inches, the girders on the second and 
third floor beams 10 x 14 inches, the girder under the roof 
beams 8 x 12 inches, the first, second and third floor beams 
in the long spans 3 x 12 inches and in the short spans 2 x 
12 inches, all placed 16 inches from centers. The girders 
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Design of a Store 


Front Elevation.—Scale, 3-32 Inch to the Foot. 
Building.—Paul G. Botticher, Architect, Newark, New Jersey. 


cellar is of 114 inch mill worked spruce laid on 8 x 4 inch 
chestnut sleepers placed 18 inches from centers. The 
floor is covered with 14 x 8 inch tongued and grooved 
comb grained " Georgia pine, while the second and third 
stories have 14 x 415 inch Georgia pine flooring. The 
partitions between the stores are set with 3 x 4 joist placed 
2 feet from centers and have sill and plate. Both sides are 
covered with 7; x 415 inch white pine ceiling boards. The 
partition between the stores is filled in with mineral wool 
the whole hight, and packed perfectly tight from sillto 
plate in all the spaces between the studding. The ceil- 
ings of the stores and toilet room have thick rosin sized 
sheeting paper nailed to the underside of the beams, with 
the joints carefully lapped, over which is placed 1g x 2% 
inch white pine ceiling boards. The vertical sides of the 
store are ceiled with % x 415 inch white pine ceiling 
boards. 

With regard to the fittings it may be stated that the 
drawers under the shelving have veneered fronts with 
rebates. the drawers running on sash rollers with suitable 
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guides. Along the top of the lower line of drawers a 
division piece extends out about 4 inches, forming a foot 
rest, and is supported on 1 inch brackets. At one end 
of section A of the shelving are two cases with sash 
front, the sash being 114 inch thick, fitted in suitable 
guides and hung with patent sash balances. The inside 
of the cases is fitted with 14 shelves, each on ratchet strips 
so as to be adjustable. The sides, backs and bottoms of 
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Elevation and Section of Shelving at A.—Scale, 4 Inch to the Foot. 


Design of a Store Building —Floor Plan and Details of Shelving. 


the drawers, as well as the vertical divisions in the shelv- 
ing, are of white pine. The fronts and divisions of the 
shelving, &c., have a facing of ash not less than 1¢ inch 
thick, glued to the pine backing. The lower portion of 
the shelving marked B is made with molded panel doors 
arranged to slide past each other in either direction. The 
counter shelving over the doors is of quartered oak 114 
inches thick. The shelves inside of the doors are 7; inch 
thick and have vertical divisions 1!4 inches thick all 
housed in and fastened. At one end of this section are 
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three cases with glass fronts, the sash being 1½ inches 
thick. The insides of the cases are fitted with seven ad- 
justable shelves on ratchet strips. The remaining portion 
of the section is arranged with open shelves % inch thick 
and supported with turned spindles, and finished along 
the top with cornice molding. All face work, such as 
doors, sash, drawer fronts, &c., exposed to view are of 
ash finish, while everything not exposed to view is of 
white pine. 

The building is fitted with a Morse elevator and each. 
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floor is connected with the office by means of speaking  inclosure at the rear of the building, as is also the elevator 
tubes. The building is heated by steam and lighted by and toilet room, the latter containing stationary marble 
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Section and Elevation of Shelving at B.— Scale, 14 Inch to the Foot. Elevation of Shelving at C.—Scale, 14 Inch 
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Side (Right) Elevation. — Scale, 3-32 Inch to the Foot. 
Design of a Store Building. Elevation and Details of Shelving. 
electricity. Each floor is connected by roomy platform wash bowls, &c. The plans for the building were prepared 


stairs and is supplied with city water. Ап inspection of by Paul G. Botticher, architect, of 751 Broad street, New- 
the floor plans will show that the office is located inan ark, N. J. 
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WHAT BUILDERS 


HE present condition of the building trades appears to be 
upusually quiet, even for this season of the year. The 
amount of work on hand is small in comparison with 

other years, and relatively little new work is offered. There is 
much talk of work in architects’ offices awaiting the outcome of 
the November election, but the quantity is very uncertain and 
can hardly be accepted as a safe indication of the amount of 
work to be brought into the market in the future. 


upra xe to the Buffalo Convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Builders were almost unanimous in stating that business 
was dullin the several localities which they represented. This 
condition seemed to be more pronounced in the Western cities, 
and especially those of the Far West, than it was in the East. 

Few labor disturbances have occurred during the past two 
months, and from present indications there will be little change 
during the remainder of the year. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


The amount of building being done in Atlanta at the present 
time, as shown by the report of the building inspector, is un- 
usually large. The work is well distributed between the resi- 
dence, manufacturing and business sections of the city, and 
builders and real estate dealers are reported as being well satis- 
fled with the business situation and outlook. The Atlanta Con- 
stitution, in reviewing the situation in the light of the experi- 
ence of the past, says in а recent issue that all points to one 
conclusion: That come what may, happen what will, Atlanta 
is here to stay, with а brave heart and determined purposes, 
and proposes amid the lightnings of adveraity to stand erect and 
to challenge the admiration of the country round her. 


Baltimore, Md. 


General building in Baltimore is reported as being in fairly 
good condition, although not espeoially active. About the aver- 
age amount of work usual to this season of the year is being 
done and little complaint is heard from the contractors. The 
season thus far has been free from labor disturbances of any 
significance, and there is no indication of any change from the 
present amicable relations between employers and workmen. . 

The Builders’ Exchange is in its customary excellent condi- 
tion, and the delegates and visitors who attended the Buffalo 
convention of the National Association report a satisfactory 
meeting and a most delightful time. 


Boston, Mass. 


The majority of the builders of Boston and vicinity are well 
satisfied with the amount on hand. The new work coming into 
the market is unexpectedly large for this season and during the 
uncertainty of a presidential campaign. 

The only labor disturbance that has occurred recently is that 
reported in previous issues—the strike of the hoisting engineers. 
This strike, though still officially in existence, has long since 
ceased to interfere with the progress of work. Early in Sep- 

. tember the Hoisting Engineers! Union sought the aid of the State 
Board of Arbitration, which board called a public hearing of the 
case and invited the attendance of all persons interested. The 
Mason Builders’ Association, the members of which are employ- 
ers of hoisting engineers, was represented by a specially ap- 
pointed delegate, who stated for the employers that at the first 
conference with the workmen the form of arbitration now oper- 
ating with perfect satisfaction between the association and the 
masons’, bricklayers’ and building laborers’ unions was urged for 
adoption. The workmen declined to entertain any form of arbi- 
tration which would prevent their entering into a sympathetic 

strike whenever such a strike might be ordered. The employers 
declined to enter into any agreement which should not r- 
manent and equally binding upon both parties. The Building 
Trades’ Council next invi the Master Builders' Association, 
an organization composed of all branches of the building trad 
to appoint a committee to meet a committee from the counci 
for the purpose of affecting a settlement between the hoisting 
engineers and the members of the Mason Builders’ Association, 
their employers. The Master Builders’ Association at a special 
meeting decided that the Mason Builders’ Association was the 
proper body to which matters in relation to a strike of the 
“yorkmen employed by its members should be referred, and 
voted not to appoint the committee. 

The State Board of Arbitration, after an exhaustive hearing of 
the case at which both sides were fully presented, made a report 
in which it was stated that the merits of the case and the jus- 
tice of the initial action of either workmen or employers were 
outside of the functions of the board to determine. The lan- 
guage of the report on this point is as follows: 


Owing to the course of affairs. and the fact that the workmen 
struck without first applving to the state board under the law, it 
js unnecessary for the board now to express any opinion concerning 
the reasonableness or unreasot ableness of the demands made by the 
engineers for the enforcement of which they went on the strike. 


The representative of the employers, especially appointed 
by the Mason Builders’ Association to appear in their behalf, 
was referred to in the report as a representative of the Master 
Builders’ Association, and the Master Builders’ Association, 
which was in no way concerned in the case, was censured for 
not having appointed a committee of conference to meet with a 
committee from the Building Trades’ Council. The report of 
the board offered no solution of the difference between the em- 
ployers and workmen, the only real point at issue. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 

The amount of building now under way in Buffalo, while not 
up to the record of other years, is sufficient to keep а majority 
of the contractors busy. The carpenters’ strike, which threat- 
ened to seriously obstruct work, has drifted into a condition of 
inactivity, although it is reported as being still in existence. 
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The builders in attendance upon the convention of the Na- 
tional Association were delighted with the city and with 
unusually perfect facilities provided by the members of the 
Builders’ Association Exchange for visiting all the prominent 
buildings and points of general interest. The delegates and vis- 
itors were earnest in their praise of the city and of the enter- 
tainment received at the hands of its most hospitable builders. 

At the annual meeting of the Buffalo Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects the following members were unanl- 
mously elected for the ensuing year: William Lansiug, preei- 
dent; R. A. Bethune, first vice-president; F. Н. Loverin, second 
vice-president; Ulysses G. Orr, secretary; George Cary, treas- 


urer. 
Chicago, III. 


During the latter part of August the union hod carriers struck 
for an increase from 20 to 25 cents per hour. The strike prom- 
ised for a time to seriously affect all branches of building, but 
many of the employers compromised at 22 cents per hour, and 
work was gradually resumed without being seriously disturbed. 
It is reported that the refusal of the Bricklayers’ Union, which 
has an arbitration agreement with the Mason Builders’ As- 
sociation, to enter into a sympathetic strike had much to do with 
preventing the strike from extending. 


the same month in 1895, is taken from a recent issue of the Chi- 
cago Times-Herald : 


A t. August, 
à " 4385 
ica оооовевовеоб ае ао оо ТҮҮ ry ъоее 267. 1 * 
Philadelphia VVV 2,808, 722 2,800,885 
I!! ME 1.280, 1,310,080 
ССПа оласе iur eate epa nnn 221,777 296,520 
BE owls оаа ене ques 2,497,600 2,780,950 
New Ог!еайпя............................. 345.700 815,006 
Pittaburgh......s.s Уанда анааан 231,314 560,800 
Washington caeneee 823,050 576, 826 
Ph: 88 271.700 180.240 
Minneapolis ꝗ . 341, 267.918 
mab ggg 42.1 106,850 
Bt. !! ĩ екон 151,875 69,730 
ИУС ае о ена ane RETE 75, 120,700 
Indianapolis........ 295,749 276.917 
uluth....... 7777... elu de НЕ 68, 76.850 
Kansas Сїфу.............................. 238.450 276,802 
Los Angeles q 462.955 296.274 


The contracting lathers of the city are taking steps to form 
an organization similar to the masons’ and builders’ and the 
carpenters’ and builders’ associations, a preliminary meeting 
for the purpose of organization having been held in September. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Building is reported as being quiet in Cleveland, the total of 
work on hand and projected being less than the average at this 
season of the year. The Building Inspector’s report for the 
month of September shows that there has not been much in- 
clination to invest money in buildings. Permits were issued 
for five new brick structures, costing #85,400; 128 new frame 
structures, costing 804, 291; 96 additions and alterations, costing 
$28,038; total, 229 structures, costing $201,729. 


Detroit. Mich. 


The building business in Detroit still continues to be very 
quiet, with little, if any, prospect of improvement during the 
remainder of the year. It is expected that the total amount in- 
vested in buildings Jaring, 1896 wil) fall considerably below the 
average of recent years. There have been no strikes or lockouts 
of importance for several months, and indications poiut to a 
continuation of the pecu state of affairs in this regard. 

The State Legislature will probably be invited to make а 
change in the law regulating the powers of the building inspect- 
ors of Detroit. The inspectors say they have no power to 
out what they demand in the nature of provisions for public 
safety. It is likely that the Legislature will be asked to confer 
on the building inspectors many of the powers which are at pres- 
ent assigned to the fire marshal and to really combine the two 
offices for the good of the public. The building inspectors con- 
tend that they are made responsible for the proper construction 
of buildings, and as long as this is true they should have the 
power to grant the permits for building construction. 


Denver, Col. 


The returns from the Department of Building of Denver show 
& small increase for the month of September over the amount 
invested in buildings during the same month of 1895; but the 
total is far below that of the more prosperous in the history of 
the city. During the month of September buildings represent- 
ing a value of $96,500 were erected in Denver. This included 
seven dwellings valued at 816, 100, four business houses at 
869. 500, 29 miscellaneous buildings valued at $7600, eight stables 
at $800 and one church valued at #2500. For the month of Sep- 
tember last year the value of the erected buildings was repre- 
sented by $58,000. 

There has been no strike or lockouts in the building trades of 
the city for many months. 

The Master Builders’ Association is reported as being in good 
financial condition, having recently contributed $150 for cam- 


paign purposes. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Indianapolis Journal in & recent issue prints the follow- 
ing: It is stated that more building is now in progress than at 
any time in some months, most of the building being of fine resi- 
dences. On North Meridian, North Pennsylvania and Seventh 
Streets and in the northeastern part of the city, on all sides new 
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‘buildings can be seen going up. This has increased business 
with the planing mills and set more bricklayers, carpenters and 
other mechanics at work. Most of the houses being erected 
range in cost from $8000 to $15,000. 


Lowell, Mass, 


While this issue of Carpentry and Building is in the press 
the Massachusetts State Association of Builders will hold its 
annual meeting in Lowell on October 28. The meeting will be 
held 1n the rooms of the Builders’ Exchange, and an interesting 
programme of business has been prepared. All exchanges in 
the State have been urged to send representatives to the meet- 
ing, and it is hoped that delegates will be in attendance from all 
the prominent cities in the State. 

he present officers of the association are: Chas. А. Vaughan, 
Worcester, president; Frank L. Weaver, Lowell, ере. 
Wm. Н. Bay ward, Boston, secretary; E. Noyes Whitcomb, 
Boston, treasurer. ` 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


While general business seems to be improving in Milwaukee 
:And manufactories that have been idle for months past are 
Starting up, the building interests seem to be recovering less 
rapidly than are some of the other branches of business. There 
are many idle workmen in the city, it being estimated that 35 
per cent. more workmen out of employment have been com- 
pelled to apply to the associated charities for help thus far dur- 
ing 1896 than during the same period of 1895. 

Among the few building contracts of importance that have 
been let recently is the Goll & Frank Building on East Water 
‘street, to cost about $100,000, the plans for which were exhibited, 
as were also plans for a high school building at Oconomowoc, in 
the rooms of the Builders and Traders’ Exchange. 

During the past month the Building Trades Council has been 
considering the advisability of seeking to prevent the employ. 
ment of any but union workmen in the building trades of the 


city. 
New York City. 


The past month has been uneventful in the building trades, 
although a considerable amount of work is now in progress, it 
being stated that about October 1 there were 4390 buil inge in 
process of erection. The greater portion of the work, at least 
80 fur as the money consideration is concerned, is represented 
by buildings intended for office and business purposes. There 
is, however, more or less doing in the upper part of the city in 
the way of erecting flats and private dwellings, the latter being 
‘especially noticeable in the district lying above the Harlem 
River. The total number of buildings projected during the 
month of September was somewhat less than for any other 
month this year, which is not at all surprising considering the 
financial and business situation. In August the number of 
buildings projected was 176, estimated to cost $3,427,165, but 
this total fell in September to 148 buildings, estimated to cost 
42,801,450. Of this number 12 were office buildings, hotels, 
stores and churches; 62 were private dwellings, 50 were flate 
and tenements and 24 were miscellaneous structures. 

There have been no labor disturbances of moment and 
the situation remains one of comparative quietude. Politics 
:Seem to absorb more attention than anything else just at pres- 
ent, but when the election is over matters are expected to assume 
а more normal condition. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Comparatively few of the buildings planned for Pittsburgh 
during the last three months will be constructed until the result 
of the November election is known, says the Pittsburgh Leader 
of recent date. Designs have been made by the architects for 
buildings of every description, but the difficulty in making 
heavy loans and the stringent exactions as to the payment o 
mortgages in gold on the part of the loaners have combined to 
‘make the promoters believe that a postponement for the present 
is advisable. In the opinion of the contractors this condition of 
affairs wil} not continue through the winter season. The num- 
ber of building permits issued during September in Pittsburgh 
Was 212, representing an estimated investment of over $564,000. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘The Master Builders’ Exchange of Philadelphia is ips ip ig in 
remodeling its building. The plans of the front will be chang 
во that instead of the two side entrances which now exist, o 
rather small size, one large entrance of ample proportions will 
grace the front, 12 feet in width. A handsome vestibule, with 
polished marble sides, fancy supporting pillars and a mosaic 
oor, will lead to the entrance, from which a 12-foot aisle will 
run through the exhibition department. Large plate glass win- 
dows, eight in number, will grace the front, above which will 
be others of stained glass, the whole to be surmounted by an 
ornamental border two feet wide, which will run the entire 
dength of the building. Heavy columns of an ornamental design 
will sparate the windows, while the interior will be so altered 
‘by painting, plastering and decorating as to correspond with the 
outside. 

The monthly report of the Building Inspector Bureau shows 
that during September 676 permits were issued, covering 1016 
operations, whose total estimated cost was $1,303,010. is is 
an increase over the month preceding of 109 permits and 78 
Operations, but a decrease in the estimated cost of $1,437,215. 
In September of last year the permits were 661, the орега- 
tions 1327 and the estimated cost $2,425,839. So far this year 
the work authorized amounts to $22,100,970, against $24.044,942 
up to the close of September, 1895., The wards in which the 
‘greatest amount of work was authorized last month, taking the 
estimated cost as a criterion, were the Twenty-second, which is 
credited with $265,210 in the way of inpr go the Twenty- 
MD: with $172,110; the Thirty-third, with $201,035, and the 
Thirty-fifth, with $03,770. These are all outlying wards, where 
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building is progreesing rapidly, and are in strong contrast with 
8, 


the other w where the work is estimated in fi not ex- 
ceeding five. In this connection it may be stated that in the 
Eleventh and Seventeenth Wards work has been at a standstill, 


as they do not figure at all in the list of permits and operations. 

The whole number of permite, operations and estimated cost 
ш the same for the year to October 1 is given by months as fol- 
OWB: 


Opera- Estimated 
1896. Permita tions. cost. 
Januar . 857 574 $815,980 
Februar 405 1,391, 
yq MER (0 558 1.801 8,156.310 
А ОЕШ оаа EE. #86 2,004 8,196,415 
I T неа 779 1.609 8,794,330 
T ͤ ⁵ 7 1,195 1,940,840 
Mull! ew On va 615 1.367 8,041,565 
August »e996€e6e259€2002€0200»222429*99 587 948 2,800,885 
September 676 1.016 1,363,010 
tas S Vs 5,530 10,911 $22,100,970 


St. Louls, Mo. 


The building interests of St. Louis showed a slight improve- 
ment during the month of September, and builders generally are 
looking for an increase in activity. Considerable improvement 
is being done in the residential parts of the city, and especially 
in the erectiou of moderate priced dwellings. 

An effort is being made to incorporate into the building con- 
tracts used by the city stipulations which shall provide fora 
strict enforcement of the eight-hour day and for the employ- 
ment by contractors of only such workmen as prevent the oc- 
currence of strikes and lockouts—in other words, only union. 
men. The clause that explains the intent of the proposed 
change, which was drawn by the city counselor, is as follows: 


It being the intention of this contract that this contractor shall 
not work himself, or allow others to work, more than eight hours a 
day on the work hereby contracted for, and shall not, by his acts. 
conduct, or the employment of any particular men, are ploy oct 
agents, or persons on his part of the work, cause delays on his part 
of the work, or strikes among his men, employees, or servants, or 
Strikes or ' walk-outs' by men, employees, agents, or persons em- 
ployed by any other contractor with the city upon the work of 
which the work hereby contracted for forms a part. 


Notes. 


The following officers of the Brooklyn Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects have been elec for the ensuing 
year: President, Geo L. Morse; vice president, . Dit- 
mars of the firm of Shickel & Ditmars; secretary, A. G. Thom- 
son; treasurer, Н. P. Fowler. 


At the annual meeting of the Minnesota Chapter of the'Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, held in Minneapolis late in Septem- 
ber, the following officers were elected: President, Пано ү. 
Jones, Miuneapolis; vice-president, С. Н. Johnson, St. Paul; 
Secretary and treasurer, W. S. Pardee, Minneapolis; director, 
Cass Gilbert, St. Paul. 


Building is reported as being very dull in Wheeling, W. Va., 
at e present time, with little prospect of immediate improve. 
ment. 


Building Inspector Nelson of Scranton, Pa., had an unusually 
busy month during September, owing to the large number of 
permits issued. The total value represented by the permits is 
$202,252, & sum considerably over the average monthly total. 
This is in part due to the large amount to be expended on the 
court house, the erection of an addition to the Bicycle Club 
House, Mr. Carter's building on Adams avenue and new work- 
shops for the D. L. & W. Company on Washburn street. 


The architects of Springfield, Mass., are agreed that building 
which is now practically at a standstill, will not be resum 
untilspring. Light building would, of course, not be attempted 
to any extent during the winter, and as for the customary heavy 
building there will be little if any. 'There are many who would 
like to build, and who could probably do во to advantage, but 
they cannot get the necessary ready money. 


Building permits issued in Seattle, Wash., during the month 
of August were as follows: Moves and repairs, cost $4390; seven 
one-story frames, $1590; two one-and-one-half-story frames, 
$1150; six two-story frames, $6250; total, 59 permits; cost, 
$13,380. 

— ——— 

THE great Yerkes lens for the new observatory of Chi- 
cago University, on Lake Geneva, III., which has been 
made at Cambridge, Mass., is complete and ready for 
shipment. The lens is the largest in the world. It is 40 
inches in diameter, 4 inches greater than the famous lens 
at the Lick Observatory, and is valued at $65,000. 


— i ———— 


A STRIKING instance of the durability of timber under 
certain conditions was afforded during the excavations 
for the foundation of the Bowling Green Building, New 
York City. A line of spruce piles was discovered at some 
distance below the surface of the ground, which, as far 
as we can learn, were placed in position about 150 years 
ago and actually formed a bulkhead, the tide then reach- 
ing this point. These piles, upon examination, were found 
to be perfectly sound, and to all appearances would have 
been just as sound and good 150 years hence. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Design for a Brick Hotel. 
Г From E. A. R.—In reply to the inquiry of G. T. H.” 
of Berryville, Ark., I send drawings for a brick hotel two 
stories im hight and provided with six sleeping rooms on 
the second floor. Asthe correspondent does not give a de- 
scription of the hotel for which he desires a design, 1 take 
it for granted that the building stands in a block, or, 
rather, is built upon at either side. The structure which 
Ishow is of brick with the exception of a wooden light 
shaft, over which is a skylight of the same material. The 
side walls are of brick 8 inches thick and the main walls 
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so. I hope some of the readers of Carpentry and Build- 
ing will offer useful suggestions. 


From О. A. S., Chicago, Ill. —In regard to R. E. В.” 
of Clarksville, Tenn., who complains about trouble in 
making blue prints, I wish to say that he may not have 
kept his chemicals right—that is, they may have been ex- 
posed to the daylight too 
much. Another thing which 
I haveobserved on the part of 
inexperienced people in mak- 


Detail of Sash.—Scale, 5$ Inch to. 
the Foot. 


Detail of WaterlTa- 
ble.—Scale, 3% Inch 
——— to the Foot. 


Section.—Scale, 16 Inch to the Foot. 


are 12 inches, with the exception of the piers, which are 
16 inches. All the brick openings throughout are arched 
as indicated on the elevation. The attic is fitted with 
apartments for the owner. 


Making Good Blue Prints, 

From A. F., New York City.—In reply to the inquiry 
of * R. E. B.," which appeared in a recent issue of the 
paper, I would say that his failure to obtain good blue 
prints may be due to the fact that his paper was light 
shot "—that is, exposed to the light before it was placed 
in the printing frame. "Very often paper purchased is in 
this condition because of having been in stock for along 
time. Again, while making his paper, our friend may 
have failed to exclude the sunlight from his room before 
applying the solution and exposing the paper to dry. 


From F. J. C., Allentown, Pa.—In the October issue 
of the paper R. E. B. writes about making blue prints, 
and states that he has not obtained satisfactory results 
from suggestions mentioned in the paper. I have tried 
the experiment with about the same result. I took the 
following preparation, by ‘‘ J. H. K., Raleigh, N. C.: 114 
ounces potassium ferricyanide dissolved in 8 ounces of 
water, 175 ounces ammonium iron citrate dissolved in 8 
ounces of water. I сап make good prints from paper that 
I buy ready prepared, but I am unable to get satisfactory 
results from this paper. It would be more convenient 
for me to make my own paper than buy it if I could do 
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Design of a Brick Hotel. 


ing blue prints is that when the print is put in the wash 
and is not covered entirely with water at once the print 
comes out spotted and blurred and has various shades of 
the color it should possess. Care should also be taken in 
placing the original and the sensitized paper in the frame 
and in seeing that the original fits snugly to the glass, so- 
that there is not a sign of blistering or crease, otherwise 
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where the blisters and crease exist it will show blurred in 
the copy. Sometimes if the sensitized paper is old it will 
not copy well. 

Rose Design for Wood Carving. 

From H. H. F., Grand Island, Neb.—Will the author of 
the serial article on wood carving, recently completed in 
the paper, give me the sections of the rose of which sketch 
is inclosed ? The rose is intended for a table, the circular 
top of which is4 feet in diameter. The rose is to come 
on the center leg, which is octagon, there being eight 
roses about halfway between the floor and the top. 

Answer. —The sketch of our correspondent shown in 
Fig. 1 of the illustrations was forwarded to Charles J. 
Woodsend, who furnished the following in reply: In pre- 
paring for working this design I would suggest to the cor- 
respondent to make a sketch of the outside lines upon a 
piece of thin cardboard neatly cut 
out, and with a fine pointed pencil 
mark upon the block to be cut. 
Saw neatly to the lines, making the 
side that was marked upon the 
bottom when working. Now take 
a block of soft wood and screw the 
block to it, screwing through the 
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until they meet it and make the center look as if cut out 
into small diamonds. Work the leaves as the next step, 
taking note of the sections as to how the different curves 
run so that they may appear to repose gracefully in posi- 
tion. In Fig. 2 of the sketches will be found cross sections 
through the rose, while in Fig. 3 are represented the ver- 
tical sections taken on thelines indicated. I have only 
shown the center veinings upon the three sections, and 
these only to give an idea of their size and general run. 
The lateral or side veinings may be omitted, or just a few 
inserted, as may be preferred. If they are put in they 
should be smaller than the center veins, their presence 
not adding to the value of the work. Every part should 
be worked up as clean as possible with the gouges. Do 
not scrape or sandpaper the work, as a certain amount of 
roughness is to be preferred. Do not, however, have it во. 
rough as to attract the eye from the 
rest of the design. Of course it goes 
without saying that the tools must be- 
well ground and kept perfectly sharp. 
After the work has been completed, un-. 
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Fig. 3.—Vertical Sections on Lines Indicated.. 


Rose Design for Wood Carving. 


back во as not to be in the way when working, or at com- 
pletion showing the holes where the screws were inserted. 
By this means the work can be held securely to the vise or 
be fastened to the bench. The next step is to rough it out— 
that is, take off most of the surplus material until the 
general shape is obtained. Work gently and carefully, 
watching the grain so as not tosliverit. After this is 
done shave down to the highest points of the rose, work- 
ing close and taking note of the sections so as to have the 
correct slope or bevel. Next mark and round out the 
hole in the center. This is slightly oval and canted over. 
Work this out neatly and clean to a finish. Now com- 
mence with the next outward row of leaves and continue 
until the whole of the rose is completed. Wherethere is 
any overhang cut the under side before cutting the top, 
there being less danger from chipping when this method 
is pursued. The next piece of work to be taken up is the 
blown rose at the bottom. It will beseen from an inspec- 
tion of Fig. 1 that there is nothing to this except a few 
leaves and the pip. The latter is shown slightly oval, and 
that part within the center ring is intended to be matted— 
that is, broken up with a matting punch—or, if preferred, 
it may have smooth V-grooves cut across, running one round 
on the line of the inner ring, cutting the others across 
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Screw the blcck and glue the rose into the place it is to- 


occupy. 
Fastening Metal Window Caps. 
From STEWARD & ROMAINE Mrd. COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Philadelphia, Pa.—We notice in the last issue of the paper- 


the answer to T. R.” of Canada as to the best method of 
fastening metal window caps over windows. We would 
state that an improvement over the method of nailing the 
top flange, as shown at W, is to fasten the same to the wall 
by means of small !4.inch expansion bolts. These are 


being specified by many architects in the large buildings. 


now under construction in the United States. When 
once put up the cap will remain until it rusts away before 
coming loose. 
done over after a little time, and the bolt fastening was 
used to perfection in place of the nailing. 


What is Meant by Marble Hanging.” 

From Jack PLANE, Winooski, Vt.—I have a chest to 
construct and the specification calls for the cover or lid to 
be ‘‘ marble hung." I do not know what that means, and 
I concluded to ask the architect who drew the specification. 
for the necessary information. Whenlcalled upon him 
and stated the question he smiled in a peculiar sort of way: 


We know of cases where work had to be- 
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but finally acknowledged that he himself did not know 
exactly what the term meant.“ He knew there was such a 
style of hanging and inserted it in the specification, sup- 
posing that, as the builder who was todo the job was 
pretty well posted on all points connected with the busi- 
ness, he would be able to do the work without asking any 
questions. The result is that Iam perplexed what to do, 
апа wish that readers of the paper might tell what they 
know about marble hanging, so that there may be light 
on a subject which now seems to be enshrouded in consid- 
erable darkness. 


Co-operative Houses. 

From S. W. D., Ashland. Pa.—In the January number 
of the paper '' A. H. D." presented a very neat sketch of 
& house for a city lot, and intimated that lots could be 
obtained for $200 each. If this is the case the plan would 
do well enough, the building being 22 to 23 feet wide on 
the 25-foot lot; butin our town we cannot touch such a 
lot for less than $500, and the house costing from $1000 to 
$1200 makes an outlay of $1700 for the workman. There - 
fore, taking $1700 at 6 per cent. interest, which equals 
$102 per year, insurance at $4, water $3.50 and taxes $15, 
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or $866 per year, from which deduct $826.58, which leaves 
a balance per year of $89.42, which would about cover the 
repairs. Outside of that, however, the builder would have 
the profit of 310 or $19 per month that he would have to 
pay for rentif he built only а single house tolive in. A 
close examination of these houses will show that they are 
very convenient, with room enough for any small family. 
Take, for example, house No 3. We have a parlor, dining 
room, pantry and kitchen, with hall, on the first floor; 
four bedrooms and bathroom on the second floor, each 
bedroom having a closet, and in the attic are two bed- 
rooms, with large storeroom, the latter being unfinished. 
Each room {can be heated by а stove if desired. All are 
light, as well as the halls, which cannot be shut off. 
House) No. 2 is modified for a front office, while house 
No. 1 has aZsmall store at the front, with a basement 
kitchen. £Hence we see that the builder being the owner, 
on an investment of about $4500 he, acting as his own 
superintendent in the construction of the buildings, would 
have his rent ‘free, while by the plan of only building one 
house on a single lot, after an investment of $1700, a man 
would actually be paying $10 per month rent for his house. 
In most towns lots are too valuable to put on them houses 
costing only $1000. One cannot get the rental from them 
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makes a total of $124.50 for the year, or $10.37 per month 
rental, which he is actually paying for the house in which 
he lives, besides the cost of keeping the house in repair 
and his living. Now, if our workman is a carpenter and 
builder I believe a scheme of co-operative houses, the 
plans of which I present herewith, would give him a good 


home to live in rent free, besides paying the interest on 


‘the investment, as well as insurance, water and taxes, and 
if he doubled the number of houses would bring in quite a 
little revenue. There is no experiment about it, but has 
proved to be all right, and in fact, out here are the best 
paying propertíes for the money invested. I have not the 
space to go wholly into this matter, but will give a few 
figures for consideration: 


Two lota, 25 x 125 feet, at $800 едия!а............,............. $1,200. 
Three houses, as per accompanying plans, equals............ 3,250.00 
Total outlay..i elicited ͤ bee ode $4,450.00 
This sum at 6 per cent. interest есппаз........................ $267 00 
Insurance ꝛ˙ ð ) E E ааа 10.83 
Ill CT 10.50 
TAK es» Meee EE ir er Ta rd 38.25 
Cost per Ура save e ee rey алено аан асаад $320.58 
The rental of house No. 3 per month їв........................ $10.50 
'The rental of house No. 2 and office per month is............. 13.50 
The rental of store in house No. 1 per month is 6.50 
Total, per ment.... IR E EVER ER $30.50 
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to pay for the investment. 
builders on this subject. 


I would be glad to hear from 


Damp Cellars. i 

From DEWDROP, Indianapolis, Ind.—I am tempted to 
write a few lines of caution to those who are asked how to 
prevent dampness in cellars during the summer. All of 
us have been puzzled more or less how to account for 
summer dampness in cellars which are well above water 
line, have good cement floors and in the winter are apt 
to be too dry when the furnace is sending out its usual 
heat in the basement. The cause of this dampness is plain 
enough when one has carefully considered it, being noth- 
ing more nor less than the condensation of moisture from 
the warm outside air when it comes in contact with the 
cool cellar floor or the cool walls or the cool water pipes 
or the cool iron of the furnace or the cool anything in the 
cool basement. I was not long since called in by a de 
spairing housekeeper who had tried everything to keep her 
cellar dry except keeping the cellar windows shut. She 
believed in ventilating her cellar in all kinds of weather, 
and the damper it got during the summer, the more she 
ventilated. Every cellar window was screened to keep out 
the flies, and the yard and basement door had a screen door 
fitted to it also. She was a careful housekeeper. When I 
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was called there, every window and the door were open, 
and as it was a very hot day the cellar was dripping, reek- 
ing, oozing and almost running away in streams and pud- 
dles and trickling drops. Even the plastered ceiling 
seemed wet enough to fall off. With an imploring look 
she said, What is tbe matter? Where does the water 
come from ?" Isaid that under the circumstances, with 
the very warm air outside, it would be miraculous if the 
cellar did not sweat at every pore. I told her to wait 
until the first cool weather came, and then as soon as the 
cellar dried to shut every window and door tight and keep 


Lengths of Rafters for Porch Roof.—Skewh Accompanying 
Letter of W. J. V." 


them shut until another cool spell came. I told her to 
keep her cellar shut always during warm weather and 
ventilate it in cool weather, and it would be as nearly dry 
as а cellar ever gets. 


Lengths of Rafters for Porch Roof, 

From W. J. V., Janesville, Wis.—In & recent issue of 
the paper B. F. J.” of Aliquippa, Pa., asked the readers 
of the paper to give him information in regard to obtain- 
ing the lengths of rafters for a portico, there being a cir- 
cular bay window projecting from the front of the build- 
ing. If I understand the question correctly, I think the 
drawing which I send herewith will answer it. Referring 
to the sketch, which represents a plan of the porch roof 
with the circular bay window A B, we will let C D 
represent the seat of the main rafter, D E the hight or 
the rise of the rafter and C E the length of the rafter. The 
length of the next short rafter is represented by C F, and 
that of the shortest rafter by CG. The bevel at E is the 
plumb cut, the bevel at C the foot cut and the bevel at H 
the top of the rafter. 


| Design for a Poultry House. 

From INCUBATOR, Indiand.—In the words of one who 
has given the subject of caring for poultry a great deal of 
considerate attention, the poultry houses to be found on 
average farms are a disgrace to an intelligent humanity." 


Fig. 1.—General View. 
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ground, the space being filled in with fine dry dirt. In 

the roosting room A represents a platform elevated about 

18 inches above the floor, and above this are the roosting 

poles, the best ones being 2 x 8 joist. The poles are all on 
a level and are about 6 inches abuve the platform. The 
dust box B should be filled with fine dry road dirt and 
placed under the window, so that the sun will shine on it. 

C is the door communicating between the roosting room. 
and the open shed, while E indicates two small boxes 
nailed to the side of the house. One of these is intended 
for sharp gravel or crashed oyster shells as grit, while the 
other is intended for charcoal broken up about as fine as 
whole corn. The nest boxes are placed under the roosting. 
platform. At another time I may send sketches of a 
double poultry house which may prove of interest to some 
of the readers. 


Hectograph Copying Pad. 

From О. А. S., Chicago, Ш. —Will some reader tell me 
through the columns of the paper how to make a hecto- 
graph copying pad in the cheapest and most convenient 
way? Blue prints are quite out of date for building 
purposes since this process came into use, and I would 
like to get at that process so that I will not have to wait 
three or four days for Old Sol“ to show his face. 


What Will Keep Worms Out of Lumber? 
From B. B. D., Berea, Ohio.—I have a pile of oak 
lumber in my shop which is worm eaten. It has been 
stuck up with lath, and has been repiled and wiped with. 
gasoline, but without driving out the worms. I would 
like to know what will not only drive them out, but keep. 
them out. 


Constructing an Ice Chest. 

From W. F. J., Ardmore, Ind.—1 am a constant reader 
of Carpentry and Building and I think it is my time now 
to ask for information. What is the principle in making 
an ice chest ? I want one 2 feet 6 inches in hight, or as 
near that as possible, and with two stories. How thick 
should the wall be made, and is sawdust or charcoal a 
necessity in the construction of ice chests? Let the boys 
come out on this point. 


Cure for Cranky Doors, 
From C. A. G., Rankin, ПІ. —If any one has a cure for 
doors that are in wind and the cure is not worse than the 
disease, please communicate it for the benefit of myself 
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This condition of affairs is inexcusable and is largely due 
no doubt to neglect, pure and simple. There have been 
published in past issues of the paper several articles from 
correspondents dealing with the subject of poultry houses, 
and with a view to adding to what has already been said 
I offer a few suggestions which may possibly be found of 
service both to those desirous of keeping poultry and to 
those who may be called upon to construct poultry 
houses. The sketches which are presented represent a 
general view and plan of a house of this kind. The house 
is built of rough boards covered with good roofing paper; 
the roosting room is lined so as to keep it as warm as pos- 
sible, and the sills are placed about 6 inches above the 
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and any others who may possibly be interested. I think 
а few lessons in wood turning would be appropriate for 
the columns of the paper and be appreciated as well. So 
pitch in, brother chips, and make the paper especially 
interesting during the winter season, while a large num- 
ber of us have more time than usual to store our minds 
with useful information that will help us out when we 
get into a tight place. 

fote.—We trust our many readers will adopt the sug- 
gestions of this correspondent and utilize the long winter 
evenings to write the editor interesting letters upon 
the topics mentioned and also upon others which are com- 
ing up every month in this department of the paper. 
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BRICK VENEERED HOUSES. 


OR7small cottages, stables and workshops of limited di- 
mensions, the method of bricking up the outside of a 
rough frame building is both economical and in very 

many cases highly desirable. The usual method of con- 
structing what may be designated as a '' brick veneered 
building is to first lay down the foundation in stone the 
same as for a brick structure, leaving the wall at its top 
sufficiently wide to receive:4 inches of brick work, a 1-inch 
space, 6 inches of wood work and 4 inches of an offset in- 
side the building to receive the ends of the lower ‘joist. 
This would make the wall 15 or 16 inches wide at the top. 
Build & wooden frame of the balloon type, leaving ample 
room on the outer edge of the wall for one thickness of 
brick and а space of 1 inch. The studding forming the 
balloon frame must be tightly boarded both inside and 
-outside with cheap but sound lumber, and all must be 
well nailed. All the openings for windows and doors may 
be accurately marked off on this boarding and cut out 
ready to receive the frames. "The roof should then be put 
on and shingled or slated, as may be preferred. The 
eaves should project enough to properly protect the brick 
work, which has yet to be added. The jambs of the win- 
-dow frames should be wide enough to allow of only about 
‘214 inches of a margin or reveal of brick work to show 
past the casing. The top or head casing must be cambered 
the same as for an ordinary brick opening so as to admit 
of throwing a segmental retaining arch over the door or 
window. This arch is generally formed with the bricks 
on end, either one brick or one and a half, as the case may 
be. 

It is advisable where possible to use stone sills ina 
building of this sort, as wooden sills of any kind do not 
last long, and the expense of replacing them with others is 
more than the first cost of stone and is a disagreeable job. 
Stone sills, and wooden ones also for that matter, should 
be wide enough to reach the boarding and project at least 
1 inch beyond the face of the brick. The wooden sub-sills 
of the window frames require to be wide enough to lap 
well on the stone sills. Cut nails may be driven in the 
boarding at the end of the stone sills in such a manner as 
to bond the sills to the wood. The proper manner of 
doing this will suggest itself to the average workman 
when he places the stone in position. 

Before commencing the brick work, or even before the 
frames are put in. the whole outside of the building should 
be tightly covered with paper, which should be doubled 
around all angles. The brick used in veneering should be 
. whatis known as facing brick and no “ bats’ should be 
employed except as ''closers." The whole brick work 
should be composed of stretchers except at the quoins, 
which should be formed of headers and stretchers." In 
laying the brick the joints should be made thin, and 
should be flashed with mortar throughout their width. 
Every fifth course should be tied to the wood work with 
hoop iron ties, or with nails driven into the wood work an 
inch or two and their heads built in the mortar of the 
brick work. These ties, whatever may be their nature, 
should be about 4 inches apart, and those in one tier of 
brick should not stand directly over those in the tier 
below. In other words, the ties should stand zigzag in 
the wall, so as to obtain from them the greatest amount 
of efficiency. 

A house built on these lines preserves all the good 
qualities of a frame structure, and none of the bad ones of 
a brick building. It is strong, if properly built, light and 
healthy, has the solid appearance of a brick house, and if 
desired may be made ornamental with fancy pressed brick 
or terra cotta, stone trimmings or decorative plaster work. 
It is economical to build, and as proof against fire as an 
all brick house that is furred and lathed and fitted with 
wooden partitions. Fora struggling workingman it has 
the advantage of being fit to occupy before the brick work 
is finished. Indeed, it may remain unbricked for a year 
while occupied and the rent may eventually be devoted 
toward purchasing and laying the brick. This style of 
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building is considerably in vogue in Northern New York, 

Canada and some of the New England States. In fact, it 

is to be found in many sections of the country. i 
— —— —— —— 


Combination Drawing Board and Tee Square. 


There are doubtless many readers of the paper who are 
often called upon to do more or less drafting, and who 
find à well made drawing board а convenient part of the 
equipment necessary to do good work. They will there- 
fore be likely to find much that is interesting in a descrip- 
tion of a combination drawing board and T-square here 
presented, the particulars taken in combination with the 
engraving being such as to enable them to readily make 
one for themselves. "The object of the device is to enable 
the draftsman, when he wishes to retain the T-square in 
one position for any length of time, and to work from it 
with set squares, to clamp the T-square in position во as 
to avoid the necessity of holding it in place by the hand, 
which, in the case of alarge T-square, is both inconvenient 
and tiresome. The illustration which is here shown repre- 
sents the board with the T-square in place. The board is 
made with a ledge at one end rabbeted over the working 
edge. This ledge is of hardwood and carries a groove in 
which operates the lower stock of the T-square. The latter 


Combination Drawing Board and T-Square. 


is made with the stock on the upper surface of the blade, 
and extends to the drawing edge only. A second stock of 
the ordinary form is placed beneath this and affixed by a 
center, so that it may move within certain limits to set 
the blade to an angle and clamp it in position. Through 
the center attaching the two stocks passes a bolt, and 
affixed to this at its upper end is a lever, and at the lower 
end a cam. The lower stock runs perfectly free in the 
groove, and the cam is so placed that the T-square may be 
used in every way авап ordinary T-square, but by a slight 
turn of the lever the cam is made to come in contact with 
the side of the groove furthest from the working edge, 
thus forcing the stock hard up to the working edge and 
locking the T-square in position in any part desired. 
The T. square can also be clamped and left securely in any 
position if the draftsman likes to leave the drawing. The 
two stocks are provided with an index showing when the 
blade is truly square with the stock. 


— — — — 


A House of Hollow Tubes. 


A German inventor has built a house of hollow tubes, 
whose advantages, he says, are a constant temperature 
and incidentally strength, comfort and beauty. He first 
put up a frame of water tubing, allowing continuous cir- 
culation to a stream of water. Around this frame he put 
up his house in the ordinary way. The peculiarity is that 
all floors and ceilings are crossed and recrossed by the 
water pipes. The water, having passed through horizontal 
tabes under the floors and ceilings, passes through the 


vertical tubes until all have been gone through. In tke 
summer, fresh, cool water circulates under pressure 
through the network of tubes, cools off the walls, and, 
after having run its course, flows out considerably warmer 
than when it entered. In its course it has absorbed much 
heat, which it curries away. During the long and severe 
winter the water entering through the basement is first 
heated to nearly 100 degrees and then forced through the 
ceiling. Of course much of the heat is left all over the 
house, and at the outlet the temperature of the water is 
about 40 degrees. The speed of the circulation of water 
can be regulated во as to allow fixing в certain temper 
ature, equal throughout the building. 
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SHADOWS IN PERSPECTIVE DRAWING.’ 


T)EFORE studying shadows in angular perspective let 
us consider the shadows of two details of the last 


article. Let the student once thoroughly understand the 


shadows of these simple details and he will find no further 


difficulty in determining those of more complicated draw- 
ings in parallel perspective. We are studying at present 
the shadows thrown by rays of light parallel to the picture 
plane on objects in parallel perspective. Fig. 2 is a detail 
in parallel perspective of shadows thrown by slanting and 
horizontal.eaves. In Fig. 3 we have the eaves in three 
positions—horizontal, slanting and vertical—each with the 


wall plane at o o, from which points we must draw lines 
from the direction of the vanishing point, determine the 
shadows thrown by the horizontal eaves. 

To find the shadow cast by the eaves on the wall of the 
gable fronting the observer, we first determine the point 
m, where the wall plane meets the slanting line of the 
roof; g on the horizontal line from the point is contained 
by the same plane as the wall, as is, therefore, the point 
where the light striking the eaves will first throw а 
shadow. The shadow line from point g meets the angle 
of the wall plane at point f. ТЬе portion of the wall above 
this shadow line from point f is, therefore, in 


Á 41 shadow. 
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Fig. 2.—Detail in Parallel Perspective of 
Shadows thrown by Stanting and Hori- 
zontal Eaves. 
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Fig. 3.— Eaves Shown in 
Three Positions. 


Fig. 4.—Finding Shadow Thrown by a Box 


Fig. 5.—Lighthouse and its Reflection in the Water. 


Shadows in Perspective Drawing. 


same amount of projection, o o. The shadow thrown by 
the point o against the vertical wall plane will measure 
the same vertically in both cases, o o and b c; the vertical 
eaves being in the same plane as the rays of light will 
cast no shadow. 

In Fig. 2, b a is the amount of projection of the eaves 
from the wall plane. The line drawn from the point a 
parallel to the direction of the rays of light R L meets 
the vertical wall plane b c at c; a line drawn through c 
parallel to the angle of the eaves will determine the 
shadow cast against а wall plane. Also, the shadow line 
from the point e determines the point a on the vertical 
plane and the distance of the shadow cast by the lower 
portion of the gable eaves. 

Shadow lines drawn from the points o o and meeting 

* Continued from page 236, October issue. 
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we may desire. The shadow will be cast by the upper 
edge b а m. The line e g bisects the front side of the 
box. The intersection of the vertical dropped from e, 
and the line drawn from the point g from the vanish- 
ing point gives us the point b'. Therefore e b' is con- 
tained in the front vertical plane, a c d b, of the solid 
containing the box. The rays of light arriving parallel to 
the vertical plane are, therefore, contained by the front 
vertical plane a c d b. The shadow of the point a will, 
therefore, be at a’ on the prolongation of the ground line 
d c of this plane. The shadow of the point b is necessarily 
at b. A line drawn from point a’ to the vanishing point 
and a line from point b'to the lower angle k of the box 
will contain the shadow thrown. The front surface of 
the box is in natural shadow. 

Thus to determine the shadows thrown by rays of light 
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parallel to the picture plane striking on objects in paral. 
lel perspective, we have at the point where the light 
strikes to find the intersection of a plane parallel to the 
picture plane, and therefore also parallel to the direc- 
tion of the rays of light. 

The reflection in water of an object is the inverse repro- 
duction of the object. We will notice the simplest ex- 
ample in order to be able to follow at one and the same 
time the true shadows and reflection according to the rules 
of perspective. 

In the reflection of an object the lines converge to the 
same vanishing point; the size and hight measured from 
the. water line are the same. In Fig. 5 the reflection of 
the lighthouse is similar to the construction itself. The 
observer stationed at a will see nearly the whole reflec- 
tion. the one at b nearly as much, but the observer at c 
sees only the portion from c' to the summit of the lantern. 

(To be continued.) 
F 


Dining Rooms of the Greeks and Romans. 


Probably the best accounts of the dining rooms of the- 


ancients are those given by Vitruvius, who states that in 
one of the largest Grecian houses the common dining 
rooms for the family were under the porticoes of the 
peristyle, and in the portico which looked to the north 
the cyzican triclinium, or chief dining room, and the 
pinacotheca, or picture and statue gallery. On the right 
and left also of the mansion or main building sinall houses 
were erected, having proper gates, dining rooms and con- 
venient chambers, that when strangers arrive they may 
not enter the peristyle, but be received into this hospital- 
ium, for when the Greeks were more refined and opulent 
they prepared triclinia (dining rooms), cubicula or cham- 
bers, and provisions for strangers, the first day inviting 
them to dinner. afterward sending them poultry, eggs, 
herbs, fruits and other productions of the country. Masters 
of families, therefore, when they abode in this manner, 
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ADDITION TO HIGHT OF PARTY WALL. 


Under а deed providing fora party wall, it was stipu- 
lated that it should be built to the hight of one story of 
the other's house, which was already built, and that either 
party could add to the wall in hight, doing work from his 
own side if the other side was built upon. The first party 
built a party wall to the hight of one story, under the 
other's wall, and wishing to go higher, built on top of 
such wall, but on his own side of the line. The court held 
that. under the provision that either party might add to 
the wall in hight, such addition was not a party wall.— 
Palmer vs. Evangelical B. B. & M. Soc., Sup. Jud. Ct. 
Mass., 48 Northeastern Reporter, 1028. 


BUILDING LINE. 


The Supreme Court of Illinois holds that a covenant in 
a deed that a house shall not be built within 20 feet of the 
front line, is not violated by the building of a porch which 
extends beyond that distance. Also that the failure of 
an owner of adjoining property to object to the erection of 
such a structure, or to make any inquiry of the intention 
of the party building, during the construction of such 
house, constitutes a waiver of the right to declare a for- 
feiture for violation of such agreement.—Hawes vs. Favor, 
48 Northeastern Reporter, 1076. 


ACTION FOR THE PRICE OF BRICK ON REFUSAL TO ACCEPT, 


A purchaser who, after the delivery of part of the brick 
called for by a contract, refuses to accept or receive the 
balance, must pay the contract price for the brick deliv- 
ered. And for damages for breach of contract by refusal 
to receive the balance, the seller has the right to show the 
market price of the brick at such time, and recover the 
difference between such price and the contract price.— 
Breneman vs. Kilgore, Ct. Civ. App. Tex., 35 S. W. Re- 
porter, 202. 

PURCHASE OF INTEREST IN PROPERTY DOES NOT EXTIN- 
GUISH RIGHT OF LIEN. 

The fact that, during the progress of their work, con 

tractors claiming mechanics' liens purchased an undivided 


half interest in the property, will not extinguish their 
lien, where it appears that the owner had become insolv- 
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seemed not to be from hóme, enjoying the full liberty of 
retirement in these apartments. The triclinia, or dining 
rooms, of the Romans, with the procoton, or room for 
attendants, the cubicula, with the baths, &c., were dis- 
posed on the sides of the cavedium. Vitruvius directs — 
that the winter dining room and bath should look to the 
winter's declining sun, because the afternoon light is 
there useful; besides, the western sun shining thereon 
produces heat, and makes that aspect warm and pleasant 
in the evening. The spring and autumn dining rooms 
(for the luxurious Romans had one for every season of 
the year) should look to the east, for the windows then 
being turned from the sun, which is proceeding westward, 
render those rooms temperate at the time they are gener- 
ally used. The summer dining room should look to the 
north, because this aspect is not, like the others, rendered 
hot at the summer solstice, for being turned from the 
course of the sun it remains always cool, and when used 
is salubrious and pleasant. Pliny describes the dining 
rooms at his Laurentinum as being beyond the portico, 
through a pleasant cavzdium, and which advanced upon 
the shore, so that it was gently washed by the waves when- 
the south wind blew. On every side were folding doors. 
or windows as large, so that from the sides and the front 
he enjoyed a prospect, as it were, of three seas, and back- 
ward were to be seen the cavedium, the portico and the- 
area; again, the portico and atrium terminated by woods 
and distant mountains. On the left of the triclinium, 
but not so forward, wasa large cubiculum and then а. 
smaller one, where one window admitted the rising and 
another the setting sun. From hence you viewed the sea. 
rather more distant, but more securely. This cubiculum 
and dining room by their projection formed an angle, 
which not only retained, but augmented the heat of the- 
sun’s rays. On the right side of the dining room was a. 
most elegant cubiculum, with another large cubiculum, or- 
moderate cœnatia (common eating or supper room), which 
received light both from the sun and the sea. 
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ent, and unable to pay such contractors, that the deed 
was taken in order to secure a loan on the property апа: 
complete the work. that the contracts were not surren- 
dered or canceled, and that there was no express agree- 
ment for discharge of the liens.—Blatchford vs. Blanch- 
ard, Supreme Ct. Ills., 48 N. E. Reporter, 794. 


RIGHTS OF PURCHASER OF EFFECTS OF INSOLVENT CON- 
TRACTOR. 


Where one buys at sheriff’s sale the property of a con- 
tractor who has failed, assumes the place of the con- 
tractor, under a partially performed building contract, and 
completes the work for him, he is entitled only to the 
amount which would have been due the contractor, who 
had been overpaid for the work already done by him.—. 
Marshall vs. Brick, Sup. Ct. Penn., 34 Atl. Rep., 520. 


LATERAL SUPPORT. 


Where the excavation by a party on land adjoining the 
land of another causes the soil of the latter to give way, 
due to its gravelly and sandy condition, and not becaure- 
of а building upon the land, which was located 4!; feet 
distant from the division line, the failure of the party 
making the excavation to protect such building. which 
could have been done at little expense, renders him liable: 
for the damages to the land and building. and the failure- 
of the owner of the building to take steps to protect his 
property does not prevent recovery on the ground of con- 
tributory "ACTA шарык vs. Hammond, Su- 
preme Ct. Mich., 67 Northwestern Reporter, 519. 


PARTY WALL AGREEMENT. 


An agreement for the coustruction of a wall in com- 
mon by joint property owners, to the hight of three stories, 
on the land of one, does not justify the assumption that 
the other party may, of his own motion, and for his own: 
sole benefit, extend such wall upward still another story, 
irrespective of injury likely to result to the adjacent prop- 
erty. or that such use may ripen into an easement. The 
owner of the adjacent property, whose rights and estate 
are threatened by the proposed erection about to be made 
by the other, ís entitled to the protection afforded by an. 
injunction. —Calmelet vs. Sichl, Sup. Ct. Neb., 67 North- 
western Reporter, 467. 
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Directory and Official Announcements of the National Association of Builders. 


Officers for 1896.7. 
President, 
James Meathe of Detroit. 


First Vice-President, 
Thos, R. Bentley of Milwaukee. 


Second Vice-President, 
Wm. H. Alsip of Chicago. 


Secretary, 
William H. Sayward of Boston. 


Treasurer, 
George Tapper of Chicago. 


Directors. 
Samuel B. Sex ton Baltimore. 
E. Noyes У/ҺїїсотЫЪ...................... Boston. 
John eiiie аа неа Buffalo. 
James A. Hogan Cuicago. 
Alexander Оһароѓоп..................... Detroit. 
Frank L. Weaver Lowell. 
C. A. ЗегсошО........................... Milwaukee. 
Chas. A. Cowen.· New York City. 
Stacy Reeves Philadelphia. 
J. J. L. Frieder ichs Rochester. 
Т. J. Моузїһап........................... St. Louis. 
Maynard T. Roach Worcester. 


The Future of the National Association of 
Builders. 


The following is the closing part of the secretary's 
Teport to the Buffalo convention, and is his presentation 
of the future of the association, based upon present con- 
ditions: ; 

In spite of the fact that the present condition of the 
exchanges composing the National Association seems to 
be unpromising, there has never been, in reality, в time 
in our history when the possibilities of success were so 

t. We have now had ten years of experience, and are 
able to determine exactly the causes which effect us 
beneficially or otherwise, and are able to recognize the 
conditions necessary to the success of the work we are 
trying to do. The exchanges which have been and are 
still represented in the association were accepted as mem- 
bers, irrespective of their ability to perform their share of 
the work or their fitness to carry out the principles we 
have enunciated; and all have learned that local organiza- 
tions must oe carefully founded, and must have an ade- 
quate understanding of the principles involved in organ- 
ization, Lefore any degree of success can be hoped for. 
The exchanges which have failed to comprehend the true 
character of organization have dropped out of existence 
and left us with an organization better equipped for the 
work than atany time in its history. The local exchanges 
which have fallen to pieces leave us a clear field in which 
the excbanges that have proved their fidelity to the cause 
and their understanding of the work may reorganize the 
builders throughout the country upon a safe and sure 
foundation. We are now ina poeition to require that 
exchanges admitted to membership in the future shall 
conform to certain specific conditions, and that they shall 
be based upon lines which our experience has determined 
ав being capable of producing successfal results. New 
exchanges to be aimitted shall be so organized that the 
defects that have worked destruction in the past shall be 
reduced to a minimum. They shall be founded upon 
principles which have been the outgrowth of the ape 
rience of the past ten years, both locally and nationally, 
under the application of which the mistakes of those ten 
years may be avoided. 

The present outlook is not so gloomy as it appears, if 
we take into consideration the fact that the National 
Association was not established for a day only, and that 
at the outset there was the clearly defined idea that the 
association was to exist perpetually. When the associa- 
tion was formed there was no question of limiting its 
work to any given time. It was formed for the protection 
of the building fraternity so long as the fraternity should 
need protection; and now, at a period when the need of 
that protection is much more pronounced than ever, the 
incentive to work is correspondingly greater than it ever 
was before. 

The failure of 8o many local exchanges is the most dis- 
tinct and positive emphasis that could be laid upon the fact 
that there is & specific need for our work, for those fail- 
ures show clearly how little the real nature of organiza- 
tion has been understood. The conditions to be met at 
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the outset were largely speculative, and while it was 
hoped that the establishment of the association and the 
dissemination of the principles upon which it was founded 
would recommend themselves to builders, there was no 
reason for assuming that they would be sufficiently under- 
stood or extensively enough applied to insure success 
without years of hard and often unde-valued work. The 
enthusiasm which prevailed in the beginning has natu- 
rally waned because organizations generally contain few 
real workers, and the building fraternity in thia respect 
is no different from ШШ in any other walk of life. 

When we began our work the local exchanges, in the 
enthusiasm of the moment, seemed to feel that the mere 
establishment of the association and the combining of the 
individvals forming the building business of the country 
would so alarm the evils by which they were menaced 
that those evils would entirely disappear and leave a con- 
dition of affairs in which the cupidity of the individual, 
and the damaging customs that have prevailed for years, 
would be entirely obliterated. With experience the fact 
began to be demonstrated that everything worth having 
is worth working for, and the value of the reforms 
dwindled, apparently, as those who were disinclined to 
work for the accomplishment of reforms gradually allowed 
matters to drift along without effort in their behalf. The 
number of those who are willing to devote their personal 
efforts to the improvement of prevailing conditions is so 
small that the results of their work must of necessity, be 
manifested slowly. | 

We are confronted to-day with а condition of affairs in 
which a large number, if not a majority. of the exchanges 
established since the National Association was founded 
have fallen to pieces. In many instances the members 
who composed these exohanges have concluded, as a result 
of their experience, that beneficial organization amon 
builders is impossible, and cite their own cases as proof o 
the correctness of their opinion. It may be accepted asa 
fact, however, that no builder holding this opinion could 
sustain it against the experience of those exchanges which 
have proved successful; and it is the duty of the National 
Association to point out to such builders the mistakes that 
have caused the failure of their organizations. and to show 
them the lines upon which organization may be rightly 
established and successfully maintained. However con- 
vincing the experience in а given city may be to the 
builders doing business in that city, failure must, of 
necessity, presuppose fault, and if the fault is not suffi- 
ciently defined in the mind of the local builder, во that he 
is enabled to recognize and correct it, how much greater 
then is the duty of the National Association to point out 
the fault, and make clear the manner in which it has 
operated to prevent success. The inevitable outcome of 
faulty work is faulty results; and although the worker 
may be unable to detect the fault he must admit that 
fault exists, because of the faulty and inefficient nature 
of the results. 

The builder in а given city is likely to accept the condi- 
tions by which he is surrounded as being incapable of 
improvement, especially after a faulty attempt at their cor- 
rection; because he fails to recognize that the faults lie, not 
in the conditions, but in the manner of the attempt at their 
correction. The National Association (that is, the build- 
ers from all over the country) recognizes that all conditions 
are capable of improvement, and that no local condition 
is so hopeless that its betterment is not possible, and is 
enabled. by its larger experience, to point out the fault 
that has prevented the success of attempts at improvement. 

How clearly defined, then, and how insistent is the 
duty of the National Association to supply the need which 
it so fully recognizes, even though the local builder may 
believe that vhe conditions under which he exists are in- 
capable of improvement. The very fact that he believes 
such to be the condition is the surest evidence that he 
needs the work of the National Association, and no matter 
how indifferent he may be to that work the need of the 
work is still as apparent as ever. 

Builders in many localities have become so Usconragod 
with the conditions under which they are compelled to 
transact their business that the successful intervention of 
organization for their help seems to them impossible. In 
many cases they have tried organization as they have 
understood it, and found it wanting. They believe that 
they have applied organization in its best possible form 
as a means of supplying their needs; and those needs 
remaining still unsupplied, they have concluded that the 
fault lies in organization instead of the manner of its 
application. The organizations of which they complain 
have been formed of builders, good, bad and indifferent; 
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they have met regularly, they bave adopted apparently 
satisfactory constitutions, they bave enunciated principles 
which seemed calculated to insure success, they have con- 
demned those who departed from the principles enunciated, 
and after all still found the evilsof which they complained 
existing in undiminished force. Meetings have been regu- 
larly held and the ordinary functions of organization, во 
far as comprehended, have been fulfilled. and yet, in the 
face of all this effort, organization for them has not been 
a success; it has not accomplished what was expected of 
it, and as а natural result organization as an aid to the 
transaction of business has been considered incapable of 
producing the results claimed for it. It is plainly the 
duty of the National Association to point out the specific 
manner in which these organizations have been at fault, 
the specific manner in which the individuals composing 
these organizations have been at fault, and to bring about 
& recognition of the fact that faulty organization must 
inevitably produce faulty results. if it produces any results 
at all. It is the duty of the National Association, first, to 
Becure in the individual a recognition of the fact that 
organization, as he has understood it, is not organization 
as advocated by the National Association; and next, that 
until a sufficient number of individuals in any city recog- 
nize their obligations to others, the organizations which 
they compose must, of necessity, be limited in power to 
produce benefit, and inefficient as & means of protection. 

It ia most unfair to expect the National Association to 
explain to every builder in ten years the true nature of 
organization and the manner in which he individually 
may help to make it effective. Builders must recognize 
that the fault does not lie in the National Association, for 
in reality the association is simply the voice of build- 
ers all over the country who have given earuest thought 
to the needs of the fraternity, and who for the better dis- 
semination of their conclusions have formed what is called 
the National Association of Builders. In blaming the 
National Association builders are not blaming an organ- 
ization, but are attempting to shift their individual re- 
sponsibility off on to those members of the fraternity 
who are striving to formulate principles and methods for 
protection and advancement. From no possible point of 
view can the National Association be rightly blamed for 
anything, for if blame is to be attached to апу one it 
Should not fall upon the builders who are working for 
the benefit of the fraternity, and who in reality consti- 
tute the National Association. Thesole fault in the failure 
to secure greater benefits rests upon the individual, for 
his failure to investigate the conclusions of his fellows (as 
presented by the National Association), and his failure to 
apply those conclusions for his own protection (when 

ose conclusions meet his approval), is the cause of the 
failure of the organization, and the blame, if any, must 
rest upon such individuals, where it belongs. 

In reality, however, it is immaterial whether the blame 
should rest upon the individual, or even whether there is 
any blame to be attached to any one; because all recognize 
that the conditions by which builders are surrounded are 
damaging and injurious, and therefore that they need cor- 
rection; and all also recognize that the best thought of the 
builders of the country is the best means for formulating 
the methods by which the needed corrections are to be 
secured. The National Association is the means whereby 
the best thought of the builders of the country may be 
attained; hence there is no question as to the value of its 
work or the need of its maintenance. 

The manner in which we must work must be that 
which will soonest bring about an understanding in the 
minds of all of every man's responsibility to the fraternity 
and to his fellows individually; and that manner seems to 
be based upon some course which will place in the hands 
of the individual builders everywhere the best possible 
explanation of their needs and the best possible means for 
their correction. This work must be done unceasingly: 
it must be done because it is needed, and it must be done 
so sincerely and so disinterestedly that it shall appeal to 
builders everywhere as a work for the benefit of all, and 
in which no individual will profit in any manner at the 
expense of his fellows. 'The work must be carried on in 
such a form that it will draw to it the loyalty and support 
of builders everywhere, adding allegiance from day to 
day and from year to year, until at last sufficient strength 
shall have been gathered to control the conditions by 
which builders are surrounded, and to reduce damaging 
and injurious customs so destructive to progress to their 


lowest terma. 
— mm 


Massachusetts State Association. 


The second annual meeting of the Massachusetts State 
Association of Builders was held at Lowell, Mass., on 
October 28. Preparations weræmade for an interesting 
meeting, and all the exchanges in the State. whether or 
not members of the association, were cordially invited to 
send as large a delegation as possible. 

. The principal business of the meeting was the formula- 
tion of some m of procedure whereby the association 
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might secure affiliation from all exchanges in the State 
not yet identified with it, and to extend the beneficial 
influence and operation of careful organization as widely 
as possible. 

. In addition to the regular delegates a large number of 
visitors were expected from Boston and Worcester, the 
other cities represented in the association, and from other 
cities in which representation has not yet been secured. 

The members of the Lowell Exchange had provided а 
number of pleasing entertainment features for the occa- 
sion, including а collation during the noon recess and a. 
diuner after the close of the meeting. 


New Publications. 


PRACTICAL Gas FITTING. Size 6 х 8 inches; 116 pages: 54 illus- 
trations ; bound in board covers with gilt side title ; pub- 
lished Бу рама Williams, 232-238 William street, New York 
City. ice, $1. 

This little volume consists of two illustrated articles. 
reprinted from The Metal Worker describing how to run 
mains, lay pipes and put up gas fixtures. The articles were 
prepared by practical gas fitters, and constitute а treatise 
on the subject which cannot fail to prove both interesting 
and valuable to all engaged in the line of work mentioned. 
The subject is rendered all the more valuable from the- 
fact that it is treated from two points of view, and the 
descriptions, although perpared independently, necessarily 
supplement each other in a number of particulars. The 
first article ia by J. W. Hughes and the second by W. B. 
Gray, both well-known writers on plumbing and gas. 
fitting topics, and the volume considered as a whole is. 
well calculated to prove of special assistance to the 
younger members of the plumbing trade 


Roor FRAMING Mane Easy. By Owen B. Мише. 52 pages i 
illustrated with 76 engravings ; size, 6 x 9% inches ; bound 
in board covers ; published by the author. Price, $1. 


This little volume has been brought out by the author 
for the especial use of those who are desirous of becom- 
ing proficient in the higher principles of construction and- 
who wish to study and apply the best methods in actual 
daily practice. It is comprised in 27,chapters, which 
cover various forms of roof construction. the methods 
being made clear and easily comprehensible by means of. 
numerous illustrations. 


CONTENTS. 
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Domestic 
Electrical Work. 


Concise and Practical Explana- 
tions on Wiring Buildings. 
for Bells, Alarms, Annunci- 
ators, and for Gas Lighting 


from Batteries. 
Illustrated with 22 Diagrams.. 
By WM. A. WITYBECKER. 


and Labor, including Lumber, Carpen 
ter Work, Masonry, Plastering, Hard- 
ware, Painting, etc., are among the 
principal divisions. These in turn are 
illustrated and ably treated under 
numerous sub-divisions, showing step 
by step the entire work of estimating, 
contracting and building, together with 
the best and most practical methods of 
doing the work. 

This is followed by a section given tc 
Comprising an easy, practical system of the Geometrical Measurement of Rooi 
Surfaces with numerous illustrations and 
examples. It embraces a new and simple 

carpenters, contractors and system of framing curved roofs, also the 
builders. simplest methods of roof framing of every 

description, with practical examples thor- 

A comprehensive guide to those engaged maces 5 еч bu dene 


estimating materials and labor for 


in the various branches of the points never before presented. PRICE IN PAPER, 25c. 
building trades. The volume а1зо contains a chapter on PRICE IN CLOTH, 50c. 
Mitering Planceers, Fascias, Table Mold- i , є а | 
—— Ü ади, fo. Masira and desiribing The information given is above 


all else practical and with a 
close observance of the direc- 
tions laid down any one without 
the slightest knowledge of elec- 
tricity should be able to do the 
work described. 

Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 


DAVID WILLIAMS 


Publisher and Bookseller, 
232 Willlam St., New Vork. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO., 


how to make wang difficult joints in ar 


workman to proceed understandingly ané 
CLOTH. PEICH $1.00. | without guess work, 


I have your Hicks’ Builders’ Guide and 
think very bighly of it. In fact, it has 
been of more practical use to me than 
mary works for which I paid three 


times as much. 
S. W. DOUGLASS. 


It is with great pleasure that we гєс- 


ommend, after examination, as а truly (Established 18ss,) 
valuable aid to mechanics, iu not only the FULTON ST., COR. WILLIAM, 
saving of time, but of great labor on the NEW YORK. 


part of builders in tbe making of esti- 
mates on their work, and particularly the 
arrivicg at proper figures for Hip, Val- 
and handy reference to carpenters, build- ley or 9 8 Roofs, and in buildings 
ern and contractors, none of whom can of odd sbapes, the valuable and common 
afford to be without it. sense little book, ‘Hicks’ Builders’ 
It presents to the trade first an easy | Guide.” 

and practical system of estimating mate-| Mechanics will find it one of the best 
rial in concise form for reference. Inthe books in the line which has ever been 
next place is given the average days published, 

work of all kinds and the average rats 
on which to figure in almost every 
detail of building construction. Material 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


David Williams, Publisher, 232 William St., New York. 
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PURE MIXED PAINTS. 


Sample Cards of so desirable shades on requess. 


This book is an invaluable assistati t 


These Paints are not '' fire-proof,” “ chemical," 
"rubber" or patent,“ but are simply pure 
Linseed Oil made of the best materials 
and are suitable for the very best class of work. 


Fine Varnishes, Hard Oi! Finish. 
Wood Stains, Artists’ Materiais. 


Higgins’ 
American 
Drawing 
Inks Sa aa 


` The Standard Liquid Drawing Inks of the World; 


JO. PENNELL says:“ There Is no ink equal to it [Hig- - 
gins’ Ink] for half a dozen reasons. From the time you 
open the bottle until you pr all its contents on paper 
you have no reason to flnd fault with 1t." 

A. B. FROST wys :I use a great deal of it and it is 
certainly the best." 

AT ALL DEALERS 


By mail, prepaid, 35 cents a bottle. Color Card 
ard bowling actual inks, free.) 


Higgins’ 
Photo - Mounter 


The new adhesive for mounting 
рон Ар; prints, colored paper, 
etc., and for general use as a substi- 
tute for mucilage. Will not warp, 
cockle nor strike through, nor change 
the tone or color of any mount. 
Spreads smoothly and easily; no 
lumps. Beautiful white соко. delicately scented— . 


Jas. F. & C. L. HUTCHISON, 
Architects, 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY: 


To all parts United States, British America and Mexico, - - $1.00 Per Year. 
To all other Countries, - - - - - - - - - =- 1.25 Per Year, 


DAVID WILLIAMS, PuBLisHER AND PROPRIETOR, 
232-238 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 
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9i OVELTIES. 


‘The Union Metal Corner Bead, 


_A device in which builders, and espe- 
ially plasterers, cannot fail to be in- 
terested, is a metallic corner bead for 


Novelties —The Union Metal Corner Bead 
Fig. 1.— Two Sections of the Bead. 


plaster corners, and intended for use 
iin connection with wood, brick, terra 
cotta and steel buildings. The bead is 
-of simple construction and its use is 
claimed to enable any ordinary me- 
chanic to make a first-class corner as 
easily as he can do plain wall work, 
„owing to the fact that the line is estab- 
lished before the plaster is applied, and 
it is only necessary for the mechanic 
to work up toit. By this means it is 
-claimed a great economy is effected, as 
well as immunity from defacement 
by chipping. The accompanying il- 
Justrations show the appearance of 
the bead as well as the manner in 
-which it is applied to wooden and iron 


Fig. 2.—Showing Manner of Using the 
Bead on Wood. 


‘buildings. Fig. 1 represents two sec- 
tions of the bead, one being curved 
.and the other straight. Fig. 2 shows 
its application to wood, and Fig. 3 the 
manner in which it is used in connec- 
tion with an iron building. The bead 
is formed of rolled steel plate folded 
double and galvanized. It is perfo- 
rated in such a way that the plaster 
qoos through the openings and thereby 

orms a solid corner of mortar and 
steel securely locked together, while 
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the folded edge remains exposed. The 
manufacturers state tbat the Union 
metal corner bead can be papered over 
without forming wrinkles, and that 
its strong points are construction, dur- 
ability and appearance. The bead is 
made for all angles and arches and 
can be supplied in lengths of 6, 7, 8, 9 
ара 10 feet. The strips are manufac- 
tured by the Youngstown Iron & Steel 
Roofing Company of Youngstown, 
Ohio, and galvanized and finished by 
the Union Metal Corner Company, 
with general office at 186 Summer 
street, Boston, Mass. and branch 
office at Youngstown, Ohio. The 
manufacturers state that the use of 
this metal corner bead makes a plaster 
corner that will last as long as the 
building itself. 


referred to as a great saving of time 
and as being appreciated by any one 
who uses the hangers. The center stop, 
which is provided with sound deaden- 
ing bumper, is secured directly to the 
stop and is released by the use of a 
screw driver, and moved along the 
track so that the door may be moved 
out to get at the rear adjusting screw. 


Combination Boxwood Rule, 


Stephens & Co. of Riverton, Conn., 
who for many years have manufac- 
tured United States Standard box wood 
and ivory rules, bench rules, desk 
rules, &e., also make a combination 


Freeport Parlor Door Hanger.—Fig. 4 — 
General View of the Hanger. 


The wheels run on a single steel track, 
easily secured in place, it is stated, 
and not subject to the derangements 
caused by the warping and twisting of 
wood track. The manufacturers claim 
that the hanger is as noiseless as it is 
possible to make it ; that its anti-fric- 
tion form secures freedom of action, 
and that the hangers are independently 
adjustable and are attached without 
cutting the door. 


The Peerless Sandpapering 
Machine. 


A machine adapted for use in many 
branches of the wood working busi- 
ness is the Peerless sander, illustrated 
in Fig. 6 of the engravings. This 
machine is claimed by the manufac- 
turer to do all work perfectly that 
can be done on a disk or a drum 
sander, besides doing many kinds of 
work that has heretofore been done by 
hand. The construction is said to be 
such that a finished surface is pro- 
duced equal to the best hand work, 
and that the machine can be used with 
an emery belt instead of sand for the 
finishing of brass work and metal of 
all kinds, where flat and square edges 
are required. In the construction of 
the machine there is au endless belt 
made of sand cloth of any number 


Fig. 8.—Application of the Bead to Iron 


rule of boxwood with one joint, well 
protected with brass binding. This 
instrument may be used as a spirit 
level, try square, level, plumb and in- 
clinometer.or slope level. The steel 
blade folds like a knife blade and one 
side of it is graduated, the figures 5, 
10, 15, 20, up to 45 denoting the degree 
of the angles which are formed by 
opening the legs of the rule. This tool 
is sold by the hardware trade largely, 
but sau ples fiom the factory are 
sometimes sent by registered mail. 


Freeport Parlor Door Hanger. 


Warner Hardware Company, Free- 
port, III., have put on the market the 
parlor door hanger shown in Figs. 4and 
5. The hanger is made of steel and 
malleable iron, so as not to break. The 
wheels are made of solid vulcanized 
fiber, so that no metal comes in con- 
tact with the track. In hanging the 
doors the sliding base plate with auto- 
matic gravity lock makes it unneces- 
sary, it is explained, to remove the 
adjusting screws, as when the base 

late is screwed to the door the door 
is coupled to the hangers by simply 
sliding the parts together, when the 
gravity lock falls and locks them to- 
gether. The door, it is shown, may 
be readily detached at any time, 
without removing the screws, by rais- 
ing the gravity lock and slipping the 
hanger from the base plate. This is 


Fig 5 —Method of Hanging the Door. 


from No. 0 to No. 8, running on two 
drums over a working table covered 
with rubber, thus making an elastic 
surface on which to operate while 
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protecting the paper and thus adding 
to the length of time which it can be 
used to advantage. One drum has an 
adjustment, and can be accommodated 
to the requirements of the belt while 
in motion, also giving the necessary 
tension and enabling the operator to 
make such changes of paper as the 
different kinds of work may require. 


The Ideal Band Resawing Machine, 


A band resawing machine, embody- 
ing many interesting features of con- 
struction, is that known as the 
Ideal, and manufactured by Wil- 
liam B. Mershon & Co. of Saginaw, 
East Side, Mich. This machine is re- 
ferred to as being first-class in all 


Novelties —Fig. 6.— The Peerless Sandpapering Machine. 


The length of the machine over all is 
60 inches, its width 36 inches, and its 
weight 650 pounds. It is being 
manufactured and placed on the 
market by E. J. Bein of 277 Orange 
street, Newark, N. J. 


"he Fitch Sash Lock, 


The sash lock represented in Fig. 7 
of the ilustrations is put on the mar- 
ket by the W. & E. T. Fitch Compa- 
ny, New Haven, Conn. Its construc- 
tion is such as to securely lock the 
window, at the same time lifting the 
upper sash from the point to which it 
frequently rebounds or sags. The lock 
is arranged also to prevent rattling by 
drawing the sash together, while the 
spring in the lock keeps the window 
locked or unlocked, thus preventing 
such disfigurement of the sash as of- 
ten occurs and the breaking of the 
locks. The manufacturers call atten- 


Fig. 7.—The Fitch Sash Lock. 


tion to the simplicity, durability and 
attractiveness in design of the lock. 
It is furnished in either plain or or- 
namental design in various iron and 
bronze finishes, copper plated, brass, 
silver finish, &c. 


THE SYKES STEEL ROOFING CoM 
PANY, 611 South Morgan street,, Chicago, Ш., 
have lately shipped 1600 squares of steel sid- 
ing and roofing for a large grain elevator at 
Minneapolis. They have also completed a 
similar order for a Chicago elevator. 
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respects, convenient and accurate in 
adjustment, durable, powerful and 
economical to operate. It has been 
brought out to meet the demand for a 
high grade tool, which could be sold 
at moderate cost, and is well suited 
for all kinds of resawing such as 
picture backing and 
veneers, where ac- 
curaty is required, as 
well as resawing pan- 
els, box boards, &c. 
It is especially adapt- 
ed to the require- 
ments of sash and 
door factories, plan- 
ing mills, &c., the 
statement being 
made that pieces as 
short as 8 inches or 
less can be sawn with 
safety. Sawsasthin 
as 23 gauge or thinner 
may be used, remov- 
ing a saw kerf of less 
than у inch. The 
matter of the thick- 
ness of the saw em- 
ployed has become 
of such great impor- 
tance that the com- 
pany now order their 
saws ground by mi- 
crometer gauge. The 
manufacturers call 
special attention to 
the heavy, massive 
frame to which are 
attached the journal 
boxes of the main 
shaft, the great 
spread of the base, 
giving an extra rigid 
foundation, and to 
the guides, for which 
patents were lately 
granted. The upper 
one, while sufficient- 
ly rigid to properly 
guide the saw, is 
slightly flexible so as 
to prevent crystalli 
zation when coming in contact with 
the material. The lower guides are 
yielding or have relief springs which 
permit the saw if forced by accident 
or otherwise to pass entirely out of 
the side of the board without be- 
ing bent or stretched out of shape. 


The guides receding for this pur- 
pose retain at the same time all the 
properties of the fixed or rigid guides, 
which the company consider very 
important, as it enables the use with 
safety of the very thinnest saw blade. 
There are also patented appliances 
for removing all pitch from the 
wheels во that the latter, which are 
ground to fit а steel templet, always 
рео, the same face to the saw 

lade, thus giving the requisite ten- 
sion to all portions of the blade and 
insuring perfect working. A general 
view of the resaw is shown Fig. 8 of 
the cuts. . 


New Padlocks. 


Slaymaker-Barry Company, Lan- 
caster, Pa. (for whom John H. Gra- 
ham & Co., 113 Chambers street, New 
York, are agents), are now prepared 
to execute orders for their new padlock, 
No. 4045. They describe it as all rolled 
steel case and shackle, shackle pol- 
ished, case blued background, polished 
raised parts, four cut brass levers, 
three brass stops, large number of 
changes апа large milled bronze metal 
key bushing. It is quite unique in 
design and appearance. The same 
pattern is made in No. 4046, with ex- 
terior sand finished, clouded antique 
copper, and No. 4047, all bronze metal, 
polished and lacquered. 


THE R. GuASTAVINO FIRE PROOF 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY of 9, 11 and 13 East 
уча street, New York 8 have 
lately made improvements in the building 
tiles which they are offering to the trade. 
One of their late patents, granted to Rafael 
Guastavino, and assigned to the company, 
relates to the manufacture of building tiles 
intended particularly for use in the con- 
struction of arches for ceilings and staircases 


Fig. 8.—The Ideal Band Resawing Machine. 


and for partitions. The object of the inven- 
tion is to produce a block of building tiles 
which block, when completed, shall embody 
а certain number of tiles with flanged longi- 
tudinal sides and beveled ends, and a certain 
number without the flanged sides and bey- 
eled ends, but with their ends cut diagonally 
to the edges of their sides so as to give them 
faces in the form of rhomboids. 
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Ratchet Screw Driver. 


Forest City Screw Driver & Drill 
Company, Portland, Maine, Allerton- 
Clarke Company, 97 Chambers street, 
New York, general selling agents, 
have just put on the market the ratchet 
screw driver shown in Fig. 9 of the 
illustrations. The handle is hard- 
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steel, to the high quality of which 
the manufacturers refer. They point 
out that an important feature in the 
new saw is that the new process of 
grinding leaves it so stiff, no matter 
how much it is filed, that one man can 
use the saw and work it with ease. 
The saw is made in XXX thin back, 
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is adapted to the modern order of archi- 
tecture and decoration, and is made 
especially to take advantageously the 
prevailing styles of old copper finish, 

oth in smooth and sand blast. The 
manufacturers refer to it as an advance 
upon work of similar character on the 
market, and call attention to the at- 
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Novelties — Fig. 9.— Forest City Ratchet Screw Driver. 


Wood, cherry finish. The blade is at- 
tached to a hardened brass shaft hav- 
ing rallel grooves, which is con- 
tained in а metal cylinder, over which 
passes a shipper ог sleeve. Moving 
the shipper toward the handle causes 
the blade to drive a screw in; moved 
to the other extreme reverses the ac- 
tion for withdrawing screws, While 
left midway makes the blade rigid for 
use as an ordinary screw driver. It 
is made in 3, 4, 5. 6 and 8 inch sizes. 


The Bradeen Door Check, 


The Bradeen door check, illustrated 
in Fig. 10 of the cuts, is manufactured 
by Gilbert K. Bradeen, 178 Devon- 
shire street, Boston, Mass., and is made 
of malleable iron finished in japan, 
bronze or nickel. The check is com- 
posed of two pieces of malleable iron, 
a coil spring and arubber cushion. It 
may be attached to any door by means 
of screws, and will not be in the way, 
itis explained, as it sets close to the 


Fig. 10.— The Bradeen Door Check. 


.door. Itis operated by the foot, and 
a slight pressure releases the spring 
and causes the rubber tipped lever to 
grip the floor, thus holding the door, 
while a similar operation raises the 
lever and permits the door to swing. 
The check is designed to be attached to 
any door by means of screws, to hold 
the door wide open, half open or in 
any position, and to prevent slamming 
and breakage of glass. 


New Model Up to Date Champion 
Saw. 


The National: Saw Company of 
Newark, N. J., are offering the trade 
across cut saw which is catalogued 
as ‘‘Our New Model Up to Date 
Champion.” It is stated that the 
saw will retain the same thickness 

- on tooth from the end of saw, no mat- 
ter how much the saw is filed down 
by sharpening, this result being ob- 
tained by perfected grinding machin- 

-ery. The saw is made of Hercules 
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six gauges. and in XX thin back, three 
gauges, fully warranted. 


Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company’s 
Special Goods, 


The knob and escutcheon shown 
in Fig. 11 of the cuts represents 
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tractiveness and artistic merit of the 
design. Trimmings are made in this 
design for mortise locks, sliding door 
locks, knob latches, Columbia vesti- 
bule mortise latches, and in push but- 
tons and sash lifts. А pamphlet illus- 
trates these goods, with descriptions 
and list prices. The company also issue 
a 30 page pamphlet entitled Columbia 


ug, 


Fig. 11.—New Design of Knob and Escutcheon in Embossed Bronze. 


a new design in embossed bronze 
metal, added to their line by Russell 
& Erwin Mfg. Company, New Britain, 


Conn., and New York City. The design 


Lock Supplement,” in which they show 
the increased line of locks in which the 
Columbian cylinder is applied, includ- 
ing night latches, dead locks, office 
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door locks, front door and vestibule 
door locks and store door locks. An 
improvement in the Columbia hori 
zontal rim night latch is shown, con- 
sisting of a connecting bar, adjustable 
for any thickness of door, without 
cutting off or measuring it. This is 
accomplished by making the knob hol- 
1 110 thus permitting the bar to slide 
into it. 


[варе NOTES. 


EXAMINATIONS of applicants for 
Admission to the Williamson Free Trade 
School, Media, Pa., commenced at the school 
on Monday, October 12, the successful appli- 
cants to be admitted with the next class, en- 
tering the school in 1897. An extension has 
lately been made to the school buildings, 
which brings the total capacity of the insti- 
‘tution up to 180 pupils. 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CoM- 
PANY, Jersey City, N. J., continue to favor 
their friends with monthly reminders in the 
shape of blotters backed with a calendar and 
ап appropriate picture. 


“THE USE AND CARE OF BAND RE- 
BAWS" is the suggestive title of a valuable 
handbook which has been issued by W. B. 
Mershon & Co., Saginaw, East Side, Mich. 
It is a volume of 70 pages in which is to be 

- found not only a full description of the ma- 
chines and toola manufactured by the com- 
pany named, but also full and practical 
directions based on the latest information 
&t their command concerning the care and 
management of saw blades. Among the 
various phas-s of the subject treated may 
'be mentioned directions for brazing saw 
blades. hammering. tensions, leveling and 
straightening, form of teeth. &c.. crack- 
ing, hanging the saw on the mill and 
‘straightening, the back edge of a saw. 
Numerous iilustrations are presented, to- 
‘gether with various testimonial letters. the 
ittle work, as a whole, being of such a 
character as cannot fail to prove interesting 
and valuable to шапу in the trade. We un- 
derstand that the company will forward a 
copy of the handbook to any one who may 


Apply. 


A NEW DEPOT for the sale of Cabot’s 
-creosote shingle stains, sheathing quilt. 
mortar colors and brick preservative, made 
by Samuel Cabot of Boston, Mass., has been 
opened in San Francisco.at 640 Mission street. 
The depot is in charge of Charles J. Water- 
house, well known to architects and builders 
-on the Pacific Coast as the representative of 
Burrowes' screens. All the above mentioned 
materials will be carried in stock, ready for 
‘immedate shipment, and samples, prices: es- 
tl mates, &c., will be gladly furnished on re- 
quest. 


THE J. A. Fay & EGAN Company 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, announce that Charles 
A. Gilbert, formerly one of their salesmen 
located at Atlanta, Ga., is no longer con- 
nected with the company. and that Eugene 
Donnelly, formerly with their New Orleans 
office, has been placed in charge of the At- 
lanta branch. at 36 West Alabama street. 


BRADLEY & HuBBARD Mra. Com- 
PANY, Meriden, Conn., for many years 
manufacturers of metal lamps. have recently 
added a department for wrought iron, brass 
апа bronze metal work, such as bank and 
office railings, grilles, elevator inclosures, 
&c., and advise us that they are prepared to 
make estimates from architects’ drawings 
or furnish such designs and estimates them- 
walves. 


THE J. L. Morr Iron Works, New 
York City, are distributing circulars of the 
new series Sunray steam boiler, which is a 
vertical sectional boiler of the indirect draft 
type, using push nipples in the connections, 
and the bolts for holding the sections to- 
gether are all on the outside of the fire and 
water passages. No headers are used in the 
‘boiler, the sections being so constructed ав 
to obviate their necessity. The grate is of 
the labor saving type and there are ample 
facilities for cleaning the fines, feeding the 
fire and removing ashes. The boiler is in- 
tended to meet the competition of low 


priced goods. 


WE HAVE RECEIVED from Morse 
Williams & Co., with general offices and 
works at Frankford avenue and Wildey and 
Shackamaxon streets, Philadelphia, Pa., a 
copy of a voluminous catalogue entitled 
* Tievator Etchings." The 40 pages of which 
the work consists are bound in colored paper 
covers by means ofa silken cord. stitched 
through the leaves at the extreme left. The 
printing is on heavy paper. and the ouly 
£ext is found in the opening pages in the 
Shape of a table of contents in which each 
style of elevator shown is briefly described. 
One of the plates is a reproduction from а 
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photograph of the company's works, which 
cover an area of 31.672 square feet, giving a 
floor space of 72,617 square feet, devoted ex- 
clusively to the manufacture of elevators. 
The plates contained in the volume are copy- 
righted. The manufacturers state that they 
have issued several especial circulars per- 
taining to the various styles of elevators 
which they build, and these will be sent to 
any one on application. The make up of the 
volume is such ав to render it valuable to 
builders апа contractors as well as others 
who have occasion to purchase or install hy- 
draulic, electric, steam, belt or hand power 
elevators, dumb waiters, &c. 


THE Ріттзтох IRON Roorina Сом 
PANY of Pittston, Pa., are erecting a now 
building 50 x 60 feet in size and three stories 
іп hight. It is near the Ferry Bridge, which 
is about 34 mile from the company's old site. 
The engiue and machinery for manufactur- 
ing the steel roofing will be located on the 
ground floor, the office and stockroom on the 
second floor, while the third floor will be 
used as а room for painting the roofing. 


THE ADVENT of cold weather is cal- 
culated to turn the attention of house own- 
ers to the matter of heating. and many, 
therefore, will be interested in the announce- 
ment presented in another part of this issue 
by the Mount Penn Stove Works of Reading, 
Pa., and with Philadelphia office at 1111-1118 
North Second street. This company refer 
to the ideal method of economical heating 
which is emhodied in their hot water heating 
range. They state that a house of six or 
seven rooms requires no other heating anpa- 
ratus than this device, while a mansion is 
heated in part. and in spring and fall suffi- 
ciently, without additional expense, and 
without diminishing. the hot water supply 
for domestic purposes. Those who are put- 
ting up buildings are interested in knowin 
how their investment may be improved, an 
to such the company will send upon applica, 
tion a copy of a little book ANY ve of 
their system. The company state that the 
cost of heating to which they refer brings it 
within the reach of every one and that it is 
adapted to the cheapest buildings. : 


"SELF HELP" is the apt title of a 
new publication issued by the Colliery En 
gineer Company, Scranton, Pa., in the inter- 
est of the International Correspondence 
Schools of that city. and which is described 
ав a journal to make known the merits of 
correspondence instruction in technical sub- 
jects." The first number of the new paper 
contains views and descriptions of the hand- 
some new buildings now being erected for 
the International Correspondence Schools, 
which show that the institution will possess 
& very complete equipment for its work. In 
addition to some interesting technical arti- 
cles, full information is given in the paper 
regarding the scope of operations of the 
schools, and details are provided about schol- 
&rehips, &c. Copies of the publication may 
‘be obtained on application to the purchasers. 


SEALED PROPOSALS will be received 
&t the office of the Supervising Architect. 
Washington, D. C., until November 18, for all 
the labor and materials required for the roof 
sheathing. slate and copper work of roof, 
down &nd drain pipes, roof «КУНЕ, &c., 
for the United States Court House, Post 
Office and Custom House Building, at St. 
Panl. Minn., in accordance with drawings 
&nd specifications, copies of which may be 
had from the Supervising Architect. at 
Washington, or from the Superintendent at 
St. Paul, Minn. 


THE AMERICAN SCREW COMPANY of 
Providence, R. I.. send usa sample of their 
patent forged screw, which among other 

eatures is claimed to possess the character- 
istics of strengtb, centralized point, thin 
screw, tapered shank and uniformity. This 
screw, we understand, represents the great- 
est advance in screw making since the adop- 
tion of the gimlet point,. patented August 20. 
1846. A neat little folder carries illustrations 
showing the process of development from 
the plain wire to the finished product of the 
company's cold forged wood screw. The 
smple screw which the companv are dis- 
tributing is tied by means of a silken cord to 
the folder in question. 


THE EVENING TRADE CLASSES which 
were held last year under the management 
of the Department of Manual Training and 
Art Education of the Teachers' College, 
Morningside Heights, New York City. re- 
sumed their sessions on Monday, October 12. 


WILLIAM А. CHAPMAN & Co., general 
contractors, announce that that office will be 
moved November 1 to more commodious 

uarters on the sixth floor of the Industrial 

rust Company's building, 40 Westminster 
street, Providence, R. I. 


THE Srmonps Mra. Company of 
Fitchburg, Mass., and Chicago, III., are dis- 
tributing a package of advertising matter 
calling attention to the various specialties 
which they manufacture. A little pamphlet 
of 32 pages contains Hints to Sawyers and 
Filers. reference tables and numerous testi- 
monial letters. Among the circulars are 
those relati to the Simonds band saw 
guide, Simonds cross cut saws, Simonds 


patented improved saw tool, and the Sim- 
onds saws and knives. Many of the circu- 
lars are illustrated, and the matter isof a 
паспе to interest the sawyer, filer, and the 
mill man. 


DvuRING his short stay in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Prince Michel Hilkoff. Russia's Impe- 
rial Minister of Ways and Communications, 
visited many points of interest, including 
several industrial establishments. His spe- 
cial escorts in Cincinnati were Ralph Peters, 
representing the Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
Thos. P. Egan, of the J. A. Fay & Egan Сот. 
pany,representing the manufacturers of that 
city. In examining machinery for making 
cars, at the J. A. Fay & Крап Company, 
Prince Hilkoff showed his practical knowl- 
edge. They had machinesin operation, and 
he asked to see & square hole made with & 
round auger and also & special machine for 
tenoning, gaining and cutting off car timbers 
at both ends at the same tıme. Не was much 
gratified, and admitted that this was his spe- 
cial business in coming to Cincinnati to gee 
this great manufacturing company. 


SUN. STOPPERS is the title of a 
very neat catalogue which reaches us from 
the Willer Mfg. Company of Milwaukee, Wis. 
It is known as the popular edition of Cata- 
logue A, No. 15, and relates to Willer's spe- 
cialties in inside window blinds. The pages 
are H) in number, illustrated with many en- 
gravings calculated to render the construc- 
tion and operation of the goods more easily 
understood tban would result from the use of 
text alone. In offering this little book to the 
public, the company say: It is our purpose 
to give the general public. the people having 
houses built for themselves, more so than 
the professional architects and builders 
sufficient information about the various 
kinds of inside blinds we make to en- 
able them to make a selection as to the 
kind or kinds of blinds they prefer, and 
making such preference known to their 
architect and builder. We particularly 
desire to put the building public in a 

sition to make their wants and preferences 

nown to the architect and builder before 
the construction of the house is begun, 80 as 
to enable} such architect and builder to ar- 
range his window frames in a manner best 
suited to the particular kind or ciass of 
blinds selected. Complete information as to 
the construction of the window frames, the 
application of the blinds and guideways to 
the window, and all other minor details, 
which are of no special interest to the public 
at large, is all contained in our large Cata- 
logue C. No. 18, complete architects’ and 
builders’ edition. a copy of which is supposed 
to be in the hands of every architect, and 
where not, it will be supplied upon special 
request of such architect.“ 


FROM THE HOWARD THERMOSTAT 
COMPANY. 111 and 115 Water street, Oswego, 
N. Y.. we are in receipt of a prettily printed 
pamphlet of 16 pages, directing attention to 
the advantageous features of the Howard 
automatic draft regulator. A full descrip- 
tion of the apparatus is given in the begin- 
ning of the pamphlet, and opposite is a sec- 
tional view through a house, showing the 
Howard automatic draft regulator applied 
to a furnace. A significant feature of the 
illustration isa little fuel receptacle which 
carries the inscription “ Only a small coal bin 
necessary." The regulator is explained in 
all its details and reference is mads to the 
medal awarded the company by the World's 
Columbian Exposition, and at the end are 
Several pages of testimonial letters and ref- 
erences. 


THE Nason Mra. Company, 71 
Beekman street, New York, report, in addi- 
tion toa lively trade In the Equator steam 
heater, the receipt of a number of orders for 
the Nason vertical water tube radiator, the 
makers pointing out that the efficiency of 
this character of radiator and the price at 
which it can be sold are equally attractive 
to the trade. 


THE POWHATAN CLAY Mra. Com- 
PANY of Richmond, Va., have furnished their 
cream white bricks, Roman shape, to D. M. 
Lea for nine residences on Kenesaw avenue, 
Washington, D. C., and their standard size 
brick for a new residence at Somerville, 
Mass. They have also furnished 40,000 granite 
colored bricks to J. E. Cox, for his new resi- 
dence at High Point, N. C., and have fur- 
nished the brick for thenew library building 
at Princeton, N. J. 


Тнк F. A. REQUARTH COMPANY of 
Dayton. Ohio, distribute а card calendar for 
the month of October, which in deeign and 
general make up is in keeping with those 
sent out for previous months by this house. 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT of 
the Young Men's Institute, 222 Bowery, New 
York City. opened its doors to young men 
on Monday, October 5. Instruction is given 
in freehand. mechanical and architectural 
drawing, practical electricity, steam engi. 
neering, carriage drafting and some of EU 
English branches. The classes are open to 
all men of good character between the ages 
of 17 and 35. The instructors are men of ex- 

erience and have attained marked success 
n their particular lines. The school year 
continues until May and diplomas and prizes 
are агае by the Committee of Manage- 
ment. 
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THE J. 1. MOTT IRON WORKS 


Art Metal Work from Original Designs a 
€ pecialty. 
Estimates furnished for Artistic Work in 
Brass and Bronze, Wrought and 
Cast Iron. 


Plate 1001 Copyright, 1835, by The J. L. Mott Iron Works. 
Garden and Lawn Ornaments, Fountains and Drinking Fountains, Railings and Entrance Gates, Lamp 
PU and сар Settees, Statuary, Vases, Stable Fittings and Weather Vanes. Each line of goods cata- 
ogued separately. zd 


OIL ENGINE. 


1, 2, 4, 6, 8 HORSE POWER. 


NO SKILLED ENCINEER. 


Steam in 1 2 minutes from Cold Water. 
No attention after once started. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


PROCTOR & PERCY, 


200 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
MORSE ELEVATOR WORKS. 


MORSE, WILLIAMS & CO. 


MAKERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 


ELEVATORS. 


HEAD OFFICE, 1105 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia. 
WORKS, Frankford Ave., Wildey and Shackamaxon Sts., Philadelphia. 


OFFICES: 


108 Liberty St., New York. 19 Pearl St., Boston. 


S? Church St., New Haven. Builders’ Exchange, Baltimore. 
495 Spruce St., Scranton. 135 Fourth Ave.. Pittsburgh. 


Mié borado Mo Beruitem, —  —  .. — INO HORTON Ave НОМЕРЕ: 
HAND, STEAM, MY- 
DRAULIC, PASSEN- 
GER, FREIGHT ELE- 
VATORS AND DUMB 
WAITERS, Write for l, 
JAS. Н. CURRAN, 
132 W. 3nd St., 
CINCINNATI. OHIO 
Еш ши UP Б ш ш uer c CUM UNI CINCINNATI оно 


ELEV ATO RS. My ** Pointer No. 2,” with Thirty 


Illustrations, gives more information 

about all kinds of Elevatorsand Dumb 

Waiters, both hand and power, than has ever before been shown in any catalogue 

Valuable as a Book of Reference for Architects, Builders and Dealers. Free on 
application. Send 2 cent stamp. 

J. Q. MAYNARD, - 114 Liberty St., N. Y. 

C xr. F SMITE, а 

ART STAINED GLASS 
FOR CHURCHES, HOUSES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Keystone Stained Class Works, 271 S. 5th St., Phila. 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
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OTTO 


Gas and Gasoline 
ENGINES. 


1-250 Horse Power. 
Over 45,000 Sold. 
Can be used in cities or in country independent 
of gas works or gas machines. 


No Boiler. No Danger. No Enjineer. 


The Otto Gas Engine Works, Inc , 


33d and Walnut Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ENGINES. 


The most economical 
power for driving wood- 
working machinery. No 
fire, steam. No engineer’s 
license. Catalogue free. 


THE VAN DUZEN GASO- 
LINE ENGINE CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 


Improved, Quick and Easy 42 
Rising Steam, Electric 


and Hand Power 
SAFETY 


LEVATORS | 


Send for Circulars. 
KIMBALL BROS,, 
1049 Ninth St., Council Bluffs, la. 


THE LANE PATENT 
STEEL DUMB WAITER. 


Simple, Strong, 
Durable, Noiseless, 
Easy Running. 


Holds the Load at any Point 
Automatically. 
The Sedgwick Patent 
Steel Dumb Waiter. 


HAND ELEVATORS. 


Send for New Catalogue. 


Sedgwick Machine 
Works, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


NCUBATONR 


and pay for it before 
giving it a trial. 
The firm who is afraid to let 
you try their incubator be- 
fore buying it has no faith 
in their machine. We will 
sell you ours 


ON TRIAL. 
А CENT until 


BUY NO I 


won 


FIRST PRIZE WORLD'S FAIR, °’ 
and will win you for a steady customer if you will only 
buy ours on trial. Our large catalogue will cost 
zou 5 cents and give you 9190 worth of prac- 

icalinformation on poultry and incubators 
and the money there is in the business. 
Plans for Brooders, Houses, etc,. N. B. 
the names of three persons interested in poultry and 25 
cents and we will send you ** Тһе Bicycle: Its 
Care and Repair,“ а book of 180 subjects and 80 
illustrations, worth $5 to any bicycle rider. 


VON CULIN INCUBATOR Co., 
Box 1141, Delaware City, Del. 


— “I WENT to take a quinine capsule 


this morning, and just as I got it in my 
mouth, it came apart —” 

„Ab, that was a bitter parting, in- 
deed !”— Indianapolis Journal. 


— *Now, Eleanor, you weigh 130 
pounds and the weight gauge on the ham- 
mock registers 300 pounds. Where did 
that other 170 pounds come from?” 

* From—N-new York, I think." — Life. 


— A Business VIEW or IT.—Doctor : 
* You are suffering from a complication 
of diseases, my dear sir—at least six.” 

Humorous Invalid : ** How much dis- 
count do you give me on half a dozen, 
doctor ? "— London Tit- Bits. 
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Business Revival. 


The election is over, with results which indicate 
renewed prosperity to the trade and commerce of the 
country. The dread of a possible recurrence of severe 
business depression is removed. Capital which has 
for months past been locked up is now more freely 
flowing in the old as well as in the new channels of 
trade and enterprise. Already the relief felt in the 
outcome of the election is being expressed on all sides 
in an expansion of business as marked as it is encour- 
aging. Numbers of lately idle mills and factories are 
already in motion or preparing to resume active opera- 
tions. Building operations which were held in abeyance 
pending the outcome of the election have now taken 
on a new lease of life and everywhere in the trade is a 
feeling of encouragement as to the future. Stocks in 
almost every branch of business are known to be 
phenomenally low, as for many months past no one 
bought at à time more than necessary to fill current 
needs. The times are ripe for an active trade in all 
kinds of seasonable goods. Politics, which usurped 
the place of business for many weary weeks, should 
now be put on the top shelf, and the splendid oppor- 
tunity which seems to be opening out for a general 
trade revival of а permanent character should be im- 
proved without loss of time. 


Sanitary Conditions in Tenement Houses. 


The proposed charter for the Greater New York 
contains some provisions designed to improve the sani- 
tary conditions in tenement houses in the city, which 
are a decided step in advance of the existing regula- 
tions. It is required that all tenement houses must 
have light, ventilation and ample means of exit in the 
construction. Among other things it is provided that 
they are to be inspected twice each year, and the in- 
fected dwellings and those considered unfit for human 
habitation are to be condemned. "Two buildings must 
not be placed on the same lot unless there is а clear 
open space between them not less than 10 feet wide, 
while no building must occupy more than 65 per cent. 
of the area of its lot. In tenement houses erected 
after June 16, 1897, every sleeping room must havea 
window at least 12 square feet in size, admitting light 
and air directly from the street or yard. These are 
all judicious regulations which will tend to improve 
the lot of the dwellers in the crowded tenement house 
districts of this city. 


Trade Protection. 


Some curious questions are arising in sundry 
trades which involve the right of other persons to 
perform functions claimed to belong to a particular 
craft. In Chicago the electrical mechanies and the 
gas fitters are at loggerheads over conduit work, in 
which wrought pipe is used for protecting wires 
when laid underground. The gas fitters contend that 
members of their trade shall do work of this character, 
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and they have the support of the Building Trades 
Council in their contention. But theelectricians have 
the majority of the electrical contractors on their side. 
It is claimed that the decision of the Building Trades 
Council was based on the belief that the pipe used for 
undergound wiring is threaded, but the electrical 
workers state that they use a coupling which requires 
no work to be done on the pipe. Nevertheless, the 
gas fitters are persisting in their demands and have 
gone so far as to order a building trades strike on a job: 
on which electricians are doing iron conduit work. 
In Buffalo the plumbers and hardware merchants are 
fighting over the right to make water connections with 
ranges. The plumbers claim that all such work is 
plumbing and belongs to them, although the connec- 
tions may be made by special couplings which do not 
involve the wiping of a joint, but only need the use 
of a wrench. Another question of a related character 
has arisen in Chicago between the master plumbers 
and the journeymen's union. The slackness of trade 
has compelled some employers to discharge their jour- 
neymen, and to start out themselves with a kit of tools 
when called upon to do а job of plumbing. The jour- 
neymen's union resents this as an invasion of their 
rights, and demands that master plumbers shall either 
refrain from actual manual labor as plumbers or shall 
join the union and agree to live under union rules, 
paying fees and dues corresponding with their pre- 
sumed greater financial ability as compared with jour- 
neymen. This disposition to protect a trade is not of 
recent origin, although some of the peculiar phases 
now developing are of а novel character. Some of 
them seem absurd and unworthy of serious consid- 
eration. 


Brussels International Exposition. 


Prof. J. H. Gore of the Columbian University 
and Prof. Thos. Wilson of the Smithsonian Institute, 
the United States Commissioners to the Brussels Inter- 
national Exposition of 1897, to which reference was 
made in our issue for October of this year, have com- 
pleted their plans for American participation in the 
undertaking. They now appeal to the manufacturers 
and producers of the United States to seize the favor- 
able opportunity which the exposition will afford for 
introducing their goods into European markets, by 
placing exhibits of their products there. They quote a 
recent report to the State Department from the United 
States Consul at Ghent, Belgium, which tends to show 
that a market for American goods in that country 


could certainly be well worked with proper attention 


and care, Belgium being а large purchaser of foreign 
products, while her favorable tariff regulations offer 
special facilities for the promotion of foreign trade. 
So much is this latter advantage appreciated that many 
large commission houses are located in the principal 
Belgian cities for the sale of foreign goods to consum- 
ers in all the countries of Europe. By making an 
adequate exhibit of their products at the Brussels Ex- 
position, American manufacturers would thus get an 
excellent opportunity to place them iu competition 
with those of other countries and to secure а large 
part of the trade that now falls to the European pro- 
ducers. The exposition will be opened on May 24 
and will continue to October 31, 1897. It is recom- 
mended that exhibitors have & special representative 
in charge of their display who can speak French. 
But, in the case of small exhibits, arrangements for 
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the unpacking, installation and care of the same may 
be made with M. Jean Verhaegen, Place Loos 1, Ant- 
werp, Belgium. Applications for space are to be made 
on special forms supplied by the commission, and 
must be sent not later than January 1, 1897, to the 
office of the Commissioners of the United States, Co- 
lumbian University, Washington, D. C. All foreign 
exhibits will be admitted in bond free of customs dues, 
provided they are re-exported at the close of the ex- 


position. 
— -emm 


A Novel Race Between Builders. 


Among the more important building operations in 
progress within sight from the windows of the editorial 
sanétum of Carpentry and Building are the magnificent 
structures which are being erected by the New York Life 
Insurance Company, at Broadway and Leonard streets, 
and by the Central National Bank, at the corner of Broad- 
way and Pearl streets. What lends more than usual in- 
terest to the progress of these two structures is the fact 
that they are nearly the same in size, so far as ground 
space is concerned, and will be of nearly the same hight 
when completed. The work of tearing down the old struc- 
tures on the two lots commenced at exactly the same time, 
as did also the foundations, and the plans contemplate 
that both buildings shall be ready for occupancy May 1, 
1897, or just one year from the time the work of taking 
down the old buildings began. 

McKim, Mead & White are the architects of the New 
York Life Building, and Charles T. Wills is the con- 
tractor. John T. Williams is both architect and con- 
tractor for the bank building. : 

While there is no formal understanding between the 
architects, contractors or foremen of the two buildings, 
there is doubtless a desire on both sides to be the first to 
complete their structure, and this is pushing the work 
along in such a way that the two buildings are keeping 
well together. 

The New York Life Building is 50 x 200 feet and is to 
have 18 stories, with a tower equal in hight to five stories. 
At the time of writing the iron work on this building is 
completed to the first story of the tower, the fire proof 
flooring has been laid to the top floor, and the outside 
stonework has reached the level of the teuth floor from 
the street all around the building. 

The Central National Bank Building is 75 x 150 feet 
and is to be 15 stories high, with no tower. Its iron work 
and fire proof floors are completed to the roof, and its 
outside stone and brick work is a little above the level of 
the thirteenth floor The first story of the bank building 
is 22 feet high, while that of the New York Life is only 16 
feet. 

If either building is completed ahead of time, the con- 
tractor will be paid a bonus for every day under the speci- 
fied time, while, on the other hand, if either of them is 
delayed over the specified time, the contractor will forfeit 
a certain amount for every day. All things considered, 
the race is a novel as well as an interesting one, with the 
chances in favor of the buildings being completed ahead 


of time. 
— — cc 


THE following is a recently adopted amendment to the 
ordinance governing the installation of hot air furnaces 
in Baltimore, Md.: ''Section З And be it further enacted 
and ordained, that no hot air furnace or other heating 
apparatus shall be placed in а dwelling or other building 
until a permit so to do shall have been obtained from the 
inspector of buildings for each dwelling or other building 
to be heated, and а failure to obtain such permit shall 
subject the party erecting the heating apparatus to a fine of 
fifty dollars ($50). such fine to be collected as other fines 
for the violation of city ordinances are collected; and such 


permit shall be returned to the inspector of buildings by: 


the party erecting such furnace or heating apparatus at 
the time the final inspection of the work is done.“ 
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Tests of Wired Glass. 


The tests of wired glass appearing in a recent report of 
the Boston Mutual Fire Insurance Company indicate an 
unexpected use of this article in fire proof work. The 
building used in the experiment was an ordinary brick 
building 9 feet high, provided on one side with a wire glass 
roof and roughened glass on the other, side windows and 
a glass door with wooden frames lined with tin. The 
building was filled with rosin saturated wood to the hight 
of 6 feet. On firing the ordinary glass cracked and fell at 
once, while the wired glass remained, notwithstanding the 
heat was so great as to crack the walle of the building. 
The theory of this glass standing the heat in this manner 
is that the glass, under the first influence of heat, cracks 
but is held in place by the wires, but as the heat increases 
the glass becomes fused and again cemented together. 
Glass fusing at a lower temperature than the wire, and 
being a poor conductor of heat, each protects the other. 


— —— all — — Mm 


Brick Makers’ Convention. 


The Executive Committee of the National Brick Manu- 
facturers’ Association have, through the secretary, T. A. 
Randall, Indianapolis, Ind., issued an announcement to 
the effect that instead of meeting next year in Boston, 
Mass., they have decided to hold the eleventh annual con- 
vention in Buffalo, N. Y., on February 2, 8, 4 and 5, inclu- 
sive. The sessions will be held in the main hall of the 
Builders’ Exchange, only one square from the new Tifft 
House, which will be the headquarters of the association. 
Brick Makers of the United States and Canada are invited 


to attend. 
—————— —"l»———————— 


Rare Wood Carving. 


A rare specimen of artistic wood carving, consisting of 
a life-size figure representing Tsaka, the coolie who saved 
the life of the present Russian Czar when the latter, visit- 
ing Otsu, Japan, in 1892, was attacked by a would-be 
assassin, was recently on exhibition in New York City. 
The jinrikisha or Japanese carriage in which the Czar 
rode at that time was a part of the exhibit, Tsaka, who 
was the jinrikisha man, being represented dragging it. 
For his bravery on that occasion Tsaka was awarded an 
annuity of 20,000 yen by the Czar. The figure is the 
work of Kuruma, known as the best artist in the East, and 
employed exclusively by the Japanese Emperor. It was 
the product of two and a half years’ work, and was in- 
tended for the World’s Fair, in Chicago, but was not com- 
pleted in time. It is worked out of a single piece of wood 
from the Indian oak, or teak wood, the figure posed as in 
a running position, resting on one foot. With the extreme 
pains characteristic of the Japanese, the figure has been 
made as nearly a perfect model of the jinrikisha man as 
though taken from a plaster cast; every vein and every 
muscle showing as it would be in the strain of dragging 
the carriage. It is valued at $12,500. 


A New Flooring Material. 


The name of papyrolith is given to a novelty in floor- 
ing material which has lately been invented by Otto 
Kraner of Chemnitz, the article being а epecial prepara- 
tion of paper pulp, which is in the form of a dry powder ; 
when mixed with water it may be spread like mortar 
over stone, cement or wood, where it dries quickly and 
may be smoothly planed, besides which it may be tinted 
almost any color, in this way adapting it for parquetry 
with variegated borders, or for panels and moenics. 
Among the various advantages claimed by the inventor 
for the use of this product are freedom from crevices, 
deadening of noises and poor conduction of heat, also 
considerable elasticity, safety from fire апа remarkable 
durability. It may be employed, too, for wainscoting 
and other architectural purposes, ав well as for flooring. 
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A STUDY IN 


MONG the many points to be considered in designing а 
building intended for dwelling purposes, that of so 
grouping the number of rooms required as to give an 

easy working arrangement is of prime importance, and sat- 
isfactory results in this respect can hardly be obtained un- 
less the planning embraces such a disposition of the space 
аз will necessitate the least possible travel on the part of 
those who are called upon to perform the household duties. 
A very good example in which these points are carefully 
considered is the handsome residence illustrated herewith. 
The building contains eight rooms, including a large re- 
ception hall, and is of & style of architecture which may 
be designated as modified colonial. The treatment of the 
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COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE. 


all door openings, while elsewhere it is 2 x 4 inches. The 
floor beams are 2 x 10 inches, doubled for all headers, 
trimmers and beams under partitions, the studding and 
floor beams being placed 16 inches on centers. The hip 
rafters are 2 x 10 inches, the common rafters over 10 feet 
in length are 2 x 8 inches, while those under 10 feet in 
length are 2 x 6 inches, all placed 20 inches on centers. 
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Front Elevation.—Scale, 4% Inch to the Foot. 


A Study in Colonial Architecture.—D. B. Provoost, Architect, Elizabeth, N. J. 


exterior is exceedingly tasteful and attractive, as may 
be seen from the half-tone engraving which constitutes 
our supplemental plate this month. This picture was 
made from a photograph of the house, taken especially for 
the purpose shortly after it was completed and occupied. 
The convenience and compactness of the interior arrange- 
ment may be judged from the floor plans, while the 
numerous details which are presented give an idea of the 
construction employed. The building was erected the 
past summer for William C. Wells, and is pleasantly 
located on South Broad street, Elizabeth, N. J. The 
house is of balloon frame, constructed of hemlock timber, 
the foundations being of 12-inch brick laid in cement. The 
sheeting boards béing covered with paper, over which is 
placed narrow pine siding. The sills are 3 x 8 inches, 
posts 4 x 8 inches, plates 4 x 6 inches and the ribbon 
strips 1 x 5 inches, the latter being made of spruce. The 
outside studding at all door and window openings is 8 x 4 
inches and elsewhere 2 x 4 inches, placed 16 inches on 
centers. The inside studding is 8 x 4 inches, doubled at 
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First Floor. 
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The deck plates are 4 x 6 inches and the deck rafters 2 x 8 
inches. Each tier of beams has three rows of cross bridg- 
ing of 2 x 4 joist, with three tenpenny nails at each end. 
The main roofs of the building are of slate and the deck 
roofs of heavy coated tin. The exterior of the building is 
painted three coats of colonial yellow, with white trim- 
mings. 

For the most part the interior trim is of cypress, the 
exception being the stairs, newe) post, grille, &c., which 
are of, оак. ; The floors are double, with deadening felt 
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between. The lower floor is of hemlock, laid diagonally, 
while the top floor is of 1 x 244 inch North Carolina pine, 
filled and polished. The butler’s pantry, kitchen and 
bathroom are wainscoted 4 feet high. The plumbing 
throughout is of the latest improved open type, with 
servants’ closet in the basement. The glass at the front 
of the house is polished plate, and elsewhere it is double 
thick sheet glass. There are inside blinds on all win- 
dows at the first and second stories. The building is 
heated with hot air, is lighted with both gas and elec- 
tricity and provided with electric call bells and speak- 
ing tubes. The cellar is concreted and the attic has one 
finished room. 

The drawings for the house 
were prepared by David B. 
Provoost, architect, of Eliza- 
beth, N. J., who states that the 
structure cost, without man- 
tels and gas fixtures, $4200, 
and with them 84480. In re- 
ferring to the dwelling as a 
home, the author states that it 
has these advantages: The 
building being small, the floor 
Space is made large by rea- 
son of the fact that the recep- 
tion hall, parlor and dining 
room can all be thrown into 
one by means of sliding 


Section of Cornice in Butler’s Pan- 
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doors ; that the working space between the kitchen and 
dining room through the butler’s pantry is both compact 
and convenient, and at the same time the kitchen is shut 
off by two doors, so that odors from cooking cannot pene- 
trate to the dining room The stairs, both front and back, 
are so placed as to give a very small second story hall, yet 
of such size that direct access is afforded to each room. 
The bathroom and the various closets are so disposed as 
to economize space, thereby giving all that is available to 
the different rooms and not putting it into useless halls. 
Another feature to which attention is called is the open 
fire place to be found in each of the principal rooms on 
the main floor. 
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HINTS ON ESTIMATING. 


BY F. T. HODGSON. 


N order to be able to make a correct estimate of the 
cost of any building, a plan of the structure is an 
&bsolute necessity. If no plan is furnished by the 

architect, then prepare with pencil or ink a ground plan. 
also a plan of the second story, showing all parts, stairs, 
chimneys, doors, windows or other openings. Mark in 
plain figures on these plans the dimensions and the meas- 
urements of everything in the building of which an esti- 
mate is desired. Let us suppose a building of any rea- 
sonable size, of balloon frame, and to stand on a stone 
foundation, to be the one on which an estimate is to be 
made. If we are expected to do the entire work we 
should, 1f possible, see the site so as to get an idea of the 
amount of excavating that may be required. We shall 
also want to know the kind of earth to be removed and 
the distance it will have to beconveyed. It requires a full 
day of nine hours to dig and fill into a car or wheelbar- 
row 12 cubic yards of common coarse gravelorclay. A 
sound man will wheel and unload the former material 100 
yards away in one day and the latter in seven hours. 
Given the wages paid per day and the number of yards to 
be excavated and it is a simple matter to ascertain the 
cost. 

The excavating being finished, we next want to know 


the cost of the stone work. In many parts of the coun- 


iry stone work is measured by the perch, which is 1614 
feet long, 114 feet thick and 1 foot high, containing 2412 
cubic feet. In estimating, however, 25 cubic feet are re- 
garded as a perch, and in the solid wall will contain 
about 22 cubic feet of stone and 8 cubic feet of mortar. 
In some localities stone is measured by the cord of 128 
cubic feet. This, in the opinion of тару well qualified 
io discuss the subject, is the better method of measure- 
ment. One hundred cubic feet measured in the wall is 
considered 1 cord, and the estimator must make a note of 
that. Corners or quoins are measured without reduction 
for thickness ; then a tape line run all around the wall 
on the outside and meeting at any point is the total length 
of the stone work. То lay 1 cord of ordinary quarried 
stone will require 214 bushels of lime and 5 barrels of 
sand. А day's work for a mason's helper on work of this 
kind is to move 1 cord of stone to the mason and to mix 
and carry the mortar for laying the same. А mason 
will lay 1 cord of stone a day, therefore it is easy to esti- 
mate the cost of putting in а stone foundation after the 
number of cubic feet in the wall are known, for we have: 


1. Cost of 128 feet of stone, delivered..................... $...... 
2. 21; bushels of lime and 5 barrels of sana. 
3. Mason's wages, опе йдау............................... ...... 
4. Laborer's wages, опе дау.............................. . 

Total EA $e 


As prices differ in various localities, the estimator can 
fill in the blanks to suit the prices prevailing in his place. 

There is always more or less brick work to be done in 
connection with a wooden building, such as fire places, 
chimneys, piers, &c., and we will next turn attention to it. 
Brick work is estimated by the 1000 brick, but as the 
building under consideration does not contain much of 
this work we will content ourselves with giving & few 
rules for estimating for fire places and chimneys only, 
leaving the greater questions to be dealt with at another 
time. In building common brick fire places and ordi. 
nary flues. a workman will lay about 600 brick a day, 
and it will require a laborer to wait on him and prepare 
the mortar. To lay these brick will require 114 bushels of 
lime and 7 bushels of sand. One cubic foot of brick work 
takes 22 brick, so the solid contents of a chimney or 
fire place should be first obtained in cubic feet; then when 
multiplied by 22, the number of brick required to do the 
work is ascertained. The cost thus obtained holds good 
if the building is two stories or less. If more than two 
stories in hight 10 per cent. of the cost for each story 
above the two must be charged. Extra charge should 
&lso be made when the interior of the flue is plastered or 
“ pargeted.’’ This charge will, of course, depend upon the 
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Bize and length of the flue. Asa rule, chimneys in small 
houses where no fire places are employed cost about 40 
cents per running foot for single flues and 76 cents per 
foot for double flues, these prices, however, being only 
approximate. 

Timber Work, 

Next in order is the timber work, and the first thing 
to be done is to obtain the linear measurement of all the 
sills and from their size estimate the number of feet, 
board measure. A ready reckoner, one of the many in 
the market, should be at the estimator's elbow, in order 
to save time in making the estimates. Retain the linear 
measurements, as from these the amount of labor is de- 
termined. The labor on sills is of three kinds : 

1. Framing without gains for joist or mortises or 
for studding, asin common building, where the studding is 
spiked to the sills and the joist rest on top of the sills. 

2. With mortises for studding, gains for joist, or stud- 
ding without mortises. 

8. With both studding and mortises. 

Sills 6 x 8 inches framed and placed on the wall by the 
first, second and third processes will cost for labor 2, 4 
and 6 cents per linear foot. Sills 12 x 16 inches require 
double the above prices. The intermediate sizes may be 
approximated. 

Joist are generally placed 16 inches from center to 
center, and when so placed the number required-on a 
given floor may be found by taking three-quarters of the 
length of the building and adding one joist when they 
are placed on top of the sill, and deducting one when the 
sills are utilized to receive the flooring and lath. The first- 
floor joist may be from 2 x 8 to 2 х 14 inches; the second- 
floor joist are usually from 2 x 8 to 2 x 12 inches, and the 
top ceiling joist from 2 x 6 to 2 x8 inches. A man will 
frame and put in place in the building about 700 feet, lin- 
ear, of joist, having dimensions from 2 x 6 inches to 2 x 
14 inches, provided he has not more than two stories to lift 
his stuff. In putting on plates, which in balloon frames 
should be doubled, with joints well broken, the cost will 
be 1 cent per linear foot for each thickness. Studding is 
usually placed 16 inches from center to center, and may 
be 2 x 4 or 2 x 6 inches. If the former, two men will lay 
out and raise 800 linear feet per day, and if the latter 
size, 750 feet. A short rule for obtaining the number of 
pieces of outside studding, including plates and allowing 
one piece of studding extra for corners, windows and 
doors, is to allow one stud for every foot in length of the 
wall. This rule for buildings having many angles where 
the studding must be doubled approximates very closely 
to the true result. In smaller buildings with but few 
angles it will Somewhat overrun. 

The exact number of pieces of outside studding may be 
obtained by taking three-quarters of the number of feet 
in the outside measurement of the building and adding 
one stud for each angle and one for each door and window. 
To this add for the plates and gable studding. For par- 
titions take three-quarters of the number of feet the whole 
partitions measure in length, and that figure will be the 
number of pieces of stuff required. The length of the 
studs will, of course, depend on the hight of the rooms. 
This number provides for double studs at the doors. The 
cost of the labor in putting up the partitions is the same 
as for putting up outside walls. 

When “ cut-in " ribs are used for supporting the upper 
joist about 1 cent per linear foot is to be charged, which 
will cover the cost of notching ” the studs, making the 
ribs and spiking them in place. In estimating material 
for studding the gable, take three-quarters of the length 
of the base and the number of feet, less one, which will give 
the number of pieces required. The average length of 
each piece is the distance from the plate to the ridge of 
the roof, or what is termed the rise of the rafter. 

The Rafters, 

Rafters are designated as main or principal rafters, 

hip rafters, jack and valley rafters and plain rafters. The 
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long rafters in a pyramidal roof are called hip rafters, the 
shorter ones cutting against the hips are called the jack 
rafters. A plain rafter is the ordinary rafter used in com- 
mon gable or saddle roofs. The projection of a rafter is 
the distance it extends beyond the plate or hangs over the 
wall. The rise of a rafter is the hight on a perpendicular 
line from the plate to the ridge of the roof. The gain of 
а rafter is the difference between the run and its length, 
the run being the distance from the outer edge of & plate 
to а point immediately under the ridge of the roof, or one- 
half the width of the building. The lengths and bevels 
of rafters of any pitch may be obtained at once by the use 
of the steel square when properly understood and applied, 
and every good carpenter ought to understand and apply 
this useful tool in every case of roof work. 

Main rafters intended to receive & shingle roof are 
placed from 16 to 24 inches from center to center, accord- 
ing to their length and the weight of the roof they are 
called upon to carry, 2 feet being the usual distance. The 
number of rafters in a plain gable or saddle roof is found 
by dividing the length of the building by the distance the 
rafters are apart from center to center, to which add 1, 
the result being the number of pairs of rafters. 

Roof Work. 


Two men will frame and put in place 600 linear feet of 
9 x 6 inch or 2 x 8 inch rafters in one day on a plain gabled 
roof; in a hip roof, including framing for deck, when 
there is one, 250 feet, running measure, is & good day's 
work for one man. It must be understood that these es- 
timates are based on the supposition that nine hours con- 
stitutes a day's work, and that the material used is soft 
wood, such as pine, hemlock or spruce. Any deviation 
from the plain work as Bet out in the foregoing, such as cir- 
cular, segmental or octagonal work, requires an additional 
allowance for time and material, varying from double for 
octagonal to quadruple for circular. Of course, some- 
thing will depend on the character and position of the 
work. In preparing the lookouts for hip roofs and set- 
ting them, including the nails and all material, 15 cents 
each is about a fair price, basing the wages of the work- 
man at $2.50 a day. This means leaving the lookouts 
and eaves ready to receive finish for the cornice. 

In closing in the building with rough stuff, as is the 
custom in the Northern States, it is better to run the stuff 
through the planer and reduce it to an equal thickness 
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before using. The cost will not be much and the stuff 
will be more easily handled and will make a better job 
when finished. In the case of dwelling houses a man will 
cut, fit and nail on 1000 feet of rough lining in a day, but 
on & barn or outhouse, where there is not so much fitting, 
he will be able to do much more. 


Siding or Finishing Stuff. 

The siding or finishing stuff for a building may be 
either drop siding, lap siding or simply matched sheet- 
ing. The number of feet of drop or lap siding is found 
by multiplying the outside measurement of the building 
by the hight of the studding, to which add for gables. In 
the case of a gable roof multiply the width of the building 
by the hight from the plate to the ridge of the roof. This 
gives the number of surface feet, to which add one-fifth 
for lapping, and the result is the number of feet surface 
measurement. In putting on siding it is always better 
that two men work together, as they assist each other and 
the plan is more advantageous. Two men will put on 500 
feet of siding a day, or 250 feet each, and cut close against 
window and door casings and corner boards. When a 
building is boarded vertically, or up and down, and the 
stuff is dressed and matched, two men will put up and 
nail about 2000 feet, board measure. and build their own 
scaffolding. This method of sheeting will require to be 
battened, and it is worth 20 cents per 100 feet, running 
measure, to cut, fit and nail on the battens. If building 


. paper is placed under the siding or sheeting, it is worth 


20 cents per roll to nail it on the walls. * 

The area of a plain gable is found by multiplying the 
length of the rafter by the length of the building, includ- 
This gives one side of 
the roof, and by doubling we obtain the area of the whole 
roof. One thousand shingles if laid 5 inches to the weather 
will cover one square of 100 square feet. A man will nail 
1500 shingles per day and carry them up to the roof. If 
a layer of coarse mortar is placed under the shingles 60 
cents а square extra should be charged for labor and ma- 
terial. It will require 614 pounds of nails to lay the 
shingles. If building paper is used on the roof and the 
shingling is done over it, 25 cents & roll must be added 
for laying the paper and extra work in connection there- 
with. This relates only to ordinary gable or saddle roofs. 
Hip and valley roofs, as well as circular and tower roofs, 
are more expensive to build. 


LAW IN THE BUILDING TRADES. 


WHEN ARCHITEOT 18 NOT ENTITLED TO FEES. 


An architect employed to prepare plans and specifica- 
tions for & building, and furnish an estimate of the proba- 
ble cost, is not, upon submitting the same, entitled to his 
fees, unless the building can be erected at a cost reason- 
ably approximating that stated in such estimate. In this 
case, the architect had estimated that the building would 
cost about $4000, but when bids were obtained it was 
found that it would cost over $7000, and the other party 
refused to go ahead with the building, and also to pay the 
architect. any commiasion, claiming that he was induced 
solely by the estimates of the architect to bave the plans 
drawn.—Feltham vs Sbarp, Sup. Ct. Ga., 25 Southeast- 
ern Rep., 619. 


WHEN LANDLORD IS LIABLE FOR TEARING DOWN 
ADJOINING BUILDING. 


Where a landlord. who owned another building adjoin- 
ing that occupied by his tenant, the two being constructed 
together, tore such building down, rendering the leased 
building unsafe, and then procured its condemnation апа 
destruction by the city authorities, such acts constituted 
an eviction, for which the tenant may recover damages, 
апа the landlord cannot avail himself of the action of the 
city authorities as a defense.—Silber vs. Larkin, Sup. Ct. 
Wis., 68 Northwestern Rep., 406. 


CONTRACTOR CAN RECOVER THOUGH BUILDING 
DESTROYED BY FIRE. 


A contractor for the carpenter work in a building in 
the course of erection is entitled to recover from the owner 
the value of the materials used and the work done by him, 
where the building was destroyed by fire before the con- 
tract was completed; but he is not entitled to recover for 
the value of materials which he had procured to use in the 
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house, but which had not actually been used at the time 
of the fire.—Hayes vs. Gross, Sup. Ct., App. Div., 40 N. Y. 
Supp. Rep.. 1098. 


WHEN CONTRACTOR CANNOT RECOVER. 


When there has not been a substantial compliance on 
the part of the contractor with the building contract, nor 
an acceptance of the building, the contractor cannot 
recover, in an action on the specific contract, the contract 
price less allowances for defects.—Hulst vs. Benevolent 
Hall Association, Supreme Ct. S. D, 68 Northwestern 
Reporter, 200. 


EXPERT TESTIMONY AS TO "WALLS. 


Inan acticn growing out of the collapse of a wall while 
being constructed. the opinions of qualified experts may 
be received in evidence as to the sufficiency of the wall in 
respect to thickness alone, and whether а wall of the 
thickness of the one in question was strong enough to 
resist the pressure naturally resting upon it. —Sneda vs. 
Libera, Supreme Ct. Minn., 68 Northwestern Rep., 86. 


DISSATISFIED IN ' GOOD FAITH.” 


Where а building contract provides that the work shall 
be done to the satisfaction of the owner or a third person 
the contractor cannot recover if the owner or the third 
person is in good faith dissatisfied with the work.—Mar- 
Bhall vs. Ames, 11 Ohio Cir. Ct. Rep., 363. 


PARTY WALLS. 


A property owner has a right to board up the windows 
in а party wall to prevent persons on the adjoining prem- 
ises from looking into his dwelling.—Dawson vs. Kemper, 
11 Ohio Cir. Ct. Rep., 180. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING А SCHOOL BUILDING. 


NE of the most important matters to be considered in 
connection with the erection of a school building is 
the proper heating and ventilating of the various 

rooms, for upon this depends in a large measure the suc- 
cess of the school as an institution, and the health of the 
pupils attending it. Various systems may be employed 
for the purpose, but one of the more recently interesting is 
a combination gravity and fan blast furnace system used 
in the new Borough School, at Kingston, Pa., which is 
regarded as among the most complete school buildings in 
the State, the architect, F. L. Olds of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
having spared no pains to make it strictly up to date in 
all respects. The building, a general view of which is 
presented in Fig. 1, is constructed of brick with stone 
trimmings, and is two stories and basement in hight. It 
contains eight rooms, 25 x 33 feet in size with ceilings 12 
feet high, a library and director’s room, in addition toa 
well appointed basement so arranged that it can be used 
for night school, manual training or playrooms in bad 
weather. The building faces to the southeast and has 
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through the duct underground to each of the four air 
warmers, dampers being so placed as to cut off the sup- 
ply from any furnace that is not in use. The plant is so 
arranged that instead of the building being heated by a 
blast fan system it can be readily heated by the gravity 
system without the use of the fan, and yet meet the re- 
quirements of the contract, which included a guarantee 
that the temperature should be maintained at 70 degrees 
F. in the coldest weather. In addition to the fan in con- 
nection with the air warmers there are two exhaust fans 
located in large stacks for ventilating the building. All 
the fans are driven by means of a gasoline engine made 
by the Otto Gas Engine Works of Philadelphia, Pa., 
located as shown in Fig. 3, and connected with a line of 
shafting from which belts run to the fan pulleys. The 
main exhaust fan shaft is connected with the ventilating 
flues from the different rooms at the bottom by means of 
a large underground foul air duct, so that when the fan is 
in operation the air is exhausted from the different rooms 
down through the ventila ing flues to the foul air duct, 


Fig. 1.—General View of Kingston Borough School. 


Heating and Ventilating a School Building.—F. L Olds, Architect, Wilkes-Barre, Ра 


broad roomy halls running its entire width. "There are 
eight cloak rooms, and on each floor and in the basement 
are washstands. The roof is a noticeable feature of the 
structure, consisting asit does of rich terra cotta tiling 
furnished by the Celadon Terra Cotta Company of Alfred, 
N. Y. A plan of the main floor is given in Fig. 2, the 
second floor being a duplicate of the first. In Fig. 3 is 
presented a plan of the basement, showing the location 
and arrangement of the heating and ventilating system 
and the lavatories and sanitary provisions of the building, 
which were installed by B. G. Carpenter & Co., warming 
and ventilating engineers, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

The heating system is pointed out as being one of the 
most original to be found anywhere in the State. The 
building is warmed by four specially constructed mam- 
moth air warmers, each presenting a heating surface ap- 
proximating 100 square feet and located as shown in Fig. 
3, the upper or radiator section of the air warmers being 
constructed of cast iron. They are connected with the 
chimney by means of a 10-inch smoke pipe. Two of the 
air warmers are placed on each side of the school build- 
ing, and the dampers are so fixed that in mild weather 
one furnace can be used for heating the four rooms above 
it. The air supply to the air warmers is taken from the 
northern exposure into a small room where a fan is 
placed, specially designed for this plant, to drive the air 


and thence to the fan shaft and through it out of doors. 
This removal of air makes it easy for the warm air to 
enter from the air warmers through the flues which lead 
to each of the different rooms. Both the fresh air and 
the foul air ducts are underground and large dampers 
are во arranged that after school or during holidays the 
air from the rooms may be returned to the heater and 
thence to the rooms, effecting а circulating system, by 
which method a great economy of fuel is said to result. 
The system is à complete gravity and mechanical 
pressure system combined, so that during a marked dif- 
ference between the inside and outside temperatures the 
gravity system will suffice for maintaining the required 
standards both for heating and ventilation, while during 
the sultry days of spring and fall the fan and engine may 
be operated. With either system, however, the valves 
are so arranged and the flues so proportioned as to give to 
each schoolroom 1500 cubic feet of fresh warmed or tem- 
pered air per minute, and at the same time expel the foul 
or vitiated air so thoroughly as to keep the purity within 
6.10,000 of the purity of the outside atmosphere. The 
registers used in both the heating and ventilating flues 
have an area of about 5 square feet. When the gravity 
system is in operation the aspiration in the stacks for the 
expulsion of foul air is rendered possible by the use of 
two stack heaters. The building contains, approximately, 
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175,000 cubic feet of space, which is reduced by the flues, 
partitions and furniture. А conspicuous feature in the 
basement is the absence of the lumbering, space consum- 
ing and dust collecting overhead ducts, so that it is as 
clean and commodious as the parlor of a thrifty house- 
wife. All of the foul and warm air ducts being constructed 
of brick, the building is practically fire proof. The sani- 
taries are the Dr. Ross dry cremating closets and are ar- 
ranged with nine on the girls’ side and six on the 
boys' side, with а slate urinal, the platform, trough, 
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Fig. 2.— Plan of First and Second Floors of Building. 


back and ends being made of the best 
grade of slate. The heating and ventilat- 
ing system has been tested and has given 
evidence of its capacity to entirely sat- 
isfy all the demands made upon it. 


——— — ——. .. —' 


Testing Fire Proof Floors. 


An interesting test of the Roebling 
System of fire proof floors was recently 
made at the corner of Eighty.second 
Street and the Western Boulevard by the 
Department of Buildings of New York 
City. For the purpose of the test a steel 
skeleton frame resting on open columns 
was erected and inclosed in а 12.inch 
brick wall. The floor to be tested was 
erected inside of the structure 12 feet 
above the ground, and consisted of iron 
beams framed into girders at the ends, 
the beams being spaced 4 feet apart and 
10 feet between supports. Two of the 
arches were finished with a flat ceiling, 
and one arch had no plaster protection, 
the surface of the concrete being exposed 
to the direct action of the fire. The concrete consisted of 
1 part Aalborg Portland cement, 2 parts of sand and 5 parts 
of steam ashes. The thickness of the crown at the middle 
of the arch was 3 inches over the top of this floor, and 
between the sleepers was a filling of concrete to a depth 
of 2 inches. A grating extending over the entire floor 
area of the interior of the structure was placed about 8 feet 
above the ground, and on this rested a layer of dry, hard 
wood about 214 feet in depth. A secondary grate about 2 
feet below the first was also supplied with fuel, with the 
object of heating the air entering the building and thus 
creating a higher final temperature. After the fire had 
burned for five hours the doors were opened and the 
flames extinguished. An examination of the interior 
showed that the concrete floor was apparently uninjured, 
the arches remaining whole and uniform, a small quantity 
of the concrete, however, having dropped from the under 
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side. The next day a load, representing the ultimate 
strength of the floor, 600 pounds per square foot, was 
placed upon it to ascertain whether it was still safe after 
the severe fire test to which it had been subjected, and the 
floor sustained the load. 

— i ————— ————— 


French Architecture in New York City. 


What is regarded by architects as one of the best speci- 
mens which the recently increasing tendency toward 
French architecture in the larger office and 
hotel buildings has produced in New York 
City is the addition to the;Hotel Renais- 
sance, on Fifth avenue. The building is of 
Indiana limestone, six stories in hight 
without the mansard, in which there are 
two stories. 

About the sixth story runs & balcony, 
and there is also & stretch of balcony with 
an iron railing on the side street facade of 
the building. The windows in some cases 
are topped; with pointed cornices, while 
those in the maneard have alternately 
curved and pointed cornices, the rest of 
the windows having flat cornices. The or- 
namentation of the building is not florid, 
and it is regarded as a particularly euc- 
cessful adaptation of the modern French 
school to the needs of the city. 

The architects are Howard & Cauld- 
well, who refer to the munsard roof as 
well calculated to diminish some of the 
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Fig. 3.—Plan of Basement, Showing Location of Fans, Furnaces, Ducts and Flues. 


Heating and Ventilating a School Building.— Plans.— Scale, 1-24 Inch to the Foot. 


difficulties which the tall office buildings are beginning 
tocause. By the use of the curved roof, it is claimed, & 
greater amount of sunlight reaches the street than the 
customary Italian cornice allows. The use of the man- 
sard is customary in Paris, because the hight of buildings 
is limited, although under certain conditions additional 
stories may be built when the curved roof is used. The 
value of the device in the increased amount of sunlight 
which it allows has long been understood in that city. 

Mr. Howard has studied for many years in Paris, and 
is one of the architects who believes that the French 
methods are the ones best adapted to the conditions that 
exist in New York. 

— — — — 

TEE oldest wooden building in the world is said to be 
the church at Borgund, in Norway. It was built in the 
eleventh century and has been protected by frequent coat- 
ings of pitch. It is built of pine and in fantastic Roman- 
esque design. 
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WHAT BUILDERS ARE DOING. 


RESENT indications point to an increase in activity in the 
building business in nearly if not allthelarger cities of 
the country, provided those symptoms that are convincing 

to builders may be accepted as indications. It may be safely 
assumed that with the fixing of the financial policy of the Gov- 
ernment for another Presidential term, capital will be much Jess 
timorous than it has been during the past few years. The 
postponement of projected work while capital was still reluct- 
ant to begin large operations has left the field more open, and 


developed a need for much new bnilding of every sort. These 
rojects which have been withheld from operation will doubt- 
ess be placed in the market as fast as possible; and such indica- 
tions as are apparent at this time point to the truth of this 
conclusion. 

Architects in the larger cities, especially of the extreme and 
middle East, state that they are finishing plans for extensive 
building to be begun as soon as possible. 

It is too вооп to predict with certainty what the effect of 
the election will actually be upon the building interests of the 
country, but it may be safely accepted as the general opinion 
that it will be greatly beneficial. No reports have been received 
that show any feeling of depression asthe result of the elec- 
tion, even the silver States showing conditions that are no 
worse than they were prior to November 3. There have been 
no labor troubles of sufficient seriousness to involve more than 
those immediately concerned during the past month. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Little if any change is to be noted in the condition of the 
building business in Baltimore. No strikes or lockouts of im- 
portance have occurred recently, and the amount of buildin 
under way is neither Jarge nor small for this season as compar 
with recent years. 

During the month of November a very interesting display of 
designs and оше of buildings was given by the Baltimore 
Architectural Club in the art gallery of the Peabody Institute, 
which was loaned for the occasion. 

There were about 300 pictures shown. The local field was 
well represented, 70 of the pictures being Jikenesses of build- 
ings in that city. Some of the older specimens of Baltimore 
architecture found room at the exhibit in the shape of photo- 

phi Among these were the interior of the Cathedral, the 

cKim School, Baltimore and Aisquith streets; the First 
Unitarian Church, Charles and Franklin streets, and the Han- 
son Thomas residence, on Monument street. Some out of town 
buildings were the American Surety Building, in New York; 
Christ Church, in New Brighton; the Agricultural Building, 
at the World's Fair; the Boston Public Library, and the Wash- 
ington Memorial Arch. There were many interesting specimens 
of foreign workmanship, submitted by architecte from abroad. 


Boston, Mass. 


The present condition of the building business in Boston is 
very satisfactory. A large amount of work that has been pro- 
ected during the past year, but held in abeyance until after 

ovember 3, is now being prepared for execution. One exam- 
ple, which may be accepted as being indicative of the general 
conditions in the city and vicinity. is the resumption of work 
on a building for business purposes after being suspended for 
nearly a year. The owner invested about 330,000 in the founda. 
tions and then abandoned work until financial conditions should 
become settled. The total cost of the building approximates 
$300,000. Building in the residential parts of the city shows the 
greatest recent increase in activity, and, from the amount of 
work of this character, dwellings, apartment houses, tenements, 
&c., now in the hands of architects the end of the present 
and beginning of next season wil] be marked by unusual 
activity. 

Several small strikes have occurred during the past month, 
but have not been important enough to affect more than the 
jots upon which they occurred. 

The Master Builders! Association has recently bought two 
large American flags, which it proposes to keep flying on the 
roof of its building in the future—rain or shine. 

The association was liberally represented at the meeting of 
the Massachusetts State Association at Lowell, sending a dele- 
gation of about 25. Everybody reported asatisfactory meet- 
ing and a delightful time. 


Chicago, III. 


Chicago builders are expecting an immediate and marked im- 
provement in the condition of the building business. A large 
amount of new work is planned for the business parts of the 
city, and architects are reported as having a large quantity of 
work prepared for outlying districts. One of the most prom- 
inent architects is quoted as saying: 

„The plans now in our hands that awaited election returns 
foot up 36,620,000. On one job that is tied up in our hands there 
is work for 400 men eight months. That is but one of the big 
mercantile buildings which will be put in course of erection in 
the very heart of the city. In several, the total cost of which 
ranges from $300,000 to $800,000, the contracts are signed and ac- 
knowledged, but in each there was an election cancellation 
clause. 

One of the la t builders in the city is reported to have esti- 
mated the new building projected, and dependent upon the 
result of the November electión, to be upward of $5,000,000. 
The Chicago Record of November 10 99 855 a representative of 
the George A. Fuller Company, which company take no con- 
tracts under $200,000, as saying: Contracts fora building in 
Chicago, one in Boston and another in St. Louis have been re- 
leased by usin the last two davs. The total cost of the three 
structures will not be less than $1,500,000, and they are but the 
first of twelve or fifteen contracts of varying importance. 
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The erection of the Fair Building, at State and Adams streets, 
by the Fuller Company, is assured right after the holidays. 
This will give employment to hundreds of men. 

A strike of the union marble workers on the public library, 
which was begun about October 1 against а reduction in wages 
from $3.50 to $3 per day, has finally been submitted to an arbi- 
trating board consisting of Judge Egbert Jamieson, chairman; 
George A. Gilbert and Roger E. Skelly. Both sides have 
agreed to abide by the decision of the board. Aside from 
this strike, which seriously interfered with the progress of the 
9 Re others of importance have occurred during the past 
month. 

A new central labor organization, to take the place of the 
defunct Trades and Labor Assembly, under the name of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor, was formed on November 11. The 
new organization is reported as having declared against walk- 
ing delegates. 

The Builders and Traders’ Exchange and the Building 
Trades Club are both reported as being in excellent condition. 
The club, by special arrangement, received the Presidential 
election returns in its rooms on the evening of November 3 for 
its members and their guests. 


Cleveland, Ohlo. 


The builders of Cleveland are looking forward to increased 
business activity and base their hopes of improvement upon 
work already prepared by the architects and by the promise 
of new work that owners are reported as having held back until 
after the election. 

Among the other new buildings to be begun as soon as possi- 
ble is the new Chamber of Commerce, which is expected to cost 
about $250,000. Many of the contractors expect that a cosider- 
able part of the new work in sight will be commenced this fall. 

It is stated that a great effort is to be made forthwith to in- 
crease the membership of the Builders’ Exchange in the Arcade. 
A number of local contractors have from time to time signifled 
their intention of joining as soon as the election was over and 
business had improved, and, both these conditions now having 
been fulfilled, these gentlemen will be urged to become members. 

There have been no strikes or lockouts in the building trades 
of importance since the last report. 


Denver, Col. 


Denver real estate men and builders are predicting а revival 
of business in the near future. It seems to be the general 
opinion that the election was deemed a turning point, wbich- 
ever way it went, and capital was waiting for the outcome in 
order to intelligently meet the conditions that ensued. It is 
claimed that the unsettled state of the money market, due to 
the uncertainty of the financial policy that existed prior to 
the election, will disappear now that а certainty has been 
reached. As compared with the years preceding 1893 the 
amount of work done in Denver by builders during the year 
just ending has been very small: and it is generally believed 
that an upward tendency is manifesting itself. There is very 
little actual movement in building as yet, the 'erection of a 
block of storerooms on the corner of Seventeenth and California 
and a terrace on Thirteenth and Glenarm streets being the 
only important buildings under way in or near the paved dis- 
trict. There are, of course, always a greater or less number of 
private residences in course of construction, but as a rule the 
timidity of capital still continues and several ambitious struc- 
tures are set aside for the present. 


Detroit, Mich. 


The gradual improvement in the real estate interests of 
Detroit, combined with dullness of building during the past 
two years, is leadinz the builders of the city to hope for some- 
thing like а normal amount of work at the opening of the spring 
season. It seems to be conceded that there is little likelihood of 
extensive increase in building work before snow flies, but all 
are hoping for better conditions in 1897. A controversy 
between the contractors for stone on the county building, in- 
volving the letting of а contract for about $350,000, has retarded 
me ore aud the matter is still unsettled at the time of this 
writing. 

The Builders and Traders’ Exchange is holding its own and 
is steadily adding to its membership. 

The American Institute of Architects at its recent conven- 
tion in Nashville selected Detroit as the next place of meeting, 
which will occur shortly after the convention of the National 
Association of Builders, which will be held in September next. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


The following from a recent issue of the Indianapolis Sen- 
tinel indicates the condition of the building trades of that city: 
The condition of the building trade is reported very dull by ar 
chitects and contractors generally. Most of them impute the 
cause to the excitement and unsettled condition of affairs attend- 
ing the campaign, and the consensus of opinion is that the trade 
will be flush, rather than otherwise, now that the election is 
over. 

A great deal of small repairing is being done, and the con- 
tractors say that depressed finances are accountable for this, 
just as the ordinary man, when “ һага up," will furbish up the 
suit of clothes he now wears and make it do another season. 

However, notwithstanding the adverse condition of the 
times a good deal of residence building is going on and some 
very pretty and creditable dwellings are being erected in differ- 
ent sections of the city. А residence that will rank among the 
moet handsome in the city when completed is in course of con- 
struction at Eleventh and Delaware streets. Architect Dark 
drew the plans, and the house will be the home of Н. A. Mans- 
fleld, the late city engineer. It will bea two-story brick resi- 
dence, with ten rooms. hardwood interior finish and every 
modern convenience. The bare cost, without incidentals, will 
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be in the neighorhood of $6000. James L. Bradley, who pur- 
chased the кр property last spring for а consideration of 
$3000, is having the house remodeled at an expense of $20,000. 
hen completed it will be oue of the finest residences in the 
city. 
Lowell, Mass. 


The members of the Bulders’ Exchange at Lowell had the 
pleasure of entertaining the delegates and visitors to the recent 
meeting of the Massachusetts Sate Association of Builders. 
The principal feature of the entertaiument was a banquet at 
the American House, which was a most enjoyable and success- 
ful affair. 

Builders report business as being in fair condition at present, 
with excellent prospects for the future. No labor disturbances 
of importance have been reported for some time, and there is 
nothing to indicate a change in the present amicable relations 
between employers and workmen. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Milwaukee builders report the amount of work on hand, 
and the prospects for next year, as slowly but steadily improv- 
ing. It is thought that the total of work done in 185890 will 
Bhow but little increase over the amount done in 1895, which 
was one of the dullest of recent years. Ап increase in activity 
in real estate circles is being reported, and there is a consider- 
able amount of “talk” of new building; although but little 
has vet reached the architects. 

An attempt to create the office of city architect and to give 
into its charge the designing of all the city buildings is meeting 
with an amount of opposition that may be fatal to the project. 
The majority of the architects of the city favor the competitive 
method for securing designs for buildings. althougn many com- 
plain of the lack of specific conditions under which competition 
18 at present conduted. 

There has been an unusual freedom from labor troubles in 
the building trades for several months, due, it is claimed, to 
the dullness of business. 


New York City. 


Contractors and builders in New York City confidently ex- 
pect an increase in the amount of building between now and 
the end of the year, and are looking forward to a still further 
improvement іп 1897. Many of the more prominent contract- 
ors have been interviewed, and all seem to be unanimous in 
the opinion that work which for many months has been held 
back awaiting the outcome of the election will now be pushed to 
completion as soon as possible. ‘There is an uuusual amount of 
work in the market for this season of the year, and contractors 
are reported as being busy figuring. 

The workmen in one of the large-down town buildings, the 
St. Paul, at the corner of Broadway and Ann street, were 
ordered out by the walging delegate early in November because 
the painters were doing the varnishiny. The painters and 
varnishers have separate unions; hence the trouble. After a 
short time the strike spread to some of the stone and marble 
catters and polishers who were doing work in shops for the 
building. At the hour of going to press the painters, on, whose 
account the strike was ordered, had just returned to work, and 
it was thought that this would lead to a speedy settlement of 
the trouble. e 

At the quarterly meeting of the Building Trades Club, held 
on Monday evening, November 9, Mr. Stephen M. Wright, its 
secretary, presented to the club a life-size portrait of Mr. Wil- 
liam Н. Sayward, in recognition of the latter's faithful, inde- 
fatigable and self-sacrificing devotion to the interest of the 
building industry throughout the past ten years. The portrait, 
massively framed. bears a metal tablet, with the inscription, 
*William Н. Sayward, Founder of the National Association of 
Builders." 

The Mechanics and Traders’ Exchange is in excellent con- 
dition flnancialiy, and its report to the recent convention of the 
National Association of Builders shows it to be actively in- 
terested in the welfare of the fraternity, not only in New York 
City, but throughout the whole country. 

The following is the rate of wages paid and tbe hours of labor 
worn in the various branches of the building trades in New 

ork City. 


Stone setters....... TEE 50 8 hours. 
Stone setters' tenders............ 2.75 8 hours. 
Stone шайопй..................... 3.50 8 hours. 
Bricklayers ee e s sss. oO per Hour 8 hours. 
Bricklayers’ tenders.............. -30 per hour 8 hours. 
Сагрепїега........................ 3.50 8 hours. 
Framers................... Vn LEA 8.00-83.50 8 hours, 
Inside carpenters (finishers).... 3.50 8 hours. 
Stair builder. 3.50 3 hours. 

8 hours. 


Hlniel EC 3 50 
Coppersmiths............. 8.00 (average) 8 and 9 hours. 


Iron workers 1.50-5.00 ror een 8 hours. 


Steam fitter soouss nunen 3.75 (averuge) 8 hours. 
Plumbers...... eee 3.50 8 hours. 
Painters. eor eil ......... 8.50 S hours. 
Fresco райега................... 4.00 $4.50 5 hours. 
Plasterers ...... ..............Ls. 4.00 8 hours, 
Plasterers’ tender 2.755 8 hours. 
Gas lit ter gd 3.75 8 hours. 
Paper hangers.................... Piece work 

Stonecutters (hard and soft)... 4.50 soft $4.00 hard 8 hours. 
Ordinury luborers ............... .30 per hour * hours. 


The Housesmiths and Bridegmen's Union is making arrange- 
ments for a general demand for an increase of wages, to meet 
increases in other trades, on July 1, 1897. 


Omaha, Neb. 


A report from Omaha about November 1 showed that the 
feeling among builders and real estate dealers is much more 
hopeful than it has been at any time since early in the year. 
There is a manifest desire upon the part of investors to “ take 
hold ” and indications seem to point to an early resumption of 
building. At present there is an unusual demaud for small 
homes in the suburban districts, 
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The Builders and Traders’ Exchange has been making an 
effort to hold its own against the tide of adverse conditions 
which has prevailed during the year, and the members are 
looking forward to additions to their number as soon as busi- 


ness brightens. 
Philadelphia. Pa. 


The prospect for building in Philadelphia has been improved 
since the election, and contractors are of the opinion that 
work which for various reasons has been held back will be 
immediately placed in the market. No trouble between em- 
ployers and workmen has occurred during the past month and 
there appears to be little probability of any disturbance of 
present relations during the remainder of the season. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


An amendment to the building law of Pittsburgh has been 
recently offered seeking to compel all owners of high buildings 
to provide full and sufficient fire escapes. The building busi- 
ness appears to be gradually assuming a more active tone, 
though many of the contractors feel that the volume of new 
work coming into the market between now and spring will be 

The improvement in the outlook for general business is, 
however, accepted as a basis for the belief that the coming year 
will be a much better one for builders than the one now passing. 

There have been no serious labor troubles during the past 


month. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Builders in St. Louis are reported as being well satisfled with 
the prospect for new building. The number of building permits 
issued during October fell below the average, which was largel 
the result of no permits being taken out for large office bud. 
ings and similar enterprises. There 18 a great deal more work 
being done on small buildings than the returns indicate. This 
is especially true in the West End. Along the Lindell and 
Suburban electric roads, which intersect this district, new work 
can be seen in every direction. Building is quite active along 
Delmar avenue from Taylor avenue to more than a mile west. 

'The master builders of the city say that immediate reaction 
has followed the Presidential election. For months before 
that time trade was unusually dul), the result throwing the 
business of 1896 behind that of 1895 for that period. But now 
things are different. The fever of political excitement has 
passed, and people are settling down to work. 

As an example of this it may be stated that on the day after 
the election one St. Louis firm of builders was given three sets 
of plans for three big buildings, upon which work is to begin 
at once. The parties from whom these orders came stated that 
they had been паше соц the political campaign was over, 
aud there are many other similar instances that have come up 
since the election. The architects report already an improve- 
ment in business, and many of them are now engaged on the 
plans for buildings to go up in the spring. These orders have 
come since the elections and are sure indications of renewed 
and healthy activity in building circles. 

Secretary Walsh of the Builders’ Exchange has framed a 
bill to be presented to the маны Legislature to amend the 
mechanics’ lien law во авто prevent dealers in building material 
from taking advantage of the law. The purpose of the bill is 
to protect mechanics, builders and contractors. The amend- 
ment was introduced at the last session too late for action. 


бәп Francisco, Cal. 


No report has been received from San Francisco since No- 
vember 3 as to the condition of the building business; but 
builders generally were Jooking tor an improvement whichever 
way the election was decided. 

he members of the Builders’ Exchange Arsociation recently 
gave a banquet in the exchange rooms in its new building on 
ew Montgomery street 

After the elaborate menu had been disposed of the follow- 
ivg toasts were responded to: 

„Architecture in San Francisco.“ W. J. Smith: „The 
Builders Exchange.“ Oscar Lewis; ‘‘ The Ladies’ Association, 
S. H. Kent: Masons and Builders! Association," James A. 
Wilson; Master Plumbers! Association.” H. Williamson: 
„Master Painters’ Association," J. R. Frasier; ‘‘ Millmen’s 
Association," William Shaunessy; ''Our Sister Exchanges," 
J. A. Smiley; ‘‘ The Press," Oliver Everett. 

George L. Dealey also made some appropriate remarks re- 
arding the progress of the Builders’ Exhange, and Louis 
Steigart amused the assembled builders by singing several 
songs in imitation of the pagan Chinese. After several hours of 
festivity the banquet was concluded by a song rendered by the 
Knickerbocker Male Quartette. 


Worcester, Mass. 


The building business in Worcester is reported as being in 
fair condition, with a good prospect for an active opening of 
the season of 1897. 

The directors of thy Builders’ Exchange. desirous of making 
their organization more valuable and mutually helpful, are 
making an effort to establish a ’change hour between 11.30 
and 12 o'clock, when representatives of the firms in the ex- 
change will be at the rooms to meet parties that may have 
business with the individual firms. The Boston Builders’ Ex- 
change has long had 'change hours from 11 to 1 o'clock, and it 
is thought that the Worceste> organization should have some- 
thing in this line also. 

The last monthly meeting of the Exchange was held Novem- 
ber 4, President C. A. Vaughan presiding. The firm of E. 
D. Sisson & Co were admitted to membership, making 
a total list of 102 members. Delegates C. W. Walls, О. S. 
Kendall and C. C. Brown reported on the State Builders’ Авво- 
ciation meeting at Lowell, and resolutions in regard to legisla- 
tion and certain building restrictions passed at the Lowell 
meeting were informally discussed. 

Assurances are practically positive that at least two among 
the largest of Worcester’s industrial interests will begin on 
the construction of new plants early in the coming season. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Plans for a Country House, 

From R. E. S., Morris, Man —1 would like very much 
to have some of the readers of the paper furnish plans for 
а country bouse, suitable for erection out here on the prai- 
rie, the cost to range, say, from $1000 to $1500. 


Making a Hox Sill. 

From W. H. C., Logansport, Ind.—I would like to con- 
tribute a few words in answer to C. C. J.“ of New Bed- 
ford, III., whose inquiry in regard to making a box sill 
was published in the September number of the paper. 
'The sketch which I send will, I think, explain the method 
I employ without extended description. I have made sills 
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Method of Making a Bor Sill Suggested by " W Н. C." 


in other ways, but I think the method here illustrated the 
best. І do not, however, consider any box sill as good as 
à solid sill 6 x 8 inches, the size we use in this city. 


Hektograph Copying Pad. 

From J. S. S., State College, Pa.—In reply to the corre- 
spondent who recently asked in regard to a method for 
making a hektograph copying pad, I would suggest the 
use of the follo ving iugredients: Oneounce of white glue, 
6 ounces of glycerin and 8 to 10 drops of carbolic acid. 
Cover the glue with hot water and letit dissolve. Warm 
the glycerin, mix with the dissolved glue and let the ves- 
sel containing it stand in hot water for five minutes, after 
which add the carbolic acid. Pour the mixture into a tin 
pan of the desired size and shape, and when the solution is 
-cold апа hard it is ready for use. In utilizing the pad, 
the first thing to be done is to make the drawing or writ- 
ing with hektograph ink, which can be purchased of any 
druggist or dealer in drawing materials, and place it face 
down on the pad. Rub into even contact and then take 
it off. Place on the pad the paper on which it is desired 
to print, rub it into contact and peel off carefully, and so 
continue with successive sheets. The pad should be at 
-once washed off with a sponge dipped in cold or tepid 
water as soon as the printing is completed. From 75 to 
125 copies may be taken from a transfer, though in what 
way O. A. S." expects to replace blue prints by this 
means is difficult to see, for the reason tbat only rough 
drawings can thus be made. 


Rale for Figuring the Breaking Strain of Timber. 

From W. 8. K., Wapello, Iowa. —On page 211 of the 
September issue of the paper appears an inquiry from 
** Carpenter," Naugatuck, Conn., who asks for a rule by 
which to figure the breaking strain of timber such as 
spruce and yellow pine. As every carpenter at some time 
has felt the need of a simple rule to get at the approximate 
weight of joists or beams of timber, loaded at or near the 
middle—something every carpenter can carry in his head 
and have at the end of his pencil whenever he wants it— 
this contribution is offered with the hope that it may be 
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of value to many readers. Bear in mind euch rules are 
ouly approximate. since timber varies greatly, being young 
or old, straight or cross grained. clear or knotty, seasoned 
or green, Also that all timber is permanently injured if 
more than even one quarter of the breaking weight is 
placed on it ; therefore this limit should never be passed, 
and usually one-sixth of the breaking weight is taken as 
the safe load. The following rule is calculated for fir or 
English oak, but is applicable to white and yellow pine 
or spruce for ordinary purposes. White burr oak and best 
Southern pitch pine are believed to bear loads one-quarter 
greater. Useasa constant 400 Multiply the square of 
the depth or vertical hight in inches by the breadth or 
thickness in inches of the beam. Multiply this product 
by 400 and divide the result by the length of the beam in 
feet, this quotient giving the breaking weight. For 
example, a joist іч 12 x 2 inches in size and 16 feet in length: 
12 x 12 x 2 x 400 + 16 = 7200 pounds, which is its 
breaking weight, and one-sixth of this is 1200 pounds, the 
safe load. According to Trautwine's Pocket Book, the 
same would be 1350 pounds, but his table is based on 
sound, clear, straight grained wood, seasoned aud free 
from knots and other defects, a thing which does not 
often happen in practice. If the stick was laid flatwise its 
breaking weight would be 2 x 2 x 12 x 400 + 16 = 1200 
pounds. The safe load would be one-sixth of this, or 200 
pounds, or one-sixth the strength of the timber set up 
edgewise and well bridged. 


Lengths of Porch Rafters, 

From L. W. G., Bay City, Mich.—I notice in the col- 
umns of the Correspondence department of Carpentry and 
Building, of which 1 am a reader, that B. F. J.” of 
Aliquippə, Pa., wishes to know how to find the lengths of 
rafters for a porch where a circular bay window cuts into 
the plan of the porch roof. I inclose a sketch showing 
how I do such things, and which I hope will prove a help 
to brother B. F. J.” First, make a plan to scale of the 
intended porch on a planed piece of board. Strike the cir- 
cle of the bay window and then lay off the rafter seats as 
wellas their respective distances apart. Draw the seats 
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Lengths of Porch Rafters —Diagram Submitted by “І. W. С" 


square over to intersect the circular bay line in their dif- 
ferent places. If the rise of the roof is 1 foot in 6—the 
width—it is an easy matter to find the rise where the 
rafter cuts the circular window line. This rise with its 
respective run will give the length of the rafter. The 
others are, of course, found in the same way. 


Strength of Floors. 

From G. B., New York. —W hat weight per square foot 
will a floor carry, where the floor beams are 3 x 8 inches 
and 20 feet long, placed witb 16-inch centers, supported 
by & girder 6 x 8 inch and 30 feet long, the girder placed 
in the center of the floor beams апа supported by a brick 
pier 1 foot square’? Also what weight will the same floor 
carry without the girder or the brick pier ? . 
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Answer.—The floor, with a coefficient of one third its 
breaking load for spruce beams, should bear a distributed 
load of 86 pounds per square foot without the girder. 
The girder, 30 feet long, supported by one brick pier in the 
center, with the ends supported by the walls, will add 20 
pounds per square foot, or make the floor equal to a safe 
load of 106 pounds per square foot. 


Rule for Finding the Diameters of Cone Pulleys. 
From F. W., Buffalo, N. Y.—I desire to ask the prac- 
tical readers of the paper for a solution of the problem in- 
dicated by the sketch inclosed. А cone pulley has steps 
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Rule for Finding the Diameters of Cone Pulleys 


5, 7 and 9 inches respectively in diameter. Running with 
the 5 inch cone is a pulley 25 inches in diameter, and what 
I want to know is, what should be the diameters of the 
Steps of this large pulley so as to use the same belt? In 
other words, what must be the two unknown diameters 
on the larger pulley во as to run the same belt with the 7 
and 9 inch steps of the smaller pulley. I would like to 
have the correspondent answering the question state how 
it is figured out. 


Heating a Barber Shop. 

From W. F. S., Bayfield, Wis.—I send herewith a plan. 
shown in Fig. 1, of а barber shop which the proprietor 
wishes to have heated with hot water from his bath boiler. 
The building is 13 feet front, 31 feet deep and has a 9-foot 
ceiling. It has two stories and is plastered, but the upper 
rooms are not occupied. The front is mostly of glass, 
amounting to a space 7 x 13 feet. On the plan there is shown 
а 66-gallon galvanized iron boiler and a 16-inch Wilks heater, 
The heater is tapped on the top for two 14-inch connections, 
and tapped on the sides near the bottom with four 14-inch 
holes. Where is it best to connect the flow pipe—from the 
top of the boiler or from one of the unused holes in the top 
of the heater ? Where should the return pipes be connected ? 
What size of pipe should I use for the flow and return from 
the heating coil, and where should the heating coil be 
placed ? What shape and size should the heating coil be? It 
will be noticed that the back part of the building is divided 
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Heating a Barber Shop — Fig 1.—Plan View. 


into three rooms, two of which are bathrooms, and that the 
partition is only 7 feet high, leaving a space of 2 feet be- 
tween the top of the partition and the ceiling for a circula. 
tion of air. The building faces north, and the space along 
the west side is occupied by chairs for the waiting cus- 
tomers. 
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Answer.— Considering the amount of heating surface that 
wil be exposed by the heater, the boiler and the piping to 
and from the heating coil, it is quite probable that a coil, 
placed along the north end of the room, exposing 100 feet of 
surface, will be ample to secure а comfortable temperature. 
In order to make the circulation easy a 14-inch flow pipe 
will probably be best. This should run up to a point a few 
inches below the ceiling, as shown in Fig. 2, where it should 
run into a tee in the top of which an air valve should be 
connected. From the side of the tee а flow main of the full 
size should be run over tothe heating coil. It isquite prob- 
able that а radiator wil be more ornamental and satisfac- 
tory, but either a manifold coil made of 1-inch pipes ora 
return bend coil made of 1j-inch pipes will render good 
service. 'The return from the radiator can readily be run 
along the floor on the west side, back of the waiting chairs; 
and where it comes into the small room where the heater 
and boiler are located it can be run across and connected at 
one of the openings in the side of the heater. Two lineal 
feet of 14-inch pipe exposes 1 square foot of heating surface, 
and if a radiator exposing 100 square feet of surface is used 
200 lineal feet of pipe will be required. If 1-inch pipe is 
used 3 lineal feet of pipe exposes 1 square foot of surface, 
and 300 lineal feet of 1-inch pipe will be needed. As the 
water heater will be connected to the boiler any expansion 
of water will work against the supply to the boiler, whether 
that be city pressure or tank pressure, and an expansion 
tank will not be necessary. 


Questions About a Porch Roof 
From E. W. H., Santa Barbara, Cal.—I have a porch 
roof, about 90 feet long by 12 feet wide and in section looks 
about as shown in Fig. 1. There is a shallow gutter 1 
inch deep by 4 inches wide running at the edge, just behind 
the crown mold, and at intervals there are baluster posts 
7 х 7 inches. The porch shown has a fall of 16 inch to the 
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foot and is to be covered with sheet metal, either lead, 
copper or zinc. How should the baluster posts be flashed 
around so as to allow room for the expansion and con- 
traction of the sheet? Where the end of the sheet 
goes to the gutter will it do to turn it down sbarp, 
as shown in Fig. 2, or must it be turned over iu a bead, 
as shown in Fig. 8? With reference to the use of 
copper for flats and gutters I am met by the difficulty 
that the roof water is to be used for drinking water 
and with copper I suppose this would hardly be safe. 
Would it be policy (durability being of importance) to 
use a lighter weight of sheet lead than 6-pound and thus 
bring the cost down nearer that of copper? How would 
it be to use a good weight of zinc, say No. 12 weighing а. 
tride over 1 pound to the square foot, for all flats and. 
gutters, laying it with flat seams, While not equal prob 
ably to lead or copper in durability, would not the zinc 
prove satisfactory in use and greatly exceed tin in dura- 
bility ? Zinc is much used abroad for roofing, many im- 
portant structures being covered with it. The synagogue 
at Nuremburg, Germany, has a large dome covered many 
years ago with zinc that is reported as being yet in perfect 
condition. Does zinc present any difficulties in working 
that disqualify it? Bloxom, an English authority, says of 
zinc: ‘‘ Being peculiarly fitted on account of its lightness 
for the construction of gutters, water pipes and roofs of 
buildings, zinc is less liable than iron to corrosion under 
the influence of moist air, for although the bright surface 
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of zinc 800n becomes tarnished when exposed to the air it 
merely becomes covered with & thin film of oxide of zinc 
(passing to basic carbonate by absorption of carbonic 
acid from the sir), which protects the metal from further 
action." Another authority says. but -little affected by 
the air. I would be glad of any further light you can 
throw on the subject, or would be pleased if any of your 
readers having had practical experience in this line would 
give me the benefit of their knowledge. 
+ (Answer.—Replying to our correspondent's first ques- 
tion, we have prepared the diagram, Fig. 4. in which A 
represents the baluster post resting upon the roof line. 
At а sufficient hight above the roof, about 4 inches, cut a 
groove, B, around the four sides of the baluster about 14 
inch deep and as wide as the thickness of a saw cut. Let 
C C represent the metal roofing flashed up around the post, 
but not nailed, and D D a cap flashing with a 14-inch edge 
bent on the top. Fill the groove shown by E E with white 
lead, insert the bent edge of the cap flashing into the 
groove, and put a few nails through the cap flashing at 
the top, as shown at F and F, being careful not to nail too 
far down so as to strike the lower flashing. 'This method 
permits the lower flashing to contract or expand. The 
corners of the lower flashing should be double seamed and 
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Fig. 2.—Square Gutter Finish. 
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the mallet the edges of the sheets would be liable to crack. 
If the roof was steep enough zinc roofing could be laid as 
shown in Fig. 6 80 as to allow for expansion and contrac- 
tion. 


The Value of Trade Schools, 


From A GRADUATE, Owen Sound, Ontario, Canada.— 
I believe you are ever ready to give a sympathetic ear to 
any earnest thinker or inquirer through your good (that 
describes the meaning, perhaps, better than the phrase 
valuable) paper, and the discussion now in progress on 
both sides of the Atlantic relating to the apprentice 
question is one in which every intelligent mechanic, or 
apprentice, or learner of any trade—after having done all 
in his power to inform himself of its past and present 
history, and sifted out from his own experience the facts 
bearing upon the question—should feel himself bound to 
make a stand in whatever direction his sincere convictions 
lead him. Many a journeyman if asked how he came to 
be in his present position would have to answer something 
like the following: 

* I was one of a family of five boys, and it was impera- 
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Questions About a Porch Roof. 


soldered about 3 inches above the roof line, being careful 
to double seam so that the water will not run against the 
seam. | 

The methods shown in Figs. 2 and 8 will not make a 
good job, for the reason that if the gutter should stuff up 
at the spout or leader, the water would back up under the 
cap flashing in Figs. 2 and 3 and cause considerable leak- 
age. The proper method, and that which allows for the 
contraction and expansion of the metal, is shown in Fig. 
5. Let C represent an angle strip nailed against the 
wooden crown. A represents the gutter lining, being 
locked in the front to the angle strip at B, and having a 
lock at the back at E. The lock E is fastened to the roof 
board by means of the cleat F, and over this the following 
sheets are locked. There is not a nail driven in the gut- 
ter, which can thus expand and contract. 

As tbe rain water is to be used for drinking our corre- 
Spondent could obtain tinued copper, which would not 
affect the water. A lighter weight of sheet lead would 
certainly make just as durable a job as copper; but if our 
correspondent should decide on sheet lead, the gutter 
would have to be lined аз shown in Fig. 5, minus the lock, 
letting it extend on to the roof from 6 to 8 inches, and 
laying the wooden rolls over this lead, being careful not 
to nail through the lead lining. The lead roof covering 
should then be flashed over the gutter lining as shown in 
Fig. 2. We would not advise the use of sheet zinc for flat 
roofing, for when locking the sheets and closing them with 
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tive for us to get employment. It was not so much a 
question of what profession I might choose to follow, but . 
how to obtain a means of livelihood. After working as a 
messenger boy for the best part of two years, when con- 
science would ask what I intended to make of myself, 
common sense would tell me that to become a mechanic 
rather than a laborer would be preferable, even though it 
would take some five years ere I could call myself a jour- 
neyman However, my eyes and ears were open, and 
it came to my knowledge that Smudge & Tampin, 
who kept a large hardware store — with a workshop in 
connection — could accommodate an apprentice. I was 
told, upon application, that to drive the delivery wagon the 
first six months or so, until another boy was taken on, was 
the custom; so, after filling this programme fur ten months 
and making application, I was promoted to the workshop, 
where it became my duty to keep the shop clean, tools in 
their places, &c., wait upon and do things for the jours, 
and make myself generally useful. Some of the men were 
better than others in regard to imparting information 
about the business. ‘Keep your eyes wide open and your 
mouth wide shut’ was an answer always remembered, 
and, asa consequence, at the end of five years, many things 
were unknown to me that I should have learned during 
that time. Even now I can say that more things of real 
value have come to me through a trade paper than have 
come through three years of apprenticeship.” 

Many could say with truth that their experience tallied 
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with or resembled this. But, be that as it may, the onward 
march of improvement is sure to continue. The time is 
past when a boy could be tied as fast аз the lawyers could 
tie him as an indentured apprentice, not only to the 
mechanical part of & business, but also as to his moral 
bringing up." He was likely in most cases to be brought 
up by hand," as Dickens tells us in Great Expecta- 
tions'' that Joe Gargery's wife brought up little Pip. 
Young America will not be kept working a treadmill, if 
he can help himself. any more than his forefathers would 
submit to the dictation of their mother country. 

During the discussion of this subject at the Social 
Reform Club.on the East Side of New York City, great 
emphasis seems to have been placed upon the necessity of 
prohibiting so many boys from becoming skilled mechanics. 
Now, ifthe Painters' Union, and the pluinbers and printers 
and masons, &c., say that they will allow only a few to 
learn their business, the question arises, '* What would 
you have the boys to do? You cannot make soldiers or 
sailors or farmers of them all Must many boys be al- 
lowed to drift about without employment, to add to the 
number of loafers and become members of that class who 
earn their living by questionable means, a class that is 
already too large in all our great cities! 

The trade school has its place and is doing a good work, 
and the fact that many eminent men—financiers, philan- 
thropists, men of sound judgment and downright practical 
common sense—have indorsed it by aiding such, апа estab- 
lishing many other institutions on similar lines, should 
give it such a credit that any man should think twice 
before attempting to discount it. It is a slurupon the boys 
of the United States, upon their intelligence, that a Ger- 
man, a Dutchman, or any other foreigner almost, should be 
received with open arms into the various workshops, into 
the money making trades, into the citizenship of the coun- 
try, to say nothing of the unions, &c., while her own 
boys—think of that, you patriotic Americans — shall be 
allowed to do anything but learn atrade. The youth of 
the land treated thus, what about her future men ? 

Let the graduates of trade schools give their testimony 
now; those who have gone out into the world and have 
become, many of them, employers of labor. Would you 
have their influence removed? Now that you are done 
with the ladder by which you attained success, would you 
have it removed that others cannot climb? АП honor to 
the brave men, few in number, who first had the courage 
in face of opposition to give of their means and their life's 
best energies to establish that which has been a blessing 
to America’s youth—the trade school. 


Methods of Barn Framing. 


From M. C. M., Lorain, Ill. —In looking over the June 
issue of the paper I notice particularly the letter of J. 
J. D., and his method of framing a barn. He shows an 
elevation of one of the bents in which some few things are 
very good and some are poor. I agree with him in part, 
but think he uses rather light timbers. For the bight of his 
posts and the width of the building I think he had better 
have used 8 x 8 stuff. lam notin favor of a big, heavy 
frame depending on the weight of the structure to hold 
it in place, like some in this part of the country, where 
they use8 x 8and 10 x 10, and there are some even tbat 
have 12 x 12 posts, with the length varying from 10 x 24 
feet, for the outside. Another thing that I should criticise 
in the method of J. J. D." is the size of the beams. To 
my mind it will not work well. It is not a good idea to 
use such thin stutf as that indicated, and the length for this 
part of the country is too great. It is pretty hard work to 
get a piece of timber 2 x 12 inches and 40 feet long. If it 
could be obtained I do not think it a good idea to run 
3g inch bolts through it, for that cuts ont valuable timber 
right at a point where it is most needed. I would also 
like to ask the correspondent how he is going to support 
his rafters, as he has no purlin plate. The roof portion 
is the strongest part of the bent, as it has 2 x 12 inch 
pieces on each side of the rafter.. If this is simply to sup- 
port the one rafter I should think a 1 x 120r2x6 inch 
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piece would be sufficient without the 2 x 4 which is shown 
in the sketch. I also like a steeper roof than that shown. 
In this part of the country roofs vary from one-third to 
one-half pitch. Very seldom are they below one-third, 
and a great many of them run up to half way between 
one-third and one-half and some of them reach one-Ealf 
pitch. 


Area of Pipes. 

From APPRENTICE, Naperville, Ill.—In glancing over 
old files of the paper, 1 notice a question from ‘‘ Young 
Chip” relative to the capacity of different pipes. He re- 
quests a comparison of three 6 inch pipes with one 12 
inches in diameter. Icannot agree with the reply given, 
and with the Editor's permission will give another. The 
problem is not strictly one of arithmetic, but involves & 
little simple algebra and hydraulics. We will suppose 
that the pipes are laid with the same slope or fall and 
have the same roughness on the inside. 


Let v = velocity of water in 12-inch pipe. 
Let v, = velocity of water in 6-inch pipe. 
Let r = hydraulic radius of 12-inch pipe when fall. 
Let r, = hydraulic radius of 6.inch pipe when full. 
Let s = slope of pipes. 
For convenience call 12 inches, the diameter of larger 
pipe, d and 6 inches di. Then we know thatv = с Vr s 
Now r= Е ri = a and c is anumber 


and Ui = C y T; 8. 
depending on the roughness. Again, the quantity of 
water flowing per second = area of pipe x velocity, or, 
r@cevds 


denoting the quantities by ꝗ and gi, q = . and 
9 =" „ 8. or, since there are three 6 inch pipes, 
9 -dec4ds 5/3 V 
E | 1 19 
qi 4x2 =." 5 | =18 
5 2 2 
Зла? е. dis 3 d, 3 (6) 
4 * 2 


This means that the 12 inch pipe will carry 1.8 times as 
much water as the three 6 inch pipes. 
In conclusion I will say that the quantities of water 


flowing through pipes of different diameter are always in 
. b 


the ratio La This is probably more mathematics than is 


d, /? 
usually allowable in this valuable paper. but I believe the 
above is the correct and easiest way of solviog such a prob- 
lem. The essence of the above can be found in any of the 
architects’ or engineers’ pocketbooks, or in Merriman’s 
Hydraulics. 

The solution already given in reply is not correct, be- 
cause it supposes that the capacities of the pipes are in 
proportion to the areas. According to this five 6-inch 


. pipes ought to carry more than one 12-inch pipe, but as a 
matter of fact the 12-inch pipe will carry 1.18 times as 


much as five 6-inch pipes. 


Ventilating a Stabte. 

From R. E. S., Morris, Man.—Will some one please 
tell, through.the columns of the paper, the best method of 
ventilating a stable in order to keep the interior dry and 
the doors from swelling. - 


Remedy for a Cranky Door. 

From F. T. H., Ontario.—I desire to say to C. A. G. 
of Rankin, III., that the only true remedy for a cranky 
door is to ‘‘ kill it," as it will cost as much to cure it as to 
make, hang and trim a new one. Sometimes new stiles 
may stop the trouble, but not always. I have cured them 
by taking down, running a plow groove deep in the hang- 
ing edge of the stile and inserting a thin piece of steel 
spring to counteract the wind. This, however, is ex- 
pensive and not always certain. The plow groove must 
not be over 8-16ths inch wide, but may be 1:5 inches 
or more in depth. A saw groove will answer if the door 
is not too much sprung. 1 am with C. A. G.” on the 
wood turning question, and believe it is a field which has 
not been much cultivated of late. 
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DESIGN OF A TWO-STORY FRAME DWELLING. 


HE illustrations which we present herewith relate to 
T а two-story frame building erected on the southwest 
corner of Twenty-eighth street and Seventh avenue, 
Rock Island, III., for M. J. Bowen, at a cost of about 
$2000. 'The floor plans clearly indicate the arrangement 
of the rooms, while the elevations give an idea of the 
external appearance of the building. From the architect’s 
specifications we learn that the structure is of balloon 
frame, the material employed being pine. The outside 
walls are of 2x 4 inch studding, with 2 x 4 inch plates 
doubled. The studding is also doubled at all windows, 
doors and other openings. Partition door openings are 
trussed and the floor joist is bridged with 1 x 2 inch cross 
bridging in the center of each span. The first-floor joist 
are 2x 10 inches, the second floor joist 2x8 inches, the 


pine. The rail, balusters and newels are of yellow pine. 
The bathroom on thesecond floor is wainscoted 5 feet high 
with beaded ceiling 4 inches in width. The fixtures in- 
clude а 12 ounce copper lined bathtub with 1! -іпсћ lead 
waste. The rooms on the first floor are finished with 
Wheeler's light wood filler, and given two coats of Berry 
Brothers’ hard oil finish. The stairs of white pine are 
painted, as are also the pantry and closets. The stair- 
rails, balusters and newels are finished the same as the 
first floor. The wood work of the second story is given 


two coats of paint. 
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attic joist 2 x 6 inches, sills 6 x 8 inches, hip and valley 
rafters 2 x 6 inches, and common rafters 2 x 4 inches. The 
studding and floor joist are placed 16 inches on centers, 
and the rafters 24 inches on centers. The girders are 
built up of 2 x 10 inch stuff, as shown in the detail on 
another page. The exterior walls of the building are cov- 
ered with 74-inch ship lap, on which is placed tar felt, this 
in turn being covered with 6 inch lap siding, the gables 
being covered with 6-inch pine shingles where shown, On 
the roof are 6-inch sheeting boards, surfaced on one side 
and laid with open joints, and covered with shingles laid 
4% inches to the weather. The exterior of the house is 
treated with two coats of paint, the colors being selected 
by the owner. 

The flooring in the kitchen is of 4-inch white maple, 
well nailed to each joist, the other portions of the house 
being laid with 6-inch D flooring with close joints. АП 
trim in the main rooms on the first floor is of yellow pine. 
The kitchen is wainscoted 3 feet high, while the trim of 
this room, as well as the rooms on the second floor, is 
white pine. The staircase in the sitting room is of yellow 
pine, and the remaining portion of the main stairs of white 
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Front Elevation.—Scale, 4 Inch to the Foot. 


Design of a Two-Story Frame Dwelling.—0. I. Fitz, Architect, Rock Island, Ill. 


The drawings and specifications for the house were 
prepared by O. I. Fitz of Rock Island, Ill. 
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The Arch in Brick Work. 


The arch, as an essential factor in modern construc- 
tion, has almost disappeared. This is evinced more 
than anything else by the difficulty in finding workmen 
who understand how to properly build even so simple a 
thing as a brick arch in such manner that it will stand 
without any tendency to open at the joints or push out 
the haunches. There are two ways to build a brick arch, 
either one of which will give good results if carried out 
intelligently and with care. The first method is to lay 
the bricks dry, without any mortar, setting them in 
order, with proper bond, over thecentering, resting against 
a skewback which is built with mortar if necessary, 
but better yet cut to proper slope. If the arch is turned 
between beams, a little mortar must be used to fit the 
skewback beams against the flanges. When all the 
bricks are in place the arch is carefully wedged up with 
either slate or brick chips, preferably the former, so that 
the whole construction is thoroughly keyed and will 
probably stand perfectly well of itself without any mor- 
tar at all. Next the whole surface is thoroughly grouted 
with thin cement mortar, which is run into all the joints, 
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filling and compacting the whole together so that the arch 
ring is a unit and sets up like a single mass of concrete. 
If there is more than one ring to the arch, each layer is set 
in a similar manner. 

The second method is the more usual, and in the hands 
of careless workmen is generally not well executed. The 
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oughly good arch in this latter manner, one is not 80 sure 
of the results as if it were first built dry and then 
grouted. 

The form of centering used for arches should receive 
more consideration than is usually given to it. The cen- 
ter for an arch must be as absolutely rigid as the circum- 
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Design of a Two-Story Frame Dibelling. – Plans. Scale, 1-16 Inch to the Foot Elevation. — Scale, M Inch to the Foot. 


center is laid and the bricks are put thereon, course by 
course, with the joints filled with mortar, and after the 
whole ring is turned the surface is gone over and wedges 
of slate or brick are driven in from the top to key the 
whole together. The mortar, of course, is stiffer than the 
grout and usually does not fill all the spaces. Further 
more, there is no surety that the wedges do answer their 
purpose, and while it is perfectly possible to build a thor- 


stances will permit. If it is at all yielding the arch is apt 
to be distorted in the process of building, and any extra- 
neous load coming upon it before the mortar is thoroughly 
hard may break the set and render the arch almost worth- 
less. This is an extreme case, but it is not unfrequently 
found that arches are of no structural value because of 
the haste or the carelessness used in their building. While 
it is true that the arch no longer plays the part in our 
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construction that it did once, this is no reason why it 
should ever be neglected. 

It is the custom with some masons to build several 
rings of the arch at once. This does not give the best 
results. Each ring should be made complete by itself, 
thoroughly keyed and grouted before the next is begun. 
Otherwise the arch is very apt to be distorted and un- 
equal strains produced. 

An arch which serves the purpose of a vault must be 
treated in a very different manner from an arch which is 
built into a solid wall over an opening. In the case of a 
vault the centering should be removed before the mortar 
is thoroughly hard, so that all the bricks will come 
down to a bearing, the mortar in some places being 


Detail of Trim on First Floor. Detail of Trim on Second Floor. 
Scale, IV Inches to the Foot. 


Detail of Girder A Shown on Foundation Plan. 
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monolithic. If the centering were removed the arch 
might settle a little, and there then might come a crack 
between the crown of the arch and the surrounding ma- 
sonry. 

The strength of an arch is wholly an indeterminate 
quantity. There are no known rules which can determine 
it with any degree of reliability. When an arch is con- 
sidered as being built of individual blocks and the adhe- 
sive power of the cement is disregarded, there are 
methods of calculating the probable resistance to crush- 
ing under given loads ; but the cement is so important a 
factor that a brick arch never acts in this way, and a 
stone arch very seldom. Inu building an arch or vault the 
common practice is to make the rise as many inches as 
there are feet in the span, or to make the radius of curva- 
ture equal the clear span ; either is ample. Beyond this, 
if the thickness of the crown is worked out by Trautwine's 
formula, namely, 

Depth of key, in feet = ( V radius И mE Te) 4 0.3, 
the arch is pretty sure to be amply strong for anything to 
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Detail of Staircase in Sitting Room.—Scale, 34 Inch to the Foot. 


Miscellaneous Details of Two-Story Frame Dwelling. 


compressed so tbat all parts of the arch bear equally. 
Furthermore, if there are any defects in the arch they 
will be found at once and then can be remedied ; whereas 
if the center is kept in position until the mortar is thor- 
oughly bard, it may be found when removed that the 
center was the real strength of the construction. and that 
the arch, by reason of careless workmanship and possibly 
of an unexpected broken brick, is not of sufficient 
strength. On the other hand, an arch which goes over 
an opening in a solid wall should have its centering re- 
tained as long as possible, and at least until the entire 
superimposed load has been placed upon it. Theoretically 
an arch in this position sustains the direct load of all the 
masonry directly above it. As a matter of fact, saysa 
writer in the Brickbuilder, we know by experience that 
such is not the case, and that the amount of masonry 
which is really held by the arch is that inclosed within 
the lines of an acute angle triangle whose base is the span 
of the arch, and whose apex is about twice the span. The 
masonry above the arch keys itself together, and the rea- 
son for leaving the centering in is that the whole con- 
struction may have a chance to knit itself together by the 
setting of the mortar or cement so as to be virtually 
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be put upon it in an ordinary building, especially as the 
custom is to fill the haunches roughly with the grout in 
either concrete or brick. This insures stability, as the 
point where an arch is most apt to yield is about one- 
third of the way from the spring, where it fails by push- 
ing out. In regard to the thickness of an arch in a wall, 
custom has established an arbitrary rule that the number 
of rings in brick work for first-class work should not be 
less than three and need never be more than six. Ex- 
cessive spans, of course, need not be considered, as they 
are never used in modérn construction. 
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AMONG the early prospective additions to the colony of 
office buildings in the lower portion of New York City 
may be mentioned two, for which Architect Ralph 8. 
Townsend is drawing the plans. One will occupy a plot 
57 x 87 feet in size on Maiden lane, will be 15 stories in 
hight and adapted for the jewelry trade, while the other 
will be а 12-story structure of similar style, and located 
on abutting property on John street. The removal of the 
old buildings will begin May 1, and work on the new 
structures will be carried on simultaneously. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


TT thirtieth annual convention of the American 
Institute of Architects, held in the rooms of the 
Engineering Association of the South, on October 20 
to 22 inclusive, was of a most interesting character At 
the first session President George B. Post of New York 
City delivered his annual address, which was well re- 
ceived, and then Secretary Alfred Stone presented the 
report of the Board of Directors, which had held a meeting 
the afternoon of the day previous and considered various 
features of the report After the treasurer's report had 
been considered, an abstract of the reports of the chapters 
was read by the secretary. showing an encouraging out- 
look. А committee to consider the recommendations 
made in the president's address, the report of the Board 
of Directors and of various s'anding committees, was 
appointed by the chair. Atthe request of the president 
the report of the Legislative Committee on Government 
Architecture was read by John M. Carrére, the report 
giving a history of the efforts to secure the passage of a 
bill to change the present method of obtaining designs 
and awarding of contracts for the construction cf Govern- 
ment buildings. The report was discussed at considerable 
length by Messrs. Carrère, O'Rourke (formerly Supervis- 
ing Architect of the Treasury) Aiken and others, and 
many valuable suggestions were offered. 

After a short recess the question of the establishment 
of a national headquarters was considered and Washing- 
lon finally selected. Several additions were made to the 
corresponding members of the institute and also to the 
honorary list. The following amendment to the by-laws 
was adopted: 

Any person who has been a member of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects in good standing for ten years, upon attaining 
the age of 70 shall be exempt from the payment of dues and 
shall retain all the privileges of the institute, including that of 
voting, and the Board of Directors may extend the privilege to 
fellows who have been in good standing for ten years and who 
have been compelled to.retire from the active practice of archi- 
tecture by reason of physical disability, provided they do not 
engage in any other profession or business. 

The second day's session began with the report of the 
standing Committee on Education, in which it was an- 
noonced that arrangements had been made for a series of 
papers on the Influence of Steel Construction and of 
Plate Glass on the Development of Modern Style." The 
first paper was read by J. W. Yost, who treated of the 
changes in methods of construction from ancient times 
and the present use of plate glass to furnish abundant 
light. The secretary read the paper prepared by Dankmar 
Adler, and also the paper prepared by G F. Newton, 
while A. W. G. Preston read the paper prepared by Robert 
D. Andrews, all relating to the general topic indicated. 
The discussion which took place was of an exceedingly 
interesting character, and the tendency toward the pres- 
ent tall buildings which are to be found in the large cities 
of the country received a great deal of criticism. 

In the afternoon one of the features of the session was 
a valuable paper on ‘‘ National Architecture," by William 
M. Aiken, Supervising Architect of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The paper was well received by the members, 
after which the question was taken up of appointing а 
committee to confer with the chapters of tbe institute in 
the various States, with reference £o revising the by-laws 
and constitution in order tbat suitable legislation might 
be passed in the several States to regulate the practice of 
architects. The result of the discussion was that the 
president appointed as members of such committee George 
Kiester, J. W. Yost, J. H. Price, J. W. Rapp and William 
S. Eames. Among the resolutions adopted was one urging 
every chapter to work foralawin its own State forbidding 
architects taking a commission from contractors carrying 
out their designs. 

At the final session, which was called to order on the 
morning of October 22, the Committee on Board of Direct- 
ors made their report in the form of a series of resolutions, 
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which were taken up in turn and adopted, and then the re- 
port adopted as a whole. Tbe committee appointed to pre- 
pare a circular to the chapters urging active support of the 
Aldrich billin Congress, which bill changes the present 
methods of designing G'overnment buildings, reported in 
favor of also preparing a circular to be sent to all mem- 
bers of Congress. 
Officers. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year were: 

President, George B. Post, New York City. 

First vice-president, William G. Preston, Boston, 
Mass. 

Second vice president, James S Rogers, Detroit, Mich. 

Secretary, Alfred Stone, Providence, R I. 

Treasurer, Samue! A. Treat, Chicago, Ill. 


Directors for Three Years. 


John M. Carrére, New York. 

William C. Smith, Nashville, Tenn. 

W. M. Poindexter, Washington, D. C. 

Levi T. Scofield, Cleveland, Ohio. 

James C. Cook, Memphis, Tenn. 

John M. Donaldson, Detroit, Mich. 

Henry Van Brunt, Kansas City. Mo. 

George B. Ferry, Milwaukee, Wis. 

In the afternoon members of the institute visited the 
Centennial Grounds and in the evening a banquet was 
tendered the visitors at the Maxwell House. 

It was decided to hold the next convention at Detroit, 
Mich. 


— c 
Preventing Leaks in Slate Roofs. 


The worst leaks in a slate roof come from improper 
position of the gutters, by which wet snow sliding from 
the roof is caught and held back. It soon freezes to the 
roof along the lower edge, the upper portion remaining 
free, and the water subsequently running down the 
slope is caught in a long, deep pocket, in which it rises 
rapidly until its level reaches that of the upper edge of 
а course of slates or shingles, over which it pours ina 
sheet, to find its way into the rooms below. Next to this 
defect, insufficient flashing in valleys is perhaps the 
worst, says T. M. Clark in Building Superintendence. 
As metal is expensive, the roofer's interest is to save as 
much of it as possible, and the superintendent must con- 
sider the circumstances of pitch and extent of roof surface 
draining into the valley, and the slope of the valley itself, 
which should determine the depth which the water will 
probably attain in it. In certain cases, where the roofs 
are large, this may be 18 inches or more in summer 
Showers, and the only security is to make the valley 
flashings of corresponding size. 

In estimating for slate work much depends on the 
quality of the slate and on the manner in which they are 
laid or hung." The manner may be in the weathering 
and the lap, or in the finishing of the ''tails" of the 
slates, as like shingles, they may be wrought with а cir- 
cular, а pointed or an elliptical end, to which the cost 
wil be very much increased. For an ordinary roof, 
slates left squared at their tails, the cost at the present 
time in the Middle and Western States will run from $7 
to $12 per square of 100 feet. Near the quarri:s the les- 
Ser, or even а lower sum, may obtain. 
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A RINE recently constructed in Ottawa, Canada, is 
said to be among the larzest ever put up in this country. 
It is of the arch. style without posts and measures 246 
feet in length, 100 feet in width and 58:4 feet in hight. 
The roof will be covered with 2320 squares of shingles 
down to within 15 feet from the ground. from where it 
will be covered with iron sheeting. The ice space is 81 x 
201 feet in size. 
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АМ OLD HISTORIC BUILDING. 


NTEREST always attaches to the old buildings which 
] are to befound scattered here and there over the coun- 
try, more especially if there are historic associations 
connected in any way with them. Several references have 
been made in these columns in the past to structures now 
in existence, which were erected long years ago, but it is 
doubtful if any of them is more interesting tban the one 
here described by Architect John F. Lape, of Greenbush, 
N. Y.. and known as oid Fort Cralo, which was built 
more than 250 yearsago. The picture which accompanies 
this story is a direct reproduction of a recent photograph 
of the building, showing it as it stands to-day. 

One of the oldest buildings in the United States is old 
Fort Cralo, at Greenbush, Rensselaer County, N. Y., and 
erected by Killian Van Rensselaer of Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, about 1642 or 1643, to hold possession of a large 
tract of land given to him by the King of Holland. Van 


Gertrude Von Twiller, a daughter of Van Rensselaer’s 
overseer, went out of its front door at twilight many, 
many years ago, and was instantly seized by a band of 
prowling Indians and carried away to the dense forest 
at the back of the house and was never heard of again. 
During the French and Indian wars, and at the time of 
the Revolutionary war the building was used as quarters 
for soldiers and barricaded to protect refugees from the 
adjoining farms and plantations. The northwest room on 
the second floor is known as the Lafayette room, as that 
celebrated general occupied it for a brief period. Wach- 
ington and many of the leading men of his time have 
probably been comfortably quartered under its hospitable 
roof. 

In the center of the west hallway there is a trap door 
that leads into the great cellar extending under the whole 
house. There are various legends conne:ted with this 


An Old Historic Building. View of Fort Cralo, Lcoking Northwest. 


Rensselaer, so it is said, was a dealer in diamonds at Am- 
sterdam, and by getting into the good graces of the king 
he was presented with a tract of land 24 miles square on 
each side of the Hudson River, embracing a large portion 
of the city of Albany and surrounding country. The old 
building is located on a very commanding site on the east 
bank of the Hudson, and at the extreme southern edge of 
the village of Greenbush - in fact, just over the line in the 
town of East Greenbush. The structure is of brick that 
were made in Holland and will measure 60 feet north and 
south and about 55 feet east and west. The high Dutch 
gable roof is pierced with quaint dormerz. The upper 
attic next to the peak is dark and spooky, with the dust 
and cobwebs of two and one-half centuries clinging to the 
beams and rafters. 

The first and second stories of the ancient building are 


low, but there is something about the quaint old rooms 


and cozy old window seats that induces the visitor to 
linger, and dream of the time when old Rip Van Winkle 
climbed the distant Catskills, which are plainly visible 
from the southwest windows. Rumor has it that pretty 
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mysterious trap door. One is, that during the disturb- 
ances of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, this 
cellar was used as a place of confinement for desperate 
Indians and freebooters, who were dropped into the cellar 
through this heavily battened door. Once within such a 
prison, with its heavy walls and barred windows, no per- 
son could possibly escape. The timbers supporting the 
first floor are 18 inches square, of white oak cut from the 
adjoining forest at the time of the erection of the build- 
ing. ‘The cellar walls are 3 feet thick and of field stone 
picked up far and near. The Holland brick are only 114 
inches thi:k, 4 inches wide and 8 inchs long, of a rich 
terra cotta color. 

On the front of the building is a brass tablet placed in 
position by the Albany Bi-Centennial Commission in 
1886, which states that the building is supposed to be 
the oldest house in the United States, and was the head- 
quarters of General Abercrombie in 1755, and that the 
song ' Yankee Doodle’ was composed by Major Shuck- 
burg at the old well at the rear of the house near the can 
tonment.’’ The aforesaid well is at the southeast corner 
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of the grounds in а very neglected and dilapidated con- 
dition, covered with а few boards to prevent the children 
and animals in the neighorhood from falling in. The 
Story runs that в call was issued for raw recruits by Gen- 
eral Abercrombie and tbat such а miscellaneous collec- 
tion of various sized men responded to the call that Major 
Shuckburg, who was & humorous individual, composed 
the song while quenching his thrist at the old well 

About three years ago the old house was deserted, or 
rather vacated, and since that time no family has been in 
possession of its many capacious rooms. The boys of the 
neighborhood have stoned out its windows, relic seekers 
have carried away mantels and stair railings; doors have 
been torn from their hinges, even the shingles have been 
stripped from the roof, and to-day what was once one of 
the strongest and best equipped private dwellings on this 
continent is only a shadow of its former self. An attempt 
was made by a society to redeem the old house from van- 
dalism and rain, but it did not prove a success, and the 
old historical building was finally abandoned to the mercy 
of the elements, and it is only a question of a short time 
when nothing but the site will remain. On either side of 
the front door and at the north side are square blocks 
of brown stone pierced for musket barrels. 

The empty rooms are as silent as the grave, while the 
happy birds flit through the old garret and sing merry 
songs on its chimneys and roofs. Chimneys of enormous 
proportions are located throughout the building, while 
the fire places will take a quarter of a cord of wood and 
ask for more. 1642-1896, what a reminder of the past ! 
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The whole North American continent cannot show such 
a wonderful building. Time, the great leveler, is busy 
with the old house, and if there is a perscn with but 
в spark of patriotism to thrill and encourage the effort, 
don’t die until you have seen old Fort Cralo with its de- 
serted rooms and smashed windows. 


— . — 


New Manual Training School. 


The plans have recently been completed for the new 
manual training high school to be erected at Kansas City, 
Mo., the architects being Hacknev & Smith of that city. 
The structure will be 190 feet in length by 150 feet in 
width, and three stories high. The basement will be of 
stone and the superstructure of buff brick, trimmed with 
white limestone, the roof being of slate. The shops and 
laboratories will be of what is known as mill construc- 
tion. On the first floor will be the office, machine shops, 
stockrooms, physical and chemical laboratories and eight 
classrooms. On the second floor will be the pattern and 
joinery shops, laboratories, classrcoms, &c. The third 
story will be devoted to domestic science and domestic 
artrooms, classrooms drawing room and an assembly 
hall with a seating capacity of 1200. In connection with 
each shop is a toolroom and a lavatory, with lockers for 
wearing apparel. In the manual training department the 
work of the boys will be carried on in four shops, cover- 
ing joinery, turning, pattern making, forging and ma- 
chine work, one year being given to each. 


SHADOWS. IN PERSPECTIVE DRAWING: 


N previous articles the direction of the rays of light was 
parallel to the picture plane and cast on front planes 
and right angles, but in the present example, while 

the direction of the rays is the same, the shadows are 
cast on oblique planes and vertical lines. Before finding 
the shadows it will be well to study the true reflection of 


the building in the water after the natural laws of reflec-. 


tion and perspective. In the last issue it was mentioned 


that the reflection of an object is the inverse reproduction . 


of the object; that the horizontal lines go to the same 
vanishing points, and that the various hights are the 
same, taken from the water level. But it must not be 
understood by this that the reflection of the building will 
be the exact reproduction of the lines of the building as 
drawn in perspective. The student will notice that this 
is not во on comparing the object and its reflection in the 
water, as shown in Fig. 0. The reflection of the vertical 
lines is, of course, the continuation of these lines down- 
ward. The horizontal lines go to the eame vanishing 
points as those of the building; the hights are the same as 
regards the water levels, but these hights are in proportion 
ав the respective points recede from the front plane of the 
picture, and also depend on the position of the horizontal 
line, thus changing in appearance the reflection of the 
object. For instance, the point g of the gable is in the 
drawing seen well above the wall a ; in thereflection, how- 
ever, this point g is found to be hidden behind the reflec- 
tion of the walla a. Again, the crest k of the dormer 
window appears in the reflection to be well above the 
crest of the large roof, while in the perspective this point 
is well below. 'The reason for this we shall understand 
further on, while constructing the reflections. 

We will first find the true reflection of the front of the 


house, which is contained in one plane, from the angle of 


the wall a a to the angle o o against the tower. One 
water line will therefore suffice to find the reflected hights 
of all lines in this plane From the ground point of the 
wall angle a we draw a line from the vanishing point A, 
indicating the form of the bank from the wall to the 
surface of the water. From the point where the sloping 
bank meets the water we draw aline to the vanishing 
point A. This line will therefore represent the surface 
* Continued from page 2:0 November issue. 
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of the water if continued beneath the wall. We produce 
the angle a a of the wall until it meets the water level at 
point 1 a, and from this point 1 a we draw the line 1 a, s, 
b, f, &c., to the vanishing point B This line represents 
the angle of intersection of the surface of the water and 
the front wall of the house, if both these planes were con- 
tinued. By means of this line, therefore, we can obtain 
the hights of the reflections of the front wall by projecting 
all the vertical lines to meet the water level, and producing 
them to the same distance beneath. We must not forget 
that the slopmg bank will be reflected in the water to the 
distance x z v from the point a z on the water level. The 
reflection of the bank will hide to & certain degree the 
reflection of the lower portion of the building. From 
point 1 а we mark off the distance 1а, a giving us the 
reflection of the point a, the crest of the wall. Similarly 
the doorway s s finds its reflection in s s. The soffit of the 
doorway will appear larger in the reflection than in the 
perspective, owing to the hight of the horizontal line B A. 
The angle of the gable b b will be reflected in b b, f f at 
F. oo at oo, sats, &c. The angle d d of the open door 
is contained by a different plane, more advanced tban 
that of a a, and we must therefore, in order to obtain the 
reflection, draw the water line of this plang. From the 
vanishing point B through d we draw a line to the ground 
line at 2. Descending this point to the water level, and 
drawing another line to vanishing point B, we obtain the 
water line 2 d. From point d the projection of d d on the 
water line d d, we mark off the point d, the reflection of the 
top of the open door. We may notice that the reflection of 
d appears to be well above the crest of the wall, while in 
the perspective it is shown nearly level with the crest. 
The front wall m, n of the square tower is contained in 
а different plane, and will therefore require а new water 
level, which, proceeding as for the other planes, we find 
to be water level 3, or line m, n, beneath the tower; and 
from these points we mark off the reflection m, n. By 
means of the two vanishing points we can easily find the 
reflection of the eaves of the tower roof y, v, t. We must 
now obtain the reflection of the other planes of the build 
ing. This is easily done by means of lines to the vanishing 
points from the various points already obtained and the 
intersection of the projection of the required points. Thus 
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point t of the tower is obtained by the intersection with 
the reflected line v, t, drawn to the vanishing point A. We 
will leave the student to carry out the reflection of the 
eaves of the gable x, у, 2, found by means of a new water 
level on the y, x at x; also the reflections of the columns 
of the veranda and roof, found by means of a water line 
in the plane of the columns. The soffit f f of the window 
under the veranda will be found to be almost visible in 
the reflection, although in the building it is well hidden 
by the roof. For the crest of the large roof and the hip 
point o we have first to find o of the roof produced, the 
line from the reflection to the vanishing point B, and the 
projection of the hip point o on this line gives us the true 
reflection of the crest of theroof and obviates the necessity 
of finding another water line for this plane. The reflection 
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from the ground point of this vertical line, and for hypote- 
nuse the line drawn in the direction of the rays of light 
and intersecting the ground line at a certain point—the 
point of shadow at the summit of the vertical angle. This 
may be noticed in the shadows of all the points of the 
object. For instance, the angle aa of the wall will cast 
its shadow on the ground plane in the horizontal line a a 
intersecting the hypotenuse aa drawn in the direction 
of the rays of light from point a. From this point a line 
is drawn to the vanishing point B, and forming the 
shadow of the cresting of the wall. But this shadow is 
cut into by the shadow thrown from the open door d d; 
a horizontal from the ground point d meets at d the 
snadow line drawn from the upper point d, forming thus 
the triangle d d d. The whole of the front surface of the 
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Fig. 6.—Rays of Light Parallel to the Picture Plane, but the Shadows Cast on Oblique Planes and Vertical Lines. 


Shadows in Perspective Drawing. 


of the chimney is likewise obtained by means of its trace, 
m. In a similar manner we may obtain the reflection of 
the point z of the roof of the tower by finding the reflec- 
tion of its trace on the front wall plane by means of the 
water line m n and drawing 2 2 to its vanishing point A. 

We have now the general reflection of the building 
found by means of different water levels for the different 
planes. Of course, having once well understood the rules, 
the student will find out for himself easy methods to con- 
struct, by means of the vanishing points and one or two 
water levels, the reflections of complicated objects. 

We have now to construct the lines for the natural 
and cast shadows of the building, thrown by rays of light 
in the direction R L, parallel to the picture plane. We 
follow the same system of construction as for the preced- 
ing articles, the traces of the shadow thrown being always 
that ofa triangle, having for one side the vertical line 
casting the shadow, for base the horizontal line drawn 
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building is in natural shadow. The shadow from the 
point b on the wall and the angle of the roof p of the 
veranda have their shadow at p on the horizontal line 
drawn from the base of the wall and the projection of p 
on the ground plane. From this point p obtained, a line 
to the vanishing point B will give the shadow of the eaves 
of the veranda on the ground. The shadow of the eaves 
of the large roof b falls on to the veranda, and is then 
stopped; but the shadow of theeaves c c we find overreach 


the veranda and fall to the ground at c c on the horizontal 
lines from c с projected to the ground plane. The eave 
m has its shadow at m, that of v y at v, and then against 
the inclosing wall. The shadows against the walls at g g, 
x x, and the tower at t are easily obtained as already ex- 
plained. We will leave the shadows thrown on the roof by 
the chimney and the dormer until we treat of shadows cn 
oblique planes and lines. The shadows in the reflection 
of the building will follow the same rules as for the reflec- 
tion. 
(To be continued.) 
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New Trade School Building of the Pratt Institute. 


During the past summer а new building was con- 
structed for the use of the trade school of the Pratt Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, N. Y. Three courses of instruction are 
included in the trade school, the carpentry classes occupy- 
ing а large space on the first floor of one of the old build- 
ings of the institute. A plan of the upper floor of the new 
building is shown herewith. it being divided between the 
plumbing class and the painting class, the latter includ. 
ing house painting, sign painting and fresco painting. 
The first floor is devoted to the steam and electrical labora 
tory. The building is constructed of brick, has a truss roof, 
and is lighted on three sides, the roof containing large 
skylights as well for lighting the floor. Owing to the 
character of the trades taught in this building. special 
attention has been paid to secure good ventilation. It 
will be seen from an inspection of the floor plan that the 
greater portion of the space is taken up by the painting 
class, there being plastered booths with walls and ceiling 
for fresco work; doors and panels for graining, enamel- 
ing, &c., drawing tables and а stock room. At the right 
is the plumbiog department, occupying a space about 82 
feet square, the work bénches being arranged with a view 
to accommodating an increased number of applicants to 
the school, as this class has been very popular in the past. 
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air from below, and plates of glass to assist in lighting 
the lower apartment, which is partially under ground. 

What is intended to be the sole supply of air is obtained 
at a considerable distance, being forced through a pipe 
and carefully filtered with cotton wool before it reaches. 
the dwelling. In this manner most of the microbes are 
excluded. But to make the sterilization more complete- 
the air is driven against a glycerin coated plate on enter- 
ing the lower rooms, and any microscopic life which 
passed the cotton wool is captured by a substitute for 
sticky fly paper. Inasmuch as strong sunlight kills nearly 
all bacteria, there is another agent at work destroying 
possible survivors, and, if necessary, the floors and walls 
can be sprayed with disinfectants. An evidence of the 
sterility of the air in the house is found in the fact that 
milk and unsalted butter remain sweet much longer than 
elsewhere. 

Another remarkable feature of the construction is that 
the space between the two thickneeses of glass in the 
walls is filled with a solution of certain salts, alum or 
soda. Now, when the sunshine strikes the house, which. 
stands in an open tract, the liquid absorbs the solar heat, 
which, consequently, does not penetrate to the interior, 
except very gradually. At the hottest hour of the hottest 
day, therefore, it is several degrees cooler in the upper 
room of this dwelling than in the shaded apartments of 


New Trade School Building of the Pratt Institute.—Plan of Second Floor, Showing Various Painting and Plumbing Departments. 


The entire space has been utilized as far as possible with- 
out crowding the young workmen. At night the building 
is lighted with arc lights, supplied from the central plant 


of the institute. 
` — bp ———— ———— 


Glass for the Walls of a Dwelling. 

Slight reference has been made in the past to the use 
of glass for the walls of а dwelling house, but the particu- 
lars relating to the construction of & dwelling erected by 
Dr. W. Van der Heyden of Yokohama, Japan, give onea 
much better idea of the methods employed. The doctor 
is а bacteriologist, and while he has sought other scientific 
objects in the construction of the building the chief aim 
has been to devisea dwelling into which the germs of 
disease could not penetrate. The house is about 44 feet in 
length by 23 feet in width and stands 17 feet in hight. 
Large panes of glass fully 14 inch thick are arranged about 
4 inches apart, and set in an iron frame so as to form the 
sides of а cellular building block. The blocks are fast. 
ened together at their ends, as well as at their upper and 
lower edges, by screws, while between a tier and {һе one 
above are interposed strips of felt and a board not over 5 
inches wide. In this manner dust tight, insect proof 
joints are secured. There are no window sashes, but a 
row of small openings around the upper part of the second 
story allow the escape of air from within, while admitting 
no outside air. Entrance is effected through a long cor- 
ridor leading to the lower room, and a visitor reaches the 
upper room by means of a staircase. Doors are во arranged 
in the corridor that almost no air can get in with a person 
except that which is already entangled in his clothing. 
There are gratings in the floor of the upper room to admit 
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the adjacent residences where there are windows and 
doors wide open. The place is made even more comfort- 
able by drying the air with chemicals before it enters. 

On the other hand, the chill of evening is offset by radi- 
ation from the warm water in the walls. As the water 
itself cools it precipitates a part of the salt held in egolu- 
tion. This operation releases still more latent heat. So. 
eftective is this system in regulating the temperature of 
the room that even in freezing weather a few hours of 
sunlight daily are sufficient to render the place habitable. 
It is only when several cloudy days occur in succession 
that artificial heat is needed. This is supplied through 
the medium of the filtered air, which is pumped in. The 
quantity of fuel consumed for this purpose in the course 
of a winter is said to be insignificant. 

„== E i 2 


Ir is stated that the new fire proof mercantile build. 
ing for the Wyman-Partridge Company, at Minneapolis, 
Minn., is to be floored with brick arches instead of hollow 
terra cotta. as at first intended, the change being made in 
order to save expense. This is said to be the first time 
that this idea has been adopted in the Northwest. The 
brick is cemented together between I beams in arches 16 
inches high and about 10 feet span. The beam is being 
secured at extremities of concave side of arch by iron 
stringers to prevent spreading. А section of the main 
floor was subjected toa load of 650 pounds per square foot, 
under which there was a deflection of 1 inch. A further 
test was made by dropping an 800-pound piece of granite. 
from a hight of from 6 to 8 feet. On the second drop a 
few bricks at the center of the arch were affected, but. 
nothing further. The test was considered satisfactory by 
the architects. 
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The Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts 
State Association of Builders 


The second annual meeting of the Massachusetts State 
Association of Builders, which was held in the rooms of 
the Bailders’ Exchange in Lowell on October 28, was unex- 
pectedlv satisfactory in point of numbers and for the 
interest manifested in the business of the meeting and the 
purposes of the association. The meeting was called to 
order by President Chas. A. Vaughan of Worcester, and 
the delegates were welcomed by President Frank L. 
Weaver of the Lowell Exchange. President Vaughan 
briefly addressed the meeting, and Treasurer E. Noyes 
Whitcomb of Boston presented his report, showing a bal- 
ance of $121.50 in the treasury. Next in order was the sec- 
retary's address, a summary of which is subjoined 

After a short recess for luncheon, which was served in 
the rooms as part of the entertainment offered by the 
Lowell Exchange. the delegates were called to order and 
the Board of Management reported the election of the fol- 
lowing officers for the ensuing year: 

President, Frank L. Weaver of Lowell. 

Vice-president, E. Noyes Whitcomb of Boston. 

Secretary, Wm. Н. Sayward of Boston. 

Treasurer, F. H. Goddard of Worcester. 

The business of the meeting was largely confined to the 
Subjects indicated in the following resolutions, which, 
after unusually free and full discussion, were all adopted: 


Resolved, That this association recommends all constituent 
bodies to move in the direction of establishing the policy among 
their members in the various lines of building work, of refusing 
to contract for building operations where the builder is expected 
to contract for labor alone, the owner furnishing the material. 

Resolred, That a committee, to consist of the president, vice- 
president and secretary, be appointed with power to add to their 
numbers, the special purpose and duty of which shall be to en- 
courage the establishment upon proper lines of builders’ ex- 
changes in the various cities or towns in the Commonwealth 
&nd secure their adherence to the State and National Associa- 
tion. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by the 
pres:dent to consider as to the feasibility and advisability of the 
establishment of a system by and through which material deal- 
ers will only sell materials for building operations generally 
direct to contractors, and that a cash discount be secured from 
material dealers —members of exchanges—to purchasers —mem- 
bers of exchanges—greater than to purchasers who are not 
members. This committee to report at the next meeting of 
th:s association. 

Resolved, That a committee, to consist of three from each 
constituent body, be established, to be known as the Legislative 
Committee. whose duty shall be to watch all legislation affect- 
ing tbe interests of contractors in the building trades that may 
be presented at the coming session of the Legislature, and to 
report thereon to the Executive Committee for instructions. 
The said committee, acting under instructions from the Executive 
Committee or the association, to appear before legislative com- 
mittees in support of the interests of our constituency, and to 
use legitimate efforts in the direction of protecting those iuter- 
ests. The representative of each constituent body on this com- 
mittee to be selected by each body in such manner as may be 
agreeable and satisfactory to them. 


Upon the adjournment of the afternoon session the del 
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egates and visitors repaired to one of the principal hotels, 

where a banquet was spread. The after dinner exercises 

were equally delightful with the dinner itself, and many 

appropriate toasts were interestingly responded to by the 
ше members of the association and citizens of 
owell. 

The total attendance, including representatives from 
several exchanges not yet n:embers of the association, was 
about 50. 

The Secretary’s Report. 

The following is a summary of the report or annual 
address of Secretary Wm. H. Sayward : 

The secretary began his address by showing the lesson 
of the experience of organization among builders and the 
relation between the benefits of organization and the vn- 
ce ening of its nature and possibilities by the individual 

uilder. 

Continuing, he said: 

The average builder in Massachusetts, or elsewhere, 
for that matter, whether a member of an organization or 
not, could not give an intelligent answer if asked: What 
constitutes associated effort? or: What is the character 
and functions of & builders' exchange or other association 
of builders ? The average member of a builders’ exchange. 
if asked his object in joining such an organization, and 
how he expected to be benefited, would be very likely to 
answer that he joined because others did. and expected to 
receive benefit by being given work simply because of his 
membership, without any reciprocal action on his part. 
Few members of exchanges recognize that the obliga- 
tion to give exists in direct proportion with the desire to 
take, and one of the principal reasons why exchanges are 
not more directly beneficial to their members is because 
those same members do not sufficiently understand the 
nature of associated effort to recognize that they must 
give as well as take. It is self evident that either all giv- 
ing or all taking would be so one sided that, from lack of 
equal advantage to all, any organization in which the 
members all seek their own advantage without regard to 
the welfare of the others would soon go to pieces. 


PURPOSE OF THE ASSOCIATION, 


The purpose of this association is to provide the 
means for securing associated effort by builders—that is, 
to во foster and extend the knowledge of proper organiza- 
tion that, in time. builders will work in harmony instead 
of opposition. Associated effort among builders implies а 
recognition on the part of the individual of the mutual in- 
terest of builders as а body, and a joining together for the 
purpose of acting in unison for the protection of those 
mutual interests. It is clearly evident to the most ca-re 
less observer that inharmony of action among builders 
acta to the injury of all; and it should be quite as clearly 
evident that harmonious action results in benefit to all. 
No builder can defy the principles of honest competition 
without damaging every other bnilder; for every other 
builder is immediately put upon the defensive, and with- 
out associated effort (organization) the only defense is to 
do likewise. When one builder adopts illegitimate meth- 
ods of competition, every other builder believes he is com- 
pelled to adopt the same course to secure his contracte. 
Associated effort is the means whereby those practices 
which are legitimate and those which are illegitimate may 
be defined, which definition offers the path to protection 
&nd profit. Associated effort means the effort (the action) 
of many in & given direction; aud the direction in which 
this association seeks to guide the eftort of the builders of 
Massachusetts is toward the weeding out of all dishonest, 
irresponsible and incompetent builders, for the protection 
of every one concerned in the building business in the 
State, whether general contractor, sub-contractor, owner, 
architect or dealer in building materials. 

As the best men among builders come to recognize 
the immense protection of proper organization the soli- 
darity of the fraternity be increased. and it will become 
more and more difficult for the irresponsible contractor to 
ғесоге work of any importance. To-day, an architect 
may demand almost anything he sees fit of the contractor, 
for he knows by experience that as a set of business men 
they are 80 at the mercy of the unscrupulous members of 
the craft that if they expect to secure a contract they must 
Jet down the bars and compete with those whose methods, 
as proven by their estimates, must be unfair. 

_ '' It is safe to say that ail men who аге in the building 
business, in whatever department, are in it to make 
money, and it is safe to say that а majority would prefer 
to make their money by means which are honorable and 
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Bure. Organization offers the means whereby that major- 
ity may become united and associate its effort for mutual 
protection, and in time control the methods by which the 

ailding business is conducted. It would be exceedingly 
difficult for a general contractor who was in the habit of 
trading upon sub bids or misusing the moneys that be- 
long to sub contractors, to withstand the associated effort 
of the majority; he would soon be compelled to transact 
his business by fair means, or quit. The sub-bidder whose 
methods were unfair would be compelled to do likewise, 
if subjected to the associated opposition of the majority; 
the architect and the dealer in builders’ supplies would be 
controllable by the same power. 

As it is at present, the average builder is so anxious 
to secure contracte at any cost that proper organization is 
difficult ef establishment. He is so shortsighted that he 
fails to understand that by weakening the strength of the 
majority he is undermining his own business safety, and 
making his profit not only less in volume but less secure. 
He is fearfal that some unscrupulous contractor will get 
the work, and to protect himself, as he thinks, he adopts 
the same inethods as those he knows will be adopted by 
the unscrupulous builder of whom he is afraid. Proper 
organization means, among other things, a body of men 
who will censure or expel any of its members detected in 
those methods the wiping out of which is essential to the 
well being of those who compose the body. 

It must be admitted that proper organization is very 
rare. Solong as one member whose methods are unfair is 
retained in membership. so long will the organization ав а 
means of protection fail of success. The principles of an 
organization must first be protective, on true and tried 
lines, and then must be rigidly enforced. Once all mem- 
bers of au organization refuse to have any bueiness deal- 
ings whatever with & contractor, an owner, & dealer in 
builders' supplies or an architect whose methods are dis- 
honest, then that individual's future success is at least 
precarious, and bis power to damage the fraternity by 
compelling others to work down to his level is limited. 


SUCCESSFUL ORGANIZATION. 


„The success of an organization depends upon the 
fidelity with which the individuals of which it is composed 
live up to the principles which the organization repre- 
sents. Upon the individual depends the success of all. 
No man can perform associated effort alone, but no man 
does business alone. Every business agreement implies at 
lea«t two persons, and the builder in his agreements may 
justly and without the least inconvenience to any one 
require the other party to aesist at associated effort. If 
his crganization is a proper one, he will have the sup- 
port of his fellow members, and his demand for that 
which the body to which he belongs considers fair 
makes it so much easier for the next member to make a 
similar demand. Instantly any one in the building busi- 
ness improves his methods, whether voluntarily or through 
force, he becomes а contributor to the associated effort 
undertaken by an exchange. Just as every concession to 
custom and the practices of irresponsible builders weakens 
the resisting power of all builders, so will every successful 
stand for right methods and fair dealing strengthen their 
power to protect themselves. Protection must be under- 
stood to mean true protection, which means justice to all 
concerned. 

Builders are brought face to face with the strength 
and practicability of organization every day in their ex- 
periences with labor unions. Опе of the phases of their 
strength which should be convincing of the benefit of 
similar organization among employers, is the fact that the 
workmen are steadily developing harmony of policy and 
national strength. Workmen may demand legi-lation to- 
day with the assurance of harmonious and enthusiastic sup- 
port, while employers must depend upon individual and 
disorganized effort should they wish to oppose bad legi-la- 
tion or to secure the enactment of that which would be 
beneficial. Suppose, for example, that legislation were 
petitioned by the workmen which would menace the wel- 
fare of the employer; in such a case the opposition from 
the employers would undoubtedly be practically unani. 
mous, so far as they were individually concerned: but how 
much more efficient would that opposition be if it repre- 
sented the united and harmonious action of an organiza: 
tion of builders in everv city of importance in the State. 
This example is applicable to every case that may arise 
wherein the safety and profitable transaction of business 
is attacked. It is self evident that builders, as a body. 
would be much stronger to resist the attack of theevils of 
which all complain if they were properly organized. It 
should be our purpose to insist steadily upon the protect- 
ive character of organization, and to insist upon it year 
after year until we sball bave gained so many converts to 
our beliefs that we shall be able to accomplish whatever 
we may set our hands to do. No new theory has ever 
been adopted without years of insistence, and while organ- 
ization is neither a new theory nor a new practice, its ap- 
plication as a means of protection to separate classes of 
business men is comparatively new. The result of our 
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meeting togetber from time to time cannot be estimated, 
for however small may be our numbers to day, we repre- 
sent tbe progressive element of the fraternity, and prog- 
ress is the inevitable experience of the age We have but 
to bide our time, and no matter how slowly the results of 
our efforts may manifest themselves, a beneficial result is 
certain to follow.” 


New Publications. 


STEAM AND Нот WATER Fitters’ Text Book. By Thomas 
E. McNeill. Size, 5 x 74 inches; 140 pages; profusely illus- 
trated ; bound in cloth ; published by David Williams, 232- 


238 William street, New York ; price, $1. 


The series of lectures given by Thomas E. McNeill be- 
fore the steam and hot water fitting class at the New York 
Trade School, and which ran as a serial article in The 
Metal Worker, is now published in book form. The book 
is dedicated by the author to Charles J. Gillis, one of the 
oldest and best known. as well as bighly esteemed, mem- 
bere of the Master Steam and Hot Water Fitters’ Associa- 
tion of the United States, to whose continued efforts the 
establishment of this class of instruction at the New York 
Trade School was largely due. In the preface the author 
states that when he undertook the work at the school 
mentioned he discovered that no text book had ever been 
pre ared for the use of the steam fitter and his helper anå 

is lectures before the class were made to serve the double 
purpose of instructing the young men and forming a man- 
ual for the guidance of those who do this work. The book 
is divided into 15 chapters, devoted to various systems of 
piping for both high and low pressure steam and direct 
and indirect steam and hot water heating, and also to the 
blower system of steam heating and ventilation. One 
chapter is devoted to the work of laying out and preparing 
the specification for heating plants and to estimating the 
cost of materials. To better exemplify this important 
branch of the instruction, a chapter is devoted to the speci- 
fication, articles of agreement, calculations and the раза 
showing the piping of а successful steam heating job. А 
feature of the calculation is the size of each room with its 
cubic contents, the amount of radiation used and the ratio 
of the radiation to the contenta. The work is compiled on 
the question and answer style, beginning with the tools 
and fittings with which a steam fitter must become famil- 
iar before he goes on to the more intricate part of the work, 
and finallv to the installation and designing of plans for 
special buildings. 
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€emprising an easy, practical system of 
estimating materials and labor for 
carpenters, contractors and 
builders. 


А comprehensive guide to those engaged 
in the various branches of the 
building trades. 


By I. P. HICKS. 


160 PAGES, 114 ILLUSTRATIONS: 


CLOTH PEICH $1.00. 


Hicks Builders Guide. | 


This book is an invaluable assistart 
and handy reference to carpenters, build- 
ers and contractors, none of whom can 
afford to be without it. 


It presents to the trade first an easy 
and practical system of estimating mate- 
rial in concise form for reference. Intle 
next place is given the average days 
work of all kinds and the average rats 
on which to figure in almost every 
detail of building construction. Materis1 


and Labor, including Lumber, Carpen 
ter Work, Masonry, Plastering, Hard- 
ware, Painting, etc., are among the 
principal divisions. These in turn are 
illustrated and ably treated under 
numerous sub-divisions, showing step 
by step the entire work of estimating, 
contracting and building, together with 
the best and most practical methods of 
doing the work. 


This is followed by a section given to 
the Geometrical Measurement of Rooi 
Surfaces with numerous illustrations and 
examples. It embraces a new and simple 
system of framing curved roofs, also the 
simplest methods of roof framing of every 
description, with practical examples thor- 


oughly illustrating nearly every concelv- 


able form of rocf and showing many 
points never befcre presented, 

The volume also contains a chapter or 
Mitering Plenceers, Fascias, Table Mold- 
ings, etc., illustrating and describing 
how to make many difficult joints iu ar 
easy, practical manner, directing tht 
workman to proceed understandingly anc 
without guess work. 


I bave yovr Hicks’ Builders’ Guide and 
think very bighly of it. In fact, it has 
been of more practical use to me than 
шару works for wnich I paid three 


times as much. 
S. W. DOUGLASS. 


It is with great pleasure that we гєс- 
ommend, after examination, as a truly 
valuable aid to mechanics, iu not only the 
saving of time, but of great labor on the 
part of builders in tbe making of esti- 
mates on their work, and particularly the 
arriviog at proper figures for Hip, Val- 
ley or Octagon Roofs, and in buildings 
of odd sbapes, the valuable and common 
sense little bock, ‘‘Hicks’ Builders’ 
Guide." 


Mechanics will find it one of the best 
books in the line which has ever been 
published. 

Jas. F. & C. L. HUTCHISON, 
Architects. 


Sent, postpaid, on recelpt of price, by 


David Williams, Publisher, 282 William St., New York. 
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Steel Square and Its Uses. 


By FRED. T. HODGSON. 


5 x 7% Inches; 53 Illustrations; 
Cloth. $1.00. 


This is the most practical work now om 
the market relating to this useful tool and 
the manner ofí using it. In connectien 
with Part II, it constitutes the most com 
plete exposition of the steel square avall- 
able to the mechanic. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by 
David Wiliiams, 232 William St., N. Y. 


NCUBATOR 


and pay for it before 

giving it a trial. 
The firm who is afraid to let’ 
you try their incubator be- 
fore buying it has no faith| 
in their machine. We will, 
sell you ours 


ON TRIAL. 


NOT A CENT until 
tried, and a child can 
run it with 5 minutes' attention a day. We 
won 


FIRST PRIZE WORLD'S FAIR, 

and will win you for a steady customer if you will only 

buy ours on trial. Our large catalogue will cost 

you 5 cents and give you $100 worth of prac- 

tical information on poultry and incubators 

and the money there is in the business. 

Plans for Brooders, Houses, etc., N. B. — Send us 

the names of three persons interested in poultry and 25 

cents and we will send you ‘‘The Bicycle: Its} 
Care and Repair, a book of 180 subjects and 80| 
illustrations, worth $s to any bicycle rider. 


VON CULIN INCUBATOR CO., 
Box 1141, Delaware City, Del, 


Кешр чу... 
F. W. DEVOE & CO., 


(Established 185а,) 
FULTON ST., COR. WILLIAM, 
NEW YORK. 


PURE MIXED PAINTS. 


Sampic Cards of so desirable shades on теди. 


These Paints are not flre-proof," ** chemical,” 
"rubber" or ''patent," but are simply pure 
Linseed Oil Paints, made of the best materials 
and are suitable for the very best class of work, 


Fine Varnishes, Hard Ol! Finish 
Wood Stains, Artists’ Materiais. 


| Higgins’ 
LT American 
| Drawing 


ROLL 
ae 


Axe = | nks (Blacks and 
Colors) 
The Standard Liquid Drawing Inks of the World. 
Jo. PENNELL says: There is no ink equal to it [Hig- 
gins’ Ink] for half a dozen reasons. From the time you 
open the bottle until you put all its contents on paper 
you have no reason to find fault with 1t." 


A. B. Frost says: “I use a great deal of it and it is 
certainly the best." 


AT ALL DEALERS 


(By mail, prepaid, 35 cents a bottle. Color Card 
showing actual inks, free.) 


Higgins’ 
Photo-Mounter 


The new adhesive for mounting 
photographs, prints, colored paper, 
ete., and For general use as a substi- 
tute for mucilage. Will not warp, 
cockle nor strike through, nor change 
the tone or color of any mount. 
Spreads smoothly and easily ; 
lumps. Beautiful white color ; 
always ready ; fully guaranteed. 


AT ALL DEALERS 
(3 oz. Jar, prepaid, "у == 30 cents. Circulars 
ree. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs.. 
168 8th St., Brookiyn, N. Y. 
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P)OVELTIES. 


Self Adjusting Plumb Sash Weight. 


The accompanying cuts represent 
different views of the R. R. Bren pat- 


Figs. 1 and 2.—General Fig. 3. — The 
Appearance of the Cord Attached 
Weight. to the Weight. 


Novelties.— Self Adjusting Plumb Sash 
Weight. 


ent sash weight, being introduced by 
the Acme Sash Weight Company, 18 
Cliff street, New York. The eye of 
the weight, shown in Fig. 1, 
beginning at the top and ex- 
tending down 1!4 to 2:4 
inches, depending upon the 
size of the weight, is a flared 
groove, ending in a flared 
recess. The opposite side 
of the weight has a deep 
flared recess, Fig 2, to re- 
ceive the knot. These two 
flaring recesses meet, forming asmooth 
eye shown in Fig. 2. In hanging the 
weights the cord is passed through the 
hole to the side shown in Fig. 2, when 
а knot is tied in the end of the cord, as 
in Fig. 3. The weight, it is claimed, 
will adjust itself plumb as soon as it 


f. 


Fig. 4.— Guide for Parks, Light Power 
Wood Working Machine. 


reaches its place. The flare grooved 
eye, it is stated, prevents the possibil- 
ity of the cord being cut by the pulley, 
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asthey do not comein contact. Among 
the points of excellence claimed for the 
weights by the manufacturers are the 
following: That they are free from 
lumps, bumps, sand holes and fins, 
hence cannot injure the hands of those 
handling them; that being smooth 
they require but a minimum of space, 
enough only to enable them to pass 
each other; that they are uniform in 
eize and reliable as to weight, which is 
plainly indicated on each; that the 
ends taper so that they are not liable 
to catch upon each other, avoiding the 
consequent clanging of the weights, or 
twisting and tangling of the cords, and 
that the grooved flare allows the eye 
to come up flush with the top of the 
pulley, the head of the weight being 
thus carried 2 to 5 inches higher than 
the ordinary weight. It is pointed out 
that the smoothness of the eye and of 
the weight, and the ease with which 
either cord or chain can be attached, 
enables the mechanic to save at least 
one-third the time usually expended in 
hanging weights; also that from 6 to 8 
inches of cord is saved on each weight 
hung. Samples of the weight will be 
furnished by the makers upon applica- 
tion. 


Guide for Parks’ Light Power 
Wood Working Machine, 


An improved form of guide intended 
for use in connection with the Parks 
light power wood working machine, 
and illustrated in Fig. 4 of the engrav- 
ings, has been brought out by L. F. 
Parks of Cincinnati, Ohio This guide 
has been introduced to take the place 
of the flat bar of iron which has hereto- 
fore accompanied the machine named. 
The device is fitted to a slot cut in the 
upper surface of the saw table and 
mounted on а cold rolled steel shaft 
baving babbitt metal bearings so ar- 
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the manufacturers refer is that the 
handle is of the ordinary form, so that 
in case it breaks a new one can easily 
be obtained from any hardware store. 
The saws are adapted not only for the 
use of mechanics, but are very conven- 
ient to have about the house for do- 
ing cdd jobs of work. The saws are 
put up in paper boxes, four nests to 
the box. 


Standard Sash Holder. 


A device in which architects, build- 
ers and carpenters generally are likely 


Fig 6.— View of the Standard Sash Holder. 


to be interested is what is known as 
the Standard sash holder, lately in- 
troduced to the trade by W. L. Bel- 
linger & Co. of St. Johnsville, N. Y. 
The device consists, as may be seen 
from an inspection of Fig. 6 of the 
cuts, of a simple friction pulley run- 
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Fig. 5.— Jennings, Nest of Saws. 


ranged as to readily permit of taking 
up all wear. The guide may be used 
either for cross cutting or ripping 
work, and for the latter purpose it is 
adjusted at the right of the machine, 
as shown by the outlined portion of 
the engraving, and clamped by means 
of two hand wheels The guide is also 
provided with an adjustable stop 
for cutting to lengths, and can be 
set to catch against the shoulders 
of tenons It may also be set to 
any angle for miter work, &c. 
The combination machine is arranged 
in such a way as to permit of readily 
attaching a variety of other tools, such 
as jointer, scroll saw, shaper, lathe, 
emery wheel and boring tool. 


Jennings’ Nest of Saws, 


C. E Jennings & Co. of 79 Reade 
stieet, New York City, are offering 
the trade a very convenient nest of 
saws, three in number, the combina- 
tion embracing a keyhole, compass and 
panel saw. These saws, which are 
shown in Fig. 5, are made with thin 
back, are evenly tempered from butt 
to point by zn improved process, are 
full bevel and are filed and set ready 
for use. The construction is such that 
the saw can be easily detached from 
the handle by simply removing a 
screw, but the saw cannot be pulled 
out when in use. A point to which 


ning in a loose hanger, adjusted by 
spiral springs and back plated. The 
holder i& mortised into one side of the 
window frame and allows the sash to 
move over the friction pulley with 
constant tension, at the same time per- 
mitting an easy movement of the win- 


Fig. 7.—Steel Spirit Levels. 


dow without the usual rattling of 
weight hangings, and avoiding the un- 
sightly appearance of the spring bolt. 
The manufacturers state that this 
holder does away with the common 
sash cord and weights, and at the same 
time gives excellent results at about 
one-third their cost. The statement 
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is made that the holder can be used in 
all ordinary windows up to 82 inch 
glass, and is adapted to old as well 
as new frames. "Those who have used 
the holder refer to it as giving entire 
satisfaction 


Steel Spirit Levels, 


In Fig. 7 of the cuts are represented 
different styles and sizes of steel spirit 
levels being put on the market by the 


Novelties. — The Bradshaw Safety Rever- 
sible Window.—Fig. 8.—Sectional View 
of Sash, Showing the Sealing Rod Be- 
tween the Sliding Strip and the Window 
Frame. 


Sawyer Tool Company, Athol, Mass. 
The levels are referred to as overcom- 
ing many objections to the ordinary 
cast iron level, these being made of 
steel, receiving a fine finish. It is ex- 
plained that should they be dropped 
there is no danger of breaking them. 
The levels have wide faees, making а 
large, firm leveling surface, and are 
ground and warranted by the makers 
to be accurate. The levels are nickel 
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Fig. 9.—View Showing the Pivot Plates 
and the Sealing Rods, 


plated, which is spoken of as an ad- 
vantage, from the fact that if they are 
carried in stock they are not so liable 
to rust. The smallest level of the 
three shown is made in 6-inch only. 
The ones with double plumb are made 
in 6, 9 and 12 inch sizes. 


The Bradshaw Safety Reversible 
Window. 


Another candiate for popular favor 
in the way of a window which can be 
readily reversed for cleaning both sides 
from within the room is the Brad- 
shaw safety reversible window, which 
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is being placed upon the market by 
the Bradshaw Safety Reversible Win- 
dow Company. 206 Broadway, New 
York City. The illustrations which 
are presented herewith give an idea 
of tbe construction employed. The 
manufacturers claim that this window 
removes all of the objections incident 
to the old forms of sealing strip and 
locking device ; that it is adapted to 
old as well as new buildings ; that it 
is an anti-rattler; that it is dust. air, 
water and storm proof ; that it can be 
applied to circular headed windows ; 
always works true and smooth and 
does not require any change in the sys- 
tem of applying burglar fixtures. One 
of the features to which special refer- 
ence is made by thecompany is a seal- 
ing device. which closes the joint be- 
tween the sliding strips and the window 
frame proper, so that not only the 
joint between the sliding strips and 
the sash, but also the joint between the 
sliding strips and the window frame 
proper, are sealed against the passage 
of cold air, rain, dust, &c., and the 
latches draw the parts together so 
that they maintain their position rela- 
tive to each other. In Fig. 8 of the 


Fig. 10.— The Sash Locked to the Sliding 
Strip. 


illustrations is represented a sectional 
view of the sash, showing the sealing 
rod between the sliding strip and the 
window frame. As the parts shear 
past one another, the sealing devices 
between the sliding strips and the sash 
are not only pressed back into the 
grooves provided therefor, thus creat- 
ing a close contact between them and 
the surface against which they seal, 
but they are also moved latterally to 
one side or the other of that groove 
and press firmly against it. This is 
shown in Fig. 9, in which are indicated 
the pivot plates of the sealing rods. 
The sealing device between the sliding 
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time they serve as an antirattling 
device. The locking devices are re- 
ferred to as being very simple and 
inexpensive, and may be applied to the 
wood work with great rapidity, no 
chisel work except a single cut with a 
gouge to accommodate the lugs on the 
plate being necessary. Special atten- 
tion is directed to the fact that when 
the locking devices are in position they 
are concealed from view on the upper 
and under side of the sash, so that the 


Fig. 11.— The Spring Used for the Sealing 
Rods. 


window presents the same appearance 
as one which is non-reversible. The 
manufacturers also refer to the fact 
that since the Jocking devices are con- 
cealed from view they can be made 
from cheaper metal and less expen- 
sively than if they were open to in- 
spection and had to possess decorative 
features. Fig. 10 shows the sash 
locked to the sliding strip, Fig. 11 
represents the spring used for the 
sealing rods, while Fig. 12 shows one 
of the locks open so as to tilt the sash. 


House Moving and Shoring. 


Under the title of ‘‘ Modern House 
Moving and Shoring,” a very interest- 
ing little volume of 52 pages has been 
issued by Harvey Sheeler of 83 Wash- 
ington street, Chicago, Ill. Mr. Sheeler 
was the contractor who so successfully 
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Fig. 12—Showing One of the Locks Open so as'to Tilt the Sash. 


strips and sash also perform the func- 
tion of a weather strip particularly in 
dwelling houses, while at the same 


moved the Immanuel Church, a large 
stone edifice, at Michigan avenue and 
Twenty-third street, Chicago, about a 
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year since. Full details of this great 
undertaking were published in the 
January number of Carpentry and 
Building, and tbat article has been re- 
produced by Mr. Sheeler in his book. 
Illustrations of this church and some 
of the details connected with its mov- 
ing are given, together with a consid- 
erable number of illustrations of other 
buildings moved or shored up by the 
same contractor in various parts of 
thecountry. Muchof the work shown 
is of a surprising character. In one 
case a four story brick building, 76 x 
146 feet, was shored throughout from 
bottom to top, all posts and girders 
removed, àll foundations rebuilt, and 
new iron columns and steel girders 
put in place, making practically a 
new house throughout the interior as 
well as the exterior to the second floor, 
and the work was completed under 
heavy penalty in 21 days, making a 
record surpassing anything of the kind 


Novelties.—Fig. 13.— White's Elastic 
Crack Closer. 


ever known to have been done. Not 
the least interesting among the illus- 
trations is a view of Mr. Sheeler’s yard 
at 15 to 31 York street, in which are 
stored the immense quantities of ma- 
‘terial required to conduct such a pecul- 
iar business. It appears to be a com- 
‘plete lumber yard, an iron warehouse, 
-a rigger's storehouse and a heavy hard- 
ware outfit. Allthe views are repro- 
ductions of photographs. 


White's Elastic Crack Closer, 


A device for effectually sealin 
Open joints around floors, window an 
-door casings, weather boards, &c.,in a 
permanent and attractive manner is 
-shown in Fig. 13, the illustration rep- 
resenting a sectional view of the de- 
vice as it enters a crack. It consists 
-of a strip of spring brass, or tinned or 
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painted steel, pressed into the shape 
‘shown. The wedge end is inserted 
‘in a crack as far as it will go and 
the strip is then held by friction, 
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Fig. 14.—Columbia Door Spring and Check. 


a barb like tendency preventing it 
from working loose. The strips are 
sold in length of 28 inches, and when 
in use the maker states they render 
buildings rain, snow, wind, dust and 
insect proof. The device is being 
placed on the market by Howard 


the use of fluids and liquids. It is 
made in five sizes, Nos. 450 to 454 in- 
clusive. Among the advantages to 
which the makers call especial atten- 
tion are compactness, simplicity and 
strength, combined with ease of ap- 
plication and facility with which it 
may be regulated to overcome vary- 
ing resistance, atmospheric or other. 
The necessary tension on the spring is 
obtained by winding up the spring 
box with a spanner wrench furnished 
for that purpose. The speed is regu- 


Fig. 15.— Warner's Simplicity Mortise Lock. 


White of 81 North Seventh street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Columbia Pneumatic Door Spring 
and Check. 


A pneumatic door check and spring 
known as the Columbia, which can be 
used on right as well as left hand 
doors and which is recommended by 
the makers for front, storm, corridor, 


basement, office, butler's pantry and 
apartment house doors, is being in- 
troduced to the trade by the Russell 
& Erwin Mfg. Company of New Brit- 
ain, Conn., and 43-47 Chambers street, 
New York City. Compressed air is 
used as a checking force, obviating 


lated by means of the vent screw and 
check nut on end of cylinder. The 
arm at the top can be lengthened or 
shortened by the use of the thumb 
screw. A general view of the device, 
which is so simple that any carpenter 
can easily put it up, is shown in Fig. 
14 of the cuts. The goods are put up 
regularly gold bronzed, but will be 
supplied in other finishes if so ordered. 


Warner's Simplicity Mortise Lock. 


The Warner Lock Company of 410- 
— 412 Manhattan Building, 
Chicago, III., have brought 
out a new high grade steel 
mortise lock which they call 
Simplicity. on account of its 
very simple and original 
construction. The bolt tail, latch tail 
and tumoler are of steel, the bolt and 
latch head, hub spring and front of 
brass. Thecompany refer to it as made 
and finished in the thorough and artis. 
tic manner characteristic of their other 
locks. In view of its quality they call 
special attention to the low price at 
which it is offered, describing it as the 
lowest priced high grade steel mortise 
lock on the market, competing in price 
with ordinary cast iron locks, while 
in finish and quality of material it is 
much superior. A general view of the 
lock is presented in Fig. 15 of the il- 
lustrations. 


D. B. HILTON, 256 State Street. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. reports an increasing de- 
mand for the Hilton expanded steel lath 
among the building trade and has found it 
necessary to increase his manufacturing 
facilities by the introduction of а duplicate 
machine for manufacturing the lath. He 
has recently made shipments of his expanded 
lath to Cape Town, South Africa, South 
America and England. mE 
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JU NOTES. 


THE SPRAGUE ELECTRIC ELEVATOR 
CoMPANY, 253 Broadway, New York City. 
have secured the contract for the elevators 
in the -story building now in course of 
erection on Park row, this city. and of 
which R. H. Robertson is the architect. The 
plant will consist of ten passenger elevators 
to run 2 stories, two passenger elevators in 
the towers, two sidewalk elevators and two 
dumb waiters. We understand that the av- 
erage rise for the ten machines ib over 300 
feet. Thatthe Sprague electric elevator is 
proving quite popular is very evident from 
the fact that the company have recently in- 
stalled 23 of their machines in the Siegel- 
Cooper Building on Sixth avenue and 1? in 
the new Astor Hotel. 


THE PHILADELPHIA & BosTON FACE 
Brick COMPANY of 5 Liberty street, Boston, 
Mass., have issued from the press an exceed- 
ingly attractive pamphlet relating to Some 
of the ornamental fire place mantels to which 
they are inviting the attention of architects, 
builders and house owners generally. The 
company state that their brick are formed in 
molds, prepared from patterns of the most 
&rtistic Greek and Renaissance designs, and 
the appearance of them when set in mantels 
is that of carved work. The joints between 
the courses of brick serve to break up any 
tendency toa heavy or monumental effect, 
giving to the mantels а general appearance 
which is soft, rich and harmonious. Their 
brick mantels are referred to as well adapted 
for use in any room wherever в fire place 
mantel is desired. The:mantels are mado 
in six different colors, and any good brick 
mason, it is stated, can set them up easily 
with the aid of the working plans which the 
company furnish with every order. The ht- 
tle pamphlet is tastefully illustrated with 
half-tone engravings of beautiful designs, 
Showing the class of work which the com- 
pany аге prepared to supply. We under- 
stand that the company will send to any ad- 
dress on application a copy of a sketch. k 
containing 40 designs of various sizes of 
mantels. 


N. & G. TAYLOR Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., as manufacturers’ agents for 
the Pancoast ventilator, have issued a strik- 
ing circular showing a half-tone picture of a 
66-inch Pancoast ventilator 11 feet in di- 
ameter, whch, with one of 84 inches, weigh- 
ing over 1000 pounds and nearly 14 feet in di- 
ameter, were sold to the Crittenden Mfg. 
and Roofing Company of Minneapolis, Minn. 


Forp Bir Company of Holyoke, 
Mass., announce in their ‘advertisement in 
another column that they will send to any 
user one of their patent bits of ij-inch size 
ready for use on receipt of five 2-cent stamps. 
The Ford bit has a culiar twist, which 
is described as a single concave twist. 
This gives it a single cut and edge and a 
single projecting lip. The thread of the 
screw point isa continuation of the twist of 
the upper part, so that it merges into the 
other, and the concave shape of the upper 
surface of the twist has the effect of draw- 
ing the borings toward the center of the bit, 
thus preventing friction by boring against 
the ві іев of the tool and rendering choking 
almost impossible. In the use of this bit 
the necessity of constantly withdrawing it 
for the removal of chips is done away with. 
The tool is referred to as being made of the 
best material, and it has already had the ad- 
vantage of several seasons’ trial. 


WE HAVE RECEIVED from the Gor- 
don Technical College, Geelong, Australia, a 
сору of their annual report covering the 

ear 1895. it contains much interesting in- 
ormat:on relative to this institution, and 
shows the resulta of the examinations of the 
classes in carpentry, free hand drawing, me- 
chanical drawing, plumbing, &c. 


AN INTERESTING FEATURE of the in- 
dustrial situation the past month was the 
number of establishments which, imme- 
diately after the result of the Presidential 
election was known, either increased their 
working hours or the number of hands em- 
ployed. Among these concerns were included 
the Rowley & Hermance Company. manu- 
facturers of wood working machinery, of 
Williamsport, Pa. On November 9 they 
com menced to run full time, giving employ- 
ment toa full force of men. The plant em- 
ploya several hundred hands, and previous 
У е election had been running short- 

anded. 


WE HAVE RECEIVED from the Von 
Culm Incubator Company of Delaware City, 
Del.. a copy of a very interesting catalogue 
which they have issued relating to the incu- 
bators, poultry fixtures and supplies which 
they manufacture. The company have been 
engaged inthe business for something like 
20 years. and have brought the manufacture 
of incubators down to & science. The cata- 
logue contains over 60 pages of letterpress, 
and is illustrated by many half-tone engrav- 
ings showing various departments in their 


Go gle 


works from the setting up of incubators to 
their crating ready for shipment. There are 
also numerous testimonial letters from those 
who bave used the goods of the company, 
while directions for feeding poultry and il- 
lustrations from the Art of Incubation and 
Brooding " cannot fail to prove interesting 
in this connection. Several outline engrav- 
ings of brooding houses are presented, which 
аге reduced from plans which the company 
offer at 25 cents a set. A feature of the cata- 
logue is what the company desiunate as their 
trial offer. which is to the effect that if their 
Improved Simplicity Hatcher does not give 
entire satisfaction after a trial of one hatch, 
the purchaser can return the machine and 
keep the money, as the manufacturers do 
not ask for payment until the machine has 
been tried. 


THE NOVEMBER CALENDAR issued 
by the F. A. Requartb Company of Duyton, 
Ohio, is & fac-simile in its general design of 
those which have been sent out from month 
to month during the past year. The ap- 
pearance of the card is neat and attractive, 
and. as it is only 344 x 6 inches in size, it can 
readily be utilized about the desk or hung 
up in & small space. 


Murray & HILL. for many years 
located at 437.441 West Forty-second street, 
New York City. have found it necessary. in 
order to meet the growing demands of their 
business in sash, doors, blinds апа house 
trim, to secure larger quarters, and they 
have therefore removed to the commodious 
factory at 617.621 West 130th street. Here 
they have facilities which will enable them 
to handle all orders with which they may be 
intrusted, and serve their customers 
promptly. 


FACTS AND INFORMATION, OR BENE- 
FITS DERIVED FROM A MODERN CREAMERY," 
is the inscription which appear on a 24 
page pamphlet sent out by Moseley & 
Stoddard Mfg. Company of Rutland, 
Vt. The pamphlet has been issued in reply 
to many letters of ариу regarding the or- 
ganizing, equipping and benefits derived 
from the modern co-operative creamery. 
and accompanying the tert are illustrations 
of various creameries which have been 
erected. together with floor plans and eleva- 
tions. The company named state that they 
are prepared at all times to furnish a large 
variety of plans for butter and cheese facto- 
ries and private dairies, with working draw- 
ings and specifications, as well as any infor- 
mation pertaining to the manufacture of 
milk products. 


WE HAVE RECEIVED from William 
T. Comstock a copy of the third edition ofa 
little work entitled The Architects’ Direc- 
tory for 1806-U7." It contains a list of the ar- 
chitects in the United States and Canada 
claesifled by States and towns, and with the 
architectural associations to which they be- 
long indicated against each name. The list 
has been prepared with a great deal of care 
and every effort made to render it the most 
complete which has been published of prac- 
ticing architects. There is also a classified 
list of prominent dealers and manufacturers 
of building materials and appliances. The 
price is $1. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BROTHER of 
50 Beekman street, New York City, favor us 
with & copy of their 1897 catalogue of the 
Jackson ventilating grate. The volume con- 
sists of 44 pages profusely illustrated with 
some of the many designs of grate manufac- 
tured by this concern, while the binding is 
in neat paper covers. In referring to their 
grates the manufacturers state that the prin- 
ciple applied 18 the same as that of the fur- 
nace, combined with the direct radiation of 
the open flre. the grate being practically в 
furnace set directly in the room. The claim. is 
made that " there 1s not the immense loss of 
heat in the cellar andin the ascending hot air 
pipe. and because of this saving the grates 
will heat а residence with two-thirds of the 
fuel of a furnace." One grate, it is stated, 
will heat about 7000 cubic feet of space, or 
two or three rooms of ordinary size. There 
аге given in the catalogue directions for 
ordering goods, directions for setting the 
grate, while numerous diagrams show the 
construction of the ventilating and hot air 
flues. as arranged in a two-story cottage. 
The various styles of Jackson ventilating 
grates are described in a way to interest ar- 
chitects and builders, and the catalogue, 
considered as a whole, is one which they will 
find convenient to have on hand for refer- 
ence. 


YERKES & FINAN Woop WORKING 
MACHINERY COMPANY, St. Louis, are send- 
ing out their new catalogue, series C. The 
catalogue contains 100 pages, is made pocket 
size, and is a complete index of what this 
concern make inthe way of wood working 
machinery. The title page carries an en- 
graving of their works, at Ninth and Dock 
streets, which has a frontage of 60 feet on 
Ninth street and runs back on Dock street 
over 200 feet. They show a full and com- 
plete line of planers, molders, surfacers, 
scroll saws, band saw machines, rip saws, 
saw and dado machines, shapers, mortising. 
dovetailing and boring machines. In fact 
they are making a line of goods which w 
enable them to ish complete entire out- 


fits ‘for furniture factories, planing mills, 
wagon factories, box factories, chair and 
coffin factories and car works. Each ma- 
chine made by this concern is carefully 
tested on actual work before it leaves the 
factory. The entire catalogue is extremely 
tastv, and will find а welcome in the hands 
of all who use wood working machinery of 
any description. 


THE МсСАвЕ Mra. COMPANY OF 
New York City have issued ап illustrated 
catalogue devoted to ball bearing and 
tubular door hangers for use on parlor. fire, 
barn, elevator, car and mil doors, store 
step ladder service and overhead carryin 
of all kinds. Illustrations ure also given o 
tbe heavy ball bearing double carriage and 
rack. 


SELDOM does a business card present 
such an interesting history as one which 
Chas. L. Dean, vice-president of the Lud- 
low-Saylor Wire Company of St. Louis, Mo., 
while on the steamship “` Leona," en route 
from New York to Galveston, Texas, in 1894, 
placed ina bottle, which was then corked 
and tossed into the sea. The captain had 
5 made an entry in his log. so thet 

he exact location of the steamer at the time 
the bottle was consigned to the deep was put 
on the card. Mr. Dean was surprised to re- 
ceive recently a letter from а gentleman 
living in Aripeka, a new town on the west 
coast of Florida, saying the bottle was 
picked up at his place, on the Gulf of Mexico, 
on September 29, 1806. The bottle had been 
floating around from February 9, 1594, or 
nearly three years, and was finally washed 
ashore about 350 miles from where it was 
thrown overboard. The card and the bot- 
tle were returned to Mr. Dean at his request 
and the former wil] be framed and hung in 
his office. The washing ashore of the bottle 
at this point is considered a remarkable oc- 
currence, as the captain of the steamer states 
in a letter that the general impression has 
been that anything set adrift in the Gulf of 


Mexico would. after a while, find its way out 


through the Gulf Stream. 


In the Providence Journal of No- 
vember 1 appeared an account of the monster 
sound money parade, which took place in 
that city on Saturday evening, October 31, 
the 6 being made to the 
display of the Nicholson File Company- 

ly 


: First came a large low gear, tastef 


trimmed with flags, bunting and lanterns 
and loaded with cases addressed to firms in 
the different States and countries of the 
world where this concern's goods are 
shipped, thus representing the extensive- 
ness of the market of its product. Follow- 
ing this marched a compact body of several 
hundred men. The rear was brought up by 
another large team, Jaden with more cases, 
and decorated with transparencies on which 
were humorous verses as follows: “If Mc- 
Kinley wins, We'll sharpen our wits to en- 
{су Fortune's smile, By using the Standard 

cholson File:" while. to show the indif- 
ference, caused by the file's popularity, as to 
who should win. the second verse went : ** If 
Bryan wins. We'll smooth our bad temper 
and rub off the bile, By using the Stand- 
ard Nicholson File." Another rbyme read : 
* оопа вё see our symbol? Look about, It's 
on the street for miles, For these men march 
in what we make, And that is—Files." The 
whole display represented in a modest, yet 
dignifled manner, the position and products 
of the company. 


“Моор WORKERS, VARIETY AND 
UNIVERSAL is the title of an attractively 
printed pamphlet of 32 pages, which is being 

istributed Fin . A. Fay & Co.. 221-241 West 
Front street, Cincinnati, Ohio. The present 
pamphlet has been brought out to call the 
attention of the trade to sore novel improve- 
ments which bave been introduced since the 
ublication of the company's previous cata- 
ogue. The manufacturers are constructing 
the machines in two styles, distinguishin 
them by the wor ds Variety " and " Uni- 
versal.” The Variety w workers are 
those which are not provided with а molder 
at the opposite side, but are fitted with а 
boring and routing attachment in place of 
it. The Universal wood workers are th: se 
that combine the Variety wood worker 
with & large molding machine having а 
capacity to work material on one, two, three 
or four sides. The manufacturers state that 
they have been careful to study the demanda 
of the users of this class of machinery for 
range and variety of product, facility of 
adjustment, stability of workmanship. econ. 
omy of shop room and moderate cost. Refer- 
ence is made in the catalogue to the uses to 
which the wood worker can be applied, 
among the number being surfacing, planing 
out of wind, tapering, rabbeting, jointing, 
beveling, chamfering, cross cutting, tenon- 
ing, squaring, raising panels and working 
straight. circular or waved molding. The 
pamphlet illustrates and describes in detail 
the various machines ip such а way as to 
give the reader a clear insight as to the im- 
portance of the machines to the manufac- 
turers of building material, sash, doors, 
blinds, furniture, wagons, street cars. rail- 
yey coaches. &c. The parts for the machines 
and the supplies used with them will be fur- 
nished by the manufacturers upon applica- 
tion. The closing pages are devoted to testi- 
monial letters from some of those who have 
used the company's goods. 
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THE J L. MOTT IRON WORKS 44 fe 348 A, Guten, 


332-334 Boylston St., Boston, Masse 


Art Metal Work from Original Designs a 
“© pecialty. 
Estimates furnished for Artistic Work in 
Brass and Bronze, Wrought and 
Cast Iron. 


~ 


2°... 


Plate 1001. Copyright, 1895, by The J. L. Mott Iron Works. 
Garden and Lawn Ornaments, Fountains and Drinking Fountains, кыо 
Plilars and Lamps, Settees, Statuary, Vases, Stable Fittings and Weather 
logued separately. 


and Entrance Gates. Lamp 
anes. Each line of goods cata- 


THE SHIPMAN 
m OIL ENGINE. 


1, 2, 4, 6, 8 HORSE POWER. 


NO SKILLED ENCINEER. 


Steam in 12 minutes from Cold Water. 
No attention after once started. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


PROCTOR & PERCY, 


200 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
MORSE ELEVATOR WORKS. 


MORSE, WILLIAMS & CO. 


MAKERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 


ELEVATORS 


HEAD OFFICE, 1105 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia. 
WORKS, Frankford Ave., Wildey and Shackamaxon Sts., Philadelphia. 
OFFICES: 

19 Pearl St., Boston, 


Builders’ Exchange, Baltimore. 
135 Fourth Ave.. . когон, SS Fourth Ave, Pittsburgh. ——— 


HAND, STEAM, HY- 
DRAULIC, PASSEN. 
GER, FREIGHT ELE. 
VATORS AND DUMB 
WAITERS, Write tor s, 
JAS. Н. CURRAN, 
132 W. Зай St., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


108 Liberty At., New York. 
ә Church St., New Haven. 
435 Spruce St., Scranton. 


ELEVATORS: = 


ELEV ATO RS. My ** Pointer No. 2,” with Thirty 


Illustrations, gives more information 
about all kinds of Elevatorsand Dumb 

Waiters, both hand and power, than has ever before been shown in any catalogue 

Valuable as а Book of Reference for Architects, Builders and Dealers. Free on 

application. Send 2 cent stamp. 

J. Q. MAYNARD, - - 114 Liberty St., М. Y. 


XI. J. SMITE, 


ART STAINED GLASS 
FOR CHURCHES, HOUSES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Keystone Stained Glass Works, 271 S. 5th St., Phila. 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


а Google 


CARPENTRY AND BUILDING. 


December, 1896 


OTTO 


Gas and Gasoline 
ENGINES. 


1-250 Horse Power, 
Over 45,000 Sold. 
Can be used in cities or in country independent 
of gas works or gas machines. 


No Boiler. No Danger. No Engineer. 


The Otto Cas Engine Works Inc , 


33d and Walnut Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


GASOLINE ENGINES. 


The most economical 
power for driving wood- 
working machinery. No 
fire, steam. Noengineer's 
license. Catalogue free, 


THE VAN DUZEN GASO- 
LINE ENGINE CO., 
CINC INNATI, О 


Improved, Quick and Easy x 
Rising Steam, Electric 


and Hand Power 
SAFETY 


LEVATORS | 


Send for Circulars. 
KIMBALL BROS., 
1049 Ninth St., Council Bluffs, la. 


THE LANE PATENT 
STEEL DUMB WAITER, 


Simple, Strong, 
Durable, Noiseless, 
Easy Running. 


Holds the Load at any Point 
Automatically. 


The Sedgwick Patent 
Steel Dumb Waiter. 


HAND ELEVATORS, 


Send for New Catalogue, 


Sedgwick Machine 
Works, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


? ENGINE 


CHICAGO CAS 
and GASOLINE 


Is especially designed for Electric Lighting and 
furnishing Cheap Power for all 
of Light Manufacturing. 
Simple in Construction and Durable. 
Built in from 2 to 50 horse power. Stationary or 
portable. A dwarf in size; a Samson in strength. 
Costs but little to run ít. Has no equal for even speed 
and dur .biiity. Send for catalogue. 


J.J. NORMAN & CO., Manufacturers, 


61! S. Clinton St., CHICAGO. 


— SruPID TRovuT.—'' You didn't stay 
long at that hotel which advertises a fine 
trout stream in the vicinity? 

No, the hotel man explained that it 
was a fine trout stream, but he couldn't 
help it if the trout hadn't sense enough to 
find it out. - Chicago Record. 


— WHERE SHE WoULD COMPLAIN.— 
This liver is awful, Maud," said Mr. 
New wed. 

I'm very sorry, returned the bride. 
“ГИ tell the cook to speak to the livery- 
man about it." London Tit-Bits. 
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WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


v Builders Gxrchange 
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Reading Matter Contents. 
index to Advertisements,  - 


HYDRAULIC 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 


Sound-Proof Floors, 
Cold-Proof Walls 


SEND ғов CIBOULAR. high service. We would send 
SPRINGFIELD FOUNDRY CO., |V SAMUEL слвот, ec Kilby St», 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


PAT 
Redding, — 


Baird & Co, 


Leaded & Stained Glass 


Ventilating 


Church and Memorial GRATES= 
Windows can be fitted to fireplaces already 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Send for Estimate 


THE ELKINS 
Saw Filer «Clamp. 


Carpenters say it will hold 
and file a saw to 
perfection. 


HANC 
YOUR 
DOORS 


Doors hung with these 


DEXTER BROS., sample Boards 


FREE. 
20 Colors. 


If your dealer does not carry them in 
stock, we will send one express paid on 
receipt of price. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Send for Reduced Price. 
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« C, The'Elkins Saw Filer and Clamp is & Vise to 
Which is fixed a File Handle moving through 
uides which caa be instantly set to any pitch 
07 bevel desired. The handle holding the tile 
moves Heer through the guide, mak ing every 

y 


alike in pitch aud bevel. 


These dimensions can be varied if so 
desired. 


A. J. Wilkinson & Co., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Google 
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can be got i you line them with 


Cabot's Sheathing “ Quilt.“ 8 
It is an elastic, clean, odorless, non-decaying, non-inflammable cushion of dead- 
air spaces—and dead-air space i 
you a sample if we knew your address. 


Boston, Mass., Prop. of 


Heat Savingand 


designs, sizes, etc., and reports from 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & 


butts require no oiling, do not squeak, 


THE STANLEY WORKS, 


SHINGLE STAINS 


uin the market. 


7 tt. віп. wide. 4 ft. 4 in. high. 


Ten Cents а Copy. 
One Dollar а Year. 


Рат. 1892.94 
s the best insulator of heat or sound. Low cost, 


Made by 
Cabot's Creosote Shingle Stains. 


will heat a residence at an average 
cost of % cent per room per day. 
This is about 25 the cost for fuel 
that a furnace requires. A single 
fire will heat several rooms in cold- 
est weather, the Jackson Ventilating 
Grates giving over four times the 
.heat of ordinary open fires. They 
need no special construction, and 
in use. Catalogue No. 21 shows 
your State show heating power. 


BRO,, 
50 Beekman St., New York 


With Stanley's Steel Butts, equipped with Ball-Bear- 


ing Washers. 


The Ideal Butts for Heavy Doors. 


swing easily and nolselesely. 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 CHAMBERS ST.. N.Y 


FIREPLACE 
$31. 


A simple and inexpensive mantel, 


ORNAMENTAL BRICK. 


Our mantels are the newest, best and most artistic 
We make them of Red, Cream, 
Buft, Pink, Brown and Gray Brick at prices from 
$14 upwards. They cost no more than cther 
kinds, are easily set in place and meet every re- 
quirement. 

gend 10 cts. for 40-design Sketch-book. 


Philadelphia and Boston Face Brick Co., 


4 LIBERTY SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS 


THIS 


made of 
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Barrel Swing. 
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Hill Bevel Co. 
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Morstatt & Sen. 
Phoenix Sliding Blind Co. 
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Sash Weights. 
Baymond Lead Co. 
Saws. 
Diaston, Н. & Sons, Inc. 
National Saw Co. 
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Constituting Carpenter Plow, Dado, 
Filletster, Matching Sash, Hollows, 
Rounds, Beads, Rabbets, Nosings, Case ) 
Mouldings, Quarter Rounds, &c. The 
most Compact and Serviceable Tool 
ever invented. Universally endorsed 
by carpenters. Agents wanted every- 
where. Send for price-list and 
descriptive circular to 


OTIS A. SMITH, 
Sol Mtr., ROCKFALL, CONN. 


— POPULAR Hypnotism.—The hypnot- 


— THE OLD DILEMMA.—Miss Buzbuz 
ist smiled confidently. 


Manufacturers of {төп Levels and Leveling 


nstruments. ** Do you sell postage stamps ?" 
о. F. RIOHARDSON & SON, Drug Clerk: “ Yes'm." „es,“ said he, by making a few 
ЕНТМ ОРА" Miss Buzbuz: Well, let me have буе | passes I сап cause а man to go to any 


part of the city I choose." 

“ H'm !" said the railroad magnate,“ I 
can do the same thing and send a man 
clear from here to San Francisco.“ 


ГУ ХОМ'5 GRAPHITE PAINT 


FOR TIN OR SHINCLE ROOFS AND IRON WORK. Tin roof well painted have met see 
IT IS ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT AN EQUAL. quired repainting for 10to 1$ . 


twos, please, and give me nice ones, won't 
you? The last ones I bought all stuck 
together in my pocket before I'd been 
carrying them around a week."— Rozx- 


NOW READY. 


Our NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE No. 9 is now ready for mailing, It 
oe t and most complete we have yet 
publis containing 312 pages, 7x10% inch, 
with 1900 illustrations, printed on good paper. 
x bound with flexible cover. Containing a 

full line of Woodworkers' and Metalworkers 

RO including Foot Power Machinery, Lathes, 

resses, Wheel wrights’, Carpenters’, Cab- 

my Makers’, Blacksmiths’ an Machinists’ 

Tools, which will be sent to any address on re- 
cei А of 24 cts. postage. 

also А а CONDENSED CATA- 


LOGUE No. 9 A, of 144 pages, 7x5 inch, 
with 800 Thiustrations, printed on fine paper, 
well bound, devot exclusively to ood. 


workers' Tools and Foot Power Woodwork- 
ing Machinery. This contains all of the Wood- 
workers' Tools shown in the large catalogue, 
but in reduced size, and will be found to 
be invaluable as a hand book for all Wood- 
working mechanics. tent on receipt of 6 cts. in 
The cost of mating one catalogue 
seems but a small amount, and yet when multi- 
E by 10,000 it makes a large item, and 1% is for 
reason that we ask for the postage to be 
gent before mailing, and not with the idea of 
SEL LING the books. 


WM. P. WALTER'S SONS, 
1233 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


Headquarters for the latest nnd most ap- 
proved Tools for nl! branches of 
Mechanical Trades. 


DEANE'S PATENT ADJUSTABLE 


T-SQUARES. 


BEST T-SQUARE MADE. 
Circulars on Application 


E. L. DEANE, 


pondere . - MASS, 

Samples by mail, post-paid. 24 incb 
Иш! nickel mountings, $1.00. 24 
Inch unlimited, nickel mountings, $1.50. 


The Adams ART AUGER BIT. Pat’d. 
Does plain and art work in great variety. 
Something to beat scroll sawing, For Pat- 


Carpenters, 
$1 wi ill 
piain bi bit 


tern and Cabinet Makers 
Amateurs. Discount to dealers. 
bay an 8-8 pit for brace and machine, a 
and rosette and inlaying bit. Sent post-paid 
ceipt of price. Price list free, 


А. L. ADAMS, Bridgeport, Ct 


SIECLEY’S 
CORRUCATED IRON 


BENGH PLANES 


Manufactured by . 
J. SIFEGLEY, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Digitized by Coc gle 


If you need any paint it will pay you to send for circular. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
W. R. OSTRANDER & CO., 


204 Fulton St., N. Y, City. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Bpeaking-Tubes, Whistles, Oral, Electric, Mechanic 
and Pneumatic Annunciators and x 


Complete outfits of 8 g-Tubes 
Mechanical and Pneumatic Belle 1 feli 
talogue. 


M always in stock. Send for new Ca 
Factory, DeKalb Avenue, near Knickerbocker, 
BROOKLYN, M, Y. 


THE REVERSIBLE BIT SCREW DRIVER. 


Keep up with the times in this progressive age by using the latest practical tools. You can 
see a great improvement in screw drivers by a careful examination of our new Reversible Bit Screw Driver. 


A Driver with a Reversible Bit for different size screws. Bit will not turn in handle, as it enters slot in a 
steel tube. A spring holds the bit in place, therefore it is impossible to lose the bit if it were improperly 
adjusted. Handle securely riveted to inner and outer ferrules, and handle is well knurled, making а strong 
grip. This tool has met with general satisfaction wherever presented. For sale by the hardware trade 


generally, 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


H. MUELLER MAN"F'C. CO., Decatur, III. 


New Model Dwellings, and How Best to Build Them. 


By GEORGE F. BARBER. Paper bound, ji. 


This comprehensive work contains designs, plans and interior views of about 
100 artistic modern homes ranging in price from $400 to $15,000, all described and 
estimated ; also a large amount of useful information on the latest ideas and methods 
of home building. In order to suit different requirements and different climates 
from two to three sets of floor plans for each design are presented, thus giving over, 
200 plans toselect from. The designs are new, embodying the latest ideas and 
styles, and include many beautiful colonial houses. 


For sale by DAVID WILLIAMS Publisher and Bookseller, 96 Reade St., N. Y 
STANLEY’S 


UNIVERSAL PLANE. 


INCLUDING : 
Moulding Plane, Match, Sash, Chamfer, Beading, 
Reeding, Fluting, Hollow, Round, Plow, Dado, 
Rabbet, Filletster and Slitting Plane. 


No. 55, Universal Plane, $16.00 


WITH 52 CUTTERS. 


The Plane is Nickei Plated; the 52 Cutters are 
arranged in four separate cases ; and the entire 
outfit is packed in a neat Wooden Box. 


SOLD BY ALL HARDWARE DEALERS. 


Mmi 


SUE па fro 


NEW YOR IR Kk PUB L [С 


CARPENTRY AND BUILDING. 


THE MATTHEWS DECORATIVE GLASS CD., 


Manufacturers of Ornamental Glass in Sheets or from Special Designs by 
the Sand-Bliast, and other Patented Processes. 


CHIPPED GLASS, EMBOSSED GLASS, LEADED GLASS, 


6014 and Silver Embossed and Transparent Glass Signs. Marbleized Glass for Ceilings. 
Estimates Promptly Furnished on Application. 
828 and 330 East 26th Street, New York City. 


‚__ jBéB And. азо East 20th, pied. неу О л, 
WROUGHT STEEL DOOR LOCKS. 


ТҮ; 


pie? 


They excel in lightness and strength, 
beauty of design and novelty of finish, 
and being made from wrought metal, are 


uniform in size and exact in measure- 
ment, and are sold in competition with 
those made from cast iron. 


Ask Hardware Dealers for them, or send for 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


RUSSELL & ERWIN MANUFACTURING C0., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. BALTIMORE. LONDON. 


The Best Dilstone ^ Fus 3e e 


This Steel Machine, as 
IN THE WORLD. 


seen in the cut, has all the 
improvements found оп 
other machines, and several 
which others have not. It 
is as nearly automatic as 
good working will permit, 
and for strength and dura- 
bility has no equal. 

The price may seem h'gh, 
but it will seem low when 
the machine is put to 
use. Sent by freight 
or express on receipt 
of $7.50; or may be 
had of most Hardware Dealers. 


MILLERS FALLS CO., 
93 Reade Street, New York. 


PARACON 


Dumb Waiters 


hold the load at any point without 
the aid of brakes or rope clamps. 
Simple in construction and oper- 
ation. Strong and durable. Send 
for Catalogue. Handled by hard- 
ware trade. 


F. S. HUTCHINSON CO., 
32 Warren St, NEW YORK. 


JAS. CODFREY WILSON, 


PIK Е” а 
Lily White Washita 
аи steel rapidly, imparting а fine razor 
edge. 
Will not harden or glaze over. 


Every stone warranted. All first.class 
Hardware dealers or send $1.00 for 


sample stone by mail. 
PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER OF 


THE PIKE MFG. CO., - Pike Station, N. H. 
— Rolling Partitions, 
THE BOMMER Venetian Blinds, 


SPRING HINGES, 
Wrought Steel, Rolling Steel Shutters, 
WooD BLOCK FLOORS. 


Bronze and Brass. 
They have — p 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Compound Springs and 
Carpenters’ Guage. 


BOMMER BROS., 
351 |, Jay St., Brooklyn. N. V. 


E ste 


CHIEF OFFICE: 


74 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 


GRATIS 
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4895 Catalogue of 
Architectural, Sci- 
entific Industrial 


and Technical Books, . . . 


WM. T. COMSTOCK, Pub., 
23 Warren Street, New York. 


—— — — — 


SAMPLE FREE. 
To introduce the BEAD LEY 


Steel Shelf Bracket, 


A sample will be mailed free to any one 
sending postal card request and men 
tioning this advertisement. 


ATLAS MFG. CO., New Haven, Ct. 


PAT. NOV. 8, 206. 


THE GREAT 


CHURCH 
T 


» GIL,GAS 
ELECTRIC LIGHT 
LP. FRINK. 


‘51 PEARL 


TE Taintor 
Positive 
Saw Set 9% 
bas every good point 
4 һу апу other saw 
besides a number peculiar 

to itself. 
Taintor Mfg. Co., 

84-56 


Chambers St. 
N. Yi 


Salem Foundry and 
Machine Co., 
Salem, 


E 


111 ES T Mass. 
uc eum ~~ ORS 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WHY 


Don't 
You 
| Look 


AT THE 


“American” 


om 


PAGE XIII. 
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Index to Advertisements. € qd Sound-Proof Floors, 


Cold-Proof Walls 


can be got if you line them with 


Cabot's Sheathing ‘‘ Quilt.” TU 


It is an elastic, clean, odorless, non-decaying, non- dufifmmable cushion of dead- 
air spaces— and dead-air space is the best insulator of heat or sound. Low cost, 
high service. We would send you a sample if we knew your address. Made by 


SAMUEL CABOT, 67 Kilby St., Boston, Mass., Prop. of Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains. 


: The Elkins Saw Filer and Clamp. 
Redding, Carpenters say it will hold and file a saw to perfection. 


a If your dealer does not carry them in 
Bal rd & C О 3 stock, we will send one express paid on 
receipt of price. 


Leaded & Stained Class Send for Reduced Price. 
H The Elkins Saw Filer and Clamp is a Vise to 
Church and Memorial which is fixed a File Handle moving through 
guides which can be instantly set to any pitch 


Windows or bevel desired. The handle holding the file 
лаагаа moves freely through the guide, making every 


Boston = M assach usetts | со exactly alike in pitch and bevel. 


HYDRAULIC 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 


ELEVATORS. 


SEND FOR CIROULAR. 


SPRINGFIELD FOUNDRY CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Send for Estimate A.J. WILKINSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
Wins Ma ST сосн тыч ON CN EEE dir айанныы VED: RS 
HANG With Stanley's Steel Butts, equipped with Ball-Bear- 
PRACTICAL ESTIMATOR. YOUR ing Washers. 
By J. D. SIBLEY and A. 0. KITTREDGE. | DOORS The Ideal Butts for Heavy Doors. 
Doors hung with these butts require no oiling, do not squeak, swing easily and noiselessly. 
s inch . 0 : 
US tails THE STANLEY WORKS, eene сох; 
a halar а ааб адь ВЕ асаа iudi. Zip US its SLE EAE inta 


25 4** . THIS FIREPLACE 


HANDY ESTIMATE BLANKS.) J. 5 | 
981 


Compiled and arranged by 
J. D. SIBLEY and A. O. KITTREDGE, 

A simple and inexpensive mantel, made of 
ORNAMENTAL BRICK. 


Our mantels are the newest, best and most artistic 
in the market. We make them of Red, Cream, 
Buff, Pink, Brown and Gray Brick at prices from 
$14 upwards. They cost no more than cther 
kinds, are easily set in place and meet every re- 
Sent, postage paid, on receipt of price by = . 
nt, , ' * 
postag 7 ft. 6 in. wide. 4 ft. 4 in. high. fend 10 cts, for 40-design Sketch-book. 


DAVID WILLIAMS, Publisher & Beeksellet, | Tuese dimensions can be varied it so Philadelphia and Boston Face Brick Co., 
96-102 READE ST., NEW YORK: TORIS: 4 LIBERTY SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS 


Google 


28 pages, 956 x 12 inches, 


PAPER. 


Single Coples, 16 cents. Per dozen, $1.50 


Coogle 
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J Classified List of 
Advertisers. 


Annuneintors. 
Ostrander, W R. & Co. 


Auger Bits. 
Adams, A. L 


Barrel Swing. 
Leavitt Machine Co. 


Bath Tubs. 
Steel Bath Mfg. Co. 


Bevels. 
Hill Bevel Co. 


Blinds. 
Burlington Venetian Blind Co. 
Flexible Door & Shutter Co. 
Hartman Sliding Blind Co. 
Morstatt & Son. 
Phoenix Sliding Blind Co. 
Willer Mfg. Co. 


Boous, &c. 
Barber, Geo. F. & Co. 
Comstock, Wm. T. 
Hicks, I. E. 


Boring Machines. 
Millers Falls Co. 


Box Anchors. 
Goetz Box Anchor Co. 


Brick Machinery. 
Eastern Machinery Co. 


Bricks Plain and Ornamental. 
Jarden Brick C 
Powhatan Clay. Mfg. Co. 


Builders’ Hardware. 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 
Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 
Shannon, J. B. & Sons. 

Stanley Works. 


Building Paper and Felt. 
Cabot, Samnel 
Voorhis & Co. 
Warren-Ehret Co. 


Butts ond Hinges. 
Stanley Works. 


Ceiling, Iron asi Steel. 
Canton Steel Rooflng 
Eller, J. H. & Co. 
Kinnear & Gager Co. 
Moeslein & Crane. 

Cements, 

Fisher, E. W. 

Clam 
Tatum, 8. Co. 

Clothes Dryer. 
Hill Dryer Co. 

Conductor Pipe. 
Canton Steel Roofing Co. 


88 Busot Metal. 
Barber, neS р 


Eller, J. H. & Co. 


Mesker & Bro. 


Cresting. 

Barnum, E. T. 

Mast, Foos & C 

Springfield Architectural Iron Works. 
ап Iron Works Co. 


pA бе» and Details. (See House 


Door Hangers. 
Lane Bros, 
McCabe а 
Prescott Hdw. Mfg. Co. 
Stearns, E. C. & C 
Van Wagoner & Williams Hdw. Co. 


Door Knobs. 
Bardsley, J. 


Door Locks. 
Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 


Drewieg Js 1 n в 
Higgins, C 


Drawing pd iss. 
Academy of Architecture and Building. 
International Correspondence Schools. 


Drawing n Iustramente, 
Abbott, A. 
Comstock, Win. T. 


Dumb Wniter Fixtures. 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 


Eave Troughs. 
Eller, J. H. & Co. 


Elevators and Dumb Waiters. 
Curran, J. H. 

Hutchinson, F. S. Co. 

Kimball Bros, 

Maynarc 


Morse, . Willidine & Co. 


Wiek Mch. Wks. 
т Бутун . Co. 
4 i ; Mch’ Co 
Voorhis & Co. 
Warner Elevator Mfg. Co. 


Elevator Fronts, &c. 
3 lor Wire Co. 


Engines, Gus. 
Otto Gas Engine Works. 


Engines, Steam. 
Leffel, Jas. & Co. 


Expansion Bolts. 
Church, Isaac. 
Steward & Romaine Mfg. Co. 


Fencin 
Barnum 
Ludlow VET lor W ire Co, 
Mast, Foos & Co 
Sprin eld Arch. Iron Works. 
Van Dorn Iron Works Co. 


Files and Rasps. 
Barnett, G. & H. Co. 
Nicholson File Co. 


Fire Places. 

Philadelphia & Boston Face Brick Co. 
Fly Screens. 

Pease, C, H. 
Furnaces & Heaters, 

Howard Furnace Co. 

Sheppard, I. A. & Co. 


Gas and Ele.tric Fixtures, 
Frink, I. P. 


Gaug 
Leavitt Meh. Co. 


Gor gle 


AND BUILDING. 


Glass, Ornamental. 
Keystone Stained Glass Works. 
Matthews, The Firm of John. 
Redding, Baird & Co. 

Wallis, A. H. 


Grates. (See Mantels, &c.) 


Heaters. Steam and Hot Water. 
Howard Furnace Co. 
Nason Mfg. Co. 
N. Y. Central Iron Works. 


House Plans. 
Barber, Geo. F. & Co. 
Comstock, Wm. T. 
Hicks, I. P 


Tron House Fronts. 
Barber, J. F. & Co. 
Mesker & Bro. 


Iron Shutters. 

Garry Iron & Steel Roofing Co. 
Iron Work. 

Barnum, E. T. 

Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co. 

Mast, Foos & Co. 

Phoenix Iron Co. 

Springfield Arch. Iron Works. 

Van Dorn Iron Works Co. 


Joist Hangers. 

Goetz Box Anchor Co. 

Levels. 

Akron Spirit Level Co. 
Richardson, C. F. & Son. 

Machine Kvives. 
Fox Machine Co. 

Mantels and Grates. 
Jackson, W. & Son 
Philadelphia & Boston Face Brick Co. 

Mantels, Wood. 


Ironton Wood Mantel Co. 
Requarth, F. A. & Co. 


Mineral Wool. 
American Mineral Wool Co. 


Mortar Colors. 
French, Sam"l H. & Co. 


Oil Stones, 
Pike Mfg. Co. 


Paint, 
Devoe, F. W. & Co. 
Painters’ ce 
Devoe, F. W. & Co. 


Parquet Flooring. 
Johnson, S. C. 


Patent Solicitors. 
Wedderburn, J & Co. 


Pencils, 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 
Tay lor, Fredk. & Co. 


Planes. 
Gage Tool Co. 
Slegley, A t 
Smith, Otis A 


Plaster — n 
French, Samuel Н. & Co. 


Post Cnps. 
Goetz Box Anchor Co. 


Printing. 
The isa qa. Printing Co. 


Ra 
Noble, e & орн 
Sheppard, I. А. & Co. 


 eflectors. 2 
Frink, I. P. 


Refrigerntor Work. 
Stevens, B. A. 


Registers. 
Ferrosteel Co. 


R oofing 
Bangor Excelsior Slate eo. 
Berger Mfg. Co. 
Burton, W. J J. & Co. 
Canton Steel "Roofing Co. 
Sb ag a Steel Roofing Co. 
Eller, J. H. & Co. 

Garry Iron & Steel Roofing Co. 
hes Iron & Steel Roofing Co. 
arren Chemical & Mfg. Co. 

Warren-Ehret Co. 


Roofing Brackets. 
Stanley Rule & Level Co. 


ciii aps y y cie 
Devoe, F 
Dixon, JOs., Crucible Co. 


Roofing Slate. 
Auld & Conger. 
Galt, John & Sons. 
Johnson, E. J. & Co. 
Lloyd, W. E. Slate Co. 
Penn Roofing Co. 
Slatington- -Bangor Slate Syndicate. 


Sash Balances, 
Caldwell Mfg. 
Gardner Sas ne Co. 
Stearns, E. C. & Co. 


Sash Chains. 
Morton, Thos. 
Smith & Egge Mfg. Co. 


Sash Еіхгигее. 
Fox Machine Co. 
Gardner Sash Balance Со. 
Ives, H. B. & Co. 
Palmer Hardware Mfg. Co. 
Sash Weights. 
Raymond Le 
Saws. 
Disston, н. & Sons, Inc. 
NEUEM Saw Co. 


nw Filers, 
WII In A. J. & Co. 


Saw Filing Guides. 
Disston, Henry & Sons, Inc. 

Saw Sets. 
Disston, Henry & Sons, Inc. 
Taintor Mfg. Co. 

Schools, 


Academy of Architecture and Building. 


Home Study. 

Screw Drivers, 
Decatur Coffin Co. 
Mueller, H. Mfg. Co. 

Shelf Brackets. 
Atlas Mfg. Co. 

Shingles and Tiles, Metallic. 
Berger Mfg. Co. 
Burton, W. J. & Co. 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co: 
Garry Iron & Steel Roofing Co. 
Montross Metal Shingle Co. 
Thorn Shingle & Ornament Co. 
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Leavitt Meh. Co International Correspondence 
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Rowley & Hermance Co. Nicholson File Oo. „ 111 
Seneca Falls Mfg. Noble, Charles & Co xxi 
Shimer, Samuel Ns Sons. Ostrander, W. R. & Coo. xxvii 
Seymour & Whitlock. Otto Gas Engine Wk iii 
Witherby Rugg & Richardson. Palmer Наж. Mfg. Co.. XXIII 
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Woods, Ornamental. Phila. & Boston Face Brick Co. . . 
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index to Advertisements T Sound-Proof Floors, 
HYDRAULIC Cold-Proof Walls 


can be got it you line them with 


AN RON, n ` S ae P 
— — D — x 2 >) 
2 | Ta 1892.94 
de [ EVA i О б $ It is an elastic, clean, odorless, поп- dec aying, non- -inflammable cushion of dead- 
в 


air spaces—and dead-air space is the best insulator of heat or sound. Low cost, 
CIRCULAR. 
SEND FOR high service. We would send you a sample'if we knew your address. Made by 


SPRINGFIELD FOUNDRY C0 Я SAMUEL CABOT, 67 Kilby st., Boston, Mass., Prop. of Cabot's Creosote Shingle Stains. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
: Reddin The Elkins Saw Filer and Clamp. 
5, Carpenters say it will hold and file а saw to perfection. 


Ва! rd & Co If your dealer does not carry them in 
®9 stock, we will send one express paid on 


receipt of price. 


Church and Memorial The Elkins Saw Filer and Clamp is a Vise to 
which is fixed a File Handle moving through 

И guides which сап be instantly set to any pitch 
Windows or bevel desired. The handle holding the file 


moves freely through the guide, making every 


Boston, Massachusetts worn exactly alike їп pitch and bevel. 


Send for Estimate A.J. WILKINSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
— Durable— Easily A plied. 

Ze WROUGHT STEEL BOLTS 

materials, and will not dry up п 

EXE ur av сок. ae = Barrel, Square, Flush, Shutter, etc. 

; "fret sample of roof 12 ears old, | A qaa ds qu Variety. 


PAPE. EAO THE STANLEY WORKS, нен ватан, coun. 


33s 
ROOFING ING SLATE’ ‘oon or KENNEBUNKPORT у Shingle Stains, 


and Book Sree. BOSTON, MASS, 


THIS FIREPLACE 
$31. 


A simple and inexpensive mantel, made of 


ORNAMENTAL BRICK. 


Our mantels are the newest, best and most artistic 
in the market. We make them of Red, Cream, 
Buff, Pink, Brown and Gray Brick at prices from 
$14 upwards. They cost no more than other 
Non-condensing, Дере ventilating. Strong, kinds, are easily set in place and meet every re- 

quirement. 


—ALso— à Send 10 cts, for 40-design Sketch-book 


.6 іп. wide. 4 ft. 4 in. high. 
METAL SHINGLES, 5 can be varied s Philadelphia and Boston Face Brick Co., 


E. VAN NOORDEN & CO., desired. 
383 Harrison Ave., BOSTON, MASS. ici 4 LIBERTY SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


» Google 


Write for our New Slate Manual and Descriptive 
Price-List before placing orders. We can snve 
you money. 


Slatington-Bangor Slate Syndicate, 
J. L. Foote, Se Lo SOCK. MERE. Slatington, Pa. 


METAL SKYLIGHTS. 


Guaranteed not to Leak. 
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Frink, I. P 
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Taylor, Fredk. & Co. 


ers. 
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Plaster ornaments, 
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Printing 
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Sheppard, I. A. & Co. 


Refi octors. 
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Canton Steel Roofing Co. 
Chattanooga Steel Roofing Co. 
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arren Chemical & Mfg 
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Smith, S. E. & 
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PRACTICAL ESTIMATOR. 


By J. D. SIBLEY and A. 0. KITTRED@E 


100 pages, 4% x 7 inches. 


CLOTH " $1.00. 


This is a companion and key to the " Handy Estimate 
Blanks.” 


— — M 


HANDY ESTIMATE BLANKS. 


Compiled and arranged by 


J. D. SIBLEY and A. 0. KITTREDGE. 


28 pages, 914 x 12 inches. 
PAPER. 


Single Coples, 15 cents. Per dozen, $1.50 


Sent, postage paid, on receipt of price by 
DAVID WILLIAMS, Publisher & Beekseller 


96-102 READE ST.. NEW YORK, 


Durable—Easily Applfed. 
& This roofing is manufactured 


posure to the weather as coal- 
ng n p go., оз Oma for 
r ree sample о, ra old, 
Nem with 2 price list to 

=WARREN CHE ICAL 
EN ; MFG. CO 


& et 
49 Neu Street, 
e York, U. S. 4 


Guaranteed not to Leak. 


on-condensing, fire-proof,ventilating. Strong, 
* Light and Duraole. 


—ALSO— 


METAL SHINGLES. 


VAN NOORDEN & CO., 
883 Harrison Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 


E- 


» Google 


Sound-Proof Floors, 
Cold-Proof Walls 
can be got if you line them with 


Cabot's Sheathing Quilt.“ i TY 


It is an elastic, clean, odorless, non-decaying, non-inflammable cushion of dead- 
air spaces—and dead-air space is the best insulator of heat or sound. Low cost, 
high service. We would send you a sample if we knew your address. Made by 


SAMUEL CABOT, 67 Kilby St., Boston, Mass., Prop. of Cabot's Creosote Shingle Stains. 


The Elkins Saw Filer and Clamp. 


Carpenters say it will hold and file a saw to perfection. 


If your dealer does not carry them in 
Stock, we willsend one express paid on 
receipt of price. 

Send for Reduced Price. 


The Elkins Saw Filer and Clamp is a Vise to 
which is fixed a Pile Handle moving through 
guides which can be instantly set to any pitch 
or bevel desired. The handle holding the file 
moves freely through the guide, making every 
tooth exactly alike in pitch and bevel. 


A. J. WILKINSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
Ball Bearing Washers 
FOR 


STANLEY’S STEEL BUTTS. 


Each ball will stand 1000 Ibs. pressure. Unequalled for heavy doors. An artistic pamphlet describing these 
and other good things to be had for the asking. 


‘THE STANLEY WORKS, „I CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 


DEXTER BROS.’ 


ча 


оок or KENNEBUNKPORT finglish Shingle Stains, 
dad "Book Ns COTTAGES Stained with buron. Жана: 


THIS FIREPLACE 
$31. 


A simple and inexpensive mantel, made of 


ORNAMENTAL BRICK. 


— 

ND D Our mantels are the newest, best and most urtistic 
— in the market. We make them of Red, Cream. 
Buff, Pink, Brown and Gray Brick at prices from 
$14 upwards. They cost no more than other 
kinds, are easily set in place and meet every re- 
quirement. 

Send 10 cts, for 40-design Sketch-book 


Philadelphia and Boston Face Brick Co., 


4 LIBERTY SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS, 
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h 
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ll 
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7 ft.Gin. wide. 4 ft. 4 in. high. 
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Plaster Ornaments. 
French, Samuel H. & Co. 


Post Caps. 
Goetz Box Anchor Co. 


Printi 
The Williams Printing Co. 


Pumping Motors. 
Schnebles, Martin Sons Co. 


Rafter Supports. 
Safety after Co. 


Runes: 
Noble, C. & Co. 
Sheppard, A. & Co. 


K eflectors. 
Frink, I. P 


Eller, J.H. & 
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Stanley Rule & Level Co. 
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Devoe, F. 
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Johnson .J. & Co. 
Lloyd, W. E. Slate Co. 


Б “es и Balances: 

aldwe 

Gardner Sack ral e Co. 

Stearns, E. C. & 
Sash ашыш. 

Morton, Thos. 

Smith & Egge Mfg. Co. 
Sash Fixtures. 

Fox Machine Co. 

Gardner Sash Balance Co. 

Ives, Н. B. & Co. 

Palmer Gatdware Mfg. Co. 
Sash Weights. 

Raymond Co. 
Saws. 

Disston, H. & rig: Inc. 

National Saw 


Saw Filers. 
Wilkinson, A. J. & Co. 


Saw Filing Guides. 
Disston, Henry & Sons, Inc. 


Saw ets 
Disston, Henr 
Taintor Mfg. 


Schools. 


nry & Sons, Inc. 


Academy of Architecture and Building. 


Shelf Brackets. 
Atlas Mfg. Co. 


Shiugles and Tiles, Metallic. 
Berger Mfg. Co. 


Burton, W. J. & Co. 
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Montross Metal Shingle Co. 
Thorn Shingle & Ornament Co. 


Shingle Stnius. 


Cabot, Samuel. 
Dexter Bros. 


Shutters. 


Skylights. 
Van Noorden, E. & Co. 


Snips. 
Herbrand Co. 


Snow Guards. 
Folsom Snow Guard Co. 


чревна Tubes. 
Ostrander & Co. 


Spring Hinges. 
Bardsley, J. * 
Bommer Bros. 
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Stable Fittings. 
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Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co. 


Stained Glass Windows. 
Keystone Stained Glass Works. 
Matthews, The Firm of John. 
Wallis, A. 'H. 


Stair Батето. 
Smith, S. E. & Bro. 


Steel Figures and Letters. 
eres F. A. 

Tilin 
Star cien usto Tile Co. 


Tools. 
Deane. E. L. 
Fox, P. L. & Co. 


(See Blinds.) 


^| Gage Tool Co. 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 
Leavitt Mch. Co. 

Millers Falls Co. 

Siegley, Jacob. 

Smith, Otis A. 

Stanley Ке E тети Со. 
Starrett, І, 
Tatum, ale 8.089 
Walter's Sons, | Wm. P. 
Wilkinson, A. J. & Co. 


Turn’d, Mold’d, Carv'd Wk. 
DOE А А. 1 
uart w^ Co. 
Standard 4 Wood Turning Co. 


Varnish. 
Devoe, F. W. & Co. 


Ventilators. 
Doerge, H. 


Wax, Floor. 
Butcher Polish Co. 


Weather wy aues. 
Jones, Thos. W 
Mott, J. L. Iron Works. 


Window Sashes. 
Revolving Sash Co. 


Wire Work. 
Barnum, E. T. 


Woed Filler. 
Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co. 


Wood Worki Б 
сой M Sr ng Machinery 


Cordesman Meyer & Co. 
Edinburgh Foundry & Machine Co. 
Egan Co. 
Fay, J. A. & Co. 
Fox Machine Co. 
Indiana Machine Works. 
Little, C. E. 
Marston, J. M. & Co. 
Park, F. 
Place, бео, 
Pownall, F 
Pryibil, P 
Rogers, C. B. & Co. 
Rowley & Hermance Co. 
Seneca Falls Mfg. Co. 
Shimer, Samuel J. & Sons. 
Witherby Rugs & Rich 
herby, Rugg chardson. 
Yerkes & Finan Woodworking Mch. Co. 


Woods, Ornamen ° 
Albro, E. D. & Co. ка! 
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‘BLACK DIAMOND 


FILE WORKS. 


Est. 1863. Inc. 1895. 


D маты Алу. 


TWELVE MEDALS 
—OF AWARD AT— 


International Expositions. 


SPECIAL PRIZE, 
GOLD NIEDAL, 


At ATLANTA, 1895. 


i & H. BARNETT COMPANY, 


n 
$999969999609990690099909090909099909996660 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
e 
x Durable— Easily Applied. 
—— bis roofing is manufact 
— deans natural Trinidad asphalt 


228 posure to the ier as 2 NM 
L tar roofings do. Send for 
frees sample o of roof year rs old, at 


list to 


BR 
0 


reet, 
» U.' S. 


METAL SKYLI GHTS. 


" 
E 


CE "ROOFING. 49 Fulton Si 8 


Guaranteed not to Leak. 


N flre-proof, ventilating. Strong, 
ight and Duraole. 


—ALSO— 


METAL SHINGLES, 


E. VAN NOORDEN & CO., 
883 Harrison Ave., BOSTON, MASS, 


Go gle 


Ten Cents a Copy. 
One Dollar a Year. 


New York, Jurv, 1896. 


Sound-Proof Floors, 
Cold-Proof Walls 
can be got if you line them with 


Cabot’s Sheathing “Quilt,” TY 


It is an elastic, clean, odorless, non-decaying, non-inflammable cushion of dead- 
air spaces— —and dead-air space is the best insulator of heat or sound. Low cost, 
high service. We would send you a sample if we knew your address. Made by 


SAMUEL CABOT, 67 Kilby St., Boston, Mass., Prop. of Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains, 


The Elkins Saw Filer and Clamp. 


Carpenters say it will hold and file a saw to perfection. 


If your dealer does not carry them in 
stock, we will send one express paid on 
receipt of price. 

Send for Reduced Price. 


The Elkins Saw Filer and Clamp is a Vise to 
which is fixed a File Handle moving through 
guides which can be instantly set to any pitch 
or bevel desired. The handle holding the file 
moves freely through the guide, making every 
tooth exactly alike in pitch and bevel. 


A.J. WILKINSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


WROUCHT STEEL BOLTS. 


Barrel, Square, Flush, Shutter, etc. 
A Great Variety. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, "Ev BRITAN, conn. 


79 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 


seo KENNEBUNKPORT рү Shingle Stains, 
aaa Бору Wee COTTAGES Stained with батик. жаша: 


= $31. 


A simple and inexpensive mantel, made of 


ORNAMENTAL BRICK. 


1 SS Our mantels are the newest, best and most artistio 
— in the market. We make them of Red. Cream. 
илїї SE Ep Buff, Pink, Brown and Gray Brick at prices from 
P; $14 upwards. They cost no more than other 
kinds, are easily set in place and meet every re- 
quirement. 
Send 10 cts, for 40-design Sketch-book 


Philadelphia and Boston Face Brick Co., 


4 LIBERTY SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS, 


7 ft.Gin. wide. 4 ft. 4 in. high. 


These dimensions can be varied if so 
desired. 
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P BLACK DIAMOND 


FILE WORKS. 


Sound-Proof Floors, 
Cold-Proof Walls 
can be got if you line them with 


Cabot’s Sheathing **Quilt." 


It is an elastic, clean, odorless, non-decaying, non-inflammable cushion of dead- 
air spaces—and dead-air space is the best insulator of heat or sound. Low cost, 
high service. We would send you a sample if we knew your address. Made by 


SAMUEL CABOT, 67 Kilby St., Boston, Mass., Prop. of Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains, 


The Elkins Saw Filer and Clamp. 


Carpenters say it will hold and file a saw to perfection. 


If your dealer does not carry them in 
stock, we will send one express paid on 
receipt of price, 


Send for Reduced Price. 


The Elkins Saw Filer and Clamp is a Vise to 
which is fixed a File Handle moving through 
guides which can be instantly set to any pitch 
or bevel desired. The handle holding the file 
moves freely through the guide, making every 
tooth exactly alike in pitch and bevel. 


A.J. WILKINSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
Ball Bearing Washers 


STANLEY’S STEEL BUTTS. 


Each ball will stand 1000 Ibs. pressure. ees for heavy doors. An artistic pamphlet describing these 
and other good things to be had for the asking 


THE STANLEY WORKS, iO нта LON, 


Est. 1863. Inc. 1895. 


«tx 
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— ОЕ AWARD AT— 


International Expositions. 


SPECIAL PRIZE, 


GOLD MEDAL, 


At ATLANTA, 1595. 


G. & H. BARNETT COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ETRE: 
Durable—Easily Applied. 

& This rooting is manufactured 
from natural Trinidad asphalt 

ИЩ materials, and will not dry up 

and become brittle under ex- 

posure to the weather zs Lp 

E PUE, 13 712 years a 
ree sample of roo, 

(m with circular and price list 

5 АБ CHEMICAL 


| | 
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DEXTER BROS.“ 


non ок KENNEBUNKPORT English Shingle Stains, 


5 COTTAGES Stained with BOSTON, MASS, 


THIS FIREPLACE 
$31. 


A simple and inexpensive mantel, made of 


ORNAMENTAL BRICK. 


^" Our mantels are the newest, best and most artistic 
in the market. We make them of Red, Cream, 
Buff, Pink, Brown and Gray Brick at prices from 
$14 upwards. They cost no more than other 
kinds, are easily set in place and meet every re- 
quirement. 

Send 10 cta, for 40-design Sketch-book. 


7 ft Gin. wide, 4 ft. 4 in high: Philadelphia and Boston Face Brick (о, 


These dimensions сап be varied if во 
desired, 4 LIBERTY SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS, 


ae wa cH 
OOFING. New York, Ü.'s. A. 


Guaranteed not to Leak. 


NR! ere prot, пава, Strong, 
> ight and Durable 


—ALSO— 


METAL SHINGLES. 


Ej. VAN NOORDEN & CO., 
883 Harrison Ave., BOSTON, MASS; 
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FILE WORKS. 


Sound-Proof Floors, 
Cold-Proof Walls 


can be got if you line them with 


Cabot's Sheathing **Quilt."' 


Pat. 
It is an elastic, clean, odorless, non-decaying, non- -inflammable cushion of dead- 
air spaces— and dead-air space is the best insulator of heat or sound. Low cost, 
high service. We would send you a sample if we knew your address. Made by 


SAMUEL CABOT, 67 Kilby St., Boston, Máss., Prop. of Cabot's Creosote Shingle Stains. 


The Elkins Saw Filer and Clamp. 


Carpenters say it will hold and file a saw to perfection. 


Est. 1863. Inc. 1895. 


If your dealer does not carry them in 
stock, we will send one express paid on 


e 
TWELVE MEDALS F receipt of price 
Send for Reduced Price. 


The Elkins Saw Filer and Clamp is а Vise to 
which is fixed a File Handle moving through 
guides which can be instantly set to any pitch 
or bevel desired. The handle holding the flle 
moves freely through the guide, making every 
tooth exactly alike in pitch and bevel. 


A.J. WILKINSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


COST NO MORE. 


MUCH STRONGER THAN OLD STYLE. 


D STANLEY'S CORRUGATED STEEL HINGES. 
THE STANLEY WORKS, 26 ausn Sr. u. y 
Durable—Easily | Applied. | DEXTER BROS.’ 


= Zs om natural Trinidad asphalt | SENO FOR . : . 
У | noon or KENNEBUNKPORT ролй Shingle Stains, 


posure to y weather — соді, Sample Boards COTTAGES = 
roofing : Stained with = Я 
Tice телке BOSTON, MASS. 


See = THIS FIREPLACE 
METAL SKYLIGHTS.) j Cen $31. 


A. simple and inexpensive mantel, made of 


ORNAMENTAL BRICK. 
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SPECIAL PRIZE, 
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At ATLANTA, 1895. 


G. & H. BARNETT ( COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
JSC 


F N 


Lin the market. We make them of Red, Cream, 
Buff, Pink, Brown and Gray Brick at prices from 
$14 upwards. They cost no more than cther : 
kinds, are easily set in place and meet every re- 


Guaranteed not to Lenk. 
Non-condensing fir , fire-proof,ventilating. Strong, 


ight and polis quirement. 
= Send 10 cts, for 40-design Sketch-book. 
7 ft. 6 in. wide. 4 ft. 4 in. high. 
METAL. SHINGLES. 5^". Philadelphia and Boston Face Brick Co. 
E. VAN NOORDEN & CO. These dimensions can be varied if so ; 
$83 Harrison Ave., BOSTON, MASS, desired, 4 LIBERTY SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Sheppard, I. A. & Co................. - KE 
Shimer, Samuel J. & Sons d 
Stegley, ТасоЬ.......................... XXY 
Smith, Otis K. e e e NW 
Smith, S. E. & R ro P » KIX 
Smith & Egge Mfg. Co,......... OPERE e «| 
Standard Wood Turning Co..... eO KIX 
Stanley Rule & Level Co......... .... XXV 
Stanley Works..... S онаа еа — 1 
Star Encaustic Tile Coo. X 
Stearns, Е. G. & Co.. . XXII 
Steward & Romaine Mfg. Co........... xii 
Sykes Iron & Steel Roofing Co..........vil 
Taintor Mfg. Coo xxvi 
Tatum. S. C. Co........... ОГИСТ xxv 
Thorn Shingle & Ornament Co.........vil 
Van Dorn Iron Works Co............ . vil 
Van Duzen Gasoline Engine Co...........x 
Van Noorden, E. & Co.............. RUE 
Van Wagoner & Wiliams Нах. Co...xxvi 
Von Culiu Incubator Co....... ......... xi 
Wallis, A. Н.............................. vili 


Walters, Wm. P. ODN. acces... 
Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co 


Warren-Ehret Co................... vee XI 
Wedderburn, J. & Co....... mE «Il 
Wilcox Mfg. Со........................ = 
Wilkinson, A. J. Co........ e e EET 
Willer Mf, ar. EX pU 
itherby, Rugg & Richardson. PERRA | || 
Wooster, F. — c XXVI 
FORK & Finan Woodworking Mch. 11 
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Classified List of Grates, (See Mantels, &c.) „ Dexter Bros . e T" -t 
Heaters, Steam and Hot Water. an Noorden, E. & Co. Dickey, A. & Co. ( PS BV 
„ Nason Mg. C0. СО. Snow Guard. Disston, Henry & $005 ............. xxiii 
2m nnuncintors., NAME аса nada Works Folsom Snow Guard Co. чеш n Crucible Co ......... — “| 
ander, W. R. & Co. | В oerge, Н........................ e N 
Architectural 0 House Plans. Speaking Tubes. Egan Co......... VF v 
i rnamente. Comstock, Wm. 7. W. R. Ostrander & Co. Eller. J. Н. & co „ MC 
et Payne "ma . Spring Hinges. Fitch, W. & E. T. (o.. XVI 
1 TUM ides t | Barely I Flexible Door & Shutter Coo . . X 
в. A. I. ators. 
Ford : a Van Wagoner & Williams Hardware Co. | Folsom Snow Guard Coo vil 
ио Von Culin Incubator Co. Stable Fitti Ford Bit Со........... cose xxvi 
Barrel Swing. Iron House Fronts. z „ Fox Machine (o esel 
F Mesker Æ Bro. J. L. Mort Hon Works yore French, Samuel Н. & Co vill 
Bevels. Tron Shutters. Ludlow. Saylor Wire Co. Frink, IFF; esses xxvi 
Hill Bevel Co. Garry Iron & Steel Roofing Co. Stained Glass Windows. Gage Tool Co.... e 0722 
„знач, Iron Work. Keystone Stained Glass Works. el 9 x ae puc ad Ку 
riington Venetian Blind Co. Barnum, E. T. ner Sas nlance Co » 
Heu pie oor £ Te: Ludlow Saylor \ Wire Co. Stair Builders. ‘| Garry Iron and Steel Roofing Со....... vil 
` ng a Co Mast, Foos & Co Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co...... .xvli 
Wiles Min. Co. Phoenix Iron Co. F Hartman Sliding Blind C vill 
er Mfg. Co. Г Steel Figures and Letters. artman s ng Blind Co. X 
Books, &c. 5 T Sackman, Е. A. a I. ee РЕОРРРРИТТ der вз РТ | 
n Leve TKS. 8. C. M. 8 e 1 
Aleks ek; Win. T. Richardson, C: PÆ Son. Tiling. Иш Со 5 XXVI 
Palliser, Palliser & Co. Machine Knives. Star Encaustic Tile Co. Hill Dryer Co...... S MTS xxv 
Boring Machines. Fox Machine Со, Tools, Howard Furnace co EX 
Millers Falls Co. Mantels aud Grates. Bosne: 5 A Hutchinson. F. S. Co xxvi 
Builders" Hardware. Jackson, W. & Son Hajininuched. Schlemmer & Co. International Correspondence 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co Philadelphia & Boston Face Brick Co. Leavitt Mch. Co. Schools. x 
Ac & Erwin М. Со. Mantels, Wood. Siegen JAQU Ironton Wood Mantel Co......... .....XX 
Stanley Workz ons. Ironton Wood Mantel Co. Smith, Otis A. Ives, Hobart B. & Co................... xxii 
5 Requarth, F. A. & Co. Stanley pue evel Co. Jackson's, W. Sons XX 
аи телех and Felt. Mineral Wool. Walter's Sons, Wm. P. Johnson, E. SCG ааннакы viii 
Wate chet Co American Mineral Wool Co. Wilkinson A. J. & Co. үле Thos: . uere e ons: vil 
° . . Kelsey Furnace Co.... . . LX 
Mortar Colors. Turn'd. Mold'd, Carv’d Wk. Bete _ 
А ена Hinges. ponds Su DHL CH Dickey, A. & Co. Keystone Stained Glass Works xvi 
еу wor Requarth, F. А. & Co. Kimball Bros eseas . . XI 
Ceiling, Iron aud Steel. Painters’ Materials, Standard Wood Turning Co. Lane Bros ws XXIV 
Eller J. sed 80 Co. Devoe. F. W. & Co. Varnish. Р Leavitt Machine co se. XXIII 
C Patent Solicitors, Devoe, F. W. & Co. Little, Charles EEB q ꝶ . vi 
pou Wedderburn, J. & Co. Ventilators. Lloyd, W. E. Slate Co................ vIII 
m i Pencils. Doerge, H Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co. Ix 
amp ue McCabe Mfg. Со........................ xvil 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 8 
Tatum, $ C. Co. Wax, Floor. McCune, Ale. NETT 
gil gthes Dryer. Planes. Butcher Polish Co. Marston, J. M. & (oo . vi 
Iren саве Тоо Со Weather Strips. Mast, Foos & Со....................... xxvi 
ct onducror P Pero Co Smith, Otis A. Been E. F. y i eco: Mavnard, J. Ө......................... ..xvl 
° Plaster Ornaments. Mesker & Bro ix 
none овое; Metal, French, Samuel H. & Co Weather Vaues. Millers Falls Co... xxvi 
Eller, . .H. & Co. " ° Г Jones, Thos. W. Montross Metal Shingle Co. vli 
Printing. Mott, J. L. Iron Works. Morse. Willams & Coo . XVI 
Mesker à & Bro. The Williams Printing Co. Window Fasteners. Morstatt & Soʒr̃ . . . XVI 
num ff. Ranges. Stanley Works. Morton, Thomas xxi 
Е Mt. Penn Stove Works. Wire Work. Mott, The J. L. Iron Works..............xvl 
8 DEM ngtield a een tectural Iron Worka Sheppard, I. A. & Co, Barnum, E. T. Mt. Penn Stove Works. xix 
ў Reflectors. Nason Mfg. Co. Jose EX 
Designs and Details. Wood Fille f 
Pians ta tias, (380: Houde | verge 1. P. Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co. еге Co.. 5 тше pee 
Roofing. Е ew York Central Iron Works....... xv 
тоог Hangers. Berger Mtg. Co. e Bod Working Machinery. Nicholson File Со........................Ш 
Pee fy. oí Е Burton, de y Са: Co. Pamen Na Es John. Norman, J. J. Co.... ............ ies teg xvi 
o w. Mfg. Co. anton Steel Roofing emen 
Stearns, E. C. & Co. Chattanooga Steel Roofing Co. Cordesman, Meyer & Co. Ostrander W. R. & Со...............-2хУ 
Van арон & Williams Hdw. Со. Eller, J. H. & Co. Egan Co. Otto Gas Engine Wks................... xvi 
Wilcox Mfg. Co. Mary Iron & Steel Roofing Co. Fox Machine Co. Palliser, Palliser & Co........ RUNE xxii 
D укса Iron & Steel COLOR CO: Little, C. E. Pal Hdw. Mfg. C i 
oor K uobs. arren Chemical & Mfg. Co. Marston, J. M. & Co. mer Нам. Mfg. Co РИ хх 
Bardsley, J. Warren-Ehret Co. Tak L : Parks, E. F. bed EHI 
Door Locks, Roofing Brackets. all F.H Payne, Geo. W. &Son............. e... -XX 
jun & Erwin Mfg. Co. Stanley Rule & Level Co. Rogers c. à. * Co. Co Phila. & Boston Face Brick Co . 4 
viu Take. d cenix Iron Co.... (— MO г < 
Hosts Paint. Seneca Falls Mfg. Co. 
5 : ds Devoe F FW. rco & Beymour & Whitlock. д EE РЕНЕ ||! 
raw пикпе он. хоп, Jos., . erby, Rugg son. ownall, Е. li ev 
W 
пса lemy of Archi rchitecture and Building. | Roofing Slate. Yerkes & Finan Woodworking Men. Co. Prescott Hdw. Mfg. Coo . -XXH 
р н ттевро Acid & Cong ru siste to S ndn. Ornamental. Proctor & Percy..... ............. . XV 
rawin А gor Exce А ro, E. D. E 
Abbott, À H. & r Galt. John & Sons. Raymond Lead Co.. e XXIV 
ende m T . Johnson, | p & Co. T———M— ——— | Requarth, F. A. & Coo. . XVIII 
oyd, a ; ‚©. F. АКОНИ vue tee 
Dumb Waiter Fixtures. T Alp habetical Index to | Richardson. C Exe вор ud 
Hammacher Schlemmer & Co, Sash Balances. i Rogers, C. B. & Co............ Каккын е 
Eave т: sch Coldwell Mf НР Advertisers. Rowley & Hermance Coo. Iv 
o А ance Co. 
Eller, J. H. & &. 6°. Stearns, E. C. & Co. Abbott, A. Н. & Coo — . . X V Co.......xxiv-z2vi 
с and Dumb : h Chains. Academy of Architecture & Bldg...... ex ап, P, А....................... — X 
Curran, J. Walters Mr Chain Co. Adams, A. L n... XXV | Sedgwick Mch. Wks.............. . . XI 
Hutchinson, Р F. S. Co. Moron, Puos ' Mfg. Co. Akron Level Works . XXIV | Seneca Falls Mfg. Co. md 
Maynard, J. Q ` za Egge E EQ Albro, The E. D. (ooo . XVIII | Seymour & Whitlock................... li 
Morse, Williams & Co. Nash Fasteners. American Mineral Wool Co.. . XVII | Sheppard, I. A. & Co.. . EX 


Sedgwick Mch. Wks. 
Warner Elevator Mfg. Co. 


Elevntor Fron . 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire fe 


oc Gag r, Gas. 

Jas Engine Works. 
Norma. J. J. Co. 

Proctor & Percy. 

Van Duzen Gasoline Engine Co. 


Expansion Bolts. 
Church, Isaac. 
Steward & Romaine Mfg. Co. 


Fencin 
Barnum, E. T. 
Ludlow- -Saylor Y SEE Co. 
Mast, Foos & C 


Files пра] Ras в. 
Barnett, G. & H. Co. . 
Nicholson Flle Co. 


Fire Pinces. 
Philadelphia & Boston Face Brick Co. 


Furnaces & Heaters, 
Howard Furnace Co. 
Kelsey F peace Co 
Sheppard, I. A. & Co. 


Gus and Ele: tric Fixtures, 
Frink, I. P. 


Gauges, 
Leavitt Meh. Co. 


GQlasa, Ornamental, 
Ke ystone ened Glass W orks. 


(So gle 


Wooster, F. V. 


Sash Fixtures, 

Fitch, W. & E. T. Co. 

Fox Machine Co. 

8 aah Balance Co. 

Ives, H. B 

Palmer Hardware Mfg. Co. 
Sash We ighin, 

Raymond Lead Co. 
Saws. 

Disston, H. & Sona, Inc. 

National Saw Co. 


Saw Filers. 
Wilkinson, A. J. & Co. 


Saw Filing Guides. 
Disston, Henry & Sons, Iuc. 


Saw “eta. 
Disston. Henry & Sons, Inc. 
Talutor Mfg. 


School 


Academy of Architecture and Building. 
“hingles und Tiles, Metallic. 


Berger Mfg. Co. 

Burton, W. J. & Co. 
Cortright Met al Roofing Co. 
Garry Iron & Stee! Roofing Co. 
Montross Metal Shingle Co. 


Thorn Shingle & Ornament Co. 


Shingle Stains. 
Cal ot. Samuel. 
Dexter Bros. 


Shutters, (See Blinds.) 


Auld & Сопдет.....................5....ЎУЙЇ 


Bangor Excelsior Slate Co... III 
Bardsley, J...... e e Кк l 
Barnes Tool k o. ...-Vi 


Barnes, W. F. & John Co............. . Iv 
Barnett, G. & H. Co РРО! 
Barnum, E. TTL. о: FEES P 
Berger Mfg. COOoOoOoOo . vil 
Bommer Bros............. eene c XXVI 
Bridgeport Chain Co................ ooo XX 
Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co...... xxvi 
Broad Gauge Iron Stall Works.......xxvl 
Burca wi f Weta wake x 
Burlington Venetian Blind Co.. хуш 
Burton, W. J. & Co. — . VH 
Butcher Polish Co.. xvil 
Cabot. Samuel 1 VAR e 1 
Caldwell Mfg. Co ........ bata балка: xxl 
Canton Steel Roofing Co................ vill 
Church, E. I. & co xxvi 
Church, Isaae nn 111 
Clement, Frank H................ erret 
Comstock, Wm. 7J7JJʒÄA eee xxvi 
Cordesman, Meyer & Co.. (m sse VI 
Cortright Metal Rfg. Co vil 
Curran, J. H.................. E xvi 
Deane, E. Lio... eee ee eee ce eee eee cue xxv 
Devoe, F. W. & CcMOooo .... xi 


Siegley, Jacob e .. XXV 
Smith, Otis &¶..... . XV 
Smith, S. E. & Bro. U XVIII 
Smith & Egge Mfg. Co.. XII 
Standard Wood Turning Co.........xvilt 
Stanley Rule & Level Coo eO XXV 
Stanley W Orks ceca ees 1 
Star Encaustic Tile Co.. X 
Stearns, E. C. & Coo... . XII 


Steward & Romaine Mfg. Co............. x 
Sykes Iron & Steel Rooflng Co.......... vil 
Talntor Mfg. Co.. . XX Vl 
Tatum. S. C. Coo... xxv 
Thorn Shingle & Ornament Со........ evii 
Van Duzen Gasoline Engine Co........ xvi 
Van Noorden, E. & Co... I 


Van Wagoner & Williams Hdw. Co... xxv 
Von Culin Incubator Co. XI 
Wallis, A. H..... уена ааа аа vill 
Walters, Wm. P. Sons . L XXY 
Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co... .1 


Warren-Ehret Co................ Wedel lane x 
Wedderburn, J. & co X 
Wilcox Mfg. Со........................ xxi d 
Wilkinsor, A. J. Co.. 

Willer Mfg. Co..... gl 


W Atherby, Rugg & HlIchardson......... [ti 
Yerkes & Finan Woodworking Meh.” 
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WE CANNOT COERCE 


one in this matter, but we strongly urge every one interested in 
Eb ding to write for a free sample of the 


а E | FOX ALL-STEEL SASH PULLEY. 


PATENT 


We also send a descriptive booklet giving all the information to be desired. 
Let us tell you about this sash pulley, and let us send you a sample. 


MACOMB, ILL., NO. 9, 1896. 
Fox Macaine Co. Grand Rapids Mich. ^^^ 

Gentlemen: We ure in receipt of your favor enclosing circular ; sample pulley also 
received. Weare pleased t» state that we have used your pulleys’ now for two years 
and bave no fault to find with hem they are as NEAR NOISELESS as any оі the FINE 
TURNED axle pulleys and DO NOT COST HALF THE MONEY. They ARE EASY to set, and 
ARE PERMANENT. Respectfully yours, J. H. FEUER. 


WRITE AT ONCE TO 


FOX MACHINE CO, 


387 North Front Street, E GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


= IMPROVED— 


noob. WORKING MACHINERY, | Yerkes & Finan 


MANUFACTURED BY Wood Working Machine Co. 
Witherby, 


Manufacturers of 
Rugg & High class wood 
` Richardson working ma- 
/ Worcester, Mass., chinery at 
U. S. A. reasonable 
SEYMOUR’S PATENT UPRIGHT? am prices. 
SASH DOVE-TAILING MACHINE. aU: zi py Lot yos 
MANUFACTURERS OF catalogue and 
8 ne Hr 
Stile коочу i um hstlock’e . BEST PRICES 
N before eee, "em Address 


Yerkes & Finan Wood-Working Meh. Co., 


Station “A,” St. Louis, Mo. 


XPANSION .' BOLT 


43 LAWRENCE ST., NEWARK. N. J. 


nr WOOD-WORKING асна 
TheFRANK Н. CLEMENT Ee Canis 


331 Lyell Avenue 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


TO 

WWI 
` Р it 
CONICAL 


| 
\ JEXPANDING 
\ LEUR d 


1 Kind f 
For Fastening ап. к) ard * Structure te 


Patentee and M’f’r ISAAC CHURCH, 
Send for Catalogue. 1521 WALNUT Sr., TOLEDO, o 


000 WORKING 


MACHINERY 


Band Saws, 
Buzz Planers, 
Pony Planers, 
Automatic Lathes, 
Hand Lathes, 
Scroll Saws, 
Boring Machines, 
Dowel Machines, 


Shapers, MFD. BY 
7 “aa Swing Saws, &c., &c. | " L. F. PARKS, 
Band Saws, 4 sizes. Double Variety Shapers. 2620 Colerain Ave., 
CINCINNATI, O. 
WOOD WORKING MACHINERY. 
The greatest variety and most perfect WOOD WORKING MACHINERY inthiscountry,manu-| — ONE LONG HONEYMOON. —She:**' It 
factured by J. A. FAY & CO. seems тана hard, dear, Жы уой can't 
afford to take me on a wedding trip.“ 
GEORCE PLACE, Eastern Agent, * But darling, you will never know the 
No. 120 Broadway, New York. difference. In the little flat .I have en 
Cold Rolled Steel and Iron Shafting, Patent Compression Couplings, Adjustable Self Оов gaged it will RA just like living _ in a 
Hangers and Solid Split Pulleys. Pullman car." — Life. 


UNIFORMITY 


our reputation for ЗО years. 
Any maker can produce 


good files 
occasionally. 


Nicholson 
Files 


not occasionally good, 


but always good. They are uniform. 


NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBR 


MACHINERY FOR WORKING WOOD. 


Specialties : aes S d Ys ОЙ 
MATCHERS, wf) Bar And 
MOULDERS, 

SURFACERS. 
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We build our Matchers 
and Inside Moulders with 
extra lower head for- 

| hardwood. 


INSIDE MOULDER WITH EXTRA LOWER HEAD. 


NEW DESIGNS in Band Saws, Hand Planers, Pony Planers, etc. 
SEND FOR OUR 1898 CATALOGUE. 


0. B. ROGERS & CO., , NORWICH, CONN. 


NEW YORK: 109 Liberty St. BOSTON: 92 Pearl St. CHICAGO: 47 & 49 S. Canal St. 


BARNES 
and and Foot 


Power Machinery. 
em. A COMPLETE LINE OF WOOD WORKING MACHINERY. 
Improved No. 7 Scroll Saw. 


We warrant it to be well made, of 
good material and workmanship, and to 
saw pine 3 inches thick at the rate of 1 
foot per minute. Other 
woods in same prop or 
tion according to hard- 
ness. 


Price, $15. 


IMPROVED FORMER. 
Has adjastable table. Knife can be re- 
versed instantly to suit the grain of the 
wood. Speeds to 2,500, thus insuring a 
smooth cut. 


We make 60 styles of Knives. 


WE MAKE IT A POINT TO MEET THE DEMANDS OF E = {л 
THE CARPENTER AND BUILDER | 


Send for New Catalogue. 


Т1 RUBY STREET, 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 


(Rowley & Hermanoe Co's.) |  — FINANCIAL TiP.—''You see, Mrs. 
НИС p | Golightly, the new silver dollar will be 
87858 - Е called a dollar, but it will really be 
worth only half a dollar. ” 
„Well, then, why don't they call it 
two dollars, so it will be worth a dol- 
lar ? "— Detroit Free Press. 


— WAITER: ' What will you eat this 
morning, sir?“ 
Customer: I don't know. Give me 


: The best combined Planer, Matcher and Moulder | hash." Detroit Free Press. 
7 In., S in., 9 in., 10 In. and 12 in New Column n on the market for the money SOPE 1, k 
Moulders are right Up-To-Date. We embody im- sold, full particulars sent on — AND HE Gor LErt.—“ Did you get 
provements not found on other make of Moulders. application. & nice chan ge and rest at the resort, 
— CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION. — Bulkey ?”’ 


Row ley æ Hermance co., |. my daughter got most of my 
— 


change and my wife got the rest.” = 
NILLIAAU SPORT, Ра. Detroit Free Press. 
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— 
No. 5 UNION COMBINATION SELF-FEE D RIP 


an Almost a com- , # ч HAND POWER 
shop" in one {/ , — m. P 
HAN D POWER T — — — — — => 
Suit- | CENY- W d h 
© able for aad See hd ү | Extension 
ell kinds T RN Rolls.Has 


Eie gra EIC 
To Saw | 
To Bore 

To Bevel To Tenon $ 2 ete 

To Bead To Turn 


TO WORK WOOD IN ANY MANNER ` 


thick,also Cross- 


T M | Cutting, Mitring, 
О ou Rabbeting,Grooving, 


А 2 PONE Up, 
and wi 1 t 
To M O rti se 5 


Edge Moulding, 


Can quo 
/ changed fromSelf- 
Feed Rip to Cross- 
Cutting Machine. 


Weight, 470 Ibs. 


Boxed, 00 lbs. 


WE BUILD FOR WOOD WORKERS who use Foot and Hand Power avery extensive lineof Machine: . For ease of 2 
operation, power and capacity for turning out superior work, our tools have a deservedly high - ation. you are { 


interested in Wood-Working Tools, send for Catalogue “A”; it will enable you to learn somet ing to ur advantage. 


4 SENECA FALLS МЕС. CO. . "s "=, : 


906069090905490090960904094949090906442^^^244^5^4444^^4444^^4^4066960090900^5^60009909090000 


7 
CH 


No. 2 Universal Wood Worker. 


Don't take it for granted 


We make the largest line of 


WOOD WORKING MACHINERY, 


but send for our 312 page illustrated catalogue and see for yourself. 
THE EGAN Co., “ышт 


SNEDEXER’S *ATENT COMBINATION FOOT, HAND AND STEAY POWER WOOD- : 
WORKING MACHINE. Roof Framing 


With all latest improvements for 1896. BAND SAW 26 in. 


SWING, Jig Saw, Variety Moulder, Boring and Complete Made Easy. 


Wood-Working, Self-Feed Rip Saw, Cross-Cut Miter Sawing 


Wood Frame Saw Bench. 


! and Sand Papering. BY O. B. MAGINNIS. 

up SEND FOR CATALOGUE BEFORE PURCHASING. 

"os CMM | P 6x9 Inches. Cloth. $1.00. 
WINS F. Н. POWNALL, Scle ufr. - JAMESBURG, N. J. 
V A practical and easily compre- 
ves hended system of laying out and 
— Ѕмітнѕох: ** Hello, Dobson, you are; — PREPARED FOR THE BEsT.—Guest:|framing roofs, adapted to modern 
getting stout, aren't you ? Am 1 the unlucky thirteener ? ” блин үй. 


Dobson: ‘‘ Well, I was getting stout, Host: No; you're the lucky four- 
but since I bought my wheel I have been | teener. We invited you to fill the gap.” | The methods are made clear and 


falling off considerably. Pittsburgh | Guest: All right. Гуе brought it]; T€ : ‘ 

Chronicle Telegraph. i á with me. Detroit Free Press. intelligible by 76 engravings with 
— LIMITED CHOICE.—In a department — AUNTIE: “ Do you like Uncle Harry 

store. ''I want something nice in oil|to ride you on his back ? Sent, post-pald, on receipt of price by 


for a dining room." Tommy ‘Ob, right well, but I had a 
“ Yes, adum. A landscape ora box|ride on a real donkey yesterday."— | DAVID WILLIAMS, Publisher and Pookseller 
of sardines ? "— Woonsocket Reporter. Detroit Free Press. 232.238 William Street, New York. 


Digitized by | OX 8 e Uriginal 1 u BRA 


N Е Wi VU С) R K Гу | ] H a ( 


extensive explanatory text. 
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GORDESMAN, MEYER & 60., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
FINEST GRADES OF LATEST IMPROVED 


For Planing Milis, Furniture and Chair Factories, Car- 
riage, Wagon and Agricultural Works. Circulars 
and prices. Oorrespondence solicited, 


W00D-WORKING MACHINERY 


26, 28 and 30 Central Avenue. 


No. 2 Planer and Matcher. 


| Marston's Hand and Foot Power Circular Saw. 


2 ИРЕ 


— => 


Iron frame, 36 inches high. Boring table and side treadle. 

Center part of top is made of iron accurately | Two T. inch saws and two crank handles with 
planed, with grooves on each side of saw for | each machine. 
gauges to slide in. 

steel shafts and best babbitt metal boxes. Weight, complete, 860 pounds. 

Gears are all machine-cut from solid iron. Send for catalogue. 


201 Ruggles St., 


J. M. MARSTON & 00., Boston, Mass. 


THE IMPROVED E. F. B. HAND AND FOOT POWER 
SAWING MACHINE, кы, ^ro ooi Santor 
and all Wood Workers 
who have shops without power. Can also be ruo by 
power, using a pulley in place of the hand wheel. Rip- 
ping, Plowing, Cross-Cutting, Mitering, Rabbeting and 
Jig Sawing may all be done with one machine; also 
Boring, by the addition of an inexpensive attachment. 
Customers say: We would not part with it at any 
price, if we could not get another like it."—"'' It's the 
pride of my shop.“ —“ No builder should be without it.” 
—" Our men all prefer using it instead of their rip 
saw8,"—'' My machine is worth four of my best men." 
—" [t is worth $1.00 per day to any small shop, to say 
nothing of a large one.“ I find it better than it was 
represer ted.“ If we could not get another, we would 
not sell it for $500." mend for Circular. 


Barnes Tool Company, 958 Grand Ave., New Ha ven, Conn, 


FLOW p 
PERMANENT EXHIBIT HAND AND FOOT POWER MACHINES.) LITTLE'S TOOL STORE, 
c 
as they Appear. Price List Free. New York. 


Adding Latest Go 


оос 


— — 


PEOPLES’ 


Pocket Stair ЇШЇН 


Carpenters’ Hand 


Book: 


FOR THE STAIR BUILDER, CAR- 
PENTER, AND JOINER. 


— EMBRACING — 


Carpenters’ and Stair-Builders’ Geometry 
Problems, Conic Sections, Cylindric 
Sections, as applied in the construction 
of the Wreath part of Hand-rail. Rules 
for the Measurement of Surfaces. The 
Construction of Ladders, Box Stairs 
Dog-Legged, Open Newel, Cylinder, 
Circular and Elliptical Staircases. 

ROOFING—Hip, Valley and Jack Raft- 
ers, Purlins, Splayed Work and Bevels 
for the same. Transverse Strength of 
Joist and Beams, and easy formulas for 
their safe load. 

Excavators’, Stone and Brick Masons’, 
Plasterers’and Carpenters’ Memoranda, 
with a variety of miscellaneous infor- 
mation, useful in the practice of the 
Architect and Builder ; together with 
a Glossary of Architectural Terms, and 
General Index. 


——AL80—— 


The Application of the Steel Square in 
Roof Framing. Square and Octa- 
gon Roof Framing. 


265 pages, 51 folding plates 
and 516 figures. 


By WILLIAM PEOPLES. 


Bound in leather.with;flexible back 
for pocket. 


Special Price, $3.50. 


Bent postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
DAVID WILLIAMS 
Bookseller and Publisher, 


232 William Street, - New York. 
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J. H. ELLER & OO., -MANUFACTURERS or- 
Galvanized Cornice, Window Caps, Crestings, Finials, Etc. 


Estimates furnished for special designs on short notice. 
Fine Metal Ceilings- 
STEEL ROOFING. 


American Extra Coated 


TIN ROOFINC. 


Pressed Steel Brick and Rock Face 
Brick Siding. Galvanized Steel Eave 
Trough and Conductor Pipe. 


Write for Catalogue and Prices. 
Special Discounts to Architects. 


CANTON, OHIO, 


THORN'S PATENT METALLIC ROOFING. 


TILES AND SPRING-LOCK SHINGLES. 
THE BEST, MOST HANDSOME, DURABLE AND SECURE 


FING PLATES YET OFFERED TO 
THE BUILDING TRADE. 


Indorsed by all the Leading Architects. 


Office, 218 E. Fifth St., - - 


Bide-lock ever invert 
Send for illustrated catalogue and circular. 


THORN SHINGLE & ORNAMENT CO., 1223 Callowhill St., Phila., Pa. 
WORLD’S FAIR AWARD. 


We are the only Steel Roofing Co. awarded Medal 
and Diploma for PATENT CAP ROOFING 
at World's Columbian Exposition. We are alse 
large manufacturers of all styles of METAL ROOFING, 
SIDING, CEILING, ETC. Send for Catalogue and Price 
List. Mention this paper. 


SYKES IRON & STEEL ROOFING co., . Chicago and Niles. 0. 


PROTECT 


Your Offices, Stores and Warehouses from fire and burg- 
lars by using 


Iron Doors and Shutters. 


Made from wood and covered with iron, steel vy tin, renderin$ 
them stiff and preventing warping in case of fire. Made 
from heavy boiler plate iron. Made from aouble 
corrugated to fit 


iron ог steel. Made 
any opening. 
Estimates furnished upon application. 
Send for catalogue and price-list for 1895. 


GARRY IRON and STEEL ROOFING COMPANY 
Catalogue No. 16. Cleveland, Ohlo. 


zi LE B E Bod ил! 


V TAF BERGER Mrs 


FOR ROOFING AND 
BLACKBOARDS. 


SLATERS MACHINES, TOOLS AND 
BOOKOF INSTRUCTIONS. 


AULD & CONGER, 


100 EUCLID AYE., CLEVELAND,OHIO. 
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Eastern e E. VAN NOORDEN & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Google 


SUPERIOR 


COPPER WEATHER VANES 


Gilded with Pure Gold, 


$ e 
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е 
TROS. ws TONES, 
Sucer. to | N V. W. 1 5 Briggs, 170 & 172 Holl l., I. I. 
THE 
EMPIRE 
VENTILATOR. 
Patented 
M March 5, 1895. 
SÉ Canadian Patent, 
| June 10,1896. 
SURE 
CURE 
FOR 
Smoky and faulty 
Chimneys. 
Without a rival 
for Sanitary 
purposes. 
Hermann Doer£e, 
556 11th av., near 
42d St., N. Y. 


Galvanized Iron Cornices, 
IRON ard STEEL ROOFING, 
Roofing Sundries 
Eastlake Terne Plate, 


EASTLAKE METALLIC -SHINGLES, 


Metallic Shingles and Skylights. 


W. J. BURTON & CO., Manufacturers 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Metal Shingles 


for Roofing. 
! A STORMPROOF, 
FIREPROOF and 
DURABLE covering 


* 
Prices and Samples free, 


Cortright Metal 
Roofing Co., 


50 м. 23d St., 
Phila., Pa. 
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$ ARCHITECTURAL COPPER CONDUCTOR PIPE. $ 
$ SHEET METAL Best Made. All Styles. 8 
e GOODS. Any Weight of Copper. e 
H PRICES and ESTIMATES furnished on Heavy Gauge 

$ Special Sheet Metal Work. Galvanized Pipe. 

2 write for Latest e 
$ m s. THE CANTON STEEL ROOFING CO., ; 
ө 


0000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 0000000000000 0000000000000000000000 
— m — — ————— 


ROOFING 
SLATE 


Bangor Excelsior Slate Co., Miners and Manufacturers 
of GENUINE BANGOR ROOFING SLATE. Quarries 
on the famous old Bangor Vein, Bangor, Pa. Shipped 
over 27,000 squares in 1895. Prices named delivered at 
any К. R. Station in the United States. 


WRITE FOR OUR BOOK ON SLATE ROOFS, MAILED FREE. 
Main Office, Drake Building, Easton, Pa. 


(PLIABLE) ARCHITECTURAL | E. J. JOHNSON & Ce, 
COM POSITION MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 
ORNAMENTS. KOOFING : SLATE. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. OFFICE, 38 FARK KOW, 
ALEX. McCUNE, 10-12 N. 13th St., PHILA., PA. VVV TRO 
лллллллл лллллллл 


А. H WALLIS, 


2000 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo, 


ARTISTIC STAINED GLASS 


For Churches, Public and Private Buildings. 


Mosaic and Jeweled Work, Beveled and 
Fractured Glass, Etc. 


0397 Designs Furnished on Application. 


UNFADING GREEN, PURPLE AND VARIEGATED 
Peerless Roofing Slate 


FROM THE 


PEERLESS SLATE QUARRIES. 
W. E. LLOYD SLATE CO., Fairhaven, Vt. 


ALSO DEALERS IN 


Red and Sea Green Roofing Slate. 


Prices given f. o. b. or at any point In the world. 


Progressive Carpentry. 


D. Н. MELOY, АрснітЕст. 


PART OF THE CONTENTS: 


MAKES THE BEST AND CHEAPEST ROOF. FIRB 
To find length of timber in any roof, PROOF, PURE RAIN WATER. WRITE FOR OUR 
To lay out the common rafter. BOOK ON " ROOFING SLATE" AND PRICES. WE 
To lay out the jack rafters, CAN FURNISH ALL GRADES AT LOWEST QUARRY 
To lay out hip rafters. . PRICES. 
To lay out a fractional part of a foot, JOHN GALT & SONS, 
To lay out the backing of the hip. 253 орут РЯ 402 №. Y. Life pn NEN 
To intersect roofs of two pitches. - a ИИН сты 


8 Mortar and interior Finish. 
To lay out side bevels for two pitches, PEERLESS COLORS For 


To fit purlin plates against hip rafters, 

To miter sticks of any size and pitch. The Whitest and Most Durable Paint. 

To miter roof boards at hips and valley BUCK LEAD 
of common pitch. Е | 

To fit boardsin hips and valleys of twc CROWN 2i PAINTS For Brightness and Permanency. 
pitches intersecting each other. 

To frame curved roofs, hips and valleys, 


То make and use the miter rule. MANUFACTURED BY 
To frame octagon curved roofs, 
Price by mail, prepaid, $1.00, SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO., 
DAVID WILLIAMS, Established 1844. Philadelphia. 
gee ee BE 
Publisher and Bookseller. — In А MiLLINERY SrokE.— I wanta| Please sit down for a few minutes. 


232-238 William St., New York. | new hat i in the very latest style.” The fashion is just about to change.” 


Google 
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Net prioe cars cars 
E price, f.0.b. cars, M КААЛА, Мо... — ³ Z— LͥB B ME Net price, f. g. b. cars, St. Louis, Mo............§140.00 
© Reet eee eee mtt mm * xi " " erige j 
Say RE ла Ве Peal, Dig. eres: 19200 "н н „ BEP ron mn . . 152. 
* 3 Denver, Col..................... DE (м A Denve Col... оа 188:00 
АДА UG а. 214.0 *" " ; Dallas, Tex N 174.00 


ido, ÍMASVANLEED SHEET STEEL HOUSE FRONTS. 

ра е complete modern store fronts 20 feet wide 
Bea soln шр pesas оа eren ent pant tonal cours ite wide combination wo and 
gad ролга аа апаа HON W > ^ m o ntel cornice to top of main cor- 

: 8, doors, transoms, store door posts and t 

"I Ере КЕ gin oer cdr tof dp ы Weal a 
ES Our mort ADDS! heap sf and from опе to fivestorieshigh. Having given 

— à rty years, they are now the best, chea 
JJ and Aided бү a те 

А 3 e 

— aoe Toned рне, and therefore solicit the correspondence of аА Ўн aor ran атаи 
ting ng. nd for references, catalogue and discounts. i Established 18469 


MESKEK & BRO., 431-519 SOUTH 6th Sr., Sr. LOUIS, MO., U.S.A. 


Metal Elevator Cabs, 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN THE FINEST 
FINISHES, 


Elevator Enclosures, 
Bank Railings, 
Window Guards, 
Iron and Wire Fencing. 
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Artistic Metal Work a Specialty 


ey? LUDLOW-SAYLOR WIRE CO 
2 © ES Nos. 114 & 116 So Fourth St., St Louis. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


The Phoenix Iron Company, 


410 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 


MANUFACTURE 


Rolled Beams, Channels, Angles, Tee, Shape and Bar Iron of all S'zes. 


Roof Trusses, Girders and Jois‘s for fire-proof buildings fram 
ed 
Phoenix Wrought-Iron Columns of all sizes. = and fitted as per plans. 


D:e forged Weldiess Eyebars a specialty. - Designs and estimates furnished. 


— ас 


- 
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BUILDERS’ WIRE 
AND IRON WORK. 


STABLE FIXTURES, 


E. T. BARNUM, ia 


Mention this paper. Send for Catalogue. 


Illuminating 
Coal Hole. 


Wash. 


Digitized by Go ( gle 


Domestic 


Concise and Practical Explana- 
tions on Wiring Buildings 
for Bells, Alarms, Annunci- 
ators, and for Gas Lighting 
from Batteries. 


Illustrated with 22 Diagrams, 


By WM. A. WITYBECKER. 


PRICE IN PAPER, 25c. 
PRICE IN CLOTH, 50c. 


The information given is above 
all else practical, and with a 
close observance of the direc- 
tions laid down any one without 
the slightest knowledge of elec- 
tricity should be able to do the 
work described. 


JUST PUBLISHED. FOURTH EDITION. REVISED 
WITH EXTENSIVE ADDITIONS. SEVENTEEN 
NEW PLATES. 


STAIR - BUILDING, 


Wood, Iron and Stone, 


Drawing Face-Molds, Unfolding Side-Molds, and Find- 
ing Lengths of Balusters Under Wreaths 


BY THE 


NEW ONE-PLANE METHOD. 


Fi Object Lessons in the Geometry of Hand-railing- 
‘ort your Exam ples of Curved or Wreathed Hand- 
тай as applied to Stair Plans, or More Eco- 
nomical or Improved Methods of Treatment, 


Planning Steirs as an Important Study, 

Fifty Plans of Stairs, 

Sixty Designs for Staircases, 

Wood Stair Wainscoting- 

Paneling the Soffit of Circular Stairs, 

Circular Stone Work, 

Circular Stone Staircase and Hand-rail. 

Stone Molded Circular Stair Wainscot, 

Unfolding Paneled Soffit of Circular Stone 
Stairs, 

Thirty-three Designs and Plans for Iron 
Stairs, 

Twenty-two Different Shapes of Hand- rail. 

Thirty-seven Designs for Newels, 

Fitty Designs for Balusters, 


FOR THE USE OF 
Architects, Technical Schools, Stair Builders, Carpen- 
ters, Iron Workers, Pattern Makers, Stone 
Masons and Ship Joiners. 
By JAMES H. MONCKTON. 


Fourth Edition with 118 Plates. ito, cloth extra, $4.00 


112 Full-page 4to Plates ** WOOD, IRON 
AND:STONE." 


Bent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 


DAVID WILLIAMS 
Publisher апа Bookseller, 
232 William St., New York. 


Original from 
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WARREN-EHRET COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of Roofing Materials and Contractors for 


EHRET’S SLAC, 


ACTINOLITE TILE, 
ROCK ACTINOLITE ASPHALT 


ROOFING. 


Manufactured by and applied only by us uader the original patents. Roofs guaranteed ten 10) years. 


FACTORY: 13TH AND CUMBERLAND STS., PHILA. 


NEW YORK, 241 WATER STREET. 


— OFFICES— 


1710 MARKET STREET, PHILA. 


Architecture; Electricity; Mechanics ; 
Mechanical Drawing; Steam Engineer- 
ing—Stationary, Locomotive or Marine; 
Civil Engineering; Railroad Engineer- 
ing; Bridge Engineering; Municipal 
Engineering; Hydraulic Engineering ; 
Plumbing and Heating; Coaland Metal 
Mining; Prospecting, and the English 
Branches. 

Architecture offers splendid op- 
= to women ambitious to 
come self-supporting. Scholar- 
ships are not forfeited upon failure 
to pay installments promptly. Stu— 
dents make rapid progress in learn- 
ing to Draw and Letter, Spec- 
inlly prepared Instruction and 
Question Papers, Condensed, , 
Simplified. Send for Free Cir: 
cular and Book of Testimoni-7 
als, stating the subject you 
wish to study, to EA "i 

The International | B 969, 


Correspondence Schools, | Seranton,Pa, 


=A GARPENTERS, MY 


Ww y 
S'ON A] МА po зна — WEATH ER 
STRIPS 


Willing workers earn 
Circulars & terms from 


Money during 
all & Winter. 
F. P. BURCAW, Mfr., 
529 Showaker St., PHILA. 


BUSINESS IS BOOMING. 


Now is the time to grasp the 
opportunities to advance your 


> business. 
! Best chance in America now 
ТЕГ 1 offered by THE BUILDER AND 
Q ESTIMATOR. Sample copy for 5 
—— 2 s ч 


one cent stamps. 


I. P. HICKS, 37 Station A, Omaha, Neb. 


АС 
An Institute for the technical education of Dra 


men and Building Tradesmen. ns by IL 
for home instruction. Send postal for Prospectus 


ADEMY OF ARCHITECTURE AND 
BUILDING, 840 South 8th Street, St. Lone. 


Principal, H. MAACK, Architect, author of a Stair- 
scale (81.00). Nodividers. No figuring. 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


PAPERS, TRACING CLOTH, RULES, TAPES, &c. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Aa. ÊH. ABBOTT & CO, 
50 MADISON STREET, CHICAGO. 


MARK YOUR TOOLS WITH A STEEL STAMP. 


EF. . SSS. 


34 PROSPECT ST. 
“CLEVELAND; GO. 
SEND FOR PRICE-LIST No. 7. 
Who can think 
of some simp 


Wanted—An (dea 2:25:25 


Protect your ideas; they may bring you wealth. 
bere Washington, D. Cs for thelr $1,800 prise offer 

ashington, D. C., for the d 
and list of two hundred inventions wanted. 


FOR PARTICULARS OF 


| Fey 


The Gage Self-Settin see this space in 
this paper for Oct., Nov. „ 1898; Jan., 1894, 
and Previous issues, or send for circulars. 


GAGE TOOL CO., ^ Vineland, М. J. 


Planes, 


FOR TIGHT FASTENINGS 


of anything te stone or brick, try o 
| 


Absolutely safe and simple. In 20 differ- 
ent styles. Write for Catalogue. 


STEWARD & n MF. 60 


Flexible Door & 
Shutter Co., 
14 Fifth Ave., N. Y. * 


— COLORED REGIMENT IN CAMP.—Ser- 
geant: Pat out dat light!“ 
Voice within: Dat's the moon, sah- 


gent.“ à 
Sergeant: ‘‘Don’t keer what it am; 


pat it cut.” 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


Plaster and Plastering Mortars and 
Cements. By Fred. T. Hodgson ; 102 pages, 
5 x 71 inches; с1о%М...................... . 81 


Modern Architectural Designs and De- 
tails. 1044 x 14 inches; 80 full-page litho. 
plates; cloth 


Suburban and Country Homes. 
Containing 45 plates showing designs of 
houses of moderate cost, with descriptive 
letterpress, contributed by various archi 

P tects, together with the following articles: 
Suggestions on House Building," by Albert 
Winslow Cobb, Architect; and "How to 
Plumb a Suburban House Safely, Econom” 
ically and Effectively,” together with plans 
and specifications, by Leonard D. Hosford ; 
10 x 12 inches; cloth, 82; paper $1 


Construction, Use and Care of Draw- 
ing Instruments. By Fred T. Hodgson ; 24 
explanatory illustrations; 50 pages, 414 x 6 

inches; paper сотег................... $0.25 


Sent, Post-paid, on Receipt of Price, by 


Manual of Industrial Drawing for 


Carpenters and Other Wood Workers. By | 


W. F. Decker, Instructor in Drawing in the 
University of Minnesota ; 29 plates and many 
illustrations; second edition; 133 pages; 
6 x 9 inches; cloth 


Practical Carpentry. 
By F. T. Hodgson ; nearly 300 illustrations. 
144 pages, 514 x 716 inches; cloth.......... $1 


Interior Decoration. 
By Brunner & Tryon, Architects ; cloth.. $9 


How to Join Moldings; or, the Arts 
of Mitering and Coping. By Owen B. Magin 
nis; illustrated by over 50 engravings; 
Iwo; cloth 5 ive is aeuo Edo 8 $1 


Selected Details of Interlor and Ex- 
terior Finish for Architects, Carpenters 
and Builders. Containing 32 large folio 
plates and 365 details, all drawn to scale. 
One large oblong folio size, 14 x 18%, hand- 
somely bound in paper, $1,50 ; boards 

ko ‚ $2.50 


Architectural Perspective. 
The whole course cf operations of the drafts 
man in drawing а large bouse in linear 
perspective. Illustrated by numerous pro- 
gressive diagrams, Lird's eye and other 
views of a house, views of interiors, &c., 
with hints on pen-and-ink drawing. F. O. 
Ferguson; 6x 9 inches; cloth......... $1.50 


Artistic Homes in City aud in Country, 
with other examples of domestic architect 
ure. By Albert W. Fuller and Wm. Arthur 
Wheeler, Architects. Fifth and revised 
edition, with 70 full-page illustrations from 
original drawings and photographs. One 
large quarto oblong vol., 1l x 14 inches, 
pond melee e 
This is probably the best volume of designs 
of high class dwellings that is published. 


New Model. Dwellings, and How Best 
to. Build Them. By George F. Barber; 
Japér boutido.iio peeaire $1 


David Williams, Publisher and Bookseller, 232-238 William St., New York City. 


Google 
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Samples, 
Pamphlets and 
full information free. 


American Mineral Wool Co., 
LESSEE OF 
Western Mineral Wool Co. and 
United States Mineral Wool Co. 


OFFICES : 402 The Cuvahoga Bldg., Cleveland,O. 
1519 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, III. 
No. 2 Cortlandt St., 

New York. 


[Y ninm vss. 


Storm Door Pulls, 
Spring Butts, 
Door Checks and Springs, 
Weather Strips. 
SEND FOR OUR PRICES. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 
209 Bowery, New York. 


UTCHER'S BOSTON POLISH 


is the best finish for 


FLOORS, тиз. RUTCHER POLISH CO 
Interior Woodwork „5 Farniturs. В 07° , 


` Circulars sent on application. 
Ш For Sale by Dealers in Painters’ Supplies. 9 Haverhill St., Boston, Mass. 


McCabe Ball Bearing Door Hangers 


rat «Vata at at 09» — THE 


the Windows 


| and are arranging for either No ишү roda with staples to oper- 
FOLDING, SLIDING or А No sticking of slata by careless var- 
VENETIAN. . .. . Bl ds, or painting. 
—̃̃ —— No dropping or breaking of slats. 
STATIONARY, HANGING Bot 
Ф 
* 


er SLIDING WINDOW . Scr eens, a ee io wines XS 
Don't hesitate, but use or specify tion with a concealed rod, 
Slats finished to match any color 
before put together. 


Slats that will always move easily 
and stay at any angle. 


VIMPLEST CHE EAPEST, BEST. 


bona ea ys 5 and below the track without re- 


“Elter trying this you will use no other. 


Send for catalogue or order a set at once and see 
why itis without an equal. 


McCABE MANUFACTURING CO., 
832 to 542 West 22d St., NEW Y ORK. 


WILLER’S. 


We are ORIGINATORS in our Line of 
Business, and have all the LATEST and 
MOST MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. 


We will furnish you the blinds 
made complete, or if you wish to make 
the frames yourself, will furnish you 
the slat-panels finished complete to fit 
in your frames. These blinds being 


| 
AMARE sess | 
You Don't 


«-6-6є-6-6>00 


| 
Need.... | made by special machinery, we can 
Catalogue A—Popular edition on Blinds; free. = 
Catalogue B- Popular edition on Screens; free. compete in price with апу first class 
| Catalogue C—Architects’ and Builders’ edition; blind. 
320 pp., 10 x 14, ` $2.00. 
RAYS- - | For Estimates and Circulars nddress 
To see. Willer Manufacturing Co 
*9 
| gode | lies MORSTATT & SON, 
AUKEE, WIS. Patentees and fole Mfrs., 
The Dunning Boilers 227 and 229 W. 29th St., NEW YORK. 
Mr Books for Archi d Build 
Economical, Safe, Durable, Effective. 00 S or rc itects an ul ers. 
STEAM. :-: HOT WATER. Town And Country School Buildings | Churches and Chapels, 
i х | By Y S rs uh Architect; 141 52.50 Designs and suggestions for Church Build- 
Hiustrated ; lot. « ing Committees, Architects and Builders; 
NEW YORK CENTRAL 52 illustrations. By F. E. Kidder Ph.D. 
The Theory and Practice of Modern Architect, author of Kidder's Architects“ 
| IRON WORKS co., ОРЕН» and for ерер Profedsional and Builders’ Pocketbook.” One oblon 
dca By J. B. Johnson, C. E., assisted НЕО ˙ iae sie ASSET ERD ONY enka 1. 
86 Exchange St., ^^ С, W. Bryan, C. E., and Е. E r 


: C. E. Get over 527 ets and 45% Building Superintendence, 
GENEVA, N. Ү., - U.S.A. cuts. together with over 40 plates; quarto: By T..M. Clark; 194 diagrams: = pages, 
9€te96€99 ее ее е bi PVC $101 6% x 9 inches cloth. .... ... .. . . . ic 


BOOK Catalogue sent post-paid by DAVID! -paid, onr of e, b 
OOK ratalogue sent post-paid by DAVID Sent, post paid, on receipt Price, y 


WILLCZAXS, «32-238 William Street, N. v. ' DAVID WILLIAMS, Publisher and Bookseller, 232-238 William St N.Y 


Google 
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FRESH PRIMA VERA (WHITE MAHOGANY) IMPORTED DIRECT, 

We have just received direct from the West Coast of Mexico the finest cargo we have 

ever handled of this most Popular Wood, it being far above the average in lengths, widths, 


color and texture, and we are now prepzred to furnish it in quantities and thicknesses 
to suit the trade. Architects and builders are invited to correspond with us in regard 
м lt, and also in regard to all other woods used for Interior Finish and Decoration. 


MAHOCANY. 


Our stock of Mexican, Cuba and San Domingo Mahogany cannot be excelled in Grade, Texture or Color, and our prices are based ов 
rst cost without Storage Charges or Commissions to middle men. We assure you it will be to your advantage to give us a trial. 


New York Branch Cor. 6th and Lewis Sts. THE E. D. ALBRO CO., Cincinnati, Ohio U.8. A. 
d a a . U L L —ꝛ—ꝛ—-— ᷣͤ ———— Hp M— I A —À— — —— — ——— — X 


BALUSIRADES 


In all the infinit? vari-ty, original and unique conceptions emanating from the productive and fertile gray 
matter of the arcbitect’s mind are produced quickly and cheaply by us. Write for illustrations of the 
most complete line of stcck mill work in existence and send vs your specifications for lowest estimate. 


THE F. A. REQUARTH CO., - - Dayton, O. & 
— А, DICKEY & CO., 
pem y 37-41 Bristol Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Sidis on din cian marked Peddy tO Architectural Wood Turning and Spiral Moulding, STAIR BUILDERS. 


put np = 
Rope Moulding of all sizes, Mantels, Office | 
Fittings, etc. 


We have published a limited number of 2 plate port- 
folios of stairway designs. Price, $2.50. 


The Hartman Patent Sliding Blind 


Has the most unique 

patronage in the world 

—unique in size—unique 

in class. Its patrons are 

Em the wide-awake up-to 
date people of this pro 
7 gressive age. 

We are proud of such 

| A DRM e ; it Is an in- 
1 spiration to serve such 
an audience, who com- 
prise the wealth, the 
culture, the energy, and 
the progressive force of 
this country. 
4 It is, therefore, ne 
wonder that the Harte 
man Blinds and 
Screens have so quick: 
; ]y taken a place at the 
б, "| head of all blinds, with 
== architects and builders, 
as the most meritorious 
* window coverings of the 
gage Tens of thousands 
ure in use. 

Send for free circular, 
or send бс. іп stamps for 
new 100-page illustrated 
catalogue. 
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——WE MANUFACTURE ALL KINDS or— З 
STAIRS, COLUMNS, GRILLS, PANELED WAINSCOTING AND 
HALL FINISH. 


Everything finished smooth, ready to be set up anywhere by any good mechanic. 
We furnish everything complete or only such parts as may be desired. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, ESTIMATES PROMPTLY FURNISHED. 


Send two dimes for illustrated book of designs and PRICE List. H ARTM AN SLI DING BLI ND C0 
E 


26 years continuous S. E. SMITH & BROS. No. 52 LINCOLN AVE., 
.. practica! experience. —. 199 W. 7th St. Paul, Minn. CRESTLINE, OHIO, U. 8. A. 


THE STANDARD 


Wood Turning Co. 


No. 194 Greene Street, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Machine Turned 


Balusters 


OF VARIOUS SIZES AND PAT- 
TERNS, DOVE-TAILED READY 
FOR USE, WITH TAIT'8 PATENT 
DOVETAIL. 


Pedestal and 
Turned Newels. 


Stair Rails 


OF ALL DIMENSIONS WORKED 
READT.TO PUT dr 


NG 


|VENETIAN BLIND p | 


| MAKERS or | 


L IND S 


AND SCREENS 


| 


IT WILL BENEFIT YOU TO WRITE US. 


SEND FOR OUR 1896 CATALOGUE. 


WE SOLICIT YOUR TRADE. 


Bend 4c. in stamps for Il- 
lustrated Catalogue. 


— A CovuPLE or ExTRaS.—Builder :| — Easy Exouau.~‘‘ Is it hard tolearn| — THE NECESSARY PART. —Wife : ** Can 
** You fix the cost at $100,000, which is а | to write shorthand?” you let me have the money for my new 
very satisfactory figure, but you do not No. Anybody can learn it. And wheel?" 
seem to include labor and material in your | after you have dur во you can write it, | Husband: But I gave you $100 last 
estimate." eod all you have to do is to go to work | week for that purpose." 

Architect: “ОЪ, there will be extras, | and learn to read what you have written Wife: True, my dear, but I wanted 
of course.”—Detrcit Tribune. —Chicago Tribune. to be sure of my costume first.“ Life. 


» Google 


=a 2 ы 


A House of 6 or 7 


———— — — — — — — — 2 — -= 2 аР 2 р “=ч=н ==» 
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2 7" HEATING 


COLD 
WATER 
INLET 


HOT WATER 
| AER OUTLET 


e 
КЕТО 
м) SEA) 


is a condition which all makers of heat- 
ing apparatus have striven to meet. 


CONNECTING WITH RADIATORS AND TANK 


We have spent years in ex- 
periments along this line, but 
we have attained the object 
of our researches. 

The ideal method of 


economical heating is 
embodied in our..... 


S ux - 7 TITO I P ES — ^T , 
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| Ve Heating Range 


— ö — ой \ = Beyond the fuel cost 


du POUR e эу быч песеѕѕагу to run an or- 


ККК eem Pto 3 . dinary range 
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e 
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ZB 


FLOW PIPE 2 INCHES SUPPLYING HOT WATER FORHOUSE HEATING 


if ; 
СУУУ" 
ШТ 224 


— 


House Heating 
Costs Nothing 


where this range is used. 


Rooms needs no other heatíng 
apparatus 


ч е A Mansion 


is heated in part, and in spring 
and fall sufficiently .... 


Without Expense 


and without diminishment of hot 
water supply for domestic pur- 


poses. 
In Summer when the heat- 
ing feature is not required the 
water heating capacity of the 


range is reduced to the capacity 
of an ordinary hot water back. 
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BATH R00M BED ROOM 


SITTING ROOM 


system. If you are 
building ít will interest you and show 


you how your investment may be im- thi фав 
proved. We are not . you The cost of. this system bring 
t 


something as an experiment, but an it within everybody's reach and 


apparatus that has been tried, used, adapts it to the cheapest building. 
and found eminently satisfactory. 


THE MT. PENN STOVE WORKS, - - - READING, PA. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 111-113 N. 2nd STREET. 


| — Original from 
Digitized by G | | леин - " 
І * Ot 8 C NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBR 


ARY 
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" Star Encaustic Tile Co., Lim d. 


For Heating MANUFACTURERS OF 
SCHOOLS, Superior Gas-Burned Eneaustic Tile, 
CHURCHES, Vor floors in stores, churches, devote. kitchens, halle 
and Fact M erre, i 
PRIVATE office and ри Ave. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
DWELLINGS. 


-——MANUFACTURED BY —— 


HOWARD FURNACE co., iss 


: GRAND RAPIDS, 2 
Main Office and Works, SYRACU'E, М, Y. TORONTO. | 


FIDELITY RANGE 


PATENTED APRIL 99, 1890. 


Fer use with elther Horizontal or Vertical 
Bollers. 


For either Large or Small Houses. 


COMPACT, EFFICIENT, 


——_AND—— 
LOW IN PRICE. 


тн чм è , 


The elevation of the boiler in ranges of this 


class economizes room in kitchen and reduces VM The Ironton 
cost of plumbing work. MU 

An Efficient Hot Air Attachment, heating | | m Wood Mantel 
room above 12x12 feet, has been recently MM Co 
added. Ranges made in 7 and 8 inch sizes and AP * 
with or without Hot Closets, and with oven on | Manufacturers for the 
right or left of fire, as desired. MUN Trade, 


IRONTON, OHIO. 


Send for Deseriptive Catalogue. 
"een KELSEY WARM AIR GENERATOR, 


Isaac A. Sheppard & Co. онан 


(803 N. Fourth St. Philadelphia, pa, | KELSEY FURNACE COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y. 


‘NOW CAN THE WINTER OF By the use of the “Nason” 


celebrated Steam and Hot 


YOUR DISCONTENT BE Water Heaters Equa- 
MADE GLORIOUS SUMMER” ee heaters have a 


larger ргогогііоп of Boiler Surface to Grate Area than any other 
made insuring the highest obtainable heating efficiency and ‘he 
greatest possible fuel economy. They are not an erperiment. For 
Seven seasons they have been the leaders. and upward of 2000 are now 
in ure under all conditions of service. We do not hesitate to guaran- 
tee them, Our Treatise on steam and water warming, in which our 
heat rs and new grate are fully cescrib:d, is sent without charge. 
We are manufacturers ot and dealers in supplies of every description, 
and our new catal gue covering th:s fleld is a dream of perfection 
and completeness 


NASON MANUFACTURING CO., 
11 Beekman St., New York City. 
60000090600900000000 250090000000090009000000 


- Office of S. A JENNINGS, Architect, 
: Evanston, III., August Ist, 1895. 

N KELSEY FURNACE Co., Syracuse, N. Y. | 
Gentlemen. 

In my opinion, the Kelsey Furnace is by far 
the best Warm Air Furnace on the market. In 
my long experience as an Architect, I bave come 
in contact with all theleading furnaces After 
having used а Kelsey " myself, and see 
some of my best buildings heated with them, 
am fully convinced that they are ''head and 
| shoulders “ ab,ve any other furnace I have ever 
seen Respectfully, ‚8 A. JENNINGS, А 


ABOUT THAT NEW НОМЕ, 


PAYNE'S PORTFOLIO OF PLANS. 
Pages 9x12, 100 Attractive Plans. Artistic 


RA ala tig hla ell a a oa slats a 


Bridgeport Chain Co.'s 


MONARCH” 


Sash Chain. 


STEEL SASH CHAIN, 


SUPERIOR QUALITY. MODERN | 
PLUMBERS' CHAIN. 
HOMES. 
AM our Sash Chains are flattened on the bend о) Photo and per- 
the link therebs making them s'ronger and to ive Views. 
run more freely «ver ordinary pulleys ; also pre- | iteriors, Com- 
pig у bri cable. down to which the rounded: lete descri : 
shape links are able. р" 
| ta, when uilt, 
| $14,000. 
Send for Price-List ud Samples. E "T «pf: тег ao 
1 
Paxpaid. $1.00. 


Bridgeport Chain Co., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
CAA AAA AAA. o. N NN 


Google PNE. ie 


| Illustrated Circulars for кра: Small pamphlet of 


GEO. W. PAYNE & SON, Archt’s, CARTHAGE, II. 


Ё 
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CARDNER’S 


INDESTRUCTIBLE STEEL SASH LOCKS 


BURGLAR. PROOF". 
Manufactured by GARDNER SASH BALANCE CO., 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Manufacturers of Aluminum, Bronze Sash Ribbon, Ribbon Attachments, Ribbon Pulleys, 
Chain Pulleys, Rope Pulleys, Ventilating Sash Bolts, Door Fasts and Gardner’s Inde- 
structible Steel Sash Locks. Send for Price-List and Circulars. 


— THE Common Sense Frame Pulley. 


-Smith & Egge Mg. (, 4% Ед 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


“Giant,” "Red Metal,“ 


Steel Sash Chains, 
Sash Pulleys and Fixtures. 


* Sanitary " 
and 
Plumbers' 
Chains, | 
Cable Chains, 
c., Kc. 


Full Bearing. Solid Case. 
Vou wil make money by re- 
fusing all (imitations. 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


PALMER HARDWARE MIG CO. 


Troy, WN. ua 


ШШЩЩ ТУТТУУТА е 
New XEiditiomnm-1802Gc. 
COMBINED BOOK OF 


These cuts show the coirect 
method of attaching our 
Patented Fixtures, which are 
conceded to be the simplest 
fixtuies in use. 


Thomas Morton, 
65 Elizabeth St., New York. 


Copper Cable, 


"M Sons SASH CHAINS 
„Ж Champion Metal, 


nhà 
Ww 


о) Steel Champion,) BELL LEVER, ү 


cu STEAMBOAT, 
111) COG WHEEL, * 
a x TRANSOM, 


SHOW CASE 


ou) CHAINS iror supemo quum, “= “© 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, Moldings, 
Stair Work, Mantels, and all 
kinds of Interior and 
Exterior Finish. 


Size x 10% inches: 140 pages; profuse- 
ly illustrated; bound in stiff board 
covers; price 82.00. 


This work contains an enormous collection 
of illustrations, covering the latest styles, ele- 
vations, designs, &с., of embossed. ground and 
cut glass brackets, scroil and turned work, 
wood drapery. stair fronts, corner blocks and 
beads. plinth blocks, sawed апа turned balus- 
trades, door and window frames, pulpits, pew 
ends, Ko. There are also glass lists "ick сап- 
not tail to prove valuable in connection with 
the designs presented, being those adopted Jan- 
чагу 25 of the present year by the Wholesale 
Sash, Door and Blind Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the Northwest. The volume also em- 
braces a revised edition of the National Molding 
Book. containing the latest designs of moldings, 
interior house finish. starr and poreh railings, 
as well as full size cuts of frames in use in differ- 
ent localities. The cuts give the exact size of 
each molding with figures 1epresenting the rip- 
ping width of lumber The prices of moldings 
given are those adopted ^ pril 15 of the present 
усаг by the a-sociation above named and also by 
the Eastern Sash, Door and Blind Manufacturers’ 
Association. Among the features of the mold- 

"EZ Знае * ing book are diagrams of electrical moldings, 
LEADING A DOUBLE LIFE. — Did — WHAT Dip. HE MAN. Do УОЦ | hotbed sash, rabbeted and grooved, hothouse 
ou know Popperton is leading a double | think that beautiful women are apt to be | fixtures and material for Eastlake stairs 


Copper Cable Chain. 
uſeug ie чо:ашечо 


— 


ife nowadays ?”’ spoiled ? ” she murmurei with upturned — 
.* No. You don't tell me !"' 5 еуев. | Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
Fact. Only yesterday I saw him out Jour beauty will never spoil you, David Williams, 232 William St., N. V 
walking with his twins. — Truth. darling," was his equivocal answer. ibis 
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PRESCOTT HANGERS —No Tracks, No Rollers. 


For Parior Doors—Hanger works 
in pocket at one side of door and does not 
show. Applied after plastering is done. 
Doors do not touch top or bottom. War- 
ranted the easiest running and most durable 
hanger on the mark-t. 


For Barn Doors- The almost total 


run with the greatest ease. 


PRESCOTT HDW. MFG. CO., 


78 & 80 Randolph St., Chicago. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


New York Agenc', - 51 Dey St. 
Philadelphia Agency, - ‘20 North 7th St. 


ROLLERS USED - NO TRACKS USED - DOOR SUPPORTED ON FACE 
PRINCIPLE OF DOOR 


NO 
“ OR JAMB) ON HUNG WITH HINGES. 


JAMB-STUD (OR 


SW 
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absence of friction wakes the largest doors | I! 
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WILCOX TROLLEY STEEL BALL BEARING HANCER. 


THE CALDWELL SASH BALANC 


Seven Years’ Test Proves Its Worth. 


| LU Z2 4 
A 
A 


HUM 


Economicalin new work. No box frames. 
Applied to old buildings without altering sash or frame. 
If you are building or remodeling, write us for Circular. 


CALDWELL MFG. CO., 
3 and 5 Frank St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


[ – 


— = venti Е: 
— тч s II Ste Arns Ste е! $ e 
^ e 
EDER Parlor Door , 
ў- ' 
A jn UN Hanger $ 
P 4 is the result of а twenty years' e 
a search for aperfect hanger. The 
Stearns Hanger is of the single e 


track, anti-friction type; prin- 6 
cipal parts of steel; perfect @ 
alignment; noiseless; each 
hanger independently adjust- 
Өө able ; arranged in one-third the time йы by others. 


The largest and most .com- 
plete line of House and 
Barn Door Hangers in the 
World. 


Richards Steel Single Track Hanger. 

Cycle Ball Bearing Single Track Hanger. 
New Era Roller Bearing Single Track Hanger. 
Richards Improved Wood Track Hanger. 
Prindel No. land No. 2 Wood Track Hanger. 
No. 40 and No, 50 Steel Track Hanger. 

Bike Stee! Barn Door Hanger. 

Aurora Steel Barn Door Hanger., 

0. K. Steel Barn Door llanger. 

Wilcox Door Holders. 


For particu'ars send for Cat. lo, ue. 


WILCOX MFC co., 


AURORA, ILL. Stone Ave. 


E. NOV’ RADY! 


New Stamped Metal 
SASH Lock. 


1n Cold Rolled Steel, Bronze and Brass. Steel, Bronze and Brass. 


In all the Popular — la all the Popular ПЕЕ О 
асолат ЕЛЕ. eee 
LOCKS OPEN. 


LOCKS CLOSED. 


The Ives Patent Sash Locks 


Have acknowledg ed supe ey for the completo 
manner m. which they perfo e work they are liu- 
tended to do. 

PATENTED AND PATENTS PENDING. 

Write us for new issue of Catalogue of Window 
Hardware Specialties. 

HOBART B. IVES & CO., 


New Haven, Conn. 


(o The threaded hole in the Hanger is countersunk, thus insuring] an easy 6 
@ entrance of the adjusting screw. * H OME STUDY. Mulder 
a Send for circular and price-list, & LEARN TO DRAW uer 
(e Е. C. STEARNS & Co., Syracuse, N. Y. Фф)! BUILDING PLANS. oars 
9,0,0,0,0,0,9,0,0,0,0,0,0,0,0, 0, 0,0,0,0,0,0,0, 0,0 o) oto carpenter snd Fe evening 
man and woman behind the coun- hours 


— Мот ON А BicycLe.—Needy Poet: — AMBIGUOUS.—Dudely : ‘I would like 
„ Can you use а poem on the bicycle ? " | to look at somecollars, please—14 inches.“ 
Editor: Not unless it is strapped to] Furnisher : 


handle b Did you have reference 
the handle bars. 


Much as І can doto|to the hight or the length?“ Texas 


ter, in the mill, the shop, office, 
bank, &c., that made our "S 
method of teaching a ne- 
cessit “Take a course in 
the Faniser Corres- 
ondence School of 
racticnl 


775 


Architec- 
ture and become an 


chitect." "The tuition fee 


t and hands. — Exchange. Sifter. i li and ex 
use my fee g 7 piste and perfect Ue te Pip ES 
— “үнү BRipGET, where in the — Brown: Ve look sort of cut up this | 521 Architect and superintendent of buil 
* dn tion," such as earn $10,000 to 850,000 yearly. worth of 
world have you been in all this rain ? morning, neighbor. books free to each student. an referto suce practic- 
* Sure, mum, an’ Oi've been hangin'| Houston Street: I be. I just bo't particulars to PAI AL psu PALLIARR & 
out the clothes £o dhry.''— Detroit Free ten cents worth of ісе up at the corner, | Architects, : ЖП Street, Ne 


Press. an’ I don’t know what I did with it.“ 


Digitized by Coc gle 


| 
| 
BOOKS: 


dred елер. by mai], 10с. Large book 


Original from 


NEW YOR КР UBLIC LIBR AB 
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“MONARCH” SAW SET. 


This SAW SET differs in con- 
struction and principle from an 
set yet offered. The die is round- 
ed, fitted to the set with a screw 
and finished with four beveled 
edges of different depths suitable 
for adjustment to set teeth of 
varying sizes; in cases where 
large teeth are to be set the die 
must be adjusted to allow the 
edge having the deepest bevel to 
be used, and for smaller teeth it 
can be adjusted, using such edge 
ав may be required. The plunger 
has а sliding motion, working 
parallel, and when the die is 
properly adjusted the principle 
sustained in this method of set- 
ting saws overcomes the liability 
of breaking the teeth, as the 
bearing is taken from the solid 
portion of the tooth and places 
the set just where it is required 
We would also call special atten- 
tion to that part of the set in 
which the saw is placed, In 
this respect it is considerably 

j different row most * being 
de open, giving the operator a clear view of the work, enabling him to quickly and easily adjust the saw tet to the tooth, 
dc Аве rem frat the die bringing into use the edge having the bevel most suitable for the size of tooth about to be 
set; then hang it on the saw во that the guide B" rests on the teeth; adjust by screw “ А .the depth of set to be given, being 
careful not to go too deeply into the tooth, but adjust £o that the top of plunger ‘‘ D" is in line with top of tooth. . Next regu- 
late set screw ‘“‘ C" for amount of set required, using care in this particular not to put more set on the tooth than is absolutely 
necessary. A trial will convince any one this is the best hand set ever put on the market, and if instructions are carried out ag 
to the deta ls in adjusting, we are fully satisfied the results will be entirely satisfactory to the operator. We recommend ita 
use on Hand Saws, Back Saws, etc. 


Manufactured by 


Henry Disston & Sons, mcorporated, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


979 Ө» ӨЧ» Q9 QR QR rr 


TwouLp BE for us to sit down ao ) 


and, wrile you all 


about how good our M / Ay 14 
Saws are—we don't | 
have any bad ones, же ч 
we don’t know how 

lo make 'em bad. = 


Ask Him 


RICHARDSON SAWS 


They are all ground Taper, Thin at the Back and warranted 


ESTABLISHED 1860 Smooth Cutters. INCORPORATED 1890 
T — Soe = Illustrated PRICE List for the asking ИШИ B NEEDS : 


7900.02 029*9620*7903236032 6 


THE NATIONAL SAW Sco. 


Operating RICHARDSON BROS., 15 to 31 River Street, NEWARK, N. J. 
97€. 0€. D D D De D De De ооо ов ооо о 


Pat. June 12, 1888. Other 
patents pending. 


All Carpenters 


Recognize the advantages of Barrett's Im- jt 
proved Combinatioa Roller Gauge over all 
others. 

It is quickly adjusted with only one screw 
direct from the center, fastening both beams in their 
proper place. A simple device holds the beams in position while being adjusted. Accurately made and finely 
finished. Insist upon having the improved style adjusted by one screw. 


The Leavitt Machine Co., Sole Manutacturers, Orange, Mass., U. S. A. 
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SWAN'S EXPANSIVE BITS, 


A PERFECT TOOL. 


it will bore more rapidly than any other, is penect in its construction and finish, and war- 
zanted in every respect. All good mec ca should have one. 


Wo. 1, cutting from 9-16 to 1 inch, each, $1.50 | No. 8, cutting from 5-8 to 3 inch, each, $2.20 
66 2. LII 9-16 LII * [1] 2.00 oe 4 L1] 8-A t 4 [1] [17 8.00 
Bewt by mail on receipt of price. · r sale by all Hardware dealers. 
RUSSELL A ERWIN MANUF'OG CO., Sole Agents, New York and Philadelphia. 


LANE’S Patent Steel 
BARN DOOR HANCER 


ANTI-FRICTION. MOST COMPLETE IN CONSTRUCTION 
MATERIAL THE BEST. NO BREAKAGE. 


Ease of Movement. Always in Order 


gems PATENT DARIOR DOOR HANGER. 


NOISELESS STEEL 


Hanger is made of steel throughout, including wheel except 
the filling which deadens the sound. 


SINGLE STEEL TRACK INSTEAD OF DOUBLE WOOD RAIL 
Ask your Hardware Dealer and send for Circular. 


Manufactured by LANE BROTHERS, Poughkeepsle, N. Y. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE IN EW 


Metal Worker Pattern Book. 


A Treatise on Pattern Cutting as Applied to all Branches 
of Sheet Metal Work. 


BY GEORGE W. KITTREDGE. 


430 pages, 744 illustrations; size, 10 x 13 inches, cloth bound- 
| PRICE, $5.00. 


The Most Elaborate and Complete Work that has ever been brought 
out for the use of Sheet Metal Pattern Cutters. 


Steam > Hot Water Fitters’ Text Book 


Prepared for the Steam and Hot Water Heating Course at 
the New York Trade School, with Supplementary 
Chapters on House Heating, Specifications 
and Surface Estimating. 


BY THOS. E. McNEILL. 


140 pages, numerous illustrations and diagrams, 5 x 7 inches, 
Cloth, $1.00. 


It begins with first principles anc progresses in so thorough a man- 
ner that many of the seeming mysteries of steam and hot water fitting 
can be readily understood. 


PRACTICAL GAS FITTING. 


Describing How to Run Mains, Lay Pipes and Put Up Gas Fixtures. 


116 pages, 54 illustrations, 5% x 8 inches, Cloth, $1.00. 


Sent, post-paid, upon receipt of price, by 
DAVID WILLIAMS, Publisher, - 232-238 William St., New York. 


» Google 


A Butler's Pantry 


door should swing both ways. 


Bardsiey's Checking Spring Hinge 


is the best device for these and all 
other swing doors. It goes in the 
floor and works in oil. Send for cat- 
alogue showing this and the best line 


of Wood Door Knobs, Door Stops, etc. 
J. BARCSLEY, 


RAYMOND’S 
Compressed-Lead Sash-Weights 


With Wrought and Malleable Iron Fastenings. 


SOLID. 
COMPACT. 


NOISELESS. 


SMOOTH FINISH. 


Twice the heftof Iron. Occupy 
only half the space. No Friction. 
No Noise. Each Weight cen- 
| tered, making it hang perfectly 
| true and plumb. Endorsed by 
| all the leading Architects and 
Builders. 


Prices no higher than the ordinary Cast-Lead Weights, 
Send for Circular. Orders filied at sight. 


RAYMOND LEAD CO,, 
Lake and Clinton Sts., Chicago, Ills. 


THE AKRON LEVEL. 


Any inan sending us $2.00 fora 
three-piece full trimmed Level, any 
length 14 to 3o inches, can have his 
money back if he is not satisfied. 


THE BEST LEVEL ON EARTH. 


AKRON LEVEL WORKS, Akron, 0. 


—A SUITABLE REWARD.—Mis, 
Grumpps: Did you advertise for poor. 
dear little Fido?“ 

Mr. Grumpps: Les.“ 

Did you give a full description of 
him?” 

es, 

* And did you say our address was on 
his silver collar?“ 

„Ves.“ 

** And did you offer a reward ? " 

Nes. - 

* What did you offer?” 

*TIsaid if the finder would return the 
collar he might keep the dog.“ - Tid- Bits. 
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Architects’ and Carpenters’ TRANSIT. |FALE’S PATENT BENCH PLANE. 4m 


Constituting Carpenter Plow, Dado, 
Filletster, Matching Sash, Hollows, 
Rounds, Beads, Rabbets, Nosings, Case Re 
Mouldings, Quarter Rounds, &c. The lj 

EX T 


most Compact and Serviceable Tool 


f ever invented. Universally endorsed ү P" 
by carpenters, Agents wanted every АМ ; 
where, Send for price-list and x» Р А 
descriptive circular to а n 
OTIS A. SMITH, аре а eg ge 


Sol Mfr., ROCKFALL, CONN. xl o ell 


А 


DIXON'S PAINT 


FOR TIN OR SHINCLE ROOFS AND IRON WORK. Tin oog well painted have aet si» 
IT IS ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT AN EQUAL. quired repainting for 10 to 1$ put, 


If you need any paint it will pay you to send for circular. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


W. R OSTRANDER & CO., 


22 Dey St., N. Y. City. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Speaking-Tubes, Whistles, Oral, Electric, Mechanical 
е and Pneumatic Annunclators, and Bells. 


E Complete Outfits of Speaking Tubes, Whistles, 
Electric, Mechanical and Pueumatic Bells. A full“ 
line always in stock. Send for new catalogue. 
Factory, DeKalb Avenue, near Knickerbocker, ^w 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Iron Levels and Leveling 
Instruments. 


C. F. RICHARDSON & SON, 


19 Traverse St., Athol, Muss, 


NOW READY. 


Cut three- 
quarter size. 


Our NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE No. 9 is now ready for mailing. It 
isthe largest and most complete we have yet 
published, containing 312 pages, 7x10% inch, 
With 1900 illustrations, printed on good paper, 
well bound with flexible cover. Containing a 
fall line of Woodworkers’ and Metalworkers' 
Drill 


NEW ADJUSTABLE 


COUNTER-SINK 


“THE SOTO. 


M 


— — — 


including Foot Power Machinery, Lathes, 

resses, Wheelwrights’, Carpenters’, Cab- 
inet Makers’, Blacksmiths’ and Machinists’ 
Tools, which will be sent to any address on re- 
— of 24 cts. postage. 

e also have a CONDENSED CATA- 
LOGUE, No. 9 A, of 144 pages, 7x5 inch, 
with 800 fliustrations, printed on fine paper, 
well bound, devoted exclusively to ood- 
workers Tools and Foot Power Woodwork- 
ing Machinery. This contains all of the Wood- 
workers' Tools shown in the large catalogue, 
but in reduced size, and will be found to 
be invaluable as a band book for all Wood- 
working mechanics. Sent on receipt of 6 cta. in 

. The cost of mailing one catalogue 
ms but a small amount, and yet when multi- 
ed by 10,000 it makes a large item, and it is for 

reason that we ask for the postage to be 
sent before mailing, and not with the idea of 
SEL LING the books. 


WM. P. WALTER’S SONS, 
1233 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


Headquarters for the latest and most up- 
proved Tools for all branches of 
Mechanical Trades. 


DEANE'S PATENT ADJUSTABLE 


The most practical countersink on the market. 

The cutter is а solid tool steel forging апа combined gauge and clamp p'ece of spring 
steel. Changes for depth of countersink or size of drill or bit made in a moment, The coun- 
tersink can be easily sharpened Face of depth gauge is finely polished and will not mar the 
finest work, Can be used with any size twist drill or bit from \ to 5-16 inch diameter. 
Price, each, 50 cents. Sample by mail, 60 cents. 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


THE SAM’L C. TATUM CO. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


—————— 
| Nothing Succeeds SU НІ ESS 
— a 
— Like 


— W HERE— 


Hill s Balcony Dryers 


have become known every AR- 
CHITECT endorses them and 


Over 
100 OOO 
in use. 


——— 


5OOO 


in use in | 


T-SQUARES. Worcester, Mass. | 
Í — BEST T-SQUARE MADE. 25 | everybody plans to use them. 
= Circulars on Applicatien — 
2 Е. L. DEANE, VEI e East Washington St. R 
SuolLxokk, . =- MANM 


(Institute of Building Arts.) 
OSCAR E. KEMP, Manager. 


Hill Dryer Co., Yms” 


xr up by mail, post-paid. 24 inc? 
Иш! nickel mountings, $1.00. :4 
Inch unlimited, nickel mountings, $1.50. 


бега Иш айа m NEEDED His STRENGTH,—Fat Lady :| — DISINTERESTED AFFECTION,—Isaac^ 
| nnd rosette cutters, | Im surprised to see a strong man like stein, Sr. : “ Ате you going to Marry Miss 
es :0-:2 5:65 4 out- | you begging. Rosenbaum simply pecause she's got ten 


ЖИТ ай ШЫ sidecutters, cuts6-8 
ыал larger each size for 
rosette, 1 rosette 

stand, 2 shanks, 
brace machine, in 
case, sent post-pald 
on receipt of price 
&6. Price list cir- 
cular free. 


Robust Beggar: It takes a strong |t'ousand dollars?” 
man, ma'am, to hold up persons like Isaacstein, Jr.: No; she's got quick 
yourself.“ Harper's Bazar. gonsumption, too. — Judge. 


STANLEY'S 


UNIVERSAL PLANE, 


INCLUDING : 
Moulding Plane, Match, Sash, Chamfer, Beading, 
Reeding, Fluting, Hollow, Round, Plow, Dado, 
Rabbet, Filletster and Slitting Plane. 


No. 55. Universal Plane, $16.00 


WITH 52 CUTTERS. 


— AN ACCURATE GAUGE.—Mrs. El- 
more: I wonder how many stops that 
new organ of De Smyth's has got ? ` 

Elmore: ‘ Only three, I should judge. 
One for each meal.’’—Buffalo Times. 


| SIECLEY'S 
CORRUCATED IRON 


BENGH PLANES 


Manufactured by 


J. SIEGLEY, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Digitized by Google Original from 


: Р NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The Plane is Nickel Plated ; the 52 Cutters are 
arranged in four separate cases ; and the entire 
outfit is packed in a neat Wooden Box. 


SOLD SY ALL HARDWARE DEALERS 


RUSSELL & 


Xxvi 


WROUGHT 


эй 
бип 
f 


CARPENTRY AND BUILDING. 


STEEL DOOR LOCKS. 


They excel in lightness and strength, 
beauty of design .and novelty of finish, 
and being made from wrought metal, are 


uniform in size and exact in measure- 


those made from cast iron. 


Ask Hardware Dealers for them, or send for 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


ERWIN MANUFACTURING C0., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. BALTIMORE. LONDON. 


BE. Lao ca Екы LR di E TE THREE PIANO UPPER DUE MCN 
mee What You've Always Wert: Hillers Falls Boring Machine. 


TO | 
— — This Steel Machine, as 

seen in the cut, has all the 
improvements found on 
other machines, and several 
which others have not. It 
is as nearly automatic as 
good working will permit, 
and for strength and dura- 
bility has no equal. 


1 
^ @ 999-99 чь чь чь чь OH | 


EOF a 


THE US 


— ä ̊ — 


HANDY ESTIMATE BLANKS. | 


28 pages, 936 x 12 inches, 
PAPER. 


A pertectiy tight, all URS W. Strip. Costs lew 
than worth'ess wood and rubber ones No experi- 
ment; over 1,000,000 applied. Write for booklet, 
* Btorm Insurance." 
E. I. Church & Co., West Hanover, Mass. 
7 The price may seem high, 
but it will seem low when 
the machine is put to 
use. Sent by freight 
or express on receipt 
ё | oí $7.50; or may be 
d E 0 had of most Hardware Dealers. 
АЅНҸ OCKS ¢| MILLERS FALLS co., 
ё 93 Reade Street, New York. 
4 Proves their Superiority ns а Seenrity Deviee; at once 
simple and, Durable ниек ihe Šah Preventing PARAGON 
Window Locked or Unlocked.” E 0 å 
seno ron TRIAL SAMPLE--FREE. 
The W. & E. T. FITCH CO. D b W t 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 0 U m al e rs 
- — ы >?! hold the load at any point without 
PRACTICAL ESTIM ATOR the aid of brakes or rope clamps. 
Simple in construction and oper- 
100 pages, 4% x 7 inches. ation. Strongand durable. Send 
for Catalogue. Handled by hard- 
This is a companion and key to the Handy Est imat. s 
n "flans." 4 Е. 5. HUTCHINSON CO., 
32 Warren St., NEW YORK. 
HAVE YOU SEEN IT? 
THe BOSS "' FT T- 


If not, send for а descriptive 
circular. 


Single Coples, 15 cents. Per dozen, $1.6¢ 


SOLD IN EVERY STATE, £ ‚ 
Liberal 
commission 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
DAVID WILLIAMS. 


Publisher and Bookseller, 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


HILL BEVEL CO., 


Manchester, - Conn. 


еназа БКВ ЬЬ РАБА i S 
On receipt of FIVE 2-CENT STAMPS we will 
send you, postage paid, one of our 


inch AUGER BITS. 


A fine eutting tool, perfect clearance, espe- 
cially good in hard wood and forend boring 


local agents. 


332.938 William Street, New York 


ractically / 


ef x Unbreakable 


7 SAYS THE WORLDS FAIR VERDICT ON 
ABOMMER © 
C SPRING HINGE J THE FORD ВІТ CO., Holyoke, Mass 


Jy meer or WROUGHS STEEL BRONZEA Brass f. V TIJEELEH'5S PATENT WOOD FILLER 


4 | | 
AweTHOROUGHLY ОР то DATE (Paste and Liquid) gives beauty and life to the 


BRIDGEPORT 
Your Hardware Dealer can get them 


Google 


send for Circulars, Free. 


wood and assures a permanent finish. 
Woop Fixissina Co., New Milford, Conn. 


ment, and are sold in competition with 
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1896 Catalogue of 
Architectural, Sci- 


GRATI entific, Industrial 


and Technical Books, . . . 


WM. T. COMSTOCK, Pub,, 
23 Warren Street, New York. 


Buckeye Wrought Iron Punched Rail Fence. 


Also manufacturers of Iron Creating, Iron Turbine sad 
Buckeye Wind Engines, Buckeye Force Pum 
Buckeye, Globe aud Champion Lawn Mowers. 

for Illustrated Catalogue and Prices to 


MAST, FOOS & СО. SPRINGFIELD О,» 


DOLBER’S PATENT FASTENER. 


The best ever invented for fastening 


Outside Windows. 


For sale by dealers in hardware or sash doors and 
blinds. Everybody delighted with it, and carpenters 
out of work may find employment in introducing it. 


F. Y. WOOSTER, 66 Beverly St., Boston. 


` 


0 . 
REFLECTORS cheapest and best 
light known for rches, halls an 

ublic buildings. Send size of room. 
Book of light and estimate free. | 
Don't be deceived by cheap imita- 


ti A 
Ке? . P. FRINK, 
551 Pearl Street, New York. 


Established 1857. 


Circulars 
free on 
application to 


Taintor Mfg. Co., 


84-86 
Chambers St., 
N. Y. 
WORTHLEY 'S =) ее 
Odorless Stall Floors Sony 
witb 
Hinged or Slatted Plank, 
also the 


‘Slow Feed Oat Manger 
Send for catalogue. 
Broad Gauge Iron 
Stall Works. 

53 ELM STREET, - 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR 


TWENT Y 


YEARS OUR 


“GERMS” 


HAVE GIVEN 
UNIVERSAL 
SATISFACTION. 


A Spring Hinge 
that is 
STRONG 
AND ` 
DURABLE. 


Manufactured in 
all Metals and 
Finishes. 


CLEVELAND, O. 
New York Oficer, 11 Warren ®t. 
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